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“ Omnca res create sunt divin® sapienti® et potentim twies, divitia; fclicitati* 
human®:—ex hariun usn bonitos Oreatom; ex pulehritudmo mpitntm Domini; 
ex eeconomi& in conservation®, proportions, renovation*, potmtm majestatis 
oluoct. Earum itaquc indagutio ab hominibus sibi rolieti* semper ivstimata; 
& vere eruditia et aapientibus semper cxculta ; male doetis et bartoarin semper 
inimim fuifc.” —Lisnaeus. 

“Quel que soit le principe de la Tie animale, il ne faut qu'ouyrir lesyeux pour 
voir quVlie est le chef-d'oeuvre de la Touto-puissonce, et la but auqutd se rappqr* 
tent toutoa aes operations."— Bruckner, Thforie du fysttme Animal , 1-eyden, 
1767. 

.. The sylvan power* 

Obey our summons; from their deepest delis 
The Dryads come, and throw their garlands wild 
And odorous branches at our feet; t he Nymph* 

That press with nimble step the mountain-thyme 
And purple heath-flower come not empty-handed, 

But scatter round ton thousand forms minute 

Of velvet moss or lichen, tom from rock 

Or rifted oak or cavern deep: the Naiads too 

Quit thoir loved native stream, from whose smooth face 

They crop the lily, and each sedge and rush 

That drinks the rippling tide: the froawn poles, 

Where peril wait* the bold adventurer's tread, 

The burning sands of Borneo and Cayenne, 

All, all to u* unlock their secret store* 

And pay tlieir cheerful tribute. 

J. Taylor, 1818 . 
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No. 37. JANUARY 1891. 


I. — Natural History Notes from TLM . Indian Marine 
Survey Steamer ‘ InvestigatorCommander If F. Ifosh/n , 
li.N.y commanding .— No. 21. Note on the Iiexults of the last 
Sea 807 iDeep-sea Dredging . By J. WoOD-MaBON, 

Superintendent of the Indian Museum, and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College of Bengal, 
and A. Au'OCK, M.B., Surgeon I. M. S., Surgeon-Natu¬ 
ralist to the Survey. 

During eight seasons’ surveying-operations along the Indian 
coasts the ( Investigator,’ in her passages from surveying- 
ground to surveying-ground, has availed herself of numerous 
opportunities of collecting information about the life of the 
depths of the Indian seas. In the present paper we propose 
to give a general sketch of the results of the last season’s 
labours in this direction, as summed up in twelve hauls of 
the trawl, in depths ranging from 90 to 1439 fathoms, in the 
Bay of Bengal and in that part of the Arabian Sea intervening 
between the Laccadive Islands and the Malabar coast, which 
we Have called the Laccadive Sea. 

We could not, in the time available, include the deep-sea 
collections of previous seasons; but we hope that in course of 
time these too may be noticed—at least in the same general 
way. 

Except in the classes of Fishes and Crustaceans we have 
made no attempt at systematic detail, our object being to 
AnH. & Map N Hist. Ser. 6. Vol. vii, 1 
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enlist the interest of European naturalists in an almost 
unworked field of Indian zoology, and not single-handed to 
engage in an impossible research. 

The apparatus generally used was a reversible trawl with 
steel-wire rope. 


List of the ( Investigator ’ Deep-sea Dredging-Stations 
during the Season 1889-90. 


Station 

Position. 

Depth in 

Nature of 

Temperature Fabr. 

No. 

Fatnoms 

Bottom, 

At surface. 

At bottom. 

56 

Off west coast of Anda¬ 
mans, between N. & S. 
Sentinel Islands. 

240-220 

Coral sand, with 
Foraminifera. 

84 

? 

62 

Bay of Bengal, lat. 10° 45' 
N., long. 88° 82' 60" E. 

1439 

Brown mud. 

707 

85*3 

76 

Bay of Bengal, oft Ganiarn 
coast, 25 miles 8.E, { E. 
Barwa Beacon. 

m 

Brown mud, 

79 

64 

81 

Bay of Bengal, off Ganjam 
coast, 24 miles B.E. Go* 
p41pur. 

98-89 

Brown mud. 

P 

f 

06 

Bay of Bengal, lat. 38° 30' 
long. 84° 46' E. 

98402 

Sand. 

80 

64 

97 

Bay of Bengal, lat. 18° 26' 
N., long. 85° 24' E. 

1310 

Olive mud. 

80 

86*2 

100 

Bay of Bengal, lat, 16° 65’ 
41" N. # long. 88° 21' 18" 
K. 

840 

Brown mud, j 

i 

l 

79 

41 

101 

Bay of Bengal, lat, 16° 11' 
15" N., long. 82° W W 
E. 

022 

I 

Brown mud. 

* j 

*% 

102 

Bay of Bengal, lat. 15° 38' 
N., long. 82° 80' E. 

920-090 

Brown mud. 

■ 

89-75 

(«t 930 Mb.] 

108 

i 

Bay of Bengal, lat, 15° 14' 
N., long. 81° 09' E. 

1260 

Blue mud. 

86 

88 

104 

Laccadive Sea, off Elica- 
peni Shoal, lat 11° 12' 
47" N., long, 74° 25'30" & 

1000 

Olivemud, with coral 
detritus *nd2*16per 
cent. Foraminifera, 

88 

i 

m 

105 

Laccadive Sea, off Goa 
coast, lat. 15° 02' N,, 
long. 72° 34' E, 

740 | 

Grey oow, coral 
mud, and 12*5 per 
cent. Foraminifera, 

88 

44 
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Grade A. PL A8T1D OZO A. 

Class RETICULARIA. 

The Foraminifera of the Bay of Bengal have been largely 
determined by Dr. John Murray from small quantities of 
deep deposit sent home by Commander A. Carpenter. R.N., 
I), o. (X, lately in charge of the Marine Survey of India. 
The results of one of Dr. Murray's analyses of mud brought 
tip by the * Investigator f Irom the Bay of Bengal (lat. 17° 
34' N., long. 87° 59* E., 1300 fathoms) will be founa in the 
* Magazine of the Scottish Geographical Society/ vol. v. 
p. 420 (August 1889), to which it is sufficient for our purpose 
to refer. 

Off the west coast of the Andamans, in 240 to 220 fathoms, 
a few specimens of Masonella planutata . H. B. Brady, were 
found adhering to the tangles. Masonella , it may be recalled, 
is a new Astrorhizid genus instituted by Dr. Brady (Ann. & 
Mag. Nat. Hist, (6) iii. (1889), p. 293) for the reception of 
two species of Andaman ‘Investigator’ Foraminifera with 
large discoid, arenaceous, reticulated tests, in the radiating 
tubules of which the living sarcode is contained. In sorting 
the collection specimens were discovered (Promasonella t 
Wood-Mason) which establish a connecting-link between 
Astrorhiza and Masonella ; and of this genus there are two 
species, Promasonella Carpentaria Wood-Mason, and P. 
altemiramis, Wood-Mason. 


Grade B. EN TER OZO A. 

Subgrade A. CCELENTEllATA . 

Phylum 1CEMATOPHORA. 

Class SCYPHOMEDUSJS. 

Order DISCOMEDUS^. 

Family Ephyrida (Gollaspidjk), 

ATOUA, Hmckel. 

Two slightly differing specimens of a species of this * Chal¬ 
lenger 1 deep-sea form were taken—and they were the only 
deep-sea Medusa taken—during the season. Both wem 
trawled in the Bay of Bengal, off the Madras coast, one in 84$. 
the other in 980 to 890 fathoms. 1 * 

Both haw the central disk of the exumbrella, inside the 
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exumbral coronal furrow, with an entire (i. e . not indented) 
margin—in this respect differing from Atolla Wyviltii, 
Haeckel, and from Atolla Bairdii , Fewkes. 

In both the edges of the marginal lobes and the entire 
surface of the gaatro-vascular cavity are covered with a deli¬ 
cate, deciduous, violet-black membrane. In one specimen 
the thick external coronal muscle forms a very broad, in the 
other a comparatively narrow, band. 

The bathybial habitat of Atolla has been argued by Pro¬ 
fessor Haeckel on the ground of the retrogression of some of 
the organs of sense. It might be added that the violet- 
black of the pigmented parts is such as in our experience is 
only to be found in undoubted bathybial forms, as in certain 
deep-sea Zoantharia and Fishes. 

Class ANTHOZOA, 

Subclass ALCT0NIOMORPHA. 

Order PENN ATULIDA. 

In 240 to 220 fathoms, off the west coast of the Andamans, 
some fine specimens of an Umbdlula were taken ; and in 
1000 fathoms, in the Laccadive Sea, several specimens of a 
Funiculid were obtained with the polyparium coloured a 
uniform delicate pink. 

Subclass ACTINI0M0BPHA. 

Order ACTINIA RI A. 

Family Actinida. 

Specimens of three gigantic species of bathybial Actiniaria 
were met with during the season—one species in 1810 
fathoms in the Bay of Bengal (Station 97), the others in the 
Laccadive Sea in 1000 ana 740 fathoms (Stations 104 and 
105). 

An Epizoanthus symbiotic with Byalonema must also be 
mentioned. 

Lastly, at 740 fathoms in the Laccadive Sea there was 
obtained a colonial Zoantharian closely resembling Professor 
S. I. Smith’s figure (Proc. U. 8. Nat, Mas, iii., 1883) of 
Emzoanthu$ paguriphtlus, Verrill, which, like Professor 
Verrill’s species, forms a “ carcincecium ” for a hermit-crab 
of the genus Parapagurua . In our specimen, however, no 
adventitious particles have been incorporated either in the 
coenenchyraa or in the tests of the polyps; but the whole 
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expanded colony forms a smooth mass of a cartilaginous con- 
istence. No trace is to be detected of any spiral shell which 
might have formed a basis of investment for the polyps. 

Order M A D It E V 0 R A R 1 A. 

Only four species of deep-sea corals were taken during the 
season, but all on different occasions. Two of them appear 
to be new to science, and arc here described. We take this 
opportunity of describing also a remarkable specimen of a 
(ueep-sea) Iihizotrochus from the neighbourhood of Graspar 
Straits, lately presented to the Indian Museum by Captain 
Worsley. 


Madrkpouaria Apohosa. 

Family Turbmolidse. 

[HmzoTKocnns, Edw. & H. 

1. Rhizotrochus Worsley f, sp. n., Alcock. 

Corallum translucent, extremely thin and fragile, low, 
moderately compressed, cornute, terminating abruptly in a 
small, curved, laterally-situated pedicle, the longitudinal axis 
of which meets the same axis of the calicle at an angle of 
about 125°. From the thecal wall, which is almost smooth 
with but faint and incomplete costal striations, branch out 
ten coarse, rudely cylindrical, hollow rootlets of unequal 
length, which communicate directly with the calicular cavity ; 
they are arranged in two irregularly concentric series. The 
calicle is deep, but largely filled up by the prominent primary 
and secondary septa; its orifice is irregularly elliptical, and 
its margin is everted, in places impendent, and crenulate and 
irregularly plicated. There are six systems of septa and five 
complete cycles; the septa are not exsert, except where they 
coincide with the indentations of the marginal plications; 
and in all the systems, except in the half-system coincident 
with and in the half-system opposite to the laterally-situate 
pedicle, they have a strong lateral twist towards the pedicle; 
their surfaces are finely and distantly granular. The primary 
and secondary septa of the same system are coequal, out the 
different system* are unequal with one another; they descend 
almost vertically, but with the lateral twist referred to, to be 
loosely fused in the bottom of the calicle by their edges, which 
there become sinuous, and thus to form a rudimentary parietal 
columella; their surfaces are transversely striated. The 
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septa of the third cycle are in general barely one fifth the 
breadth of the septa of the first two cycles; they descend to 
the bottom of the calicle. The septa of the fourth cycle, 
which reach just over halfway down the calice wall, are still 
narrower, and those of the fifth cycle, which end quite in the 
upper part of the calice, are mere ridges. 

Height of corallum from base to calicular margin *75 inch ; 
longitudinal diameter of calicular orifice *95 inch : transverse 
diameter of calicular orifice *70 inch ; depth of calicular fossa 
*55 inch ; length of longest rootlet *55 inch. 

From the Eastern Telegraph Co.'s cable, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Caspar Straits. One specimen. 

Ilhtzotrochus Worsleyi differs from the other known species 
of the genus most conspicuously in its irregularity, which is 
shown in the shape of the corallum and in the size and 
arrangement of the principal cycles of septa. Further, the 
rudimentary parietal columella appears to be characteristic.] 

Caryophyllia, Stokes. 

2. Caryophyllia communis, Moseley. 

Caryophyllia Moseley, 4 Challenger f Reports, voL ii< pt. vii. 

pp. 136-138, pi, i. Sga. 4 and 6 ; Pourtalss, Bull. Mua. Comp. Zoo!, 
vol. vi. p. 100, pi. i. figs. 12 and 13. 

This species, which the ‘ Challenger * and the 1 Blake * 
have found to have an extended range over the Atlantic 
Oceans, was taken by the * Investigator f in 1000 fathoms off 
the Elicapeni Bank in the Laccadive Sea. Over two hundred 
large specimens, more than half of them living, came up in 
a single haul of the trawl. 

Many of the dead coralla were incrusted with siliceous 
sponge, 

3. Caryophyllia ephyula , sp. n., Alcock. 

Attached by a broadish base to some loose spicules from 
the anchor-rope of a Hyalonema. 

The corallum, which is thin and entirely invested with a 
vitreous epitheca, is goblet-shaped, the short cylindrical 
peduncle being constricted immediately above the base of 
attachment ana then rather suddenly expanding into a slightly* 
curved turbinate calice with a broadly elliptical mouth. 
Costae extending from calicular margin to base, faint, sub* 
equal, slightly wrinkled. 

Septa m four complete cycles, exsert, especially those of 
the coequal first and second cycles, beautifully crimped. A 
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crown of wry large twisted pali opposite the tertiary septa, 
and these, to make room for the pah, are cramped and pressed 
back, presenting very sinuous, thickened, bilaterally doubled* 
up margins. 

Columella conspicuous, consisting of several large twisted 
lamellte. 

Extreme height of corallum *40 inch ; diameters of elliptical 
calicular orifice *80 by *20 inch. 

A single specimen from otf the west coast of the Anda¬ 
mans, 240 to 220 fathoms (Station 56). 

The specimen is small and may possibly be immature, but 
its characters are so well marked that we propose a distinctive 
name for it. 

Stephanotrochus, Moseley. 

4. Stephanotrochus nitons, sp. n., Aleock. 

Corallum bowl-shaped, dense and stony throughout, ivory- 
white. The epithecate base is gently convex, culminating in 
a central obtuse point; the side-wall rises with an outward 
elope of about 35 degrees from the vertical. The primary 
and secondary costae, which radiate from the central basal 
point, are Balieut throughout, coarse and crenulate on the 
base, snrsumversely spinale or serrate on the side-wall of the 
theca; the tertiary and quaternary costse show as faint finely 
granular radial striations, most conspicuous at the junction of 
base and side-wall, and obsolescent about halfway up the 
latter. The calicle has a circular margin and a very capacious 
fossa. There are six systems of septa, with four complete 
cycles and an incomplete fifth. All the septa are exsert, 
those of the first two cycles projecting about *17 of an inch 
and those of all the higher cycles about *05 of an inch above 
the calicular margin; and all are of an unpolished smooth¬ 
ness, with thin trenchant edges. Within the calicle the 
coequal primary and secondary septa are conspicuously pre¬ 
eminent. They repeat the simple curve of the thecal wall, 
and near the middle of the fundus of the calicular fossa their 
ends become depressed, thickened, and tortuous, and enter 
into loose interrupted fusion, in which the tertiaries of the 
systems in which a fifth cycle is developed also join, to form 
an inconspicuous radioulate columella, from which arise small, 
erect, subcortical, finely granular pinnacles to the number of 
about ten, excluamg the paliform papilhe to be next described. 
Just external to this the edge of each primary septum rises 
into a low, dentate, paliform process, while the edges of the 
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secondary septa show linear series of two or three small 
uncinate paliform papillae. The tertiary septa have their 
edges wicfely notched just below the middle of their curve, 
the lower angle of the notch projecting as a small uncinate 
paliform lobe; below this they approach and are occasionally 
fused with the secondaries. The septa of the fourth cycle are 
thin lamella* which end about halfway down the calicular 
wall, except in the systems in which a fifth cycle is developed, 
where they resemble but do not equal the tertiaries. 

Height of corallum from base to limit of epitheca *35 inch, 
from base to edge of calico ‘75 inch, from base to summit of 
primary and secondary septa *90 to *92 inch; diameter of 
calicular orifice 1*4 inch ; depth of calicular fossa *60 inch. 

The soft tissues of the polyp are very thick and fleshy; the 
oral disk and tentacles are a very dark purple. 

The characteristic feature in the corallum of this species is 
the comparatively slight exsertion of those quaternary or 
quinary septa which lie next the primaries; usually they are 
equally exsert with the tertiaries, and in only two systems do 
they distinctly surpass these last in height. 

Of the paliform processes those only of the third cycle are 
truly paliform; these, though not very prominent, project 
enough to form a support for the retracted oral disk. 

The form of the corallum is intermediate between the cup- 
shaped and platter-shaped extremes figured by Professor 
Moseley from the 1 Challenger * collection. 

From the Laccadive Sea, at 740 fathoms (Station 105). 

One fine perfect specimen. 

Madueporaria Fungi da. 

Family Pungiid*. 

Bathyactis, Moseley. 

5. Bathyactis symmetrica (Pourtalhs). 

Fimgia symmetrica, Fourtalta, 111. Oat. Mu*. Oonrp. Zool. (1871). no. hr. 
p. 46, pi. vii. figa. 6 and 6, 

Func/ia symmetric a, Duncan, Trans. Zool. 8oc. viiL p, 884# pi. xlix, 
figa. 10-19. 

Bathyactis symmetrica, Moseley, f Challenger ’ Reports, vol. H. pi vii. 
pp. 180-180, pi. x. figs. 1-13. 

Three specimens of this very widely ranging deep-Sea 
Fungiid were obtained in the Bay of Bengal, 920 to 690 
fathoms (Station 102). 

The diameter of the corallum of the largest specimen is 
*80 inch. 
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Phylum PORIFERA. 

Class SILICOSPONGIJE. 

Numerous specimens of sponges, belonging to seven genera 
and eight species, were obtained during the season in deep 
sea. Seven species are Hexactinellid, and one is a siliceous 
sponge with thickly felted monaxial spicules. 

On muddy bottoms between 100 and 1500 fathoms in the 
northern part of the Pay of Bengal not one sponge was found. 
But off the west const of the Andamans, from a clean bottom 
of coral-sand in 240 to 220 fathoms, the tangles came up 
inernsted w ith Farrea (two species) and with a few specimens 
of EuphcteUa (one species), llyalonema (one species), and 
two other species of Hexactinellid sponges. 

Again, in 1000 fathoms in the Laccadive Sea numerous 
sponges were taken in the trawl, including Euplectella y Ilya - 
lonema , and over twenty specimens of a firm, compact, globu¬ 
lar species, of which the skeleton is formed by a thick felt of 
monaxial siliceous spicules. These last either were adherent 
to dead coralla of Car polity Ilia communis or had grown round 
the anchor-stalks of dead llyalonema . 

The anchor-stalks of all our living specimens of llyalonema 
were thickly incrusted with colonics of an Epizoanthus. 

Subgrade B. C(EL0MATA . 

Phylum VERTEBRATA. 

Class PISCES. 

The bathybial fishes collected during the season number 
thirty-five species, of which all but ten are new to science. 
As the whole of these species have been already described 
or noticed in this Magazine (* Annals/ Sept. & Oct. 1890), 
it will be sufficient now to give merely a list of them. 

We divide them into (1) true bathybial forms, and (2) 
forms which are locally bathybial in the surface-heated seas 
of India. 

(1) The true bathybial fishes are twenty-five species; among 
them are the following apparently new types:— 

(i.) DatJtpseriola (‘Annals/ Sept. 1890, p. 202).—A 
Carangid with the general aspect of Cuhkejys. 

(ii.) Doner$don ( 7 . c. p, 20d).—A Traclnnid which might 
be taken for the Gadoid Ckiasmodusy but that, besides having 
large nseudobranchi® and an armed preopercle and wanting 
an air-bladder, it has the first ray of the ventral, the first and 
second (small) rays of the anal, and all the rays of the first 
dorsal fin in the form of well-characterized non-articulated 
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spines. Our specimen, which is over 6 inches long and in good 
preservation, was examined in the fresh state, and if it should 
prove to be identical with Chia$modus f we consider that 
Chiaamodwt must be removed from the Malacopteiygians, 
while Ponerodon must become a synonym. 

(iii.) Paronetrodea (l. c . p. 206). — A Pediculate with the 
spinous dorsal fin reducea to two 
(luminiferous) cephalic tentacles, and 
hardly differing from the Arctic mV/l 

Oneirodes, I Nj 

(iv.) Tauredophidium (L c. p. 212), f IWf 

—A Brotuline Ophidiid allied to the // 

* Challenger ’ Indo-Pacific genus V I (Cm 

Acanthonus , but having the eyes re- ) /i vy ] 

duced to hidden rudiments. / In^ n 

(v.) Dermatorus (ibid, Oct. 1890, Vj j\ 

p. 298).—A Brotuline Ophidiid with jJ /l 

close affinities to the wide-ranging /Vz/l 

deep-sea form Porogndits . f jj* 1 

(vi.) Scopelengys ( l . c. p. 302).— V|| \ 

A Scor>elid apparently related to both m ! I 

kkopelus and Nanobrachium . iXk \ 

(vii.) Thaumaetomias (ibid. Sept, ™ { 

1890, p. 220).—A Stomiatid differing | 

from the remarkable genus Malacosiem 

only in some details of dentition, in x IpH 3 

the forward position of the ventral ^ j ^ 

fins, and in the complete absence k 1 ~ 

of pectoral fins. The curious hyo- m \ 

mental muscular band, which allows ffl l 

the lower jaw to be turned completely Im \ j 

backwards over the hyper-extended M 1 | 

head, is as well developed as it is in K 8 | 1 'I 

Malacoaieua . Wm \ j m 

(viii.) JSarcetes (ibid. Oct, 1890, KgSl 1 j m 
p. 305).—An Alepocephalid very ; j I mk 

nearly allied to Bathytroctea , from i IABS& 

which it differs most conspicuously in Wmm j I { W 

the pluriserialarrangement of the teeth Wrn j l 

in the jaws. 1/ j 1 I 

(x.) A ulaatomatomorpha (Z.c.p.307). 

—A most remarkable Alepocephalid, 

differing from all other genera of 

its own family in having the pseudo* 

branchiee quite rudimentary and the i 

bones of the head prolonged into a f ™ 
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long snout The head of this unique fish is covered throughout 
with a thick spongy glandular skin of a dazzling white reflexion 
and probably luminous in function* In correlation with this 
the eyes are very large. Fig. 1 represents Aulastomata - 
morpha phoepherops , one half the natural size. 

(x.) Promyilantor (L c. p. 310).—A Mursenid of the Conger 
alliance, characterized by the almost inferior position of the 
mouth, and by the broad bands of villiform teeth in the jaws 
and palate. 

The complete list is as follows :— 


1. Melamphah mlzoltpis, Gthr. 

2. Batkyteriola cyanea y g. et sp.n. (A.) 

3. Ponerod<m voatator , g. et sp. n. (A.) 

4. Paroneirode» glomerosus , g. et sp. n. 


5. $eof>ythiU$ptcrotu$ t sp. n. (A.) 

6. Bathyonus ylutinosue, sp. n. (A.). . 

7. Monomitopu* nigripinnis , g. et sp. 

n. (A.). (Ophidiidaj.). 

8. ParadieroUne Vaillanti . 

9. Dervnatorus trichiurus , g. et sp. n. 

(A.) .... 

10. Ta urtdophidium Uextii y g. et sp. n. 

(A.)... 

11. Macrurus Hoelcynii , sp. n. (A.) .. 

12. -- Wood-Masoni, sp. n. (A.) .. 

13. *_ Hextii, sp. n. (A.) . 

14. Bathygadu* longijUU, Goode and 

Bean. 

16. Seopelue pyrwbohM, sp. n. (A.) .. 

16. Scopdmgys triitit , g. et sp. n. (A.) 

17. ChnulMu* Sloanii . 

18. ^OKfmistomtaiatr^g.etBp.n.tA.) 

19. BathytrooUe *quamosu$ } sp. n. (A.) 

20. NarceUi erimelai, g. et sp. n. (A.) 

21. PtatytrocUe apus y Gthr. . 

22. Auhstoinaiemcrpha pkoepheropt, 

fc. et sp. n. (A.) . 

23. Hahenuru* affini*, Gthr. .. 

24. —— Hoebynii, sp, n. (A.) . 

26. PromytUmtor purpwrtm^ g. et sp, n. 

(A-J. 
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(2) The local bathybial orhemibathybial forms taken were;— 
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Fathom#. 

2ft. Parascombrops pelluddus , Alcock . . Bay of Bengal. 98-102 

27. Centropristis investigatory, sp. o. 

(A.). |t »* 

28. Uranosropus crassic'ps, sp. n. (A.) „ ,♦ 

29. Trigla hem Meta, Schlegel . M „ 

30. Oobiiut eonuies, sp. n. (A ) „ „ 

31. CalUonymus earehares, sp. n. (A.) „ ,* 

32. Scianectes macrophthalmus, Alcock ,, „ 

33. Cynoglossus Carpcuteri, Alcock . . ,, „ 

34. Scopalus pterotus, sp. n. (A.) .... „ „ 

35. , sp. ii vi 


Phylum E CHINO DERMA. 

Class ASTEROIDEA. 

Asteroldea were trawled on three occasions, and thirty-eight 
individuals of nine species and as many genera were collected. 
Of these thirty-two specimens, of five species and genera, were 
obtained on a clean and comparatively hard bottom of coarse 
coral-sand off the west coast of the Andaman Islands, in 240 
to 220 fathoms, while the six remaining specimens, of four 
species and genera, came from 740 to 1000 fathoms in the 
Laccadive Sea, where the bottom consists principally of coral- 
mud. Of nine fairly successful hauls in water of 100 to 1500 
fathoms in the northern part of the Bay of Bengal, where the 
bottom consists of soft mud (terrigenous deposit), not one 
produced a starfish. 

There is little doubt that the investigation by a specialist 
of this collection, which is but a small part of the accumu¬ 
lations of several years’ trawling in Indian waters, would 
bring to light some new forms. 

We have here attempted nothing more than to roughly 
indicate the affinities of the forms most recently acquired. 

Order P H A N E ROZ O NI A. 

Family Archasterida. 

1. Pontaster, Sladen. 

Three fairly perfect specimens of a species very near to P. 
venustu*, Sladen, were taken in the Laccadive Sea, off the 
Elicapeni shoal, in 1000 fathoms. In our specimens the 
supero-marginai plates are more numerous and the inner aeries 
of spinelets on the infero-marginal plates is comparatively 
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stronger; but in all other respects they correspond with the 
description of the * Challenger ’ species. Colours in the fresh 
state light pink. 


2. Pluton aster, Sladen. 

We refer with some hesitation to this genus ft single speci¬ 
men of a proctuchous form from 740 fathoms, off the coast of 
Goa. It has supero-marginal plates, with a prominent, 
centrally-placed dorsal spine; but the Madreporiform body is 
exposed and the adambulacral plates are covered with small 
spmelets, as in the subgenus Tethyaster, Colour in the fresh 
state light pink. The stomach of this specimen contained an 
intact Natica and an empty Dentalium tube. 


Family Porcellanasterid®. 

3. Pokcellan aster, Wyville Thomson. 

One small specimen of a form resembling in all important 
particulars JP. aeruleus , Sladen, was obtained from 740 fathoms 
on the same occasion as the last preceding. Some of the 
actinal intermediate plates carry a delicate centrally-placed 
spicule. Colour in the fresh state bluish white. The stomach 
was distended with mud. 

4. Family Astropectinida. 

A small mutilated Astropectinid, of whose exact position 
we cannot be assured, was taken in 240 to 220 fathoms, off 
the west coast of the Andaman Islands. 

Family Pentagonasterid®. 

5. Nymph aster, Sladen. 

From 240 to 220 fathoms, in the same situation as the last, 
a single specimen closely related to N. protentus , Sladen. 
Colour yellowish white. 

6. Medi aster, Stimpson. 

With considerable hesitation we refer to this genus a single 
specimen from 740 fathoms, off the coast of Goa. It has all 
the essential characters of the genus, except that it does not 
bear pedicellaria. Colour light pink. 
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Order CRYPTOZONI A. 

Family Zoroaster id®. 

7. Zoroaster, Wyville Thomson. 

Twenty-three specimens of a species nearly resembling Z. 
Ackleyi ,, rcrrier, from off the West-lndian Islands. Off the 
west coast of the Andamans, 240 to 220 fathoms. CoIouts 
brick-red. 


Family Echinasterid®. 

8. Plectaster, Sladen. 

We venture to include in this genus a remarkable crypto¬ 
zone, reticulate form, characterized by the exceedingly wide- 
meshed reticulation of the abactinnl plates (which leave large 
interspaces each of which is perforated by innumerable 
papula;), by the groups of stout spinelets imbedded in mem¬ 
brane borne by the abactinal plates, and by the parallel, 
biserial, palisade-like armature of the adambulacral plates. 
In only one specimen, however, are the actinal intermediate 
plates—and in that one only a few of the plates—spinate. 
Five specimens, from 240 to 220 fathoms, off the west coast 
of the Andamans. Colours dark reddish Drown. 

Family Pedicellasterid®. 

9. Pedicellahter, Bars. 

Two large specimens of a species characterized by very 
numerous and very large forcipiform pedicellarim, from 240 
to 220 fathoms, in the same situation as the last. 

Class 0PHIUE0IDEA. 

Eight or nine species of Ophiuroidea were obtained during 
the season. Of these six or seven species, numbering several 
scores of individuals, were caught in the tangles on a dean 
bottom of coarse coral-sand off the west coast of the Anda¬ 
mans (240 to 220 fathoms). A single specimen was taken 
in the Laccadive Sea in 740 fathoms, bottom coral-mud: and 
off the Madras coast, from a muddy bottom in 1810 fathoms, 
six small specimens of a form which is probably Ophiomattus 
were obtained. 

In a group presenting so many technical difficulties we 
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have not in the time available made any attempts at deter¬ 
mination. 


Class ECHINOIDEA. 

From the station off the west coast of the Andamans which 
yielded such a rich result in Sponges, Umbellulids, Asteroids, 
and Ophiuroids were also obtained numerous specimens of 
Cidams of the genera or subgenera Dorocidaris and Poro- 
cidaris. 

The first of these had previously been noted by the 1 Inves¬ 
tigator 1 as exceedingly abundant off the reefy Andaman coasts 
in 100 to 250 fathoms. Off the Madras coast, in 1310 
fathoms (Station 97), two specimens of a large irregular 
Echinoid with hard, thiu, and very brittle test were met with. 
And finally, in the Laccadive Sea, at 740 and 1000 fathoms, 
several flue specimens of Phormosoma of three different species 
were taken. 


Class H0L0THUR0IDEA. 

In the mud of the north-western part of the Bay ot Bengal 
(Stations 76, 81, 97, 101, 102) Holothurians were fairly 
abundant. Those near the 100-fathom limit, as far as super¬ 
ficial examination goes, are indistinguishable from the 
shallow-water forms to be found in this vicinity. Those 
from 690 to 1810 fathoms were characteristic forms with the 
body-wall of the mucoid or gelatinous consistence of the 
tissues of a Medusa, defying preservation, and of a uniform 
coloration ranging; from pinkish purple to dark violet. 

In the Laccadive Sea, at 740 and 1000 fathoms, similar 
large Holothurians were numerous j and at the latter depth 
two specimens of the deep-sea genus Deima } with rigid cal¬ 
careous exo* skeleton, were taken. 


Phylum MOLLUSC A. 

Branch A. Glossophoka. 

Class GASTROPODA. 

Family Sjootgrpida, 

I. Sgcoiypus f sp. (Fig, 2.) 

A large species; the shell characterised by a compara¬ 
tively exsert spire, by a relatively short and bvoad siphonat 
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Fii*. 


canal, by the umbilicus open to the very apex, and 
supra-sutural band of white glaze 
left throughout the spire by a por¬ 
tion of the callus remaining uncovered 
during growth. The longitudinal ribs 
of the shell are obtundate. alter¬ 
nately broad and narrow, with finely 
wrinkled edges, the crenulations 
being produced at regular intervals 
to form by their approximation very 
narrow, decussating, transverse lines. 

Colour of shell warm cinnamon, with 
transverse streaks of darker brown 
corresponding to lines of growth. 

Colour of the animal delicate pink, 
the edges of the mantle shading into 
a lemon-yellow. Three large speci¬ 
mens from a sandy bottom in 98 to 
102 fathoms off the Ganjam coast, 

x J. 


by a 



Family Pleurotomids, 

2. A single small Pleurotomid was taken from the mud at 
Station 97, 1810 fathoms. 


Family Strombida. 

3. Bostelhria deUcatnla , Nevill. {Fig. 8.) 

Rotftellaria dclicatula, Novill, Joiirn. As. Hoc . Bemr. vol. 1. (1881 >. 
pt. ii. p. m. 

This species has now become recognized as a quite charae* 
teristic inhabitant of the infra-littoral of the Bay of Bengal 
at and near the 100-fathom contour, as far as this has yet 
been explored by the * Investigator/ from Arrakan to the 
Uoddvari. The living animal is a bright pink, and it has 
imparted to the spirit in which it was preserved a beautiful 
magenta colour, which has stained permanently the packing- 
material, the legs and the branchiae of some Pcnai, and the 
soft tissues of a Cheetopod and of some other mollusks, con¬ 
tained in the tin in which it was first placed. The eyes are 
very large. The animal is possessed of great vitality, and, 
though coming from a considerable depth, lives happily for 
days in a bucket of sea-water, and appears to be unaffected by 
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prolonged deprivation of water in the 
moist atmosphere of ship-board. 

The type appears to have been 
described from an abnormally thin 
and varicose shell, which also, judg¬ 
ing from the slight development of 
the digitate processes of the outer 
margin oi the aperture, was probably 
young. The thinness of the type 
specimen is peihapg to be explained 
by its having come irom a gieater 
depth, our present series showing 
that the thickness of the shell varies 
inversely as the depth. 


Family Fhorid*. 

4. Xenophora pallidula (Reeve). 

A tolerably perfect dead shell was taken off the west coast 
of the Andamans in 240 to 220 fathoms (Station 56). It 
mav be mentioned lliat Prof. Wood-Mason dredged a dead 
and weathered specimen of this shell in the Andaman Sea at 
228 fathoms, at the same time with the typo of the iiomarid 
genus Nepkropsis ; and that in 1887 Commander Carpenter 
dredged a fine series of living specimens in 290 to 240 fathoms 
very near the position of Station 56. 

Family Capulid». 

5. Amalthea ) sp. 

Some small specimens, symbiotic with Rosiellaria deli - 
6atula 9 were taken in 98-102 fathoms (Station 96). 

Family Calyptrwida. 

6. Crepidula t sp. 

At Station 105 in the Laccadive Sea, at 740 fathoms, a 
single specimen was obtained of a curious form which we 
doubtfully refer to this genus. 

The shell is broadly and not quite regularly oval, depressed, 
thk, translucent, and covered with a delicate olive-green 

Ann , <6 Mag* AT. Uuf. Ser. 6. VoU vii. 2 
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epidermis; the apex is posterior, produced, pointed, with a 
slight spiral inclination to the left; the posterior fifth of the 
apeiture is closed by a horizontal shelly lamina. The animal 
has the tentacles subulate and the eyes apparently absent; 
but the rostrum is produced, in continuation of the buccal 
cavity, into a long proboscis, which is grooved doisally and 
expanded at the apex. 

Class SCAPHOPODA. 

7. An empty shell of a Dentaliuni was found in the stomach 
of a starfish of the genus Plutonaster at Station 105, 740 
tathoms. In its propoitions and polished whiteness it much 
resembles the shell of Dentalium perlongum. 

Class CEPHALOPODA. 

8. Only two cuttle-fishes were obtained, both of the order 
Deca|>oda. One was taken at Station 101, 922 fathoms, and 
from the transparency of its tissues, as well as from the fact 
of its being alive when brought on board, we infer that it is 
a pelagic form. The other was removed from the stomach of 
a fish ( Uranoseopus crass icepa) taken in 98 to 102 fathoms 
(Station 96). 


Branch B. LiPOC'EHULA. 

Class LAHELLIBSAHCHIATA. 

Family PectinkUs. 

9. Amimium , sp. 

At 740 fathoms in the Laccadive Sea, on a bottom of 
coral-mud, numerous specimens of an Amutst'ttm were found. 
It is n species with a large, compressed, subequi Valve, slightly 
inequilateral, thin, white, semitransparent snell, with small 
subequal ears. The interior of the shell is highly polished 
and each valve is strengthened by eleven conspicuous radiating 
costulse, the middle -and longest of which reaches from the 
dorsal margin only three quarters of the distance to the ventral 
margin of the shell. The costulai of the right valve are of 
neai ly the same width throughout; but those of the left 
increase in breadth from dorsum to venter, and are club- or 
fan-shaped. The animal is white and has no vestiges of 
pallial eyes, as has been previously observed in Other species 
of the genus. 
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Attached to the exterior of several shells were some curious 
dull green objects resembling fronds of Fucus. These con- 
sisted of a tuallus-like expansion firmly adherent to the 
shell, ending in a free vesicle, the contents of which resemble 
yolk of egg; they are perhaps eggs of some fish. 

Family Mytilid®. 

10. Modiola, sp. 

An almost characteristic inhabitant of the mud of the Bay 
of Bengal, as at present explored, in and near 100 fathoms, 
is a species of Mod to!a with a very thin, transparent, polished 
shell of an olive or dull yellow colour. The byssus is a large 
bunch of fine silky threads saturated with fine mud usually. 
Met with in beds in thick mud in 89 to 93 fathoms, and on 
sand in 98 to 102 fathoms. 

[Tu be continued.] 


II .—Notes on Lone/worn Goleoptera of the Group Ccranibyciiue, 
with Descriptions of new Genera and Species. By CHARLES 
J. Qahan, M.A., Assistant in the Zoological Department, 
British Museum. 

[Continued from vol. vi. p. 201.] 

SINCE the first part of these notes was written Professor Clir. 
Aurivillius, of Stockholm, has called my attention to two 
species belonging to the group, which were described by 
Daiman in Schfinherris i Synonymia, 1 and which have 
apparently been omitted from the Catalogue of (xemminger 
and Harold. The first species —Lamia mrricornis —is con¬ 
sidered by Prof. Aurivillius to be identical with ProsphiU» 
pilosioollis, Thoms.; and with this conclusion I Quite agree. 
The synonymy of the species will accordingly read 

Prosphilus Mrricorni s, Dalm. 

m lamia mrummi$ % Dalm. Schfiah. Synon. i. Appendix, p. 100. 
mproiphilus pUmcktU) thorns. 

t Prof. Aurivillius was good enough to send me for examina¬ 
tion some specimens of the second species mentioned abovo~ 
Lamia umbrina, Dalm. These were found to agree quite well 

2 * 
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with typical specimens of Plocederus nitidu *, a species which 
I regard as synonymous with Plooederus ferruginem , Linn, 
(see Ann, & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, vol. v. j>. 51). The 
species with its synonyms and varieties may therefore be 
written as follows:— 

Plocederus ferruginem , Linn. 

mCtrambi/.r ferruginru$ } Linn., Oliv., et Fabr. 

« Cerambyx yifja*, Fabr. 

— Lamia umbrina , Dftlm. in Schonh. Synonym, i. 3, Appendix, p, 101. 

ra Hammaticker ua nitidu*, \Vhi to. 

Var, 1\ vermtuBy Pa«c. ( Cvrambyv ). 

Var. P. niger (Chevr. MS.\ Gahan, /. o. p. 51. 

I have to thank Prof. Aarivlllius for also pointing out that 
Gvelodon ru8ttcum y F&hr., is a species of Taurotagus, very 
closely allied to T. Klugii } Lac. 

To Dr. Fr. Meinert, of Copenhagen, T am indebted for 
information concerning the typo specimens of Ceramhgx holo- 
senceusy Fabr. Two specimens from Trantjuebar are ticketed 
as types ■ in one the intergcnal groove is straight, in the other 
it is distinctly bowed backwards. I do not believe that these 
two conditions occur in the same species ; and I take there¬ 
fore as representing kofosericeus, Fabr., that specimen in 
which the intergcnal groove is straight. The amended 
synonymy of the species may thus be written :— 

y^Holesthes holoeericeus, Fabr. 

«a Ceramby.v hot owner us f Fabr. (nec Oliv.). 

= Pachydiasus vclu twice, Thoms. 

m Pachydissus eimitu, Gahan. 

csNeoctrambyz hoiotericeus, Cotes, lnd. Mua. Notes, vol. i. no. 2, pL v. 

fig. 8. 4 


To the synonymy of Plocedenu fulvicornu, Gudr. {—rttfi. 
cornu , Newm.), may, I think, be added P. pruinonu, Paae. 
( Cerambyx ). 

In Lacordaire’a subdivision of the genus Plocederut 
(Genera 8, p. 255) there is a misleading error with regard to 
the type species, P. cyanipennu, Thoms. This species is 
placed m the first division of Section A, whereas ft should 
come in the second division of the same section. P. nitidu 
vennis, Chevr., was in all probability the species mistaken 
by Lacoxdaire for cyantpennis, Thoms. 

Neocorambyaj grandie, ep. n, 

Magnus, sericeo-aurato dense pubescens; capita supra inter ooulos 
ienter angnstiinque sulcato, suloo inter antennas descendants; 
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prothorace lateraliter in medio obtuse angulafco, dorao omnino 
fortiter irregulariterque rugoso; elytrie pube sericeo-aurata non- 
nihil mntabile obtoctis, apioibus rotundatis, inermibus ; proceasu 
proAterni justice vorticali, acctabulis antieis extus angulatis; 
anlennis ( J) corpora multo longioribuB, articulis tertio quartoque 
valde incraAsatis, tertio quam primo paullo longiorc ot crassiore, 
prirao ct quarto subuHjuulibus, quin to minus fortiter incrassato, 
tertio suba>quali. 

Long. 00, lai. 17 mm. 

Hah. N. India, Allahabad ( J . C. Bowring , Esq.). 

The single specimen (in the Museum collection) of this 
distinct and magnificent species is in a rather damaged con¬ 
dition. There are but ten complete joints to the antenna*, 
and these together surpass the oody by about a third part. 
The fine silky golden-yellow pubescence gives rather feeble 
woir6 reflexions on the el} tra. Owing to the shortness and 
great thickness of the third and fourth joints of the antennas 
J was at first inclined to place the species in Pachydisnua ; 
but the size and remaining characters seem to fit it better for 
jSeoceramhyx . As in the true PnchydiHsm, we see that even 
amongst evidently nearly related species of the same genus 
the third joint may vary considerably in length and thickness. 
It must be admitted that Neoceramhyx —taking N. jyaris, 
Wied., as the type—cannot by any hard-and-fast characters 
be differentiated from Pachydisms . The eves offer no dis¬ 
tinguishing character, and the anterior cotyloid cavities may 
in some species of Puchydism and even m some specimens 
of the same species, e. g. P. ptcipenms, be ungulate externally, 
while in others they are completely closed. It was unfortu¬ 
nate that Lacord&ire should have taken the characters of the 
eyes and of the anterior coxal cavities as the basis of lus sub¬ 
division of this group. 

Imbrius ? mandilularis, sp. n. 

Fuseus, griseo-cinereo-pnbescenB; mandibulis longie, valde curvatis; 
oculis supra approximate, subtus late distantibus; capite pone 
oculoa gradatim august ato; protborace latitndine paullo longiore, 
utriuque levitcr rotundato, supra tranaversira irregulariterque 
plioafco ; elytris minute confertimque punctulatia, cinereo-pubee- 
centibus, singulis liueia tribus vel quafcuor glabris, obsolete 
elevatis, apicibus conjunctim et aubacumiuate rotundatis; an- 
tennis (<J ) corpora duplo longioribtts, articulis a tertio ad decimum 
(quarto multo breviore excepto) suba&qualibus, articulo undecimo 
longtssimo; anteunis (?) oorpore paullo longioribua. 

Long. () 24, lat. 6j ,* long, mandib. 3 -j mm. 

JSa6, Penang. 
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'By the long, strongly carved, and acutely pointed man¬ 
dibles this species may be distinguished from any other in 
the whole group. \Vhether this character and one or 
two others of minor importance are in themselves sufficient 
to raise the species to the rank of a genus 1 am at present 
unable to decide. Though the mandibles are much longer 
than in the typical species of lmbrius } they seem to be of 
much the same foim. The head is more elongate and more 
gradually ininowed behind the eyes than in Imbrius lineatua ; 
but this difference is not so evident in the female, in which 
also the mandibles are much less developed. The prostemal 
process is feebly tubercled behind. The first joint of the 
posterior tarsus is almoBt equal in length to the two following 
joints combined. 

The genus Imbrius ought, I think, to be retained, though 
it would be hard to give characters of importance separating 
it irom Dymattius. The most essential difference lies in the 
tiuncate and spinose apices of the elytra in the latter. The 
antenna? of the male m botli genera are much longer than 
those of the female. In /. ephebw, Pasc, (<J), the antennse 
are half as long again ns the body ; and in K tmeatus , Pasc. 
(<J), they are almost twice as long as the body. 

Dymasius, Thoms. 

Lacordairc’s characterization of this genus is inaccurate. 
Though he has described the male as well as the female, he 
piobably had only specimens of the latter sex before him. 

In the male the antenna? are about twice as long as the 
body, with the eleventh joint much longer than the tenth, 
with the third and filth joints subequal, each longer than the 
fourth. (Lncordaire says Ct 3 £gal k 4-5 rdunis; ” but this is 
not tiue e\en of the female, iu which the third joint is dis¬ 
tinctly longer than the fifth, but is certainly not equal to the 
fourth and filth united.) The first joint of the posterior tarsus 
is not quite as long as the tw o succeeding joints combined. 

in referring to the elytra Lacordaire says these organs 
present no trace of punctuation. In the five or six specimens 
ihat I have seen the longitudinal subglabrous lines of the 
elytra exhibit a fine punctuation made up of close unequal- 
sized punctures. 

Ctrambyx macilentus, Pasc. {Pachydissus in Cat. Gem. et 
liar.), must be referred to this genus. The male type of this 
species differs from males of V, $trigo$u* } Thoms., only in 
that the third and fifth joints of the antenttse are relatively 
shelter and the external apical spines of the elytra are directed 
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more obliquely outwards, These differences may perhaps be 
little more than individual. 

Elydnus, Pa sc. 

This genus is even more nearly allied to Dymasius than is 
Imbriua. It will be best perhaps to consider it as a distinct 
section of Dymasius ) characterized by the unspined apices of 
the elytra and the prothorax almost equally contracted at the 
base and apex. I can (ind nothing in the characters of the 
ttiitemneand sternal processes by which it can be distinguished 
generically from Dymasius . In addition to the species 
placed in it by Mr. i J oscoe, the section will include D. stri- 
yosus } Pasc. I propose to alter the name of this species to 

Dymasius ( E/ydnus) Pascoei y n, n. 

■» Dymasius striyvirus, Pasc. (nt*c Tboms.). 

Dial eyes undulatus } sp. n. 

D.pauptri subaimilia, sed differt inter alia capita pone oeulos minus 
eiongato ; oculis valde emarginatis, baud divisis ; orticulo anteu- 
tmrum quiuto quam tertio longiore, articulo undecimo (J) 
lougituaimo ; elytris apice conjunct ini rotumlatia, inormibus. 

Long. ( d $ ) 10-21, lat. mm. 

Hal). Siam, Burmah, and Ceylon. 

Head but slightly elongated behind the eyes; the latter 
deeply enough emarginate in front. Prothorax somewhat 
longer than broad, constricted at the base and apex, slightly 
rounded at the sides; transversely and not very strongly 
wrinkled above; covered, with the exception of a line along 
the middle of the disk, with a silky greyish pubescence. 
Elytra clothed with a dense silky pubescence, giving motrS 
reflexions; where rubbed the reddish-brown derm is seen to 
be closely and very finely puuctulate; apices conjointly 
rounded and unarmed. Head transversely wrinkled below 
between the eyes. Antennae in the male more than twice as 
long as the body, with the third and succeeding joints villose 
underneath, with the third joint shorter than the fifth, the 
tilth, sixth, and seventh subequal, the fifth to tenth gradually 
decreasing and, taken togetner, scarcely longer than the 
eleventh : antenna* in the female a little longer than the 
bodv f with the eleventh joint scarcely longer than the tenth. 

This species has at fits! sight a rather strong resemblance 
to 1) 4 pauper. Pasc., and allied species, but is to be distin* 
gtrished by characters that may almost be considered geuerio 
in their importance. 
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Lachnoptcrus socius , up. n. 

Ator; prothorace supra nitido, fere omnino transvorsim plicato, 
sulcis dnobiiB longitudinalilms antice conjuncfis impresso ; elvtris 
nifoscentibuH, confertiswime punctulatis, pube breve fulvo-auran- 
tiaca sparsim obtectin; aiitetuiis () Bubgraeilibus, corpora 
panllo longioribus. 

Loug. 1(5, lat. T> mm. 

Hah . Philippine Wands, In the collection of Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Fry. 

Deep black. Prothorax broadest just behind the middle, 
somewnat glossy and almost wholly transversely wrinkled 
above; the disk without smootli tubercles and with two longitu¬ 
dinal impressions which anteriorly become more oblique and 
unite at some distance before the apex. Elytra reddish, with a 
short tawny-orange pubescence not thick enough to conceal 
the very close and fine punctuation beneath it. Anteunaa in 
the male rather slender, a little longer than the body. 

In L. auripennisy Newm., the only hitherto described 
species of the genus, the prothorax is broadest at or a little 
before the middle, is covered above by a dull black tomentum, 
and, on the disk, bears three usually smooth tubercles. The 
elytra are more thickly pubescent than in noctus , and the 
antenmu are in both sexes shorter than the body. 

Pachydxsscjs, Newm. 

Some of the species previously included in this genus I 
have placed in ££ok&thz*y some 1 have removed to Plocederus. 
Those that remain fom a heterogeneous collection, which 
may for the sake of convenience be arranged in sections. 
Tlicse sections are so distinct as to be almost equivalent to 
genera, and names will therefore be proposed for them. The 
antennee of the male are in no case longer than twice the 
length of the body, and are usually much shorter than this ; 
the joints are never spined at their outer apex; the third ana 
fourth joints are usually, though sometimes very feebly, 
thickened at the apex. The pubescence is usually somewhat 
silky, sometimes with feeble moiri reflexions on the elytra. 
The nead is nearly always grooved between the upper lobes 
of the eyes, though the groove is in many cases very shallow. 
The eyes vary in the extent to which they are produced in 
front. The head generally: carries underneath one or more 
transverse grooves, in addition to a postocular sulcate con¬ 
striction. 

In the following synopsis the references to the antennae are 
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to thorn: of the male. The antenna?, in the female are in nearly 
every ease shorter than the body. 

5 A. AnWime variable. Femora without ca- 
rime. Prnsteinimi subtruncate behind. 

Klytra usually sjunobc at the apex. 

(PnchydUam vena*.) 

Antennas shorter tlrnn the bndy, with the 
third to fifth joint* strongly thickened, sub- 
equal. Apices of the chtra tmn*oersclv 
truncate, each briefly bispuiosu. Head with 

a single transverse gioove underneath. I. P. brrvicorni*, sp. n. 

Antenna? slightly Kur|«wdtisr the elytra, 
with the third and fourth joints strongly 
thickened, the third hut little 1 mger than the 
fourth. Apices of elytra obliquely truncate, 
each bispiuota*. Head underneath with two 
distinct transverse grooves separated by a 
prominent ridge. 2. P. *ericu*, Nesvm. 

Antonme ( d ) ? Prothorax wholly irregu¬ 
larly wrinkled above. Apices of eh tra trans- 
Teraely truncate, each moderately bispinose. 

Hoad with a single transverse groove under¬ 
neath. Prosternal process slightly bifid 

behind .!. ft. P. rugusioolli*, sp. xi. 

Antenna? (<J) almost half ns long again ns 
the body, with the third and fourth joints 
slightly nodose at the apex, the third half as 
long again ah tho fourth. Apices of elytra 
obliquely truncate, each bispinose. lload 
with two distinct transverse grooves under¬ 
neath. 

Antenna? half ns long again as the bodv, 
with the third and fourth joints very slightly 
thickened at the apex, the third twice 
as long aa the fouTfch. Apices of el> tra tran.v 
verwlv truncate, each bispirwse. iiend with 
a single transverse groove underneath. 

An ten had a little longer than the body, with 
the third and fourth joints strongly thickened, 
subequal Apices of the elytra rouuded or 
subtruncate, each briefly inner on ate at. the 
suture. Head with a single transverse groove 
underneath ..... 

Antennae nearly twice as long as the body, 
with the third and fourth joints and some of 
the following slightly nodose at the apex, the 
third much longer than the fourth. Pro- 
thorax narrowed anteriorly and posteriorly, 
somewhat angulately dilated in the middle. 

Auice* of the elytra truncate, each briefly 
spined at tho suture... 


4. P. intvrmedius, »p. n. 


o. J\ nuhilu *, Pose. 


0. P, ptcipennis , Germ. 


7. P. sp. n. 
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Antenme near!/ twice as long as the body, 
with the third and fourth joints scarcely 
thickened at the apex, tin' third much longer 
tiian the fourth. Prothorax very slightly 
rounded at the sides. Elytra with slight 
moird reflexions. Apices somewhat obliquely 
truncate, each briefly spinose at the suture* 

Intermediate cotyloid cavities narrowly open 

externally. 8. P. rmUtknm, White, 

PeirJn/d/sttu* dhnyjntxiA, Harold, may perhaps come into this section. 
According to Harold it is very near P, nataltims, and differs chiefly by 
its slightly curved posterior tibitc. The third joint of the antenna* is 
scarcely longer than the first, while in JP. natakmis the third joint is 
nearly twice as long as the lirat. 

§ B. Antenna* ($ ) longer than the body, with 
the third and fourth joints more or less 
thickened, the third scarcely longer than 
the fourth. Elytra rounded or subtrun¬ 
cate, and unarmed at the apex. Femora 
without carinte. Prasternum simple, uot 
very strongly arched. Head without a 
distinct transverse groute underneath. 

( Maryites, Paso., MS ) 

Antenme with the third and fourth joints 
strongly thickened, obconical. IVotnorax 
slightly uneven at the sides. Klytra with a 
grey pubescence . 0. P. sptnuf, Pane. 

Antenme (c?)? Prothorax somewhat un¬ 
even at the sides. Elytra with a fulvous 
pubescence .*.10. P,fulvi<!u* t Paso. 

Antennae a little longer than the body, with 
the first to fifth joints aubcqual, the third and 
fourth thickened, subeylinarieal. Prothorax 
evenly and not very strongly rounded at the 
sides. Elytra with a greyish tawny or fawn 
pubescence.. *..... 11. P. kumilit, vp. n. 

J C. Eyes large, not very widely separated 
below. Antennae in the male longer than 
the body, with the third and fourth 
joints slightly thickened at the apex, 
the third distinctly longer than the 
fourth. Apices of the elytra truncate 
or subtruneate, dentate or unarmed. 

Femora feebly carinate on each side 
below. Prosternal process not strongly 
raided, subtruncate or tubcrculate near 
its posterior extremity. Metoatoraum 
usually provided With* a small anteto- 
latenu process, which portly cute off 
the epimeron from the intermediate 
cotyloid ca\ity. (Dervlus.) 

Antemuo about half as long again as the 
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body, with the third joint much longer then 
the fourth. Prothorax with a broad, 
smooth, excised spnco on each Hide. Elytra 
truncate nt the apex, dentate at the suture. 

Antero-lateral process of metAsUTiium very 
feeble ... 12. P . maurUanicui, Bttq. 

Antenmo a little longer than the body, 
with the third joint not much longer than tbe 
fourth. Eyes in the male almost contiguous 
abovo. Prothorax with a narrower excised 
smooth space on each side. Apices of ehtra 
subtnmcate or almost rounded, and uuanned. 

Antero-lnternl process of metasternum dis¬ 
tinct . 13. P. dtmissu*, Pasc. 

Antenna* ( c O f Prothorax with a narrow 
canaliculate excised space on each side, the 
disk with two oblique impressions, anteriorly 
widely diverging, Apices of elytra subtrun¬ 
cate, and unarmed. Pubescence with faint 
moitS reflexions. Antero-lateral process of 

motasternum distinct. 14. P. arciferu *, sp. n. 

An ten lift} nearly half as long again ns the 
body, with tbe third and fourth joints 
scarcely thick*ned at the apex, the third 
almost twice as long as the fourth. Pro- 
thorax obtusely bitubercuiate on each side, 
without excised smooth space. Apices of the 
elytra truncate, dentate externally, briefly 
spined at the suture. Pros ter mil process 

somewhat strongly and obtusely tuWcled 
behind. Antero-lateral process of metaster¬ 
num distinct . 15. P. femortUu*, Chevr. 

Pacht/dimis incuttu *, Gerst., probably belongs to this section. 

f 1). Of relatively shoiter and stouter form 
than the species of the preceding sec¬ 
tions. Antemius in the male nearly 
twice as long as the body, with a short 
delicate fringe of hairs umiemeath j with 
the scape cicatrised, the cicatrice limited 
by an mccmpkte carina. Klvtra trun¬ 
cate at the apex. Femora feebly carinate 
on *ach side below*. IVosternnl process 
fiubtruncate behind. (Diutifots.) 

Pubescence loss dense. Antennae with the 
third joint much longer than the fourth .... 16. P implex, White. 

Pubescence denser. Antennae with the 
third joint but little longer than the fourth. , 17. P, vnyu* } sp. n. 

PctchydimiB hrevicorni$ ) sp. n. 

Grieeo dth*® pubeecens j antemtis corpora brevioribus, articnlts a 
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tertio ad quintum () fortiter incrasaatis; elytris apiee truneatis, 

brevitor quadrisptnosK 
Long. lat. 8 mm. 

Hah. West Australia. Male in British Museum, male a ml 
female in Mr. Fry’s collection. 

Clothed with u dense ashy-grey pubescence, giving on the 
elytra slight silky reflexions. Antenna^ in both sexes shorter 
than the body, in the male a little longer than in the female, 
and with the third to fifth joints very mueh thickened ; the 
third joint, conical in form, about equal in length to the 
scape, the fourth scarcely shorter than the third or firth. Pro¬ 
thorax slightly angulufe at the middle of each side, with the 
rugosity of its upper surface almost concealed by the pubes¬ 
cence ; the disk with an apparently smooth space just in front 
of the basal transverse groove. Elytra transversely truncate 
and briefly quadrispinose at the apex. Head underneath with 
a single transverse groove in addition to the postocular con¬ 
striction. 


Pachydissm serious, Newm. 

Antenna' in the male barely Buriwisaing the elytra, with 
the third and fourth joints much thickened and the third but 
little longer than the fourth. Elytra obliquely truncate and 
quadrispinose at the apex, prolonged more at the outer than 
at the inner angles, and with the outer spines a little longer 
and stronger than the inner ones. Prothorax feebly tuberefed 
on each side, somewhat regularly transversely wrinkled above, 
with two longitudinal impressions uniting anteriorly ami 
limiting a subcentral smooth space. Head underneath with 
two distinct transverse grooves, separated by a median ridge* 
in addition to the sulcate constriction immediately behind the 
eyes. 


Pachydissus rugosicoUis, sp. n. 

Piceo-fuscus, griseo subtiliter pubosccns; prothoraee lateraliter in 
medio obtuse angulato, supra intricato-rugoso sine impressionibus 
longitudmalibus ; el) trie fuscis, pube grisea subserieoa subtilifcer 
obtectis; apicibus recto truncatis, quadrispinosis; prooetmu pm- 
sterni postice leviter bifido. $. 

Long. 33, lat. 6 \ mm* 

llal . Australia. 

Prothorax intricately wrinkled above, without longitudinal 
impressions. Apices of the elytra transversely truncate, with 
all the angles distinctly spined. Head underneath with a 
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aingle transverse groove in addition to the postocular con¬ 
striction. 

r i he species somewhat resemble* P. serious, but may be 
easily distinguished by the characters given. 


Pachydissus intermedins, sp. n. 

P. serico verieimilis, sod differt prothoruee lateraliter in medio obtu- 
fliuii tubereulato, et axitcnms corpora 8o*qni-longioribus, articulis 
terfcio qtmrtoque apioe min\H fortiter nodonia, articulis tortio 
quin toque plus elongatis. . 

Long. 27 1 lat. 7] mm. 

Hah. South Australia (Bakewefl). 

Without the distinct difference in the antenna* this species 
might well be placed with serious. The, antennas arc, how¬ 
ever, much longer (surpassing the elytra by about the last 
three joints) ; the third joint is about half as long again as 
the fourth, and both these joints are only slightly nodose at 
the apex. The prothorax is more obtusely tubercled at the 
sides. 


Pack ydi&sus par vt coll is } gp. n. 

Badiuft, pube aureo-flava sericea levitor obtectus ; prothorace antioo 
poatioe^uo gradutim anguatato, medio utrinquo obtuse angulato, 
supra irregularitor et minus fortiter plicato; olvtris elongatis, 
leviter sericeo-pubescentibua; apicibus truncatis, sutura spinosis ; 
antennia ( ) corpora duplo fere longioribuSj articulo tortio quam 

primo raulto longiore, ( $>) corpore brevioribus. 

Long. () 32 , lat. mm. 

I[ab. N. India. 

Prothorax somewhat obtusely dilated or angulated at the 
middle of each side, and from thence gradually narrowed to 
the base and apex, irregularly and not very strongly wrinkled 
above. Elytra rather long, gradually and slightly narrowed 
posteriorly for about four fifths of their length, and then more 
quickly narrowed towards the apex, where they are truncate, 
With a short spine at the suture on each side: with a not 
very dense yellowish-tawny silky pubescence, which veils a 
reddish-brown derm, the pubescence giving faint wavy 
reflexions in certain lights. Antenna in the male not quite 
twice as long as the body, with the third and fifth joints sub- 
equal, each much longer than the first or fourth, and with the 
third and fourth ana some of the succeeding joints slightly 
nodose at the apex. Antenwe in the female a little shorter 
than the body. 
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Pachydissu* ( Marglten) humilts (Chevr., MS,), sp. n. 

Fuscus ; prothoraee supra et latcraliter punctato~rugo«o, pube gri&ea 
plagiatim dispoaita ; luterihus leviter ©t subaequaliter rotnudafci#; 
©lytria piceo-rufia, ru^uloso-punctutis, pube cervina vel griseo- 
fillva dense obiectis ; apieibus fcubtruncato-rotujidutis, inermibus; 
pedibus antemnsque pieeo-rufis, illig ruguloso-pnnctatis, leviter 
pubescent ibus, his (cf ) corpore paullo longioribus, ariiculis a prime 
ad qimitum subaxjuulibus, ceteris gradatim cresooutibus, artieuli* 
tertio et quarto crasHatis, aubeylindricia. 

Long. 1 l-lo, Jat. SJ mm. 

I Fab, Senegal. 

Tins species may be easily distinguished from P, egmun or 
P. fulvidu* by the move evenly rounded sides of the pro¬ 
thorax, the greatest width of the latter being ju^t behind the 
middle, and by the relatively narrower elytra. The antennas 
in the male are shorter than in P. egenus, with the third ami 
iourth joints much less strongly thickened. 

In one (female) sj>ecimen the pubescence of the elytra is 
fawn-coloured and somewhat glossy ; in the other two (in 
Mr. Fry's collection) it is dull and grey or fulvous; but in 
these 1 believe that it is faded. 

Pachydissva {Derofm) demissus, Paac, 

P Cerambyx volvulus, Fabr. Syat. Eleuth. ii p. 271. 

Ilamaticherus volvulus , Dej. (Jat. 

Pioeus, griseo tenniter pubeacens; oculis magnia, supra (d ) fere 
eontiguia; prothorace latoribus in medio rotundatis singulisque 
spatio angusto exciso, glabro; dorso transversim plica to, in medio 
raro levi; elytiis tenuiter sat denseque punetulatis, subtilifcer 
pubosoentibus; apicibus subtruncatis, iuermibos; prooessu antero- 
laterali metasterni dietincto: antemm (<$ ) corpore paullo longio* 
ribus, fiubserratis, articulis tertio et quarto spice leviter aodosis, 
quarto quam tertio paullo broviore. 

I/mg. 15-17, lat. 4-41 

Hab. India (Tranquebar, Nilghiris, Silhet), Philippines, 
and China. 

This species was included by Mr. Pascoe in his proposed 
genus Margitet, but it seems better placed in Section C of the 

E receding arrangement. The species is quoted by Dejean in 
is Catalogue as the Cerambyx volvulus of Fabr., and* it cer¬ 
tainly agrees very well with Fabricius’s description* 


Pachydt88U8 (Derolus) arctferus (Chevr», MS,), «p. n, 
Niger, griaeo-pubcaoens; capita supra inter ooulos sat distinct* 
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fcngtiBfcimque sulcata; profchbraee supra transvcvsim leviterque 
plica to, disco iroprosaioiiibus duabu* obliquis postiee transvoraim 
oonnexis, autico lata divergentilms ; elytris pubo grisea sericea, 
nonnihii mntabile, obtactis, dimidio basal i sparsira punctuiato, 
apicibus subtruncatis, nmticin ; procassu prosterni poatico sub- 
verticali; parte latarali metasterni antioo in prooessu parvo pro- 
ducta ; antennis ( 2 ) corpora brevioribus. 

2 . Long. 17-19, bit. 4j r> mm. 

Hab. Senegal, Port Natal. 

Head with a distinct but narrow groove between the eyes 
above, nith the eyes rather largo, riot very widely separated 
below, with the underside not distinctly grooved. Prothorax 
somewhat irregularly, transversely, and not strongly wrinkled 
above; tin* disk with two obliejue slightly arcuate impressions, 
joined by means of the Insinuate basal transverse groove 
behind, and anteriorly widely diverging, with tire space 
between less distinctly wrinkled than the parts external to 
them. Elytra with a silkv grey pubescence giving rather 
feeble moir& reflexions. The antero-lateral process of the 
metastermim is distinct enough, wilhout completely cutting 
off the epimeron from the intermediate cotyloid cavity. 

This species, of which I have only seen female specimens, 
seems somewhat nearly allied to a South-African species 
which I believe to be very near, if not the, Tapinolachnue 
Gy lien kali of F&hrams. 

Pachydissm (Dior thus) simplex, White. 

Oervmby.v holonertcm*, Oliv, fneo Fabr.). 

Hammalicheru* simplex, White. 

(Mi'umbyx t wmicom*, Pose. 

Paekydlmt* inclement, Thoms. 

Hairnnaticheru* heterveeru*, I>up. Dej. Cat, 

Bummaticherm Bericeut, Dej. Cat. 

Head feebly grooved above between the eyes. Antenn® 
in the male more than half as long again as the body, with 
the third and most of the following joints fringed with short 
and delicate grey hairs underneath; with the third joint much 
longer than the fourth, both these joints nodose at the apex; 
With the cicatrice of the scape limited by an incomplete 
carina. Prothorax rounded at the sides, irregularly and not 
very strongly rugose above ; the disk with some not very 
distinct longitudinal and oblique grooves, together forming a 
somewhat crown-shaned impression. Elytra with a unicolo- 
wms, greyish, slightly glossy pubescence, somewhat thiuner 
00 each side before the middle, and there revealing a reddish- 
brown or dark brown derm j apices truncate, shortly spirted 
at the suture. Femora feebly carinate on each side. 
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The types of all the species quoted above (with the excep¬ 
tion of F* tnclemens , Tlioins., which I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining) arc contained in the British Museum 
collection, and, after careful comparison, I have come to the 
conclusion that they represent but a single species. The 
types of simplex (White) and sericeus (Dej.) differ from the 
others in having the elytral derm reddish brown rather than 
dark brown. The distribution of the species, so far as it at 
present is known, is somewhat strange, and has caused me to 
hesitate before arriving at the conclusion stated above. The 
specimens named simplex and heterooerits are from West 
Africa, the types of holosericem (Oliv.), vernicosus , and 
inclemens are from India, and sericeus is from Java. There 
are also in the Museum collection dark-coloured specimens 
from Siam. 

To avoid the confusion which might arise by adopting 
Olivier’s name I have taken as the name of the species the 
one which comes next in order of priority. 


Pachydissus (Diorthus) vogue, sp. n. 

P. shnpliei affiim et similis, sod differt pube grisea densiore, articulo 
antennarura tertio quam quarto paullo longiore. 

Long. 25, lat. 7vJ mm. 

Hal . Li Senegal ? ” 

Clothed with a dense ashy-grey pubescence, somewhat 
thinner on each side of the elytra before the middle. An¬ 
tenna? (in the single male before me) about half as long again 
as the body, with the third joint not much longer than the 
fourth, with the scape cicatrized as in P. simplex. Femora 
feebly carinate on each side. The sculpturing ,of the pro¬ 
thorax is apparently almost exactly the same as in P. simplex, 
butj owing to the denser covering of pubescence, is not so 
easily seen. 

This species has a strong resemblance and an evident 
affinity to P. simplex (White), and its habitat might have 
thrown some light upon the distribution of the latter. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, of the two specimens one (the male 
type) is ticketed u Senegal the other (a female, in Mr* 
Fry’s collection) is ticketed st Nov. Holland,” The latter 
locality can scarcely be correct, 

Xoanodera laticornis, sp. n, 

Kigro-fusca; prothoraoe supra irregularifcer corrugate, dorso utrinque 
fnlvascente bivittato; elytris maculia lineisque fulvesoentibus, 
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ptatioe orebro punctatis, lateraliter ab humeria usque ad medium 
reticulato-oor r ugatidia<v> versus basin irrogulariter rugoeo, 
apicibus oblique truncates, singulisque breviter bispinosis; an* 
tennis articulis a quarto unilateraliter oompressis et valde dila- 
taiie; fernoribus haud catenates. 

Long* 25, iat. 8^ mm. 

//aft. Sarawak. 

Blackish brown. Head with a sparse fulvous-white pubes¬ 
cence in front, and with two indistinct fulvous-white vitt® on 
each side above. Prothorax coarsely and irregularly rugose 
above, with two fulvous-white vittte towards each side. 
Elytra each with a sutural line, a series of snots external to 
it, a short line from the base along the middle of the disk, 
and lines and spots on the posterior lmlf fulvous-white; with 
the sides from the shoulders to a little beyond the middle 
coarsely and reticulately corrugate, with the disk also some¬ 
what irregularly rugose, with the posterior half and the 
Iplural region just in front of the middle closely punctured 
inhere not covered by pubescence. The apices obliquely 
truncate and each famished with two short spines directed 
somewhat obliquely outwards. Body underneath with a 
sparse tawny pubescence. Legs very thinly pubescent; 
femora without carinm. Prosternal process strongly arched in 
the middle, gradually declivous posteriorly. Antennas greyish 
pubescent, equal in length to the body, with the joiuts from 
the fourth compressed aud dilated on the inner side, with 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth joints most strongly dilated, 
the antennas thus being broadest about the middle. 

A single specimen in the British Museum collection. 

In the greater width of the antenme aud the absence of 
Carinas from the legs this species differs from all the others 
included in the genus. 

Xoanodera ? viUicolli* , sp. n. 

ETgro-fuseus; capita fulvo-albo-pubescente, oculis magma, supra 
approximate * profchoraoe latitudine vix longiore, supra irregu- 
lanfcer rugose, vittis quinque longitudinalibus, aibo-pubesoentibus 
~una media, duabua versus singulum latus; elytris fortiter 
oonfertisfimeaue ptmctafci#, macuK# albo-pubesoentabus props 
•uiuramet apicem nonnihll spissis efcad marglnem lineam fo naan- 
tabus, apicibus rotund&tis; auteunis corpora paullo longioribue, 
articulis a quinto ad decimum intus oompressis et ad apioem 
angulato-produotis. rf * 

Long. 80, let. 6 mm. 

Sab: Borneo. 

Am* A Mag* A 7 . Met. Ser. 6. VoL vii. 


8 
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Dark brown, nearly black. Head with a fulvous-white 
pubescence. Prothorax about as long as it is broad in the 
middle, feebly rounded at the sides, irregularly rugose above, 
with five pubescent whitish lines, one median and two towards 
each side. Elytra very strongly and very closely punctured, 
with whitish pubescent spots somewhat irregularly and thickly 
spread on the sutural region, arranged in a row at the lateral 
margin, and forming a few short lines towards the apex. 
Body underneath with a slight greyish pubescence. Pro- 
sternal process strongly arched, posteriorly declivous. Meso- 
stemal process almost horizontal, feebly declivous anteriorly. 
Antennae surpassing the elytra by about the last joint, with 
the third and fifth ioints subequal, each barely longer than 
the scape, the fourth shorter, the sixth to tenth gradually 
increasing, the eleventh about half as long again as the tenth, 
with the joints from the fifth to the tenth compressed on the 
inner side and each angulately produced at the apex. 

I have placed this species in Xoanodera , rather to indicate 
its affinities than because I believe it to strictly belong to that 
genus. With but a single specimen before me I should not 
feel justified in creating a new genus in such a group as the 
present. 


Uhyiidodera robusta , ap. n. 

Pub© grisea fulvaque sat dense obtecta; prothorace supra valde 
irregulariterque rugoso, disco tuberculis duobus aculeatia ; elytris 
pube subplagiatim disposita, apicibus aubrotundatis, sutura 
spinoais; an tennis ( $ ) dimidium corporis vix excedenfcibua. 
Long. ( $ ) 84, lat. 9 mm. 

ffab. Bombay. 

Prothorax strongly and irregularly rugose above, with two 
of the short ridges, just in front of the middle of the disk, so 
much raised as to appear like two wedge-shaped tubercles, 
very slightly constricted at the apex, with an obtuse tubercle 
on each side close to the anterior border. Elytra with a 
pubescence partly fulvous, partly grey, somewhat denser in 
places, with the apices rounaed or subtnmcate and each with 
a moderately strong spine at the suture. 

This species most nearly resembles 2*. integra, Koibe. but 
is much larger, and is distinguished by the structure or the 
prothorax and the more prominent spine at the sutural apex 
of the elytra. r 


[To be continued.] 
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III .—British Fossil Crinoids, —IV. Thcnarocrinus gracilis, 
sp. nov. } Wen1o<'Jc Limestone , and Note on T, calfipygus. 
By F, A. Bather, M.A., F.G.S. 

[Plate I ] 

A. Note on Thcnarocrinus callipygus. 

Some seven weeks after the publication of Paper III., u On 
Thenarocrinus callipygus ” *, my friend Mr. W. Madeley of 
Dudley sent me an excellent specimen of that species which 
lie hao found in the cabinets of Mr. C. B. Ketley of Sraetln- 
wick. The collection of the late Mr. Charles Ketley is for 
the most part in the museum of Mason’s Science College at 
Birmingham, and it may be remembered that three ot the 
finest specimens of T. callipygus are there to be found. 
Some of the collection is, however, still in the possession of 
Mr. C. B. Ketley, and it is remarkable that it should contain 
this other even more instructive specimen of so rare a species. 
My best thanks are due to its owner for the ready loan of 
this interesting fossil. 

The specimen appears to come from the same horizon and 
locality as all the others, viz. the Upper Wenlock Limestone 
of Dudley, 

The specimen is a complete crown broken away from the 
Stem at the second or third joint. Its interest lies in the 
fact that it is seen from the posterior, and that the anal plates 
and lower portion of the ventral sac are very clearly displayed 
in their natural positions. In no other specimen known to 
me is the ana) area shown so clearly or completely; hence in 
the preceding paper it could only be represented by a recon¬ 
structed and composite diagram (Diag. 1, p. 227), The 
figure of the present specimen (PL I. fig. 3) proves the 
essential truth of this diagram. 

It was stated on p, 228 that alight variations existed, hence 
we are not surprised to find the present individual departing 
in one or two minor particulars from the more usual type. 
Thus, the first plate of both the distichous series is axillary, 
and not the second as was stated on p. 228 to be generally 
the case* In the tetrastichous series the first plate on the 
inner right band is seen to bear two small plates, but these 
again support only one. Such variations have no systematic 
value, but it would be unwise, while we are yet in the dark as 


3* 


♦ 'Annul*/ 1S90, vi. p.222. 
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to the true meaning of the ventral sac, to assert that they are 
of no morphological importance. 

The large size of the posterior infra-baeal, caused by its 
rising up to meet the radianal, is noteworthy, especially in 
connexion with the possible Carabocrinid affinities of this 
genus. 

In this species the angle which the side of the cup makes 
with the long axis is not 9g°, as erroneously stated on p. 225, 
but is 16° 15'. 

1 take this opportunity of publishing better representations 
of the British Museum specimens 57478 a (PI. 1. fig. 2) and 
574785 (PI. I. fig. 1) ; these correspond to figures 3 and 5 
of plate x. (‘Annals,’ 1890, vol. vi.). 

JB. Thenarocrinus gracilis, sp. nov. 

This species is founded on a specimen in the general collec¬ 
tion of the Museum of the Yorkshire Literary and Philoso¬ 
phical Society at York. Although I saw this specimen when 
examining tne Crinoids of that museum in September 1889, 
yet, as the genus Thenarocrinus was not then formulated, the 
relationship of this species to T. callipygus escaped my notice. 
Unfortunately the existence of this specimen only recurred to 
me after Paper III. had gone to press. It is with little doubt 
a Thenarocrinus , and, being entrusted to me through the 
kindness of my friend Mr. II. M. Platnauer^ Secretary to the 
Yorkshire Liteiary and Philosophical Society, I hasten to 
describe it. It would have been better to have procured yet 
other specimens, but none are known to me, and it seems 
advantageous to publish a description while on the subject of 
Thenarocrinus , instead of laying it aside to be again forgotten. 

The specimen (PI. I. fig. 4) is a crown with 6 milYira. of 
stem attached; it lies in the matrix, but is fortunately seen 
from the posterior. Formerly in the possession of Mr. Edward 
Wood, ot Richmond, Yorkshire, it was in 1880 bought along 
with tne rest of that gentleman’s specimens by John Reed, 
Esq., M.R.C.S.. of York, and by him presented with the 
whole of his collection to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society. 

The specimen retains Mr. Wood’s original label, which 
runs as follows:—“ Cyathocrinus {showing Proboscis), Silu¬ 
rian, Dudley It obviously comes from the Upper Wen* 
lock Limestone. 

Diagnosis. 

Cup conical, rather elongate ; plates mostly higher than 
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wider Arm® about six times length of cup, slender, dicho¬ 
tomize about five times ; arm-ossicles, when seen from back, 
about as high as wide; lateral compression veTy slight. 
Anal plates situated low in the cup. Stem {so far as known) 
smooth. 

The graceful and slender appearance suggests gracilis as a 
natural nomen triviale . 

Description of Specimen. 

Dorsal cup forms a cone the sides of which Are almost in a 
line with the gradually tapering proximal part of the stem 
below and with the arms above; thus its elongate character 
is exaggerated. The measurements are:—Breadth at base 
3*2 millim.; breadth at summit 6*5 millim. j height of cup 
5*5 millim. The specimen, however, is obviously flattened 
in the plane of bedding ; the stem, for instance, is so crushed 
that its section, instead of forming a circle, is an ellipse with 
axes in the proportion of nearly 3:2; the cup, as one 
would expect, is crushed more than the stem, and the 
proportions may be taken as quite 3 :2. The true measure¬ 
ments would thus be:—Breadth at base 2*7 millim.; at 
summit 5*4 millim. Consequently the angle which the side 
of the cup makes with the long axis is about 13° 47'. 

IB. presumably 5, of which 4 should be pentagonal. Only 
the two posterior are sect*: r. post. IB. pentagonal, with 
height about equal to breadth; 1. post IB. abnormally wide, 
of somewhat uncertain relations, but probably with truncate 
top supporting post. B. 

B. presumably 5 and hexagonal Only poet. B. is com- 

? letely seen; portions of r. and 1. post. BB. are visible. 

'bey would appear to have been aoout as high as wide. 
The post B., however, is higher than wide, and its distal 
angle is truncated by a small plate which seems to belong to 
the tegroen s this is probably an individual abnormality. 

R. presumably 5, though only 2 are seen; higher m pro¬ 
portion than in type species, with articular facet apparently 
more excavated. The 1. post. B. is cut short on the side next 
the anal area by the tegmioal plate that was mentioned as 
resting on the post B.: this feature also is probably an 
individual abnormality. 

Arms have, by reason of their slenderness, a longer appear¬ 
ance than those of 71 caUipygm j but, owing to the greater 
height of the cup, their length relatively to it is less, namely 
six instead of seven times its height* The extent of their 
dichotomy cannot be exactly ascertained, but their free 
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brachials are probably only the third poatpalmars, instead of 
the sixth as in T. cat lipy (jus , a fact that further enhances the 
graceful slimness of the arras. The arra-oasicles are smooth 
with a very slight constriction in the middle, and a very slight 
swelling, hardly to be called a ridge, anteriorly. The height 
of the ossicles is about equal to their breadth all the way up 
the arms. Lateral compression is more obvious in the proximal 
than in the distal region of the arras, and may in this case be 
due to simple mechanical pressure by the rock. More dia- 
tally the arms have almost a flat shallow appearance* The 
ventral surface of the arms is nowhere exposed. 

Costals, in r. post, arm apparently 9. The edges of the 
proximal costals in each ray are bent upwards parallel to the 
curved edges of the radial facet. There is no bevelling of 
the outer edge as in the type species. 

The remainder of the arms is too fragmentary to allow the 
number of distichals, palmars. &c. to be more than guessed 
at: the average number in each series vras probably about 10. 

Anal structures :—Radianal, since it rests on both r. and 1. 
post. IB., is hexagonal, not pentagonal j in correlation with 
this it is higher than wide: in other respects as in type 
species. 

Brachianal not shield-shaped, but an irregular hexagon, 
very slightly higher than wide. Normally it was probably 
situated as m T. callipygus , but in the present specimen it is 
separated from 1. post. R. by the tegminal plate before 
alluded to. 

The connexion of the ventral sac with the anal plates is as 
follows (see PI. 1. fig. 5). The Brachianal does not support 
a second brachianal, but is itself axillary. The first plate of 
the left-hand distichous series is axillary, and the same appears 
to be the case with the corresponding plate on the right. 
Then follow series of folded plates so like those of T\ colli- 
pygus that further description is unnecessary ; the anticlinal 
folds, however, are a little broader proportionally than in that 
species. 

In the present specimen the ventral sac attained a length 
of at least 24 millitn. 

The Tegmen ) beyond a few small plates on either side the 
origin of the ventral sac, is not seen in this specimen. 

The Stem (PI. I. fig. 6) is smooth in the proximal 
portion, and this smoothness does not appear to be due to 
rubbing. There are 23 ossicles preserved, of alternating 
height but regularly decreasing diameter. The smeller ones 
are about half the toigbt of the larger, so that approximate 
measurements areheight *34 and *17 millim.} diameter 2*7 
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to 1*66 millirn. There is a very slight trace of a radial suture 
in what would normally be the 1. post, radius, but, owing to 
the abnormalities of the infrabasal circlet, this suture appears 
to lie in the posterior interradius. The axial canal appears 
to have been large, but its exact size cannot be determined. 

General Remarks. 

To our knowledge of the morphology of Thenarocrtnus the 
present species adds but little; the following points may, 
nowever, be noticed. First, it entails a slight modification of 
the diagnosis ( l . o. p. 224), which must now read “ IV in Basal 
circlet, resting on one or more post. IB.” Secondly, from 
the evidence of this specimen, combined with that of speci¬ 
mens of T. callipygusy it is certain that at least four out of the 
eight ridges of the ventral sac arise by dichotomy from the 
brachianal. Lastly, we must mark the absence of a second 
brachiaual, for in nearly all genera of Fistulata that plate is 
present: in the few cases where it cannot be distinguished, 
in other words where the first brachianal is itself axillary, the 
two plates may possibly have fused; certain facts render 
this explanation probable, but there is nothing in the present 
specimen that makes either for or against it. 

The small size of this specimen, as compared with the 
specimens of T. caUipygus y may suggest that it died young. 
But the fully developed plication of the plates in the ventral 
sac is more powerful evidence of its maturity. 

Certain features in the present specimen, since they appear 
to be abnormalities rather than specific characters, find no 

S lace in the diagnosis. They are, however, of some interest 
om a morphological point of view, especially as it is not 
easy to see how they arose. The sinking ot a tegminal 
plate, on the left of the posterior interradius, so low that it 
rests on the posterior basal, is no doubt in accordance with 
the general development of this genus, and tends to oounteract 
the greater narrowness of the cup in the present species; at 
the same time it would be rash to regard so unusual a struc¬ 
ture as more than an individual variation. 

The relations of the left posterior infrabasal to the posterior 
basal, though probably obtaining throughout the species, are 
very remarkable, and more material is required for their com¬ 
plete elucidation. It is even possible that, if all future speci¬ 
mens were found to possess the many curious characters of 
the present one, the establishment of a new genus would be 
warrantable. But under any circumstances the species would 
remain close to T. callipygus. Systematically considered 
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T. gracilis is indeed less differentiated in most points than 
T. callipygus ; the essential features of the genns are present, 
but in the structure oi the arms and general shajw of the cup 
the form before us is closely connected with the ordinary 
Dendrocrinite ty pe. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 

A. Thenarocrinus caUipygu*, Bather. 

Tig. 1. 6747ft b, B. M. Previously figured Ann. & Mag. Nat. Iliat. Ber. 3, 
vol. \i. pi. x. fig-. 6. This shows the tegruinal plate*, -which were 
not rendered by the lithographer, and the broad ventral sac. 
(Nat. ««c\) 

Tig. 2. 6747ft B. M. Previously figured lor. riL fig. 3. Show* fine 
branching of arms, a few terminal plates, and, on the left, the 
ba&e of the \entral sac; in the stem in »<jeu the trace of a radial 
suture. (Nat. size.) 

Tig. 3. Mr. 0, B. Ketley’s specimen. Shows anal area and base of ven¬ 
tral sac. Diwtftllv the arms are somewhat broken, diaordered, 
ami rubbed. The lower part of the cup is damaged by fracture, 
(Nat. size.) 

B. Thrnarocrinu* gracilis , sp. nov. 

Tig . 4. Specimen in York Museum. (Nat. size.) 

Tig. 6. Tne lower part of the same outlined to show arrangement of plate* 
and Htem-oasides. (X 4.) 


IV .—List of Lepidoplera in a Collection made Iff Emin 
Pasha in Central Africa . By ARTHUR G. BUTLER. F.L.S.. 
F.Z.S., &c. 

The present collection consists of eighty species, chiefly oC 
Rhopalocera; only two of the species apjxear to be actually 
new to science, although several others have only been 
described comparatively recently. 

By far the greater number of the recognized species are 
identical with forms found in South Africa, and in all cases 
where closely allied representative forms occur in the south 
and west, the southern form is the one represented in the 
present collection j the eastern element is very slightly 
indicated. 


RHOPALOCKRA, 

Nymphalidas. 

1 . Tirumala pitiwrana. 

Uanait limniare , var. petiveram, DouWsdsy, Gen, Dium. Lsp. pt *ii, 
fig. 1 (1847), r r 
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Three male examples : Njangabo, 29th April, 4200 feet; 
Kiriamo, 16th May, 2900 feet. 

2. A maurtM domintcanus . 

Amuurts dominicanu*, Trimen, Tran*. Ent. Hoc. 1870, p. 323, 

6 cT i 7 ? , Njangalx), Kandera, and Ngtfru, in April, 
October, and November. 

3. Limnns chrysipptts. 

Paptluj chrysippus, Linmeus, Mua. Lud. U]r. p. 203 (1704). 

?, Kiriamo, 16th May; Ktssakka, 16th June; (Jn- 
yamwezi, 14th October; Kandera. 

Van ahippoides, 

Limtia* alcipjxndei, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1883, pi. xxxi. fig 1. 

? , Njangabo, 4th May, 4200 feet. 

Yar. dorippus . 

Euptota dorippus, Klug, Symb. Phys. pi. xlviii. fig*. 1 4 (1K46). 

? , Ngtiirii, in November. 

Var. Klugii. 

Klur/ii , Butler, 3*roc. Zool. Soc. 1885, p. 758, n. 2. 

4 <J,2 Mnwapwa, 12th, 18th, and 20th November; 
2 (J , 4 $ , Kandera and Ngiiru, October and November. 

From the examples above recorded it would seem that the 
races of the L. chrusippue -group are not specifically separable 
in Central Africa. 

4. Mel an it is solandra, 

Papiiio sofandra, Fabriciu*, 8y*t. Ent. p. 500. u. 244 (1775). 

Kassori, 13th July; Viaruha, 23rd July; Kandera and 
Ngtiru, October and November 1889, 

5. Onophodes parm&no. 

OnepMe$ partnena, Doubleday, Gen. Diurn. Lep. pi, Ixi. fig. 2 v 1861). 
$ i Ngdruj November* 

6. Mycalem eusirun. 

Mycakm emb us, Hopffer, Ben Verb, Ak. BerL 1855, p. 64U 
Kandera and Ngfiru, October and November. 
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7. Ypthima itonia. 

Yphthhna (sir) itonia , llewitson, TrAns. Ent. Hoc. »er. iii. vul. ii. p. 2b7, 
n. 11, pi. x\iii. tig. 13 (1865). 

Bugu<5ra, 5400 feet, 17th March, 1889. 

8. Ypthima allida. 

Ypthima a/btda y Butler, Proe. Zool. Soc. J88H, p. 59. n. 14. 

Biiguera, 5400 feet, 17th March, 1889. 

9. Cha r cures I fa n sa I i i, 

Charares Jlansnlii , Felder, Reise dor Nov., Lop. iii. pi. lix. figs. 3, 4. 

Kandera and Ngiiru, October and November. 

10. Char axes Bohemani. 

Charades JJohemacn , Felder, Wien. ent. Mon. iii. pi. vi. fig. 3(1859). 
Kandera, October. 

1 1 . Char axes jocaste. 

Charare* joraate, Butler, Proc. Zool. Hoc. 1865, p. (128. 

Kandera, October. 

12. Char axes Kirkii . 

$. Charaxea Kirkii, Butler, Ent. Month. Mag. xuri. p. 105 (1881). 

<$. Butler, Proc. Zool. Hoc. 1888, p. (X). 

Kandera, October. 

13. Falla vara net. 

PapiUo varan**, Cramer, Pap. Exot. ii. pi, elx. D, E (1779). 

Waramba village, 2 hours from Semliki River; Njangabo. 
4200 feet, 29th April; Kandera and Ngiiru, October aua 
November. 

14. Hypolimnas mmppus. 

Papitio misippvs, Linn®u», Mus. Lud. Ulr. p. 264 (1764). 

2 cJ, Ngiiru, November. 

15. Euralia marginal™. 

Euralia anthedon , var. marginalia, Butler, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Ifiat. «er. 4. 
vol. xvi. p. 695 (1875). 

<$, Kandera, in October. 
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16. Eutyphene neophron . 

Jtvmakotoma nwphron, Hopflbr, Ber. Verh. Ak. Berl. 1855, p, 640, 

, Kandera. 

17. Euryphene achlya. 

Harma achly$ } lloptlor, Ber. Verh. Ak. Berl. 1855, p. 641. 

? , Kanderii. 

18. llamanumida dtedalm* 

2*upilio (Ictdalut, Fabricius, Syst. Ent. p. 482. n. 174 (1775). 

Viaruha, 23rd July; Ussarablro, 8th September; Uuyam- 
wczi, 13th to 22nd October ; Ussagara, 18th November, 1889. 

19. Eu or ant he Cnmleyi. 

Oodartia Crottleyt, Ward, Ent. Month. Mag. via. p. 30 (1871). 
Kandera. 


20. Junonia delta . 

Papilio del in, Cram or, Pap. Exot. i. pi. xxi. E, F (1775). 
Kandera and Ngdru, October and November. 

21. Junonia bobpis . 

Junonia boo pit } Trimen, Trans. Ent. »Soc. 1870, p, 331. 
Ussagara, 18th November, 1889. 

22. Junonia natal ica . 

IVacw natation , Felder, Wien. ent. Mon. iv. p. 106. n. 66 (1860). 

Kandera. 


23. Junonia orthosia . 

Vaneua orMoawi, King, By mb, Phys, pi xlviii. figs. 8,9 (1845). 

NjangaUa, 29th April, 1889, 4200 feet. 

A shattered example of Pyramid cardui was obtained at 
Kandera. 


24. Salami* carta. 

Fabricius, Ent. Syst, Hi. i. p. 116. n. 856 (1798). 

Kandera. 
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25 , Protogoniomorj>ha definite. 

tialami* drfinita, Butler, Ann. & Mag. Nat, Hist. Her, 5, vul. iv. p. 2*10 
(1^70). 

Waramba village, 2 hours from Semliki River; Kandera 
and Ngiiru. 


20. ProtogoJiioinorpfia anacardit 

Pajnlio anacardii, Linnaeus, Mus. Lud. Ulr. p. 2ii0 (1704). 

Njangabo, 4200 feet, 24th April; Bukdko, 3rd June; 
Waiutnba village, 2 hours from Semliki River. 

27. Crenis Madagascar iens is? 

CVents maifagascaricnniSy BoLsduval, Faun. Mad. p. 48 (1838). 

Bugudra, on the slope of the hills, 5400 feet, 17th March, 
1880. 

It is feasible that the single example obtained may repre¬ 
sent a distinct species, but on such slight evidence it would 
be unwise to separate it. 

28. Atella columbina . 

I\ipUio colunUnna, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iii. pi. ccxxxviii. A, B (1782), 

¥ , Bugutira, 4800 feet, 22nd March, 1889. 

29. Uypanis polinice. 

Papilio pvlinice, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iv. pi. ccclxxv. 0, JFT. 

? , Ussagara, 12th and 20th November; <$ ? , Ngiiru. 

Six specimens were obtained. 

30. Uypanis goetzius. 

Pa/rilio gaetzius, Herbat, Natursyst. Schmatt. ix. pi cclviii figs. 1 4 

(1798). 

J , Ussagara, 20th November; <f ? , Ngtiru, 

Seven specimens were obtained. 

31. Neptis agatha* 

Papilio op at ha, Cramer, Pap, Exot iv. pi cccxxvii. A, B (1782), 

2 (?, Bugudra, 17th March, 4800 feet; Njangabo, <?, 4th, 
? ,29th May, 4200 feet; ? , Kandera, October. 

The last-mentioned female is unusually large and has the 
white band of the primaries divided by a blacl third median 
branch; in all other particulars it corresponds with ordinary 
examples. 
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32 . 1 elchi7i ia Buxton i. 

Acma Buxtoni, Butler, A tin, k Mag, Nat, Ili»t. ser. 4, vol. xvi, p. 
(1875). 

<J ? , Kandera. 

33. Telchinia onccea . 

Acraa mean , llopffrr, Ber. Verb. Akad. Berl. 1865, p. 040. 

Iltikua brook, ITnyamwtfzi, 21st October; Maaka brook, 
22nd October; Masv&i, Ugdgo, 8th November, 1889. 

34. Telchinia cveciUa . 

Papilio arcilia, Fitbricius, Hp. Ina. ii. p. 64. n. 142 (1781). 

Kandera and Ngtiru, October and November. 

One of the females is a melanistic aberration. 

35. Telchinia natalicn . 

Acr&a nataliea , Boiaduval, Voy. Del eg. ii. p. 590 (1847). 

Kandera and Ngtiru, October and November. 

Lycsenidae. 

36. Teriomima ? hildegarda. 

Teriomima? hildegarda, Kirby, Ann. k Mag. Nat. llist.ser.5, vol. xix. 
p. 307 (1887). 

<J, Kandera. 

1 fail to see how this differs from D'Urbant'a aslauga, 
Trim on j in any case it is the male of the insect figured by 
Kirby. 

37. Iblyommatu$ bceticas* 

Papilio btetkuij LinnjouH, Sv»t. Nat. i. 2, p. 789. n. 220 (1767). 

<J, Ngtiru. 

38. Catochrysopa oairitt. 

Lyoena o$iri$, Hopffer, Ber. Verb. Ak. Berl, 1855, p. 042, 

?, Ngdro. 

39 . Aaanu« amarah. 

JPol^mmatw imoraA, Guerin, Lef, Vov. AbyM. vi. p. 364, pi. xi. 
Sander*. 
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40. Tarucm pulcher. 

Ijyeeenapulohra , Murray, Tran®. Ent. Soc. 1874, p. 524, pi. x . fig#. 7, 8. 

Njangabo, 29th April; Iltikua brook, Unyamwdzi, 21«t 
October; Msaka, 22nd October; Kandera, October. 

41. Zizera knysna. 

Lycetna kny*na, Trimen, Trans. Ent. Soc. eer. iii. vol. i. p. 282 (1862). 
Nguru, in November. 

42. Myrina jtcedula. 

Myrina Jwedula, Trimen, South Afr. Butt. ii. p. 141 (1887). 

Kandera, October. 


Papilionid®. 

43. Twins zoe . 

Teria* zoe, Hoptfcr, Ber. Verh. Ak. Berl 1855, p. 640. 

2 cf, Ngdru, November; 2 ? , Mpwapwa, Uasagara, 12th 
November. 


44. Terras senegalemis . 

Teria* tmegalenm , Boisduval, Faun. Madag. p. 072. n. 31 (1836). 
Kiriamo, 16th May, 2900 feet. 

45. Terras chalcomicrta. 

Teria* vhaleomieeta, Butler, Ann. k Mag. Nat. Hist. aer. 6, vol. iii. 
p. 190. n. 10 (1870). 

Bugu&ra, 4800 feet, 22nd March; Njangabo, 4200 feet* 
16th April and 4th May, 1889. 

46. Terias regular is, 

Teria$ regxdam, Butler. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hi#t. aer. 4, vol. iviii. p. 486 
(1876). 

Bugu6ra, 4800 feet, 22nd March, 1889. 

47. Teracolus maimuna . 

Jdmait m&imouna , Kirby, Proc. Boy. Dubl. Soc. ii. p. 837 (1880); Aid, 
Iii. pL cxliii. (1884). 

Kandera. 
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48. Teracolus aurigineus . 

Teracolus aurigineus, Butler, Ann. & Mag. Nat, Hi*t. ®er. 5, vr>I, xii. 
p. ioa (188^. 

? , Kandera. 

49. Teracolus bacch us. 

Teracolus hacchus, Butler, Proc. Zool. Soe. 1888, p. 73. n. 94. 
f Kandera. 

50. Teracolus imperalor. 

Teracolus imperator, Butler, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1870, p. 132. n. 20. 

$ f Kandera. 

5 1 . Teracolu * an ax. 

Cnllosune an<u\ II. G. Smith, Ann. Sc Mag. Nat. lliat. aer, 0, vol. iii. 
p. 125 (1889). 

6 $ and 1 ? , Kandera and Ngiiru, October and November. 

52. Teracolus Ju/pcrules. 

Teracolus hyfxriiles, Butler Proc. Zuol. Soc. 1870, p. 149. n. 70. 
Kandera. 

53. Teracolus laura. 

Teracolus laura , K. Sharpe, Aim. & Mag. Nat. IfUt. ser. 6 , vol v. p. 441 
(1890). 

< i , Kandera, 

54. Teracolus Trimeniu 

Teracolus Trimenii , Butler, Proc. Zool, Soc, 1876, p, 150. n. 79. 

?, Kandera. 

55. 2'eracolus ompkale, 

THsris ompkale, Godart, Enc. Mdth. ix. p. 122. n. 12 (1810). 

if, Kandera. 

56. Teracolus Emini gp. n. 

<f. Nearest to JP, stone; rather larger; the costal and 
external borders of the primaries more broadly blackish, the 
veins towards outer margin more distinctly black; the apical 
patch of a paler orange; the bifid blackish spot on the lower 
radial interspace larger: secondaries with the blackish costal 
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border less distinct, diffused; the external border broader, 
only showing two white spots towards costa on the subcostal 
interspaces, all the other spots being obliterated. Under 
surface much whiter, without the yellow tint on the secondaries. 

Expanse of wings 43 millitn. 

J, Kandera. 

57. Catopsiliaflordla. 

9 . Papiliofiorella, Fabricius, Rjst. Ent. p. 470. ti. 159 (1775). 

J,Kasari (Nkole), 13th July; $, Hapiringa, tlnyam- 
Mezij 14th October; £ , Mpwapwa, U^agura, 12th Novem¬ 
ber; Mikcsse, Ussagara, 29th November; £ 9 , Kandera 
and Ngdru, October and November 1889. 

58. Catopsilia pyrene. 

Colias pyrene, Rwaiuson, Zool. 111. 1st ser. pi. li. (1820 21). 

Gombe ja Ikungu, Unyamwexi, 17th October ; Uaaka, 
22ud Octobei , Kapalata, Ug<5go, 25th OctoWr; 9 , 

JVlpwapwa, IJhHagara, 12 th November; ? , Muini. TJasagara, 
18th November; £, Ucldva, 20th November; MikesHe, 29th 
November, 1889; <£ 9> Kandera and Ngdru, October and 
November. 


59. Glutophrissa contracta. 

Glutophrma contracta, Butler, Proe, Zoul. Sue. 1888, p. 75. n. 102. 

2 <J t Kandera in October. 

00. BeJenois thysa. 

Pteris thym , Iiupffer, Ber. Verb. Ak, Her). 1855, p. 050. 

$ , Kiriamo, 15th May ; c? 9 , Waramba village, 2 hour* 
from Semliki River. 

61. Belenois severina . 

Paptlio eeverina, Cramer, Pap. Exot, iv. pi. ceexxxviii. O, II (1782). 

cj, Njangabo, 26th April, 4200 feet; <? 9 , Kandera and 
Ngiiru, October and November. 

62, Belenois infida. 

Belenou infida , Butler, Proe, Zool. Soc. 1888, p. 78. n. HI. 

cJ, Kiriamo, 16th May, 1889; Mikesae, Uaaagara, 20 th 
November. 

Six males were obtained, five of them at Kiriamo ; the 
variation noted in the females extends to a less extent to the 
males. 
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63. Belenoin lordaca . 

Pier is lordaca , Walker, Entom. v. p. 48, 

<J ? , Kandera and Ngtiru, October and November. 

64. IMenois gidica. 

IHcru yidica, Oodart, Knc. M4th. ix. p. 131. n. 37 (1819). 
Mikesae, Usaagara, 29th November. 

65. Nepheronia Buquclii. 

Callidryas Buquetit, Boiftduval, Sp. (}<5n. i. p. 007. n. 1 (1836). 
cT ? > Kandera and Ngtiru, 

66 . Papilio corinneus. 

Papilio corinneus, Bertolum, Mem. Bolog, 1849, p. 9, pi. i. figs. 1 3. 

Kandera and Ngtiru. 

67. Papilio similis. 

Papdio similis, (Jraraor, Pap. Exot. i pi. ix. B, C (1775). 

Kandera. 


68. Papilio porthaon. 

PcqnltOfportkaoti, Hewifc&on, Ex. Butt, iii. Pap. pi. vii. fig*. 21, 22 

Mikesae, Uasagara, 2dth October, 1889. 

69. Papilio ny assoc. 

ISipilio nyasses, Butler, Ann. k Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. xix. p. 459 
(1877). 

<J ?, Mikeese, Usaagara, 29th October; Kandera, in 
October 1889* 


70. Papilio detnoleus . 

PapUio detnoleus, Linxusus, Mus. Lud. Ulr. p. 214 (1764). 


Waramba Tillage; Njamjabo, 4200 feet, 29th April and 
4th May; Kiaaakha, 16thJune; Kasari, 13th July; Gorabe 
ia Ikungu, 19th October; Msaka, 22nd October; Masvtitt, 
XIgdgo, 8th November; Mttini, Ussagara, 18th November; 
Kandera and Ngtiru, October and November. 


Ann. & Mag, N. Hist . Ser. 6. Vol . vii. 


4 
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Hesperiida. 

71. Heap erta fores ta n . 

Papilio forestan, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iv. pi. cecxoi. E, F (1782). 
Kandera in October. 

72. Ceratrichia ?, sp. 

A single much-worn and damaged example of a species 
apparently belonging to this genus. 

1 ra. 


Heterocera. 

Agaristida. 

73. Eusemia indccisa , sp. n. 

Allied to 77. afneana) differing above in the subapical 
oblique band being broader, ovate, and not notched inter¬ 
nally ; the external border of secondaries less sharply angu* 
lated; the first black band at basal third of primaries on 
undersurface divided into two auadrate spots; the central 
yellow band immediately beyond it consequently broader; 
the apical fringe of secondaries ochreoua insteaa of snow* 
white. 

Expanse of wings 67 millim. 

Kandera in October. 

Two male examples were obtained. 


Lithosiid®, 

Htpsipm. 

74. Egybolia Vaillan tina. 

PM™* Vaillatdina , Stoll, Suppl. Oram. Pap. Exot v. p. 142, pi 
One example from Kandera. 

Polydestnidafc 

75. Polydesma } sp, 

NotembeVlSS^ 01 " 60 8pecimeu from Mu,rA b UgOgo, 8th 
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OmmatophoridsB. 

7G. Cyligrammafluctuosa* 

Phafona-tfoctua 1luctuoaa , Drury, Ins. Kxot. ii. p. 24, pL xir. fig. 1. 
Two worn specimens from Kandera. 

77. llypopyra cape n sis. 

Hypopyra capensis, Ilerrich-Sr.hftfJor, L*jp. Exot. figs. 121, 122. 

Two worn specimens from Kandera. 

Pyralid®. 

78. Zcbronia podaliriah's. 

BpUomela podaXirialiit, Gu6n»^, Dell, ot Pyral. p. 281. n. 274. 

? 7 Njangabo, 42(X) feet, 24th April, 1889. 

79. Cadarena sinuata . 

PkaUena simtata, Fabricius, Eat Syst. iii. p. 208. n. 295. 

Second camp in Usamba, 24th May, 1889. 

Xacariidcs. 

80. Macaria incessaria ? 

Tapkrina meessoria, Walker, Lep. Het. xxiii. p. 962. n. 31 (1861). 

One imperfect example from Mpwapwa, Uasagara, 12th 
November. 

It is impossible to be certain of the identification of this 
moth ? as tne markings are partly obliterated: but if not 
identical with if. incessaria, it must be very closely related 
to it 


V.— Notes on the Synonymy of some Species of Seolo- 
pendridse, with Descriptions of new Genera and Species of 
the Group . By R. I. Pocock, of the British Museum 

(Natural History). 

[Plate IV.] 

On Scolopendra Gervaisiana and Scopoliana, Koch . 

Ujpon looking into the synonymy of the North-African 
species of Soolopendra I find that much confusion has existed 
as to the identity of the two mentioned under the above 
heading. In 1841, in vol. iii. of Wagner’s 4 Reisen in Algier,’ 
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Dr, Koch described these two species. A perusal of the 
descriptions and a glance at plate xi. of the Atlas at once 
reveals two things—firstly that the species are quite distinct, 
and secondly that the engraver in lettering the plate applied 
the name Gervaisiana to the figure of the species described as 
Scopoliana^ and vice versd . In 1845, in vol, xix. of the Trans. 
Linn. Soc., Newport described a third species from Algeria, 
to which he gave the name algerina. In 1849, in the Expl. 
Sci. de l’Alg., Lucas redescribed and figured the two species 
characterized by Koch, and pointed out the engraver’s error 
connected with the plate. So far all was well; but unfortu¬ 
nately, for some unknown reason, this author came to the 
conclusion that Newport’s algerina was synonymous with 
Koch’s Gervaisiana —an error which becomes apparent as 
soon as the descriptions are compared. As a matter of fact 
algerina is synonymous with Scopoliana. This was mistake 
number two. But by far the greatest error was committed by 
Koch himself, who in 1863, in vol. i. of his work * DieMyrio- 
poden,’ absolutely transposed the names of the species that he 
had previously made known, and described and figured Sc.Ger - 
vaiszana as Scopoliana and Scopoliana as Gervaisiana . This 
was probably on accountof the mistake originally committed by 
the engraver of the plates in Wagner’s ‘ Eeiseu in Algier.’ 
However that may be, in 1881, when Dr. Kohlrausch mono¬ 
graphed the Scolopendridee in the Arch, fttr Nat., instead of 
clearing away the obstacles he, apparently misled by Lucas’s 
mistake, added three more difficulties to those that already 
beset the question— i. e. he concluded, in a characteristically 
sweeping manner, firstly that the three species under 
discussion, namely 8copoliana } Gervaisiana , and algerina f 
were identical, and secondly that they were synonymous with 
Sc. morsitans (Linn.); ana finally, having thus happily dis¬ 
posed of and forgotten Koch’s Gervaisiana , he redeacribed it 
under his genus Cupipes as a new species named grceous. 

The full synonymy then of the two species will be as 
follows:— 


Scolopendra Scopoliana 9 Koch. 

Scolopendra Scopoliana, Koch, in Wagner’s Reisen in Algier, iii, p. 222, 
pi. xL (1841 ). 

Scolopendra algerina, Newport, Trans. Linn. Soc. xix. p. 887 (1845b 
Scolopendra Scopoliana, Lucas, Expl. Sci. Alg. i. p. 841, pi. ii. fig. 5 

Scolopendra Gervaisiana . Koch, Die Myr. i. p. 68, pL xxiii. fig. 46 
(1663). Not Gervaistana in Wagner s Reisen &c* ill. p. 228. 


Scolopendra morsitans (Linn.), Ko 


agners n 
hlrausch, 


Arch. f. Nat. 1881, p. 104. 
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Cupipe8 Gervaisianus (Koch), 

Scolopendra Gervaieiana, Koch, in Wagner’s Koisen in Algier, iii. 
p. 223, pi. xl (1841). 

Scolopendra Gervaieiana, Lucas, Expl. Sci. Alg. i. p. 843, pi, ii. fig. 6 
(1840), excluding synonymy. 

Scolopendra Scopohana , Koch, Dio Myr. i. p. 89, pi. xviii. fig. 34 (1863). 
Not Sc. Scopoliana, Koch, in Wagner’s Reisen in Algier, iii. p. 222, 
pi. xi. 

Oupipcd grctme } Kohlrausch, Arch. f. Nat. 1881, p. 81. 

Oupipes proem, Meinert, Vid. Medd. Foren. 1884-86, p. 128. 


On the Genus Rhombocephalus. 

Rhombocephalue , Newport, Trans. Linn. Soc, arix. p. 426 (1846). 

Since this genus was characterized by Newport it has not 
been recognized by any author who has worked systematically 
at the group. This circumstance is easily explained by the 
fact that the senus was based upon a character which results 
mainly from the dtwingof immature examples of Scolopendra. 

In the British Museum there are three types of this genus; 
these are Ith. viridifrons from France, which proves to be 
the young of Scolopendra cingulata ; Rh . parvus, Newport, 
from Malta, is also a young example of Scolopendra cingu¬ 
lata ; Rh. smaragdinus, Butler, from Rodriguez, is the young 
of Scolopendra subspinipes } Leach. Thus, since the type of 
the genus Rh. viridifrons is a specimen of Sc. cingulata, 
Rhombocephalus must be a synonym of Scolopendra. 

The other typical examples, which I have not seen, will 
probably prove upon examination to be the young of the 
species of Scolopendra or Gormocephalus common in the 
locality from which the types were obtained. 

On Eurylithobius Slateri, Butler. 

Eurylitkobiut Slateri, Butler, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. clxviii. p. 490 

(1879). 

This genus and species were based upon the exuviated 
cuticle of a specimen of Scolopendra morsitans . The names 
must consequently be added to the long list of synonyms 
already appertaining to this widespread form. 


On Cupipes Guiidingii (Newport). 

Cmmcephalus Qwldwpn, Newport, Trans. Linn. Soc. xix. p. 426. 
Otostigma cormocephahmm, Pocock, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) ii. 
p, 478, pi xvi. ng. <*. 

In May of 1889 1 was enabled, through the kindness of 
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Prof* Westwood, to examine the type of Cormocephahts 
Guitdingit , which is preserved in the Hope Museum at 
Oxford. 1 at once recognized that the species is referable to 
the genus Cupipes , and moreover that, misled by the absence 
of the anal legs, I had redescribed a specimen of it as a new 
species, Oiostigma cormocephalitium . 


On Otostigma spinicauda ( Neioport ). 

Branchio*toma npinicauda, Newport, Trans. Linn. Soc. xix. p. 412, 
pi. xl. %. 7 (1845). 

Otothgma deterti, Meinert, Yid. Medd. Nat, Foreningr, 1884-86, p. 121. 

An examination of Newport’s type of this species shows 
that it is not referable to the genus JJranchioatoma , or Rhysida 
as it should be called, inasmuch as there are no spiracles in 
the seventh somite. It is in fact a veritable Otostigma , 
having the ear-shaped stigmata, spurred tarsi, produced 
pleura 1 , and simple, notsulcate, head-plato which are so charac¬ 
teristic of the genus. 

Ot. deserti of Meinert, from Biskra, is, I feel confident, the 
same species, the only difference that I can detect being the 
presence of two spines on the under surface of the femur of 
the anal leg in Ot . deserti , whereas in specimens of Ot. spini - 
cauda from Tripoli there are either three or four spines in this 
position. Analogy, however, justifies the conclusion that this 
character cannot be regarded as of specific importance. 


On Monops nigra {Newport). 

Cryptops nigra, Newport, Trans. Linn. Soc. xix. p. 408. 

Mvnop* nigra , Gervais, Ins. Apt. iv. p. 204. 

Newport described this species from a figure on pi. arc. of 
the unpublished drawings by Major-General Hardwickeof the 
Spiders (and Myriopods) of India. Consequently Gervaia'a 
assertion that the typical specimen is preserved in the British 
Museun is erroneous. There is no type, unless the figure be 
regarded as such. 

It is difficult to conceive why Newport should have regarded! 
that figure as representing a Crypttps. There is little or 
nothing of a Cryptops about it. It is quite true that in the 
rough drawing Uiat is given of the under surface of the head 
no prosternal plates are represented; but the form of the 
maxillarv feet is so totally unlike anything known in the 
Chilopoaa—the appendage being figured as a single stont 
internally serrate tooth-—that no reliance is to be placed upon 
this drawing. Again, with regard to the eyes; Newport quite 
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correctly described the figure as being furnished with a single 
eye on each side, and on the strength of this statement Gervais 
established the genus Monops for the reception of the species. 
But there is not a particle of evidence that the specimen from 
which the figure was taken was provided with only one eye. 
The drawing which justified Newport in making mention of 
the eyes at all is the one above referred to of the underside of 
the head. But, when viewed from this aspect, all the four 
eyes of a Scolopendrid cannot be seen. Only two are visible, 
and these, when examined carelessly with the naked eye or 
even with a lens of low power, appear as a single black patch: 
and that General llardwicke, wnen painting this figure, dia 
make only the most superficial examination of his specimen, 
is shown by the manner in which he drew parts so conspicu¬ 
ous as the maxillary feet. 

Furthermore, that the specimen did not belong to the 
Cryptops group is clearly manifested by an enlarged drawing 
that is given of one of the legs. This shows that the tarso- 
metatarsus was composed of two distinct segments, v>f which 
the distal is much snorter than the proximal. In Cn/ptops 
and its allies the tarso-metatursus is undivided, except in the 
case of the posterior two pairs of legs. But when they are 
divided the segments are subequal in length and not mani¬ 
festly unequal, as in this Monops niger . 

In conclusion, I may add that, after carefully examining 
the figure, I -have no doubt that it was taken from some speci¬ 
men either of Otostigma or Rkysida j but since this is a point 
which will probably never be definitely settled, and considering, 
too, the circumstances under which the genus was established, 
I have thought it superfluous to introduce Monops into the 
accompanying key 6t genera. 


Descriptions of new Species . 

Beterostoma longicauda , sp. n. (PI. IV. figs. 1-1 b.) 

Heterostoma longicauda , Newport, MS. 

Body robust; widest at the fourteenth tergite, from the 
fourteenth narrowed posteriorly to the twenty-first and ante¬ 
riorly to the fourth, the first very wide. 

Colour deep reddish brown, the posterior margin of the 
tergites with a greenish or ochraoeous tinge; legs and an¬ 
tennae ochraceous; shining. 

Bmd-plate cordate, smooth, very finely punctured. 

Antenna moderately long, composed of twenty segments, 
whereof the basal four are bare, the rest pubescent. 
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Maxillary sternite smooth, sparsely and finely punctured; 
prosternal plates large, quadrate, each furnished with three 
conical teeth, of which the internal may be bifid. 

Tergite# feebly punctured, from the third biaulcate, from the 
seventh marginate, lightly wrinkled. 

Sternite# scarcely bisulcate, the sulci being very faint, 
anteriorly and posteriorly abbreviated, and deserving rather 
to be called impressions than sulci; marked posteriorly with 
a median and two fainter lateral circular impressions. 

Anal somite .— Tergite much wider than long, not sulcate, 
in one specimen with a low median anterior ridge, in the 
others ouite normal; pleurae very long, reaching to the middle 
or nearly to the end of the femur, more or less rounded, 
densely porous, with a widely bifid extremity, a single lateral 
spine, no superior spines ; sternite with posteriorly converging 
margins ana deeply excised posterior margin ; legs of normal 
form ; femur usually armed with seven strong spines—2, 2 
on the upper inner edge, 1 on the under inner edge, and 2 on 
the under outer edge, the process very long, sharp, and simple; 
claw armed basally with two very minute spurs. 

Legs with the first tarsal segment (sometimes including the 
twentieth pair) armed with a spur. 

Measurements in millimetres of largest specimen :—Total 
length 134; width of fourteenth tergite 16, of fourth 11, of 
first 16, of twenty-first 10*5, of head 11; length of anal leg 
34, of femur 12, of pleura 15. 

Three specimens from India (Mr. Barnes) and two from 
Ceylon (R. Templeton ). 

This species is related to 11\ plalycephalum of Newport, but 
may be recognised by the very long sharp process and the 
small number of spines on the anal femur, by the wide apace 
separating the apical spines of the pleurae, by the absence of 
a superior spine on these organs, &c. 

In one specimen the number of spines on the anal femur 
falls as low as five, two being wanting on the upper inner 
edge. 


Heterostoma vtridipes 9 sp. n. (PL IV. fig. 2.) 

Body robust posteriorly, slender anteriorly* 

Colour olivaceo- or ochraceo-castaneous, antennas and distal 
segments of the legs with olivaceous tint. 

Mead-plate small, a little wider than long, punctured. 

Antennas oi moderate length, attenuate, composed of twenty 
segments, whereof the basal four are naked, the rest pube** 
cent. 
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Maxillary sternite punctured, with a short anterior sulcus; 

S rostemal plates normally developed, each bearing three 
istinct teeili. 

Teraites .—The first narrower, equal in width to the seventh; 
from trie third very faintly bisulcate, from the fifth or sixth 
margin ate. 

Sternites marked with a posterior median impression, which 
is more pronounced at the anterior end of the body, and with 
two sulci, which are more distinct at the posterior end of the 
body. 

Anal somite .— Tergitc normal, wider than long; pleura j 
moderately elongate, projecting beyond the midolo of the 
femur, tolerably stout, armed with two small contiguous apical 
spines, two small lateral spines, and one small superior spine; 
sternite inedianly impressed, narrowed behind, with cmargi- 
nate posterior border ; legs of average length, stout, the femur 
armea with eleven spines (including the short spiniform pro¬ 
cess)—three on the upper inner edtfe, two on the inner surface, 
two and one on the under inner edge, and three on the under 
outer edge; patella and tibia much rounded and swollen beneath 
and on tue inner surface, the swollen part being of an oliva¬ 
ceous hue, contrasting strongly with the castaneous tint of 
the rest of the appendage; claws armed with minute basal 


spurs. 

Legs (including the twentieth pair) with proximal tarsal 
segment spurred. 

Measurements in millimetres of largest specimen :—Total 
length 113; width of head 8*5, of first tergite 10*3, of fourth 
(narrowest) 9, of fourteenth (widest) 13, of last 9; length of 
anal pleura 11, of entire leg 25*5. of femur 8*7, of patella 7*3, 
width 3*3 ; length of tibia 5, width 2 3. 

Two specimens from Ternate 4 Challenger ’). 

This species is very closely allied to H. platycephalum of 
Newport (s&Brownii y Butler), but differs from all the speci¬ 
mens of this last-named that 1 have examined in being deci¬ 
dedly less flat- and wide-headed, in having a spur on the 
tarsus of the preanal legs, in having shorter and stouter anal 

E leur®, and distinctly stouter anal legs. Of these characters, 
owever, the only one upon which I place much reliance is 
the form of the anal legs. In II. platycephalum the patella 
and tibia of these appendages are evenly cylindrical, and not 
internally and infertorly swollen, so that their greatest width 
amounts to about one third of their length; whereas in BL 
mridipes the width is almost equal to halt the length. This 
difference may prove to be a sexual character. 
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Heterotioma rubripes (Brandt), rar. groasipes, var. nor. 
(PI. IV. fig#. 3, 3 a.) 

Heterostoma gros$tpe$ r Newport, MS. 

Body Blender anteriorly, stout posteriorly. 

Colour castaneous, legs paler. 

Head-plate cordate, a little wider than long, punctured. 

Antenna* (broken) with the four basal segments bare. 

Maxillary sternite punctured, anteriorly depressed ; pro- 
sternal plates long, each furnished with three strong teeth, 
whereof the internal is subdivided. 

Tergites smooth, from the third bisulcate, from the fifth 
marginate. 

Sternitee smooth, the anterior ones medianly impressed 
posteriorly, ? bisulcated (the plates being much wrinkled by 
drying). 

Anal somite. — Tergite wide, of normal form; pleurae of 
moderate length, closely porous, with two close-set apical 
spines, about five minute superior spines, and two lateral 
spines; sternite narrowed behind, with emarginate binder 
border ; legs very stout, the width of the segments being ecpial 
to half their length; femur armed with eight or nine spines 
(including the short spiniform process), five or four on the 
upper inner edge and inner surface, two on the under inner 
edge, and two on the under outer edge; claw with basal 
spurs. 

Legs with clawe and first tarsal segment spurred. 

Length 80 millim.; width of head 7 millim., length 6*3; 
width of anal tergite 8*5: length of anal leg 19; length of 
femur 7, width 8*6 ; length of patella 5*5, width 3. 

A single specimen from Sunday Island. 

I consider this form to be merely a variety of JET. rubripes f 
Brandt. It differs from the typical B . rubripes in having 
thicker anal legs with fewer spines on the femur. 

Ethmophorus, gen. nov. 

(r)fyos, a sieve, and so called from the form of the stigmata.) 

It is needless to characterize this new genus at length, since 
it only differs from Heterostoma in the form of its maxillary 
feet. 

In Heterostoma the prosternal plates are enormously large 
and strongly dentate and the femoral segment of the appen¬ 
dage has no internal tooth. 

In Ethmophorus ) on the other hand, the prosternal plates 
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are small and weakly dentate and the femoral Segment of the 
appendage is furnished with a distinct internal tooth. 

in fact, this new genus appears in a way to connect the 
genus Heterostoma with Rhysida and Trematoptychus. 


Ethmophorus monlicola f sp. n. (PI. IV. figs. 4, 4 a.) 

Body flat, stout, widest at the twelfth somite, much nar¬ 
rowed anteriorly, slightly so posteriorly, the first tergite only 
moderately wider than the second. 

Colour of termites piceous, with a tinge of violet ; head, 
first tergite, maxillary feet , and anal pleurae obscurely casta- 
neous; antennas ochraceous; sternites and legs olivaceous, 
the latter with the distal segments ochraceous. 

Head-plate small, about as wide as it is long, feebly punc¬ 
tured. 

Antenna (fractured), with the four basal segments naked. 
Maxillary sternite and feet feebly punctured, the prosternal 

J dates very small, like those of, e. y., a Scolopendra } each 
urnished with four obscurely defined obtuse teeth; femoral 
segment of the jaws furnished with a well-developed sub- 
dentate basal tooth, as in, e. gScolopendra . 

Tergites lightly wrinkled tnesially and laterally, from the 
third bisulcate, from the seventh marginate. 

Bternites not bisulcate, marked with three faint impressions, 
two lateral, representing the sulci, and one posterior ana 
median. 

Anal somite .— Tergite wider than long, wider behind than 
in front; pleura long, slender, rounded, finely porous, reaching 
almost to the end of the femur, terminated by two spines, 
whereof the inferior is much the larger, either with or without 
a small superior spine and with one or two minute lateral 
spines; sternite with a median impression and very strongly 
emarginate hinder border ; legs of moderate length, normally 
slender, with cylindrical segments, the femur armed with a 
simple, short, spiniforra process, and with three spines beneath, 
one minute ana internal, and two in the middle and at the 
posterior endj one large, the other very minute and behind it; 
patella and tibia normal (tarsal segments absent^. 

Legs. —Claws armed with two spurs ; tarsi of the preanal 
legs unarmed, tarsi of the rest with a single spur. 

Measurements in millimetres :—Total length 123 ; width 
of twelfth tergite 12, of first 10, of twenty-first 8*8, of head 
8*5$ length of pleura from the apex to point of attachment 
witn tergite 8*5; length of anal femur 9'5. 
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A single specimen obtained by Mr* J. Whitehead on Mount 
Kina Balu in North Borneo. 

In its long anal pleurae this new species resembles those 
species of Heterostoma of which platycepnalum may be regarded 
as the type. The spine-armature of the anal leg, as it has 
been described, may be abnormal, for one leg is entirely 
missing and the other is damaged. 

Rhysida longicornis , sp. n. (PI. IV. fig. 5.) 

Body slender and nearly parallel-sided. 

Colour (in alcohol) wholly ochraceous, shining. 

Head-plate sparsely punctured, not sulcate. 

Antennce very long, reaching when stretched laterally to 
the end of the eighth tergite, composed of twenty-one long 
cylindrical segments, whereof the basal three are bare and 
the rest pubescent; in the distal half the segments are at 
least twice as long as wide. 

Maxillary sternite entire, feebly punctured; prosternal 
plates, in contact, wider than long, the anterior edge convex 
and bearing four blunt conical teeth; basal tooth prominent 
and subdentate. 

Tergites smooth, from the fifth bisulcate, from the tenth or 
eleventh marginate. 

Bternites smooth, sparsely punctured, not completely biaul- 
cate, there being only two very short sulci quite on the ante¬ 
rior portion. 

Anal somite.—Tergite not sulcate, with raised lateral 
margins; pleurcn densely porous, furnished with a long stout 
process which is armed with one strong lateral spine, one or 
two small superior spines, and three strong apical or subapical 
spines; sternite narrowed posteriorly, with emarginate border; 
legs long and slender, femur armed with from ten to thirteen 
strong spines, that is six or four in an irregular series on the 
upper inner edge, four or three on the under inner edge, and 
three on the under outer edge; there is no spinous process and 
no spine in the position of the process; tarsal segment un- 
spined; claws with basal spurs. 

Legs. —From the seventeenth to the twentieth pairs each 
with a single tarsal spur, the sixteenth to the first with two 
tarsal spurs, the third with a tibial spur (second pair absent), 
the first with a tibial and a patellar spur ; claws of all bic&i* 
carate. 

Stigmata of normal form. 

Length about 43 millim., of antennae 12 millim. 

A single specimen from Socotra, collected by Prof. I. B* 
Balfour. 
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Allied to the widespread Rh. longipes of Newport, but 
differing in its much longer antenna and in the irregular 
arrangement of the spines on its anal femora (there being no 
apical spine), 

Rhysida calcarnta , sp. n. (PI. IV, figs, 6, 6 a.) 

Body slender, almost parallel-sided. 

Colour olivaceo-ochraceoua, legs testaceous ; shining with 
submetallic lustre. 

Head-plate sparsely punctured. 

Antenncr long, composed of seventeen to twenty-one seg¬ 
ments, whereof the basal three are bare, the rest pubescent, 
the segments much shorter than in Rh. long worms . 

Maxillary sternite entire, sparsely punctured; prosternal 
plates wider than long, almost in contact, each bearing four 
teeth ; basal tooth well developed and subdentate. 

Tergites smooth, from the fourth bisulcate, from the eleventh 
or twelfth with raised margins. 

Stcmites smooth* bisulcate, the sulci extending considerably 
past the middle of the plate, but becoming indistinct poste¬ 
riorly. 

Anal somite .— Tergite not sulcate and not impressed 
behind; pleurae densely porous, with well-developed some¬ 
what slender process, which is armed with one lateral aud 
four apical or subapical spines; sternite narrowed posteriorly, 
with almost straight or lightly concave hinder border; legs 
somewhat short; femur armed with about fifteen spines—six 
or seven in two rows on the upper inner edge, two to four on 
the under inner edge, and from three to five on the under 
outer edge; the posterior process is well developed, in on$ 
specimen (? $ ) it is short, very wide, and armed with eight 
or ten spines, in two others <J) it is long, slender, cylin¬ 
drical. blunted, and armed with five or six spines; tarsus not 
spinea; claw with two basal spurs. 

Zrfys.—Twentieth pair either with or without a tarsal spur, 
nineteenth to seventeenth with one tarsal spur each, sixteenth 
to first with two tarsal spurs; first pair witn a spine upon the 
femur, patella, and tibia; claws of all the legs spined. 

Three specimens from Cambodia; one of these, measuring 
57 millirn., is larger than the others, has the antennas com¬ 
posed of seventeen segments, the anal legs more slender and 
the femoral process short and widej in the others measuring 
about 86 mulira., the antenna are composed of twenty-one 
segments, the anal legs are stouter, and the femoral process 
much longer. I suspect that the last two are the mates and 
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the first a female of one and the same species. It is a well- 
marked form resembling /?/*. longipes in some respects, such 
as in possessing margin ate tergites and spined anal legs. It 
differs, however, from this species in having bisulcate sternite* 
and a well-developed spinous process on the anal femur. 


Scohpendra (?) cut vie , sp. n. (PL IV. fig. 7.) 

Colour (dry specimen) ochraceous, posteriorly more casta- 
neous, anteriorly olivaceous. 

Body robust, narrowed anteriorly, but with very wide 
maxillary feet and stemifce. 

Head-plate small, flat, ovate, slightly longer than wide, 
distinctly punctured, with a posterior median fine atria or 
ridge. 

Antenim (imperfect, with fourteen segments) attenuate, 
segments cylindrical, the basal five or six bare. 

Maxillary sternite very wide, punctured, with a slight median 
longitudinal depression and an anterior depressed area; pro- 
sternal plates moderately long, not wide, in contact, each 
bearing four teeth, of which the three internal are more or 
less fused; basal tooth on a level with the prostemal plates, 
well-developed and subdentate; claw very stout, powerful 
and curved. 


First tergite meeting but not covering the head-plate, 
marked in front with a conspicuous but fine transverse sulcus; 
rest of the tergites smooth and (except the last) strongly 
bisulcate, from the eleventh strongly rnarginate. 

Sternites smooth and strongly bisulcate. 

Anal somite not so wide as the twentieth somite; termite 
strongly margined laterally, with a fine median longitudinal 
sulcus, posteriorly depressed in the middle; pleurm very finely 

{ K>rous, with one posterior superior spine, the process short 
>ut distinct, and armed with four strong spines; sternite 
much narrowed behind, meaially depressed, with straight 
hinder border; legs punctured, short, thick, and more or mss 
in contact^ with a notch in the middle of the superior poste¬ 
rior margin of the first three segments; the femur armed on 
its inner and under surface with from fifteen to eighteen 
spines; the process stout at the base, pointed at the apex, 
which is tipped with either four or two spines; claw short, 
basally spurred. 

Legs with claws basally spined and the proximal tarsal 
segment bearing one inferior spur. 

Length about 90 millim.; width of head-plate 6, of maxil* 
lary sternite 8'6, of anal tergite 8*2. 
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Locality doubtful. The specimen was taken from a bottle 
labelled ‘India and S. America.’ 

It is not easy to point out the affinities of this species, 
because I am unable to determine its exact generic position. 
In the sum of its characters, however, it seems to come 
nearest to Scolopendra , although the head-plate does not 
overlap the anterior portion of the first tergite. One of its 
most marked features is the great stoutness of the anal legs. 


Cormocephalus Willsn , sp. n. 

Body robust and parallel-sided. 

Colour olivaceous or ochraccous, head and anal tergite 
fervugineous ; shining. 

Head-plate convex, wider than long, coarsely punctured, 
with two posterior diverging sulci. 

.Antenna* of moderate length, composed of seventeen seg¬ 
ments, whereof the basal eight are bare, the rest pubescent. 

Maxillary sternite coarsely punctured, slightly depressed 
and striated in the middle line, marked in front with trans¬ 
verse, more or less branching striae and a short median longi¬ 
tudinal stria; prostemal plates well developed, parallel, almost 
in contact, each armed with four or five conspicuous teeth; 
maxillary feet also coarsely punctured, with a well-developed 
basal subdentate tooth. 

Tergite «.—First coarsely punctured, not sulcate; the second 
with two very faint abbreviated sulci; the third with the sulci 
still incomplete; the fourth to the twentieth completely bisul- 
cate: the seventh to the twentieth marginate and lightly 
wrinkled laterally, all of them punctured. 

Sternite* smooth, punctured, bisulcate. 

Anal somite.—Tergite not marked by a median sulcus; 
fleurw coarsely porous, the process well-developed and termi¬ 
nated by two spines, one spine in the middle of the hinder 
border; sternite much narrowed posteriorly, with straight 
hinder border; legs somewhat snort, moderately slender; 
femur armed with about eleven strong spines (not including 
the process, which is well developed and bifid), three or four 
on the inner surface^ two on the under inner edge, and four or 
five in two longitudinal series on the under outer edge; claws 
not basally spurred. 

Leas with first tarsal segment unarmed ; claws furnished 
basally with two spurs. 

Length up to 65 millim. 

Locality Madagascar. Two specimens collected by the 
Rev, R, Baron and one by the Rev. J. Wills. 
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This species differs from all the South-African forms 
described by Porath in not having the anal tergite marked by 
a longitudinal sulcus. This I believe is the first record of 
the genus from Madagascar. 


Corrnocephalus cupipos y sp. n. (PL IV. fig. 8.) 

Body slender, widest at its posterior end. 

Colour (dry specimens) oiivaceo-ochraceous above; under 
surface and maxillary stemite much paler; antennas and 
distal segments of the legs olivaceous. 

Head-plate elongate, ovate, slightly longer than wide, 
sparsely but somewhat coarsely punctured, marked in its 
posterior half by two anteriorly diverging sulci. 

Antenna? long and slender, composed of seventeen seg¬ 
ments, whereof the basal six are naked and the rest pubescent. 

Maxillary stemite sparsely but coarsely punctured; pro- 
sternal plates elongate, in contact, each bearing four well- 
defined sharp teeth; basal tooth long, sharp, and subdentate. 

Tergite8 y except the first and last, conspicuously bisulcate, 
from the fifth or sixth marginate. 

Stemite* strongly bisuloate and furnished in addition in 
the anterior portion of the middle with a median longitudinal 
impression. 

Anal somite .— Tergite with a conspicuous median sulcus, 
wider than long, its posterior border evenly convex and not 
produced in the middle ; pkurce very narrow, coarsely punc¬ 
tured, the process very short, conical, and bearing two apical 
spines; there are no lateral or superior spines; stemite long 
and narrow, nearly twice as long as the basal width, with a 
conspicuous median longitudinal impression; legs very short 
and very stout, not very much longer than those of the 
twentieth somite, stout at the base and evenly attenuated 
towards tbe apex, very coarsely punctured, the three basal 
segments more or Icsb flattened above, with feebly developed 
posterior marginal notches, the two femora together nearly as 
wide as the tergite, in contact throughout in the middle fine, 
each armed with three spines in an irregular series on 
the upper inner edge, two on the inner surface, two on 
the under inner edge, and four in two series on the under 
outer edge; the process short, conical, and tipped with two 
Spines; the median part of the under surface without spines 
and markedly excavated in front; patella rounded laterally 
and beneath ; tibia with its upper surface bearing two longi¬ 
tudinal depressions separated by a median ridge; in one speci¬ 
men there is a depression on the inner surface of this same 
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segment; tarsal segments short ami cylindrical; claw small, 
short, not inferiorly serrate, without spurs. 

Legs with tarsi unspined; claws with two basal spurs. 

Length 43 millirn. 

Two specimens from Natal, collected by Gueinzius. 

In the thickness of its anal legs this species resembles 
Oupipes. 1 refer it, however, to Cormocephalm for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons:—There are no sulci on the first tergitc, the 
anal pleurae are provided with a short process, the spine- 
armature of the anal femora is like that of a typical Gormo- 
cephaltiSy and the claw of the anal leg is riot serrate beneath 
and small, being shorter than the first tarsal segment of this 
apjiendage. 

Of the South-African species already described it perhaps 
comes nearest to O. rugulosas, Porath. But this form, as its 
name implies, is rugulose. Moreover, judging from l)r. 
Porath*s description, which makes no mention of any pecu¬ 
liarity in the structure of the anal legs, these appendages are 
normally formed in his species. 


fJormocephalus inermipes , sp. n. , (PI. IV. figs 9, 9 a.) 

Body moderately robust, par dlel-sided. 

Colour (dry specimen) olivaceous, with metallic lustre. 

Head-jdate cordate, slightly wider than long, somewhat 
coarsely punctured, with two posterior anteriorly diverging 
sulci. 

Antennae short, slender, attenuate, composed of seventeen 
segments, whereof the basal six are naked, the rest pubescent. 

Maxillary sternitc wide, entire, and coarsely punctured; 
pvostcrnal plates widely separated, each furnished with four 
teeth, one external, separate, and posterior, three internal, 
fused and projecting—the distance between the plates is almost 
equal to the width of one of them ; basal tooth prominent and 
subden tate. 

Ttrgiies punctured, smooth, from the second strongly bisul- 
cate, from the fifth or sixth marginate. 

Stemites smooth, strongly bisulcate. 

Anal somite .— Ter pite much wider titan long, marked in 
its posterior half with a faint longitudinal sulcus; pleurm 
closely porous, the process long, slender, and tipped with 
two strong spines j no lateral or superior spines present; 
sternite much narrowed posteriorly, with straight hinder 
border; legs moderately long and very stout, almost in con¬ 
tact ; femur not twice as long as it is wide, armed with nine 
or ten spines (not including the process)—one on the upper 
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inner edge, two or three on the inner surface, two on the 
under inner edge, and four in two rows on the under outer 
edge ; the process very short and tipped with two or three 
spines ; patella about as wide as it is long ; tibia a little longer 
than ivide ; the claw long, as long as the last tarsal segment, 
not spurred. 

Legs with tarsi not spuired; claws of all the leers umpined. 

Length 45 millirn. 

A single specimen from Ceylon (II. Templeton ). 

This species is evidently allied to C. sarasinorum y Haase, 
of uhicli the Museum possesses two specimens from Ceylon. 
It differs, however, as it does from all the other species of the 
genus, in that the claws of all the legs are unspined. More¬ 
over the prosternal plates are very widely separated; but I 
do not care to lav too much stress upon this character, seeing 
that it may be the result of accident and not normal. 

Cormocephalus dentipes , sp. n. (PI. IV. fig. 10.) 

Colour (of dried and faded specimen) testaceous; head and 
pleurae ochraceous; m hen fresh the specimen was probably 
ochraceous, with castaneous head and pleura*. 

Head subcircular, with conspicuous posterior sulcij basal 
lamina visible. 

Antennat short, attenuate, composed of seventeen cylindrical 
segments, whereof the basal four or five are bare, the vest 
pubescent. 

Maxillary sternite and feet more or less rugulose, the sternite 
irregularly grooved longitudinally and of a deej>er colour 
centrally and posteriorly than anteriorly and laterally; pro- 
sternal plates well-developed, wide and long, each bearing 
four distinct teeth, whereof the external one is sharper and 
separated and the three internal blunter and more or less 
fused. 

Tergites smooth, with the exception of the last, but including 
the first, strongly bisulcate; from the thirteenth distinctly 
marginate. 

Sternites conspicuously bisulcated. 

Anal somite,—Tergite wider behind than in front, the mar¬ 
gins rounded anteriorly and converging, without a median 
sulcus; pleurce closely and somewhat coarsely porous, the 
process smooth and short, terminated by two strong spines 
and bearing one lateral superior spine; sternite much nar¬ 
rowed posteriorly, with straight hinder border and rounded 
posterior angles; legs of moderate thickness and length, not 
including the posterior internal process, which is short and 
tipped with two strong spines, armed with about Seventeen 
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completions spines—three on the anterior half of the upper 
inner edge, five in a posteriorly ascending series on the under 
inner edge, three defining the internal boundary of a smooth 
very lightly depressed area which occupies the middle of the 
under surface of the segment, three hounding this area exter¬ 
nally, and three or four on the under outer edge; posteriorly 
beneath the segment is obsoletely tubercular; patella flat 
above, distinctly tubercular internally and beneath, tibia 
similarly but more thickly and more strongly tubercular, 
distinctly sulcate above ; proximal tarsal segment lowly 
tubercular throughout; distal tarsal segment obsoletely tuber¬ 
cular anteriorly; daws with spines at the base. 

Legs with spined claws but unarmed tarsi. 

Length al>out 42 million 

A single specimen from Bengal. 

This species is so remarkable for the peculiar tubercular 
armature of its anal legs that no further feature need be men¬ 
tioned as characteristic of it. 

Corniocephalus hvvipe,* y sp. n. 

Body tolerably robust, slender anteriorly. 

Colour chocolate-brown ; anal legs fcrrugincous, rest of the 
legs and antennas with greenish tint; shining. 

Head-plate punctured, with two posterior sulci. 

Antennae broken, slender, the basal five segments bare. 

Maxillary sternite coarsely punctured, anteriorly sulcate ; 
prosternal plates well developed, converging, about as long as 
wide, each bearing four blunt teeth, whereof the external one 
is separated; basal tooth well developed, subdentate. 

Tergites. —The first punctured with anteriorly and poste¬ 
riorly abbreviated vestiges of two sulci; from the second 
bisulcate, from the sixth marginate, lightly wrinkled raesially 
and laterally. 

Sternitcs strongly bisulcate. 

Anal somite .— Tergite wider than long, with a complete 
median sulcus and raised margins; pleura* densely porous, 
the process short, stout, blunt, and tip|>ed with two minute 
close-set spines, no lateral or superior spines; sternite nar¬ 
rowed posteriorly, with converging sides, rounded lateral 
angles, and straigut posterior margin; legs short, somewhat 
stout, coarsely and closely punctured, the segments rounded, 
smooth j the femur furnished with two minute spinules on 
the upper inner edge, two or one on the inner surface, two 
on the under inner edge, and two in the position of the process, 
which is absent; claw furnished with two spines. 

Legs with tarsi not spurred; all the claws armed basally 
with two spurs. 
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Length about 80 millirn. 

A single specimen from Lord Ilowe’s Island (ILM.S. 
1 Herald 1 ), 

In possessing spurred claws to its anal legs and a median 
sulcus on its anal tergite tins species resembles C . aurantiipes 
and C. submimatus ( — miniutus) of Newport; but it maybe 
at once mognized by the punctures and small spinules on its 
anal legs, by the short, stout, pleural process, <^c. 

[To be continued. 


VI- Description of Two new Species of Parrots of the Genus 
Oyanorhamphus in the British Museum. By T. SALVA- 
dori, C.M.Z.S. 

Oyanorhamphus cyan urus 

Similar to C, nova * ziafandia ', but larger and with the tail 
blue; the two central tail-feathers are tinged with green on 
both w ebs, the remainder only on the outer webs, towards 
the base; under wing-coverts and also the longest under 
tail-coverts tinged with blue; tail underneath dusky olive, 
darker than in C. nova 3 zealandia>\ bill black, with the base 
of the maxilla silvery grey ; feet dusky. Total length 12*7 
inches, wing 6*6, tail 6*5, bill 08, tarsus 0 82. 

llai . Raoul Island, Kermadec group( Voy.lLM.S. ‘Herald'). 

Oyanorhamphus suhflaveseens . 

Intermediate between C. Coo/ci and C. Saisselt ; about thesize 
of C . Coolci *, and very much like it in colour, but of a more 
yellowish tinge, especially on the underparts, and with the 
red on the head much reduced and nearly confined to the 
forehead ; the red spot on the ear-eoverts not very conspi¬ 
cuous, those on the sides of the rump much extended; the 
lower part of the cheek-feathers yellowish as in O. Saiswti. 
from w hick the present species differs in being stronger ana 
larger, notwithstanding its shorter tail; the upper parts have 
a slightly more yellowish tinge, while the underparts have 
the yellow r tinge greener; the primaries are less blue and 
moic green, especially towards the apical half of the outer 
webs; tail below golden-olive with no greyish tinge, the 
tips of the tail-feathers not contrasting with the rest; bill 
bluish black, with the base of the m&xnla silvery grey; feet 
dusky brown. Total length 12*7 to 11*3 inches, wdng 5*8 
to 5*7, tail 6 to 5*5, bill 0*86 to 0*73, tarsus 0*88 to 0*8o. 
Hah . Lord Howe Island (Voy. H.M.S. ‘ Herald'), 

• Having compared the typea, I have been able to identify C\ Cookt 
with C\ Hay non from Norfolk Island, 
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VII .—Descriptive Notes on some obscure British Spiders , 
with Description of a new Species . By the Rev. FREDERICK 
O. Pickard-Camhridgk. 

[Pinto 11.] 

Of the spiders described iti the following pages one is new to 
science and another new to the British list. These species, 
belonging to two different genera, were both found in the 
Lake districts of Cumberland upon Mount Ilelvellyn, during 
a hasty ascent made by no means with a view to hard work 
amongst the spiders. There can be little doubt that the Lake 
districts, both vale and hill regions, will, when worked, pro¬ 
duce a number of good things. The warm moist glens or 
chines, so noticeable a feature in the country round Cailisle 
and the hilly north-west of England, seem to be particularly 
suitable to the encouragement of spider-life ; and, although 
other more important occupations have hitherto prevented any 
extended or diligent search in these localities, yet I feel con¬ 
vinced, judging from casual captures caught up at odd times 
and in odd places, that there is a considerable wealth of species 
to be u turned up ” by a zealous arachnologist. 

So far 1 am unable to make any comprehensive note upon 
the spider fauna of Cumberland with a view to a knowledge 
of the distribution of species ; but the few data which have 
come to hand would indicate that many species rare in the 
extreme south are abundant in the north, noticeably Amau- 
robius fenestralis } Stroem, Lycosa aoricola , Th., Crypfavca 
silvico/a , Blackw., Ctrlotes atropos, Walck., Tmeticus scopiger, 
(irube; but beyond this fact and the conjecture that we have 
lip here a number of species which are peculiar to Alpine 
regions, it is impossible, with the very small amount of 
material yet gathered together, to draw any general conclu¬ 
sions as to climatic influences which may be of any service to 
the question of geographical distribution. One would be 
inclined to expect that many of the species apparently peculiar 
to the north would be found in the southern counties in 
localities whose physical characteristics are somewhat similar, 
e. g . in the hilly districts of the three extreme south-western 
counties and in Wales. 

The opportunity has been taken in the following paper of 
including m a synoptic table diagnoses of those genera adopted 
by M. Simon in his classification of those species of the 
family Therididse which fall under one of his subgroups 
Linyphini. It is not yet possible to say that the subdivision 
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of this difficult family is by any means quite satisfactory ; but 
the generic characters given may be of assistance to fellow 
students who may wish for a few good landmarks to guide 
them in the task of threading the intricacies of a distressingly 
involved group of spideis. 


Fam. Theridid®. 

(froup Linypiiink 

This large group comprises all those numerous spiders 
described under the generic name Linyphiaj Bl. & Cambr., as 
well as many under the names Neriene , HI. & Cambr., Micry - 
phantes, JMenge, and other generic titles. 

The spiders have as a rule long slender legs, clothed with 
moie or less long stout spines. They construct a horizontal 
sheet-like web, in many cases having a maze of crossing 
and recrohsing labyrinthine threads above it, upon bushes, 
amongst grass, in the foliage of trees, amongst rocks, in the 
cornets of outhouses, &<*., while many of the smaller members 
of the group merely weave a slight horizontal web beneath 
stones and over hoof-marks or slight depressions in the ground. 
One species, Ibapctiscu socialis [Linyphia , HI. & Cambr.), is 
always found with its legs outstretched and its body lying 
flat on fir-tree trunks or smooth rocks. 

Below will Ik* found the most tangible characters by which 
the members of this group, as characterized by M. Simon in 
1 Les Arachnides de France,’ may be recognized, and added to 
these will be found a brief summary of the characters which 
appear to be most easily observable, and therefore, it is hoped, 
the most practically useful, of those genera into which M. 
Simon has divided his group Linyphini. 

Linyp hini. 

Labium having a fold in the integument at the apex {having 
the margin refexed or turned back upon itsety). Ttbics of the 
fourth pair of legs {usually of all the other legs as well) fir¬ 
in'bind v ith two erect spines or bristles on the upper side } one 
near the hasty the other towards the apex . 

The following genera are all represented by one or more 
species to be found in Great Britain, and most of them seem 
to form good distinctive groups. Taranucnus , Sim., repre¬ 
sented in our fauna by Linyphia setosay Cambr., however, 
seems scarcely separable from LrptyphanteSy while J Porhonvna f 
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Him., Hihiira , Sim., and Trneticus } Menge, Sim., run very 
close together. 

The whole family Therididm is still, as it were, a super¬ 
saturated solution of species, into which M. Simon, Mr. Kmer- 
ton, and other arachnologists have Hung their crystals, and 
around these are gradually gathering, like to his like, the 
better disposed species who will condescend to recognize a 
brother amid the motley heterogeneous assemblage. As to 
the others, we must be content for the present to leave them still 
in solution until a further boiling down shall concentrate the 
residue and render it possible to gather together its wayward 
atoms into something like decent scientific order. 

Genera. 

A A nterior row of eyes very strongly cun cd, 
its convexity directed forwards. 

i. Legs not furnished with spines. Clypeus 

very low, slightly wider than the cen¬ 
tral anterior ejes. Central antoriors 
larger than the laterals . Tapinopa , We&tr. 

ii. liCgs very spinose. Clvpous very high, 

equalling the width of the ocular area. 

Central an tenor* sum] lor than the late¬ 
ral* .,. Frontim, Sim. 

B. Anterior row of eyes straight or Almost so. 

i. Basal joint of falcea with two stout 
spines on the inner frontal margin of 
each. UrupetiBcitf Menge. 

ii f Basal joint of falces without spines in 
front. 

1*. Anterior metatarsi os long ns tibiae 

a. Eyes of posterior row widely sepa¬ 

rated, their intervals always 
greater than their diameter. 

«. Anterior tarsi very long, at least 
two thirds the length of tho 

metatarsi . Itolyphante*, Menge, Sim. 

&. Anterior tarsi only half the 
length of the metatarsi (except 
lineata) .... Liny phut ^ Latr. 

b, Eyes of posterior row nearer to¬ 

gether, tfteir intervals smaller than 
their diameters. 

i, Eyes of anterior row equal in sixe. Me¬ 

tatarsi armed with several spines .... Lafntlla, Sim. 

ii, Eyes of anterior row unequal; centrals 

much smaller than laterals. 
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a. Posterior row of eyes strongly 

curved, its convexity directed for¬ 
wards. Femora of all four pair of 
legs armed with at least one spine 
on the uppereide.. Taranucnus } Siin. 

b. Posterior row of eyes straight or 

almost. Femora of first pair of 
logs only armed with spines. 

( Leptyphantee.) 

i Femora of first pair alone armed with 
a spine, Metatmsi of at least the first 
two pairs bearinir a single erect spine 
<>n the uppeTside near the bane of the 
joint (nebulosus. lr)rro*m y aln(Ti8 y and 
mmutu* have *e\erul lateral spinas as 
well). Falces in both sexes similarly 
though very slightly attenuated and 

divergent at the ape* . Leptyphatites, Menge, Sim. 

ii. Femora of at least the first two naira 
armed with spines. Metatarsi witnout 
any spines at all. Fnlces of males 

alone slightly attenuated and divergent. /lathyphantes , Meuge Sim. 

2*. Anterior metatarsi shorter than the 
tibi*. 

a. Eyes small and widely separated. 

i. Sternum produced behind into a long, 

slender, jointed prominence, extending 
beyond the coxal joints of the fourth 
pair of legs, not suddenly curving 
downwards . Opittojcyi } Sim. 

ii. Sternum terminating behind and sud¬ 

denly curving down between the coxal 
joints of the fourth pair of leg*. 

a. Legs long and slender; tibial 

spines long and stiff. Sternum 
terminating in a stout, short, 
conical point. IWhomttu i, 8im. 

b . Legs short and veiy stout; tibial 

spines short and fine. Stemum 
terminating in a truncate point. Hilaira t Sim. 

b. Eyes larger and much nearer to¬ 

gether. 

i. Legs short and stout. Eyes of posterior 

row rarely lees than one diameter apart, 
usually more. Prominences on which 
are situated the lateral eyes scarcely 
noticeable. Tmeticus } Menge, Sim. 

ii. Lags long and more slender. Eyes of 

posterior row seldom more than one 
diameter apart, usually less. lateral 
eyes situated upon very distinct oblique 
prominences. 
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a, Eyes of posterior row almost 
equal in size, oentrals slightly 
larger. 

1. Fftleosofmalosmuohattenuated 

towards the apex and very 
much divergent . Microneta , Menge, Situ. 

2. Fttlces of males not attenuated 

or divergent j similar in both 

sexes... Sintuhx, Sim. 

A. Eyes of posterior row unequal, 

centrals very much larger .... Syerlra, Sim. 

Genus Licptyphantes, Menge, Simon. 

This genus, originally instituted by Herr Menge, 1ms been 
adopted by M. Simon for the reception of a certain number of 
spiders which, in company with many other species more or 
less closely allied, have hitherto been described temporarily 
for convenience 1 sake by our English arachnologists under the 
generic title Linyphia. 

The species which the learned French avachnologist has 
thus gathered together seem to form a fairly distinct little 
group. The close grouping of the eyes, those of the posterior 
row not being more than one diameter apart, the sternum never 
longer than broad, and the absence ot any spines upon the 
femora of the second, third, and fourth pairs of legs render 
them distinct from a certain number of forms otherwise closely 
allied and very much alike in general appearance, while the 
presence of at least one erect spine upon the metatarsi will 
distinguish them readily from another group of very closely 
allied spiders which M. Simon separates under the generic 
name Bathyphantes . 

The different species which are thus conveniently assembled 
under a distinctive name may be again broadly divided inter 
se by the following character:— minu(us } HI., nebu/o8us } Sund., 
atacris) Bl., leprosus 9 Ohl., exhibit several (four or five) spines 
upon the metatarsi of the first two pairs of legs at least, while 
the rest, e. g. cristatus } Menge, pallidus 9 Cambr., zebrinus, 
Men., tenebrtcola , Wid., &c., have only one spine upon the 
upperside of the metatarsi near the base. 

For further characters we must turn to the general colour 
of the spider, as a rule similar in both sexes, ana to the abdo¬ 
minal pattern; but it is often, indeed almost always, necessary 
to examine very carefully under a strong simple lens or the 
1-inch objective of a compound instrument the palpus and 
organs of the male and the epigynal process of the female, in 
order to distinguish each sex individually of the various 
species. 
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The palpus, in addition to great divergence in the form of 
the base of the digital joint, presents also great differences in 
the shape and development of two processes attached to the 
palpal organs on the outer side. These are in the following 
descriptions termed respectively the “falciform process” and 
the “ lateral stylum.” These processes are usually very 
distinct in the majority of the Linyphini, but especially so in 
species of the genera Leptyphantes, B a thyph antes, Tmeticus, 
and Microneta . 

The epigynal process of the female is usually an infallible 
specific character ; but in some cases the females of two diffe- 
jent species present, if any difference, one that is almost 
inappreciable, and therefore for practical purposes useless. 

A view of the process in profile with a strong simple lens 
will usually suffice; but often under a good light and a 1-inch 
objective the form of the apex of the process viewed from 
above furnishes a very distinctive character. 

It is not of course absolutely necessary that the identifica¬ 
tion of all the species of this or any other obscure genus should 
depend entirely upon the variation in form of these minute 
portions of structure ; but when all other characters have 
failed to give a satisfactory and reliable test of specific diffe¬ 
rence, then this must be the last resort of the determined-to- 
see-some-difl'erence scientist, and, failing satisfaction here or 
failing to define a difference which, though somehow or other 
apparent, can yet neither be described with pen nor delineated 
with pencil, then the obstinate irreconcilables must surely 
be regarded as in a transition-stage, and must be left until 
such time that under the influence of a wholesome self-respect, 
aided by other kindly external influences, they get rather more 
advanced, when perhaps some gimlet-eyed seer may be 
enabled to detect some difference which he can not only feel 
himself but can also see and describe in such a way that his 
disciples may be able to feel and perceive as well. 

In the italicized portions of the following descriptions will 
be found as a rule characters which are peculiar to the parti¬ 
cular species under consideration. Those defined in the non- 
italicized letterpress are almost all equally shared by one or 
more species (sometimes by all) of the genus. 

It is necessary, however, to give these also if a thorough 
and accurate description of a single species be needed. 

Leptyphantes zebrinm , Menge. 

(PI. Jl. fig. I. 1, 2, 3, 4.) 

Limjphia terricofo, Blk, 

Lmypfoa zebnna , Cambr. Spid, of Donat, p. 18:?. 

J *1 tf/j haute* zebrmu*, Sim. A rack, de France, p. ftlO, 
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length of male 1J lino. 

Cephalothoraa'y legs, and palpi clear orange-yellow. 

Abdomen bearing a dorsal longitudinal series of black V- 
shaped bar8 (the anterior 07ies broad , the posterior ones fine and 
more distinct ), standing out conspicuously upon a dull white 
ground , the latter speckled with cretaceous spots . 

A white , wavy f longitudinal line runs along the lateral area. 

Often the whole dorsal area is dull white , the bars being 
barely indicated . Occasionally the prevailing tint is blacky 
when the white V -shaped intervals become more conspicuous . 

Sternum dark brown , convex , its surface covered with scattered 
granulations , eao/i bearmg an erect black hair . 

Caput rather prominent, owing to the concavity of the 
clypous (vide PI. II. tig. 1.4). 

Eyes conspicuously situated upon black spots. Those of 
the posterior row equal and equidistant (though they do not 
at first sight appear so). Anterior centrals much smaller than 
the laterals, separated by less than half the diameter of one of 
them , 

Clypeus viewed in profile very concave, higher than the 
width of the ocular area y bearing a single upeurved bristle 
immediately beneath the central anterior eyes. 

Falccs attenuated at the apex and very slightly divergent 
in the male sex. The outer surface is transversely furrowed 
with a row of deep striations in both sexes. 

The inner margin has three small teeth. 

Legs slender; femora of the first pair bearing a single stout 
spine on the upperside, the others bearing no spines, (rcnutil 
joints each with one spine. Tibia? of all four pairs with two 
erect spines on the upperside, those of the first two pairs 
having in addition two lateral spines near the apex. Meta¬ 
tarsi ot all four pairs bearing one fine bristle near the base on 
the upperside. 

Ta/pus oj Male .—Humeral joint having on the inner side 
near the base a small spine-bearing tubercle, probably working 
upon the transverse stria on the outside of tne falces. 

Cubital joint as broad as long, convex above, bearing a 
single curving bristle near its apex. Radial joint broader in 
fronty bearing a group of fine hairs , having amongst them a 
singley tong 9 curving bristle. Digital joint with the palpal 
organs largey orange-red } and rather el on gate 7 exhibiting on 
the outer suie near the base a Jidciform process curving up from 
beneath ; its apex is bijid } the anterior branch long } strongly 
kneedy and aculeate at the aj>ex (Pi. II. fig. I. 1, A, B). 

The lateral styluvi curves up from beneath , alongside of the 
jahiform process , taking a somewhat S-shaped jbrm 9 termina - 
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ting in two black sharp points , the lower one being the longest , 
its apex extending beyond the organa (PI, I[. fig. I. 1, A). 

The epigyne of the female is short and conical , bearing at its 
apex in front a small tongue-like upcurving process . It is more 
prominent viewed in profile than that of tenebricola 9 but when 
viewed from above it so much resembles the same structure in 
the next species that the difference cannot be described, except 
that at all points that of zebrinus is rather more exaggerated 

(fig. 1.2). 

This species, which is very likely to be confounded with 
the next, although it will be seen on a close examination to 
be very different from it, is of a bright orange-red colour , the 
clypeus is higher than the ocular area , the anterior central 
eyes are smaller and nearer together , the palpal organs form a 
largeri more elongate mass, the lateral stylum is much more 
conspicuous and longer , while the falciform process is larger 
and terminates in a sharp spiniform point . 

The spiders are much more brightly coloured than tenebri- 
cola. 7lie females can he distinguished by the high clypeus 
and the very small central anterior eyes , which are within half 
a diameter from each other . The epigyne is more prominent 
when viewed in profile. 

Very abundant in the autumn amongst grass and other 
herbage in woods, running actively in the warm sunshine. 

The^ are recorded from Dorset, Cumberland, Essex, Hert¬ 
fordshire, Cambridgeshire, &c. 

Leptyphantes tenebricola, Wider. 

(PI. II. tig. II. 1, 2, 2 A, 3, 4.) 

Linyphiti tenebricola , Cambr. Snid. of Hornet, p. 185. 

Leptyphantes tenebricola. Him. Lea Arach. de Fraaoe, p. 817. 

LAnyphia tennis, 111. 

Length of male 1^ line. 

Cephalothorax dull brown , tinged with olive-greeny the mar¬ 
ginal line and strrn tinged with darker brown. 

Legs pale straw-yellow, sometimes with an orange-red tinge . 
Abdomen very variable; markings consist of a central 
dorsal series of transversey dark blacky V -shaped bars } their 
free ends being dilated into a small blotch . The anterior 

shoulders of the abdomen exhibit a short white slash of creta¬ 
ceous spotsy often in the male sex being the only pale markings 
on the abdomeny the rest black . Oflen the pale dulUwhite 

ground-colour is predominanty and tne apices of the V-shaped 
bars becoming obsolete , the dorsal pattern resolves itself into two 
longitudinal series of dark spots } these oflen obsolete except just 
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above the spinners , the space immediately above the latter organs 
being black . The lateral area exhibits a more or less well- 
defined, longitudinal, sinuous white line, often entirely obsolete 
in the middle . The ventral surface is uniformly black or lighter 
brown . 

Sternum (lark brown-black, very convex, covered with 
scattered granulations, each of these bearing an erect black 
hair. 

Caput prominent in front; clypeus scarcely as wide as the 
ocular area, very concave, bearing in front immediately below 
the eyes a single, strong, upeurved bristle (fig. II. 4). 

Eyes situated upon dark spots ; those of posterior row equal 
in size and equidistant. 

Central anterior# smaller than the laterals and separated by 
almost a full diameter from each other (fig. 11. .*1), 

Falces three times as long as the clypeus, slightly attenu¬ 
ated and slightly divergent at the apex in the male sex, 
parallel in the female sex. 

The outer surface of the basal joint is in both sexes trans¬ 
versely furrowed with a row of striee. The upper margin of 
the fang-groove is furnished with three sharp teeth, the two 
at the angle being longest. 

Legs long, not stout, the femora of the first pair bearing 
one long spine on the upperside, the others bearing none. 
Genual joints bearing each one spine. Tibias of all four 
pairs bearing two erect spines on the upperside, those of the 
first two pairs bearing in addition two lateral spines on either 
side near the apex. 

Palpus of male .—Humeral joint bearing on inner side at 
the base a small spine-l>earing tubercle. Cubital joint rather 
longer than broad, convex above, bearing a short sinuous 
bristle near the apex above. Radial joint longer than the 
cubital, wide in front, bearing a long curved bristle near apex 
above. 

Digital joint with the palpal organs forming a small, com¬ 
pact, rounded mass, having on the outer side near the base a 
falciform process, small, rather abruptly curved upwards , bifid 
at its termination, one branch being produced into a slender, 
sinuous, blunt process, not aculeate . 

The lateral stylum curves upwards and forwards, terminating 
in two black points, the lower one being longest, but its apex 
scarcely reaches the anterior margin of the palpal organs . 
This process is much smaller and less prominent than in 
^aebrinus,” as indeed is the whole digital joint (fig. II. 1, 
A, B). 

The epigyne of the female is less prominent when viewed in 
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pi*ofle than that of u zebriniis,” appearing a* a somewhat 
conical protuberance , bearing at its apex a rounded tongue-like 
projection (fig. IT. 2, 2 a). 

Verv similar to the last species, but can readily be distin¬ 
guished if the following points be noted :— 

The whole spider in both sexes is of a dull yellow-brown 
colour where the last species is orange-red, the legs pale 
yellow. The clypeus is scarcely as high as the ocular area. 
The anterior central eyes are not mueh smaller than the 
laterals and are neaily one diameter apart. The palpus of 
the male forms a much smaller, black, compact, rounded mass ; 
the falciform process is smaller and its apex is not aculeate; 
the lateral stylum is not nearly so prominent, nor does its apex 
extend beyond the palpal organs. Otherwise the spiders look 
very much alike. 

ft is a very common species amongst grass and herbage. I 
have taken it most abundantly in stables, where it spins its 
slight horizontal web in the angles of the walls. 

Leptyphante* pinicola f Simon. 

(PI. IL fig. III. 1,2,3, 4.) 

Length of male 1 line, female 11 line. 

Cephalothorax sepia-brown , darker along the tines of seg¬ 
mentation and round the margin. 

Abdomen dull black , iridescent in a strong light , having an 
olive tinge , without any visible pattern or pale markings . 

Legs reddish straw-yellow , the metatarsal and tarsal joints 
tinged with brown . 

Sternum black . 

Caput , viewed in profile, a little prominent, owing to the 
concavity of the clypeus. 

Eyes large, central anteriors much smaller. Those of the 
posterior row in a slightly curving line, its convexity directed 
forwards, close together, scarcely one diameter apart. Lateral 
anteriors larger than central anteriors, the latter almost con¬ 
tiguous and scarcely one diameter from the laterals. 

Legs slender, not long. Femora of first pair with one or 
two spines above, the others unarmed. Anterior metatarsi as 
long as tibiee. Tibial joints of all four pairs of legs bearing 
five or six long spines, each at least three times as long as 
the width of the joint. Genual joint with one long spine at 
the apex. Metatarsi of all four pairs with one erect spine on 
the basal third of the upperside of the joint. 

Clypeus as high as the width of the ocular area, very much 
concave, bearing in front a single upeurved bristle. (Almost 
identical in form with that of L. tenebricola , Wider.) 
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Falces three times as long as the height of the clypeus, 
slightly convex and slightly divergent at the apex in the male, 
parallel in the female ; bearing on the upper margin of the 
fang-groove two short, sharp, conspicuous teeth and a third 
smaller one. 

Labium with its margin reflexed (as in all the Linyphini). 

Sternum not very convex, black, granulose, and set with 
stiff black hairs. 

Palpus of Male (fig. III. 2, 3, 4).— Cubital joint of the male 
palpus a little longer than broad, convex above, bearing at its 
apex a single tine bristle. 

It ad ial joint as broad at the apex as it is long (in a lateral 
view), beating a few shoit hairs and a single bristle at its 
apex. 

Digital joint forming with the serai-inclosed palpal oigans 
a small globular mass. 

Palpal organs exhibiting on the outer side near the base the 
usual chitinous falciform pi ocean (not abnormally developed 
in this species), also a long , slender , flattened , spine-like 
process , originating from below the base of the falciform process , 
curving upwards , and directed in a straight line forwards, 
terminating fir beyond the apex of the main palpal organs in 
a sharp > strongly curved point , exhibiting on the barer side , 
rather more than halfway from the base to the apex , a small , 
sharp , barb-like spine . 

llie curved apex of this piocoss seems to be aculeate, but 
under a strong lens it appears ensiform. 

This curious and very distinctive process is merely a highly- 
developed form of the same process (which lias been termed 
in this paper the lateral stylum) exhibited on the palpal 
organs of several allied species of British spiders, notably 
L zebrina and L, tenebricola . In these two species the two 
black points of the process, however, scarcely pass beyond the 
main palpal organs. 

The epigone consists of a long , dark, ovipositor-/ike promt - 
nence , projecting downwards at an angle from the ventral 
surface , bent suddenly (like the spout oj a water-pot) near its 
termination , and squarely truncate at the apex, its outer side 
being clothed with stiff dark hairs (fi^. 111. 1). 

Inis exceedingly distinct and satisfactory little spider has 
no really close ally amongst known British species, tenebricola 
alone approaching it in general form and structure. From 
that species it may be distinguished at once by the absence of 
Ull markings on trie abdomen and of course by the form of the 
palpal organs and of the epigvne. 

On the continent are found, however, several very closely 
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•Hied species which exhibit the same process on the male 
palpal organs highly developed, though of a different form* 

Four males and one female of this curious little species 
(which is new to the British list) were taken by myself on 
Sept. 18,1890, beneath stones upon the steep sides of the ridge 
known as the Swirrel edge, close to the summit of Helvellyn. 
They were apparently plentiful, and forty or fifty could no 
doubt easily have been secured had I glanced at ray captures 
and perceived their value. 

Doubtless careful search will bring to light in these districts 
some more of the continental species peculiar to the mountain 
legions. 


Genus Tmeticus, Menge, Simon 

This genus comprises a number of spiders very distinct in 
geneial appearance from those of the last genus, or indeed 
from those of the greater pait of the Lmyphmi. 

They may be recognised by their rather shoit stout form, 
by the round, somewhat hirsute abdomen, by their stout legs 
and the bluffly icunded caput with eyes large and closely 
grouped. 

They approach in general appeal ance the spiders comprised 
under M. Simon’s gioup Enoplognathmi, but the margin of 
the labium of these latter is not reflexed as it is m the Liny- 
phmi. 

The following species are found in Great Britain:— T\ 
bicolor , Bl. (sub Linyphia, Blk., and Neriene, Cambr), 
1\ concinnu8 ) Thor., T. nylvaticus , Bl* (sub Neriene) , T\ rufus, 
Wid., jT. affinis, Bl. (sub Neriene), T. fluthwaith , Carnbr. 
(sub Neriene ), T, scopiger , Grube ( Ltnyphia rufa . Cambr.), 
T 1 Warburtonii, Cambr., T. arcanus, Cambr. (sub Neriene, 
Cambr.), T. prudens, Cambr. (sub Neriene , Carabr.), T. a6- 
normis, Bl. (sub Ltnyphia, Bl.), 2\ niger, F. Cambr. 

Of these T. bicolor , BL, is by iar the commonest, while 
the others are all more or less rare, found beneath stones or 
low down amongst herbage in damp situations. The species 
described below appears to be quite new and forms a fine 
addition to our spider-fauna. 

Tmeticus niger, sp. n. (PL II. fig. IV. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0.) 

Length of male 1$ line, of female 2 lines. 

Cephalothorax pale verna-brown, depth of tint varying in 
different specimens, the thoracic ana cephalic lines of segment 
tation being picked out with darker brown . 

Abdomen dull black t clothed with short dark hairs , usually 
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without pale marking*, in some specimen*) however, much 
paler: sometimes exhibiting , as four very small paledots upon 
'the dorsal area, the normal depression* in the integument 
which indicate the points of attachment of the dorsal ventral 
muscles; following these on either side to the spinners are a series 
of slender } oblique, pale lines . 

Legs stout, shorty dull yellow-brown, tinged in some specimens 
with orange . 

Sternum pale sepia-brown. 

Caput broad ana bluffly rounded, considerably raised behind 
the eyes (fig. IV. 5). 

Clypeus higher than the width of the ocular area, quite 
smooth, devoid of hairs and bristles. 

Eyes large, forming a closely situated group, the centrals 
of both rows being slightly smaller than the laterals. Poste¬ 
rior row slightly cuived, its convexity directed backwards. 
Central posterior one diameter apart ; lateral posteriors each 
one and a half diameter from its adjacent central. 

Anterior row straight; centrals smaller than laterals, very 
close together, separate one quarter of a diameter. The lateral 
anteriors each a little more than one diameter from its adja¬ 
cent central. 

The four centrals form a trapezium whose anterior side is 
much narrower than the posterior. 

Lateral eyes of both rows situated upon slightly raised 
oblique tubercles (fig. IV. 5). 

Fakes. —Basal joint mucli longer than the height of the 
clypeus, very stout, convex and slightly divergent at the 
apex; its outer surface finely striated ; without granulations 
acnticulationsy or inner-frontal teeth . The upper margin of 
the fang-groove is armed with five stout sharp teeth, the 
three centrals being the longest. 

Labium much hollowed out, so that the upper margin is 
strongly reflexed. 

Maxittw as broad at the base as long, but longer than the 
average breadth ; the outer margins obliquely rounded. 

Sternum as broad as long, terminating behind between the 
coxal joints of the fourth pair of legs in a broad truncate 
prolongation. 

Legs,—No spines upon the femora. 

Metatarsi shorter than the tibwe and without spines . 

Tibia with two erect fine spines on the upperside; genual 
joint with one at its apex on the upperside. 

Palpus of Male.—Humeral joint of palpus long , cubitalJoint 
without bristles, radial joint much enlarged on the upperside 
and produced forwards over the base of the digital joint , form- 
Ann . & Mag. 1 V. Hist. Ser. 6. VoL vii. 6 
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ing a large, concave, cup-like cavity. Its apes is depressed and 
its outer margin is clothed with long black hairs. 

The palpal organs exhibit the normal falciform ]>rocess on 
the outside at the base * while at the apex are two spur-like 
apophyses, one stout, black, and sinuous, the other paler and 
more slender, their points curving across each other . A long 
circular spine , stout at the, base, lies within the concavity of the 
apex of the digital joint, not easy to see nor of much specific 
importance (fig. IV. 1, 2). 

The epigyne of the female is not prominent nor produced into 
a tongue-tike or ovipositor A ike process. Viewed in profile it 
forms a short , stout, sparsely truncate , conical prominence 

(fig. IV. 3. 4). 

The italicized portion of tho above description contains 
specific characters only. 

This species can be distinguished in both sexes from ex- 
pertus, Cambr., arcanus, Cam hr., bicolor , 131., concinnus, Th., 
sylvaticus, Bl., prudens, Cambr., by the absence of femoral 
spines. 

In the male sex, from rufus, Wid., and ajfinxs, Bl., by the 
absence of a tooth in front of the basal joint of the falces upon 
the inner side. 

From scopiger, Grube, and Warburlonii, Cambr.,by the ab¬ 
sence of the series of stiff spines u|>on a prominence on the 
inner side of the radial joint. From Uuthwaitii by the very 
much larger digital joint and quito short inconspicuous radial 
joint of this latter species. 

From abnormis, Bl., by its much smaller size and by the 
large concave radial joint above described ; niger, F. Cambr., 
is also black in colour, while abnormis , Bl., is orange yellow. 

In the female sex, niger , F. Cambr., may be distinguished 
from scopiger , Grube, Warburtonii, Cambr., mfus, Wid., and 
abnormis, Bl., by the much more prominent epigyne in these 
species. Uuthwaitii , Cambr., and affinis, Bl., are much larger 
spiders. 

This fine spider does not seem to have been described before. 
Ten specimens were taken by myself on Sept 18, 1880, 
beneath loosepieccs of stone scattered in abundance upon the 
summit of Helvellyn. The females were usually found 
beneath a thin horizontal sheet of webbing stretched across 
depressions in the soil beneath the stones. 

Genus Micboneta, Menge, Simon. 

This genus contains several small, slender, elegant, fine** 
legged, active spiders hitherto placed bjr English arachnolo- 
gists in the genus Neriene . They exhibit, m common with 
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several more genera (vide Table of Genera), the metatarsi of 
the first and second pairs of legs shorter than the tibiss. 
The eyes are large and near together (closely grouped to¬ 
gether) . 

The genus may be best recognized by the fact that the 
lateral eyes arc placed upon a conspicuous oblique prominence. 
The caput is not so rounded and bluff as in the genus 
Tmeticus. 

The falces of the males are much attenuated and divergent 
towards the apex and hollowed out on the inner margin, 
unlike those of Leptyphantea and Uathyphantes, whose falces 
arc only veiy slightly divergent and narrowed at the apex. 
This genus exhibits no metatarsal spines. 


Mieroneta sublimts , Cambr., 1875. 

(PI. IT. fig. VII. 1,2, 3, 4, 5.) 

Neriene fubtimi*, rsmbr. List of Aran, and Phalan. Berwickshire and 
Northumberland, 1875; Spid. of Dorset, p. 401. 

Length of male 1 line, female 1 line. 

Cephalotliorax pale sepia-brown, margined and tinged along 
the segmentary since with darker brown , exhibiting a darker 
spot at the point of convergence of the cephalic strice . 

Abdomen short , convex , black , glossy , clothed with fine short 
pubescence . 

Legs pale orange-yellow, femora brighter orange. 

Sternum black, not very convex, bearing some short erect 
hairs . 

Caput not prominent (except where the anterior central 
eyes project over theclypens), bearing a few curving hairs. 

Eyes of the posterior row situated in a slightly curving 
line, its convexity directed backwards ; equidistant, separated 
by one diameter, the centrals slightly larger than tne laterals. 
Eyes of the anterior row situated in a straight line, the cen¬ 
trals smaller than the laterals, separated from them by one 
diameter, from each other by half of one of their diameters. 

Clypeus barely as high as the width of the ocular area, very 
slightly concave, bearing a single, short, upeurving bristle 
just below the eyes. 

Falces at least four tiroes as long as the height of the 
clypeus* Basal joint stout, convex, almost parallel, and not 
attenuated id the Jhmale, bearing on the inner angle two sharp 
teeth and some smaller ones below; in the male sex much 
more convex, very divergent and attenuated, very concave on 
the inner side towards the apex, bearing at the most promi¬ 
nent point of the angle three small teeth, also a row of fine 
hairs between these and the apex; furnished also with a single 
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tooth on either side (above and below) the, point of articulation 
of the fang. 

The basal joint is also grooved on its external lateral sur¬ 
face with deep transverse striations, its frontal surface bearing 
towards the outer margin a few minute setigerous tubercles 
(fig. VII. 1,2). 

Legs short and slender. Femoral dorsal spines abseut (one 
beneath near apex) ; one genual and two tibial spines; no 
metatarsal spines. Metatarsi of first two pairs of legs shorter 
than the tibiaa. 

Palpus of Male.—Humeral joint curved and slightly incras- 
sated towards the apex (exhibiting on the inner side close to 
the base a small spine-bearing tubercle, apparently connected 
with and perhaps working upon the transverse striations on 
the falces). 

Cubital joint as broad as long , convex above , bearing near 
its apex , besides a few short hairs , a single stout sinuous bristle , 

Radial joint about as broad as tong } wider in front , and 


somewhat angular and promment on the upper anterior mar- 
gin j bearing only a jew short hairs. 

Digital joint (viewed in profile) very slightly jw eminent near 
the base above. Palpal organs bearing at the base below on 
the inner side a shorty stouty obtusely conical , squarely truncate 
prominence 5, curving inwards (viewed from above). This 
prominence (viewed in profile) is directed backwards as a stout 
blunt fpur (fig. VII. 3, 4). 

Epigyne of female appears as a conical obtusely truncate 
prominence , very broad (broader almost than long) } slightly 
bilobed at the apex 9 which is furnished with a smally bifidy 
chitinous tongue , having on either side two concavities . 

The form of the epigyne is almost exactly similar to that 
of rure8trisy C. K. ? and 1 cannot give any character other than 
the deeper coloration of the cephalothorax and abdomen and 
the darker red-tinged legs to help to distinguish the two 
(fig. VII. 5). 

The species was first described by the Rev. O. Pickard- 
Cambridge, in a list of northern spiders published in 1875 
from a specimen found upon the Cheviot Hills. No speci¬ 
mens have been captured since that time until Sept. 1800, 
when I myself had the good fortune to discover seven or eight 
of both sexes beneath stones upon the steep sides of one of the 
“ passes ” usually traversed in ascending Mount Heivellyn,in 
Cumberland. Many more specimens could doubtless have 
been obtained. 


* u List of Araneidea and Ph&longidea.” Froc. Berwickshire N. H, 
Club vol. vii. p. 814. 
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The above description is taken from these specimens. 

Very rarely taken, but probably common in the moun¬ 
tainous districts. It is recorded from the Cheviot Hills and 
Mount Uelvellyn. 

This species is remarkably similar to others of the genus 
found in Britain, namely rurestris } C. K., subtilis } Cambr., 
innotabilis , Cam hr., while it is closely allied to two continental 
species, Grouve/Ui , Cambr., and nig ripen ^ Sim. 

The greater part of the species composing this genus are 
very similar in general appearance, and require very careful 
examination witn a strong glass to determine the identity of 
members of the male sex, while the females seem to defy 
differentiation ; at least M. Simon has declared that he can in 
many cases find no reliable characters, and I feel sure that 
where lie has failed I am not likely to succeed. It may be 
that several of those now regarded as distinct species will 
have to be lumped together as one, while the variations may be 
legarded as those of localized races whose characters, though 
perhaps in process of development, are not yet sufficiently 
defined to merit the qualification specific. 

Subjoined is a table which gives some idea of the specific 
characters of the males of the less obscure species. 

A. Cubital joint of palpus bearing on the upporwide 

at the apex a tuft of long tint' hairs. Humoral 

joint of palpus incraasated towards the ajwx . * M, rutria , Bl. 

B. Cubital joint of palpus baring only a short sinu¬ 

ous bristle at its apex. Humeral joint not much 

ineraaaated towards the apex. 

I, Olypeus higher than the width of the ocular 

area. 

a. Prominence of digital joint at the base on the 
upjjeraide very large and conical. Bose of 
digital joiut truncate on the iuner side, not 
bearing a tubercle . M , conigera , Cambr* 

b* Prominence of digital joint at the base ou the 
upperside not very large. Digital joint 
furnished at the base on the inner side with 
a small, conical, tubercular prominence .. M. subtiii* , Cambr. 

II. Clypeus as high or lower than the width of 

the ocular am, 

a, Eyes of posterior row equidistant, separated 
by a distance equal to one of their diameters. 

1, Digital joint conical and very prominent 
on the upperside near the base. Palpal 
organs exhibiting no conical prominenoe 
at the base beneath... M. rurestru, C. K. 
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8. Digital joint scarcely at all prominent on 
tne upperaide near the base. Palpal 
organs exhibiting at the baae on the inner 
side and beneath a stout, conical, 
squarely truncate prominence, directed 
backwards and recurved inwards and 
upwards .. M, mbkmi$ f (Jarnbr. 

b. Ejoa of posterior row not equidistant j the 
centrals of the row separated from each 
other by a distance greater than that sepa- [Cambr. 

rating each front the adjacent lateral eye,. M. innotabtUs , 

Ncrient decora , Cambr., which I have been unable to 
examine, must be closely allied to subtilis^ Cambr., while 
Neriene moUis } Cambr., is closely allied to rurestris , C. K. 

Good opportunities having lately offered themselves of 
examining a great number of recently captured specimens of 
the two very closely allied species Tmcticm bicolor , 131., and 
Tmettcu* concirmu* } Th., I venture to give figures and a 
short description of those characters which seem to be most 
serviceable lor distinguishing the two. 

At first sight the two species appear to be merely extreme 
varieties in point of size of one species, and it will scarcely bo 
finally settled as to whether the species be physiologically 
distinct and thus fulfil all the criteria of true species, until it 
be shown that those described under concitmm, Th., either 
do not pair with, or, if they do, are unfertile with those 
described under the name bicolm *, Bl. 

There is every variation in the size of the spiders and the 
position of the eyes, the height of the clypeus, and the spines 
beneath the tibiae of the first two pair of legs, peculiarities of 
structure which form very good distinctive characters if com¬ 
pared in two specimens standing at the extreme opposing 
• ends of the line, yet so variable themselves in intermediate 
forms as to render it almost impossible to say of many speci¬ 
mens whether we have before us examples of oonctwus, Th., 
or bicolor , Bl. 

One would be inclined to suppose that in cases like these 
we have before us excellent examples of that stopping-out 
process ot linking characters which is carried on by the 
various selective influences, whether physiological or environ¬ 
mental, amongst a scries of individuals originally of one stock 
now in process of being broken up into the groups which form 
what science knows as distinct species. 

The characters given below are very variable. The most 
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constant and reliable seems to be that afforded by the relative 
position of the eyes and tiio height of the elypeus. 

The two s}>ecimens from which the characters are sketched 
are from the extreme opposite ends of a long series. 

Tmeticu# bicolor, Bl. (PI. II. fig. V. 1, 2.) 

Nm$nt bicolor, Blackw 
Linyphia tricolor, Th. 

Linyphiu tricolor , Cambr. Spid. of Dorset p. 20C. 

Size much larger. 

Ey^s of posterior row separated by a full diameter from each 
other. 

Clppeus higher than the width of the ocular area. 

Tibia* of first two pair of legs bearing beneath two rows of 
from four to seven spine#. 

Metatarsi of third and fourth pair of legs bearing one dorsal 
and two lateral spines. 


!Tmeticus concinnus, Th. (PI. II. fig. VI.) 

Linyfthin conrinnm, Th. 

Hize much smaller. 

Eye# of posterior row separated by only one half the 
diameter of one of them. 

Clypeus scarcely as high as the width of the ocular area. 

Tibice of first two pair of legs bearing a double row of from 
two to Jour spine#. 

Metatarsi of third and fourth pairs of legs bearing only one 
spine on the uppersitle. 


List of Spiders described. 

Leptyphantc* eebrinu#, Mongpi, p. 74. 
Leptyphantc* Uucbricola ^ Wider., p. 70. 
hpiyphante# pinicola, Simon, p. 78. 
Tmeticu# niyer f F. Cambr., p. 80. 
Tmeticu# hiedtyr, BL, x>. 87. 

Tmeticu# concmnu#, Tn., p. 87. 
Micromta sublimis, Cambr. p. 80 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE II. 

Fig. L Leptvphante* Btbrmus, Mange. 

1. Profile view of right palpus of the male, a, falciform process j b, 

lateral atylum, 

2. Profile view of epigyne of female. 

8. View of the caput, eyes, and elypeus from in front. 

4 Profile view or cepbalothorax j legs and palpi truncated. 
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Fig. XL Leptyphante* tenrbricola, Wider. 

1. Prolil!* view of right palpus of the male, a, falciform process ; B, 

lateral stylum. 

2. Profile view of epigyne of fomale. 2 a. View of the apex of the 

opigyno from above. The letters a, R, c, i> indicate the corre¬ 
sponding portions of structure in each view. 

3. View of tho caput, eyes, and clypous from in front. 

4. Profile view of the cephalothorax ; legs and palpi truncated. 

Fir/. III. Leptypliante* pinicola, Simon. 

1. Profile view of epigyne of female, exhibiting the basal joints of 

the third and fourth pair of legs, a, lateral stylum. 

2. Profile view of right palpus of mole. 

8, 4. Other views of the lateral stylum. 

Fig. IV. Tmeticus niger, up. n. 

1. Profile view of right palpus of mule, showing characteristic radial 

joint. 

2. Another profile view of radial joint, showing ita concave structure. 

3. Profile view of epigy ne of female. 

4. View of the apex of epigyne from above. 

5. Caput and eyes from in front. 

(b Profile outline of spider, palpi and logs truncated. 

Fig, V. i'meticm bicolor , Ill. 

1. O.ijmt, eyes, and clypous from in front. 

2. Palpus of male, showing characteristic tuft of bristles upon radial 

joint. 

Fig. VI. Tmeticm concilium, Thor. Caput, eyes, and clypeus from in 
front. 

Fig. VII. Microncta sublimts , Ottnibr. 

1. Basal joint and fang of male from in front. 

2. Basal'joint ami hast* of fang; lateral view. 

3. Digital, radial, and cubital joints and palpus of male from beneath, 

showing at a the spur-like apophysis. 

4. Profile view of right palpus of male, showing at a the spur-like 

apophysis. 

A View of epigyne of female from above. 


VIII .—Abstract of some Investigations into the Structure of the 
Oligochmta . By Frank E. Beddard, M.A., &c. 

Oligocliseta intermediate between the Lunicolee and Terricol® 
of Olaparide , 

Clatabede’s division of tho Oliffochaeta into Oligochata 
Limicote and Oligochaata Temcolee P* Recherches Anato- 
miquessur les Oligochbtes,” M<5m. Soc. Phys. Genfeve, t. xvL, 
1862), though certainly expressing the knowledge of his 
time when Lumbricus was the only terrestrial Annelid whose 
anatomy was known, has been shown to be no longer tenable. 
Many of the characters believed to be restricted to the 
Umicolee have been discovered in Earthworms. The only 
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one of the points enumerated by Claparfcde which has hitherto 
held good is the absence of a vascular plexus upon the 
nephridia of the Limicobn, and the presence of such a plexus 
in the Terricolao. 

Mr. Bonham in 1886 ( u Studies in Earthworms/’ Quart. 
Journ. Micr. Sci. vol. xxvi. pp. 215, 216) still retained the 
division, though with some otfier structural distinctions. 

The Terricolaa are thus distinguished :— 

(1) Nephridia present in genital segments. 

(2) Abundant vascular network on nephridia. 

(3) Almost universal presence of a gizzard (exc. Panto - 

drtlm ). 

(4) The much smaller size of ova and the compactness of 

the ovary. 

The first character could not now be made use of, since Vej- 
dovsky (Syst. u. Morph, d. Oligochaeten, p. 150, footnote) 
had discovered nephridia in the genital segments of the 
sexually mature Lumbriculus. 

The last-mentioned author (foe. eft . p. 14) dropped this 
scheme of classification and divided the Oligocliaeta into a 
series of families corresponding to the prominent generic types. 
The last three characters, however, still remained good, until 
in 1887 Giard found ( u Sur un Nouveau Genre do Lorn- 
briciens phosphorescents ct sur l’Espbcc Type dc ce Genre 
Photodrilus phosphore,us } Hughs,” Comptes Rend us, Nov. 7, 
1887) that Photodrilus was without a gizzard ; this was ex¬ 
tended by liosa ( u Sui Gencri Pontodrilus y Microseolex e 
Photodrilus,” Boll. Mus. Zool. Torino, vol. iii. No. 39, 1888) 
to Microseolex. Criodrilus also possesses no gizzard, and 
apparently Pymamlrilus . Photodrilus and Pontodrilus also 
render it necessary to dispense with the first of Mr. Bonham’s 
characters, for in them the nephridia do not commence until 
the 14th or 15th segment. 

Notwithstanding these facts Rosa ( u Nuova Classificazione 
dei Terricoli,” Boll. Mus. Zool. Torino, vol. iii. 1888, 
No. 41) adhered so far to the Classification of Claparbde as 
to retain his group Tcrricolse; he admitted, however, the un- 
tonability of the group Liraicolaa. 

The latest contribution to the question is by Mr. Benham 
(“ An Attempt to classify Earthworms,” Quart. Jouru. Micr. 
Sci. vol. xxxi. pp. 201 et seq.). He distinguishes two sub¬ 
classes, viz. Naidomorpha and Lumbricomorpha. These are 
distinguished mainly on account of the occurrence of asexual 
reproduction in the former, and its absence in the latter. The 
Statement that the blood in the Naidomorpha is uncoloured is 
only partially true, for in Naids it is yellowish red. If it be 
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definitely shown that in Ilyodrilw . which presents many 
intermediate characters between Naias and Tubificidte, there 
is no asexual reproduction, this division seems reasonable*. 

The Lumbrieornorpha are " divided roughly” into two 
Orders, Microdrili or “ Water worms,” and Megadrili or 
“ Earthworms.” One constant difference alone is allowed to 
distinguish the two Orders, «. e . the presence or absence of a 
capillary network upon the nephridia. 

As a matter of fact these groups might be further dis¬ 
tinguished as follows:— 


Microdrili. 

(1) Sexual maturity at a iixod 
period. 

(^) Clitolluru consisting of a single 
layer of modified cells only. 

(0) Ova of large size and few. 


Mcgadrili. 

(1) Sexual maturity more or lens 
continuous, 

(2) Oliteltum consisting of two 
distinct layers of cells, 

(3) Ova small and numerous. 


This separation between Microdrili and Megadrili is, how¬ 
ever, rendered almost impossible by the structural characters 
of Ocncrodrilu8 } which 1 have recently had the opportunity 
of examining. Eisen’s account of the anatomy of this form 
(“ On the Anatomy of Ocnerodrtlus Nova Acta Reg. Soc. 
Upsala, 1878), at present the oply one, does not agree in 
every particular with my own observations. 1 find that the 
testes arc in the 10th and 11th segments, and the ovary in 
the 13th ; the sperm-sacs, which do not enclose the testes or 
vasa deferentia funnels, are in segments 10-13 ; the oviducts 
open into the 14th segment; the vasa deferentia open into 
the 17th segment in company with a glandular atrium. The 
ditellum extends from the 13th to the 19th segment and has 
the same structure as that of Lumbdcus. 

So far the characters of Ocnerodritus arc those of the 
Megadrili, but it agrees with the Microdrili in two important 
points, one of which has been shown by Eisen in a figure, 
though not commented upon. This character is the total 
absence of any vascular plexus round the nephridia; I may 
further remark that the nephridia of the posterior segments 
(from the 20th) differ from those of the anterior segments in 
being surrounded by a mass of large clear cells as in 
many Microdrili and in Pontodrilua (Perrier, u Organisation 
des Pontodrilm Arch. Zool. Exp. t ix. 1881), In the 
genital segments of a specimen with fully-developed clitellum, 
testes, sperm-sacs, &c., the nephridia were present with the 
exception of the 11th and 12th segments (ana here they were 

* It is practically that of d’Udokem ( u M^moire war lee Locahrkneiki ,’ 1 
Premier© iVtie. Mem. Acad. Roy. Beig. t. xxxvi.). 
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recognizable though very rudimentary); they commence in 
segment 3. 

The second character in which Ocnerodrilm resembles the 
Microdrili is the large size of the ova: they are not, how¬ 
ever, so large as in Phreorycte8 y Encnutrmusy &c., but con¬ 
siderably larger than in any earthworm known to me. 

Ocnerodrilus has no gizzard; it has septal glands; the 
atrium is lined by a single layer of cells as in the Microdrili 
and Moniii<ja$U>r. It is clear, therefore, that the only 
characters distinguishing the Microdrili from the Megadrili are 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the list given above. 

It is a question whether they are sufficient, in view of 
important points of agreement, to distinguish two such groups. 

I am inclined, for the present at least, to think not, and to 
revert to Vejuovsky’s arrangement into families. 

In discussing the affinities of any particular type of 
Oligoehect it is therefore necessary to compare it with a par¬ 
ticular family and not to be content with indicating resem¬ 
blances to the aquatic Oligochaeta or to the terrestrial 
Oligochseta as a whole. 

I have lately received from New Zealand, through the 
kindness of Mr. W. Smith of Ashburton, a number of 
examples of an Annelid which were collected in wet soil not 
far from the margin of a swamp. 

1 am uncertain whether to refer it to the Lurobriculkhe or 
Pkreoryctidas; it forms in any case a new generic type for 
which I propose the name of Pe/odrilus, 

I have referred above to Vejdovsky’s discovery that in the 
sexually mature Lumbricula* the genital segments contain 
nephridia ; although this one execution is sufficient to prove 
that the absence or presence of nephridia in the genital region 
is not a character of first-rate classificatory significance, the 
fact that Pelodrilus agrees with Lumbricnlus is a further 
proof that the Lumbriculidas and Phreoryetidse stand nearest 
to some of the simpler forms of Earthworms. I am not certain 
as to Lumbriculu** but in Pelodj'ilus there is no vascular plexus 
upon the nephriaia, I have shown elsewhere (“ On the 
Anatomy, Histology, and Affinities of Phreoryctes” Trans. 
Boy. Soc. Edinburgh, vol, xxxv. (1889), pt. ii. No. 16) that 
the gonads and their aucts in Phreoryctes are extremely simple 
in structure, and that the male gonads and ducts correspond 
more closely than is the rule with the female gonads and 
ducts. In these particulars they resemble the gonads and 
ducts of the young Aoanthodrilua just escaped from the 
poooon. In Pmdriius the gonads lie in segments 10,11, and 
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12, the testes in the two former, and the ovaries in the latter 
segment. As compared with Pnreoryctes f therefore, one pair 
of ovaries (belonging to the 13th segment) have been lost* 
The sperm-ducts open by funnels into the segments con¬ 
tain] ng the testes : their external apertures are upon segment 
xii.; theie is not a common aperture for the two vasa deferentia 
of each side, but each opens independently, one a little in 
Hunt of the othei. The conditions are therefore intermediate 
bttwion those of j Phreoryctes and Eisenia # . There are two 
paiis of vasa deferentia, as in both forms, but these open on 
to the same segment as in Eisenia , though separately as m 
Phreoryctes . It must be remembered, however, that at present 
we have no knowledge of the internal stiucture of Eisenia. 
In any case there is no known Linncolous Oligocluet in which 
the vasa deferentia open on to the exterior more than one 
segment behind that which contains the coelomie funnel. 

Another j>oint in winch Pelodrilus presents an affinity to 
the lughei types is the specially thickened intersegmental septa 
of <citain of flic anterior segments. This fact is of some 
interest, because it tends to snow that the medium in which 
the worm lives has some relation to the presence of these thick 
septa. Pelodrilus inhabits soil like Earthworms, and unlike 
its more immediate allies which swim in the water or burrow 
iu the naturally soft mud at the bottom of pools and rivers. 

A now Genus allied to Eclipidrilus ofEtsen. 

One of the most singular types of Oligochteta that has been 
described is Eisen’s genus Eclipidrilus (“ Eeliprdrilidee and 
their Anatomy,” Nova Act. Soe. Ii. Upsala, ISbl). Its 
main peculiarity consists in the inclusion of a vesieula 
seminalis within the sperm-duct; the sperm-duct apparently 
is not provided with a funnel of the usual pattern, but opens 
by three apertures placed close together into the coelom, while 
the vesicuta in its interior has a ciliated mouth. 

I have lately received from New Zealand an Annelid 
which presents certain resemblances to Eclipidrilus. It 
was found by Mr. Smith, of Ashburton, in water from a well 
pumped up from a considerable depth, and I propose for it 
the name of Phreodrilm . The accompanying diagram shows 
the general arrangement of the sperm-duct, which is quite 
unique in its structure^ unless it proves to resemble that of 
Eclipidrilus. The atrial pores are paired structures on seg- 

* Tetruganurui r, the name originally proposed by Eisen for this genus, 
being ore-occupied, Vaillant (“ Anndliaes,” Suites 4 Buff on) has suggested 
its replacement by the name “ Externa.” 
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ment 12. The atrium commences as a sinuous tube, which 
widens out to form a large thin-walled sac with muscular 
walla. This sac when cut open {soe fig. 1) is seen to be. nearly 

Fig. 1. 

f'cf 


♦Sperm-duct of Phvmlrilm, 

A y atrium ; /, its junction with \hh ihdereuH ; /, junction of the latter with 
c&cal appendage (Sp); vjI } vfl^ deferent: p, evternnl p*»ro of atrium. 
The segments are numbered. 

tilled with a much coiled continuation of the atrium and the 
vas deferens. The vas deferens makes its exit from the 
atrium at a point nearly opposite to its entrance ; just before 
this point it gives off (j in the figure) a diverticulum which, 
after being bent several times upon itself, ends blindly in the 
neighbournood of the funnel in which the vas deferens ter¬ 
minates. The periatrial sac is filled with ripe spermatozoa 
not indicated in the woodcut. It is not, however, as far ob I 
can ascertain, a coelomic sac j its cavity is simply produced by 
a splitting off of the greater part of its muscular tissue from 
the atrium. 

How the spermatozoa find their way in, unless it be through 
the gaps between the individual fibres, I cannot imagine; 
neither have I succeeded in finding any communication Ire- 
tween the sac and the interior of the vas deferens. The 
diverticulum of the vas deferens- is lined with a non-ciliated 
glandular epithelium and has a muscular covering; its struc¬ 
ture is indeed precisely that of the unusually elongated 
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spermathecro which open on to the exterior in the following 
segment (the 13th). I am inclined to regard the diver¬ 
ticulum in question as the equivalent of the second vas 
deferens of the Lumbriculida); and it may also furnish a clue 
to the origin of spermathecce. It seems a reasonable hypo¬ 
thesis to derive these organs from diverticula of the genital 
ducts. At present, however, both these suggestions are put 
forward only tentatively. 

This genus can be recognized as a perfectly distinct form 
by an examination of its external characters only, which 
is by no means always the case with the Oligochmta. 

The seta 1 , are highly characteristic, and their shape can be 


best appreciated by an inspec¬ 
tion of the accompanying 2. 

woodcut (fig. 2). The dorsal ^ 
rows consist each of a single u, 
capillifonn seta, not unlike \\ 
those of the Tubificidai (cf. 
e. g . Antonin Htolc u Mono- \\ 
graphic Ceskych Tubificidu, \\ 

Morfologickd a Systematic \\ \ 

Studio, Abhandl. btthm. Ges. \ \ v\ 

Bd. vii. 1888, Taf. iv. fig. \\ \ 

13« 1) ; in some of the an- \ \ \\ 

terior segments only was there \ \ \\ 

occasionally a second seta, but \ \ \ 

of the same form. The ven- \ \ 

tral rows are made up of a \ \ 

scries of paired a else — one \ \ 1 

pair in each row. The two \ 1 \\ 

setae of each pair are not quite \ \ 11 IW 

alike in form, and one is \ \ \ \ \\ 

markedly larger than the \ \ \ \ \\ 

other. *This can hardly be \ \ \\ v 

due to a difference in age. as \ \ \\ 

every segment corresponded. \ \ \\* 

These setrn are not quite \ \ \Y 

similar to those of any other \ \ \\ 

genus of Oligoclueta. Their \ \ \\ 

extremities are not bifid. 1 \ \ 

am disposed to regard this \ \ 

genus as the type of a new 

family lying between the Set® of JMfa. 

Lunibncuhda! and the Naido n , dorsal seta; b, c,ventral »et». 
morpha, though its affinities to 

both are only very general; but our knowledge of the aquatic 
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QHgochmta has by no means kept pace with that of the 
exotic forms of Earthworms, and a great many more facts 
will have to be accumulated before any profitable speculations 
can be indulged in as to the relations of different families 
and genera. 


The Zone of Growth in Urochseta. 

More than thirty years ago a note by Fritz M tiller upon 
u Lumbricm corethrurun” (= Urochwta hystrix , Perrier, 
il Mlmoircs pour servir it Phistoire des Lombricicns terrestros,” 
Nouv. Arch. Museum, 1872; and Urochmta corethrura, id., 
“Organisation des Lombricious teriestres,” Arch. Zool. Exp. 
t. iii., 1874) was translated into these Annals (“ Descrip¬ 
tion of a new species of Earthworm,” Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 
2nd scr. vol. xx. 1857, pp. 13-15) from Wicgmann’s 
*Archiv/ many of the facts in which seem never to have been 
either confirmed or refuted. I have lately received through 
the kindness of the authorities at Kew living examples 
of Urochceta from both Singapore and Mauritius, thus ex¬ 
tending its known range. All the examples showed a spot 
at some distance from the tail end, distinguishable, as Fritz 
Muller correctly pointed out, by its tumid appearance, and 
also by the fact that the intestine here was empty of debris ; 
this gave a whitish appearance to the part in question. In 
preserved specimens this region was not so obvious, but could 
oe detected on a careful examination. Fritz Miiller states 
that the skin here is devoid of bristles, and suggests that it 
is the spot where the formation of new segments takes place. 
1 have found, by means of longitudinal sections, that the 
bristles are not always absent, but that they are, when present, 
extremely small and easily overlooked; this suggests that 
they are embryonic set®*. Furthermore the epidermis in this 
region of the body is without the large oval glandular cells 
which are so characteristic a feature of the integument in all 
Oligochceta. Ail the cells are more or less alike. This, 
again, 1 take to be an embryouie feature. In the third place, 
the intestine in some individuals was very much contracted in 
diameter, and, as already mentioned, was empty of earth. 
This is not so distinctly an indication that rapid growth is 
going on* The nephridia, however, and the septa showed no 

♦ In the embryo of Luwbrioid® within the cocoon, fully-developed 
set®, but of small also, ore found, These drop out and are replaced by 
•etna of tbo normal «i*e. A seta does not appear to grow in thickness, 
but only in length j young set® of an adult worm consist of only the tip, 
Which is as largo as It ever will bo. 
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signs of growth, but I may, perhaps, after examining a larger 
series of individuals than I have yet done, discover some in¬ 
dication of growth in these organs. It appears, therefore, to 
be likely that new segments in Uroclueta are formed at this 
pointy and if so, the fact is of some interest in relation to the 
pudding of the lower forms of Oligochsota; but I do not yet 
feel able to express an opinion as to the exact connexion be¬ 
tween the two phenomena. 


A neio Species 0 /'Pontodrilus. 

Surgeon-Major Windlc, to whom I have been indebted on 
former occasions for Earthworms from Bermuda, has recently 
forwarded a large number of specimens of Pontodrilus. These 
were collected along the sea-shore among dried seaweed and 
coral debris. The want of a gizzard in the aquatic Oligochceta 
has been generally put down to the soft nature of their food. 
Pontodrilus Marionisy of which I received some years ago a 
number of living examples from Nice through the kindness of 
Dr. George Hoggan, has been stated by Perrier (“ Organi¬ 
sation des Pontodrilus ” Arch. Zool. Exp. et GAi. t, ix, 1881, 
to possess no gizzard ; I have, however, found that the oeso¬ 
phagus is locally thickened, particularly the circular muscular 
layer. This is certainly the equivalent of the gizzard, though 
the organ is not recognizable without recourse to section 
cutting. The new species, Pontodrilus bermudensis, has appa¬ 
rently nothing better in the way of a gizzard; as the whole 
alimentary tract of this Annelid was crammed with fragments 
of coral, sometimes of quite a large size, it seems hardly reason¬ 
able to put down the feeble development of the gizzard to the 
nature of the food. It would be difficult to find any substance 
that appears more to need a gizzard for its trituration. I take 
this opportunity of observing that the bodies in segments 
10 anu 11 doubtfully regarded by Perrier as excretory organs 
are testes. I should not be surprised if it were ultimately 
proved that Schmarda’s genus Pontoscolex (Keise um die 
Erde, Bd. ii.) were this Pontodrilus . The irregular shape 
of the body caused by the masses of coral sand in tno 
alimentary tract give the seta? the appearance of being 
irregularly arranged; both worms come from the West Indies 
and have a littoral habit. 
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IX .—Notes on Slugs, chiefly in the Collection at the British 
Museum. By T. 1). A. Cockerell. 

[Continued from vol vi. p. #90.] 

V. He Lie A RIONiyjE. 

The Litnacidro include a number of groups which may well 
be regarded as subfamilies, differing in the shell, the presence 
or absence of a caudal mucus-pore, and in various other 
ways. The subfamily Helical ionime may be made to include 
all those forms which have a mucus-pore, but do not possess 
a typically Zonitoid or Helicoid shell; but this definition is 
rather a matter of convenience than an expression of naturally 
defined limits, for it is actually impossible to draw any hard- 
and-fast line between certain Hyalina-Wkv forms and their 
Vitrinoid allies. Similarly, were it desirable to divide the 
group into lYtr/wo-like and slug-like forms, the genera 
Girasia and A us ten in would offer so many puzzling interme¬ 
diates that no satisfactory limits could be found. It thus 
happens that, although my purpose is to treat of slugs, I am 
obliged to include a variety of genera which possess spiral 
shells. 

It is necessary, however, to exclude from the Heliearioninse 
certain forms which ure superficially very similar to them. 

Otoconcha , Ilutton, resembles a flelicarion, but has a ribbed 
jaw and no caudal mucus-pore. 

llemphillia, Bid. & W. G. Binn., from Oregon, is very 
much like a Girasia in appearance and has a mucus-pore; 
but its jaw is ribbed. Binneya, J. G. Cooper, resembling a 
llelimr%Qn } has, like Otoconcha , a ribbed jaw and no mucus- 
pore. The true Vitrininee, consisting of Vitrina and allied 
genera, lack a mucus*pore, but otherwise stand closest to 
Helicariomn®. 

The teeth of Ilelicavionina* are of the normal Limacid type, 
that is to say the centrals have a large central and two smaller 
lateral cusps, and the laterals are bicuspid, although on both 
centrals and laterals there may be obscure additional cusps. 
The centrals and laterals are of the quadrate type, the mar¬ 
ginals aculeate. 

JJhirgella , W. T. Blairford, is a VitrinaAike genus from the 
Indian region, with six species, according toGodwin-Austen. 
It has a tnucus-pore, but the dentition is very different from 
Helicarioninae, and is suggestive of Selenitidaj. It may 
perhaps form a subfamily—Durgellinte—under Selenitidaa. 

.4an. dk Mag . N. Hist, Ser. 6. Vol. vii. 7 
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It now remains to classify the genera of Helicarionin©, a 
matter of very considerable difficulty. After examining such 
specimens as I could and comparing the published descrip¬ 
tions and figures, especially those of Godwin-Austen, I drew 
up in MS. a table of the species, dividing them into what 
seemed the most naturally defined generic units. To do this 
I was obliged to make as many as five new genera among 
the Indian forms; but from the paucity of actual material 
available to me I hesitate to publish these as such, and will 
treat them here as sections only, leaving it to students who 
have better opportunities to increase the number of genera aa 
may seem desirable. 

Under each trenu3 or section indicated below I have given 
only the type species, as several of the named species are so 
imperfectly known that it is not yet possible to say definitely 
v here they belong. 


Uelicarionince , sensu lat. 

[ Macrochlamys, Ben Kanina, Gray (type M> tndiau, Bens.), has a 
Ifelicifonn shell and does not properly belong here; but Godwin-Auaten 

5 laces certain Frtrwa-like shells, here called section Pseudovitrinaa, in 
lacrochlamys.'] 

A. Shell whorled, truly Vitrinoid. 

1. Mantle little or not extending over shell. 

a. No dait-sac. Species American. 

i. Vitrinoxonites, W, G. Binn. ( V. latmi - 
mus, Lewis.) 

b, With a dart-sac or 44 amatorial organ.” Species Asiatic # . 

ii. Cryptosoma, Tbeob. ( C. prmtans, G1A ) 

iii. Macrochlamys, sect. Paeudovitrinse. (if. 
Flcminyti, Pfr.) 

2. Mantle more developed, but shell free behind and above. 

a. With an 44 amatorial oijran” Asiatic. 

xv. Austenia, sect. Euaustenlso. (A. scu- 
tvUa, Ba.) 

b. With no 44 amatorial organ.” 


b x . African. v. Africarim, G.-A. (A. pollens, Q.~ A.) 

6 a . Australian ...... vi. Helicarion (F6r.), G.-A. (if. Cuvieru 

Fdr., M. helenee, G.-A.) 


[I do not protend to understand the relationships of the very numerous 
species referred to Helicarion by authors. From the shells alone little 
can be judged, and it will probably be long before the animals of all sate 
well enough known to enable us to give an approximately final arrange* 
ment] 

• For further details concerning these see Godwin-Austen, * Land and 
Freshwater Molluscs of India/ 
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3, Mantle still more developed and more or leas covering shell behind. 

a. American. vii. Vetifera , W. G. Binn. (V. Gobbi, W. 

G. Binn.) 

b, Asiatic . viii. Auttenia, sect. Cryptausteni®. ( A . 

planotpira, Rs.) 

B. Shell more or loss whorled, but not truly Vitrinoid; whorls subrudi- 
mentary. 

1. Spiral whorl complete below or not presenting the appearance of 

a smaller shell within a larger. Asiatic. 

a . Shell mostly exposed. 

a }. Shell well formed, ix. Austenia, Nev. (A. gigas, Bs.) 

a*. Shell horny. x. Ibycus (Hem), G.-A. (I. /widens, 

Ileyn., I. sikimmsis, G.-A.) 

b. Shell exposed only by an aperture in mantle, resembling that of 

Austmia . xi. loycu*, sect. Oryptibyci. (/. magnificwt, 

G.-A., sp.) 

2. Spire presenting the appearance of a small shell within a larger. 

а. Shell exposed only by an aperture in mantle. A ustralian. 

* xii. RarmacoeMm, E. A. Smith. (R Fis~ 
cheri , Smith,) 

б. Shell mostly exposed. Asiatic. 

xiii. Africtirion , sect. Pseudausteni®. (A. 

ater t G.-A.) 

3. Shell external, mytiliform. African. 

xiii a. Estria, Poirier. (E, AUuaudi\ Poir.) 

0. Shell slug-like, hardly or not at all whorled. 

1. Shell external, mytiliform. African. 

xiv. Aspidetus, Morolet. (A. Cftapm,Morel.) 

2. Shell exposed by a hole in the mantle only or entirely covered. 

a. Shell horny, exposed by a rather large aperture. Asiatic. 

xv. Gii'asia, Gray. {G. Hookeri, Gray.) 

b. Shell oval, rudimentary, covered, animal like Girasia. Asiatic. 

xvi. Girasia , sect. Ciyptogirosiie. (Q. ru- 

bnxm f G.-A.) 

c. Shell entirety concealed or exposed only by a very minute hole ; 

mantle with pale ridges; dentition differing from Gtrasia. 

Asiatic .xvii. MariaeUa , Gray. (M. Dusmmieri , 

Val. MS., Gray.) 

d. Shell exposed by a small aperture or none; body more or less 

keeled. African, (Urocyclid®, Simroth.) 

<T. Mantle reticulate, perforate: body without lateral ridges. 

xviii. Urocyth*, Gray. (17, Kirkii, Gray.) 

#, Mantle not reticulate, hardly or not perforate; body without 
lateral ridges; penis-retractor muscles several. 

xix. Elua, Heyn. (JR beUa, Heyn.,wfo*m- 
ceuda, Fitch.) 

7* 
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<P. Keel strongly floxuose ; no dart-sec. 

xx. Dmdrolimaj j Dohrn. (D. Heytitmanm, 

Dohrn.) 

Body with lateral ridges; “a dart-gland united with penis/' 

xxi. liuettneria , Simroth. (B Isu*karti t 

Simr ) 

Dart-saca two or more, each with two darts. 

xxii Tnrhofoion. Simr ( f lleynemanm, 
Himr ) 

Like Uron/clus and Elisa external!) ; anatomy resembling 
Tnchotoxvn, but no darts 

xxiii. Atoion, Simr. (A. JlildsbranfKi^iint ) 

<T. Similar externally ; vas deferens with no kalk-nac. 

x\ 1 \ Phaneroporus , Simr (P. Beinhardti f 
Simroth ) 


D. “ No internal shell.” Boineo. 

xxv. Dctymaniia , Lsel (I). ddwta, Isael ) 


Urooyelu* and its Allies . 

For a very elaborate account of those slugs see Dr. H. 
Simroth, li Beitnigc zur Kenntnifls der Nachtsehuecken/’ in 
Nova Acta Ac. Cais. Leop.-Car. Gerrnanica; Nat. Cur. 1890. 
In this paper several new genera are described and figured. 
Some of them (i. e. Atoxun and Phaneroporus *) are like f/ro- 
cyclus externally, but differ in the genitalia. I follow Dr. 
Simroth in keeping these as genera, although my own impulse 
in the matter would be to regard them merely as subgenera of 
Urocydus. 

Buettneria^ 9 with the lateral ridges on the body, seem* a 
conveniently-established genus, especially if it can be made 
to include the other ridged species, fasciatus , v. Mart., acunri- 
natu8 } Poirier, and madaflascariensis, Poirier. 

Trichotoxon is very peculiar as to its dart-sacs, and appa¬ 
rently deserves to stand as a genus. Dendrolimax is suffi¬ 
ciently peculiar in the form of its body and very flexuose 
keel. 

Nevertheless one suspects that when the African slugs 
become thoroughly well Known the present established generic 
divisions will not be found so absolute or so trustworthy as 

• I write Phaneropown, as it is written so in Simroth*g recent paper; 
but elsewhere it appears as Phaneropus, and Dr. Simroth has used this 
latter spelling in writing to me under date 28th October, 1890. 

t There is a well-known genus of plants called Buttneria , Linn., 1707, 
while another genus of slugs, Apeia, Heyn., is preoccupied bv Apera, 
Adana, 1763, a subgenus of Ayrostu with no very strong characters. 
The feeling seems to be that preoccupation in botany should not interfere 
with a zoological generic name. 
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they at present appear. It may be even that the whole of 
the present group will have to form a series of subgenera only 
under Urocyc/uSj in which cose T. IIeynemanni 9 Sirnr., would 
require a new name. The question, what constitutes a generic 
unit, is an extremely difficult one to answer; and in the face 
of the fact that genera are not by any means so naturally 
defined even as species one is driven to treat the whole 
matter as essentially one of convenience only. 

For my own part I should prefer not to multiply genera 
more than appears absolutely necessary, and to call the minor 
groups simply subgenera, groups, or sections. This, how¬ 
ever, is no better than an individual opinion, not at all shared 
by a numerous body of naturalists whose judgment commands 
respect, 

Buetfneria is said to have a dart-gland united with the 
penis, and the structure is figured by Simroth. It is worth 
noting that Cryptosoma prmstans , according to Godwin- 
Aueteu’s figure, has a precisely similar structure, called by 
Godwin-Austen a “ ctecutn or kalc-sac.” 


Urocyclus Kirkii ) Gray. 

There is, in the British Museum, a specimen marked (in 
Dr. Gray’s handwriting, a9 Mr. Atkinson informs me) 
u Urocyclus Kirkii 9 Cent. Africa, Dr. Kirk, 11 May, 1864.” 
This is evidently Gray’s type, although it is not very much 
like his figure in Proc. Zoo I. Soc. 1864. It agrees with the 
figure of it given by Heynetnann, Jahrb. 1881, Taf. i. fig. 1. 

From it t made the following notes:— 

Mantle finely reticulate, 17J millim. long, with a round 
posterior opening about 2 millim. diam., whence ruu two slight 
grooves as figured by Ileynemann. Respiratory orifice 10£ 
millim. from anterior border of mantle. Mucus-porc as figured 
by Heynemann. Colour ochreous, bands blackish, and body 
with a sort of blockish interstitial marbling. Mantle greyer. 
Neck daik above. Sole unicolorous, central zone slightly 
narrower than either lateral. 

Urocyclus pallssccns 9 sp. n. 

Length (in alcohol) 814 millim,; uniform pale greyish 
ochre, spotless. Mantle reticulated, the opening only a narrow 
slit or small, rather oblong hole, very much smaller than in 
Kir kit, and iuconspicuous. Mucua-jwre smaller than in 
Kirkiu Respiratory orifice as in Heynemann’s figure of 
Jasciutus* Reticulation on body in longitudinal squarish 
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series, abont twelve on each side. Mantle bluntly augulato 
behind. Keel indistinct, no lateral ridges. 

The mantle is 12 millim. long, with the slit or opening 
very near its hind edge. 

Uentral area of sole about as wide as either lateral area. 

Shell, long. 6, lat. 4 millim., strong, well formed. 

Described from two specimens in the British Museum from 
Durban, Natal (A. E. Craven, 1875). 

This species is most nearly allied to V\ Jlavescens , Keferst., 
of which it may prove a subspecies. Keferstein’s figure 
(Mai. Blatt. 1866, Taf. ii.) shows a slug differing from ours 
m the shape of the body, and especially of the mantle, and 
the opening in the mantle is different. The slug described 
by Gibbons (Quart. Jouin. of Conch. 1879, p. 139) as flaoes- 
cens appears to be fasciatus , Martens, belonging to a different 
section of the genus. 

U. Kraussiavus, Heyn., from the Cape region, differs from 
pallescens in its colour and in the shape of the mantle; but I 
have been unable to find any more exact definition of it than 
that given by Krauss in 1848. 


Elisa longicauda (Fischer). 

The British Museum contains two specimens (in alcohol) 
labelled “Elisa bella , Heyn., Madagascar, from Dr. Ileyne- 
mann,” from which I made notes :— 

Length 35 millim.; mantle smoothish, not reticulate, and 
I detect no perforation. Median area of sole broader than 
either lateral area. Tail with a well-developed mucus-pore. 
Body strongly carinate. 

Inespecies is a variable one, presenting three forms 

a. longicauda (Fischer). Yellowish, unicolorous. 

b. moculata (Fischer) s= bella (Heyn.). One of the British- 

Museum specimens is of this form, being pale ochreous, 
with scattered grey-brown spots on body and mantle; 
sole pale ochre. 

c. pertnaculata , nov. Pale ochreous; body and mantle 

thickly marbled with dark brown, reducing the ground¬ 
colour in places to pale spots; sole brownish. Mada¬ 
gascar (British Museum, as above). 

The reduced mantle-aperture and the non-reticulate mantle 
seem to give Elisa as good a right to be considered a genus as 
the other segregates from Urocgclus tabulated above. For a 
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▼cry excellent account of the anatomy of Elisa see Sitnroth, 
Jahrb. 1883, Taf. ix. and pp. 289-312. 

Mariaella, Gray. 

Gray’s type of Mariadla is in the British Museum labelled 
tl Chfpexcella Dussumierii, Val., Mah«*. M 

It is 25£ millim. long; ochreous, mantle and body slightly 
spotted with blackish; sole unicolorous, margins striate; 
mucus-pore strongly marked. 

The shell is while, with a membranous or horny margin. 

Several names have been given to Mariaella . Clypeicella , 
written sometimes Clypidiella f is the original MS. name of 
Valenciennes, passed over by Gray because there was a 
Clypidella , Swains. 

Tennentia, applied to the Ceylon form, appears sometimes 
as a subgenus ; but it has no standing, being Mariaella pure 
and simple. It is possible though that the Philippine M. 

( Tennentia) philippinenais , Semper, may be separable sub- 
generically or otherwise. 

u Mariaella” planufatn, Pfr., and u M” pap Mata, Pfr., 
contained in the British Museum, are Vitrinoid shells widely 
separated from Mariaella , Viqmneaelia was applied to 
Mariaella in 1859 by Fischer; but the true Viqueneselia , 
I)esh., is a fossil and not even a mollusk. 

Vega } Westcrlund, founded on P. Nordenakioldt\ West., 
from Ceylon^ was described and figured in 1885. It appears 
to be a Mariaella. 

Finally, Dekhania } God win-Austen, described as a sub¬ 
genus of Girasia , is also simply Marietta. 

Mariaella Thwaitcsi , Humbert. 

Length (in alcohol) 214 millim.; mantle, long 11 millim.: 
respiratory orifice 5 millim. from anterior border; sole 4 
millim. broad. Mantle elongate-ovate, subtruncate before 
and behind; apertures very minute or none. Colour of 
mantle grey-ochre, yellowish at edges ; pale ridges run from 
the posterior part, one to the respiratory orifice and one sub- 
dorsally on toe left side, fading anteriorly. Body greyish 
ochre, slightly streaked in lateral grooves with blackish pos¬ 
terior to mantle. Keel strong. Caudal pore well marked. 
Edge of foot with conoolorous transverse grooves. Sole 
brownish ochre, unicolorous, striate at sides. 

The above-described example appears to have no opening 
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in the mantle ; but a second specimen, only 12£ millim. long, 
shows the pale apex of the shell. 

Descried from two specimens in the British Museum 
marked u Ceylon, 25 May, 1857.” 

I do not at all doubt that MariaeUa is a good genus; but 
the forms from the Seychelles ( Dmsumieri , Val.), from 
Ceylon {Thwaitvm\ llumb.), and from South India (Beddomei } 
G.-A.) are so exceedingly allied that they can scarcely bo 
regarded as distinct species. Very possibly the Seychelles 
form may have been imported from India or Ceylon. We 
thus arrive at this arrangement:— 

Makiaclla, Gray. 

Mariaflh Dussumien\ Val. MS., Gray. Seychelles Islands. 

Subsp M. Thwaitcsii (llumb.). Ceylon. 

Subsp. M. Beddamei( G.-Aust.). TravancoreHills,India. 

Var. nigra (G.-Aust.). S. India. 

Var. mandom (G.-Aust.). S. India. 

For the best account of the genus see Dekhania in Godwin- 
Austen’s ‘Land and Freshwater Mollusca of India,’ part vi. 
Sept. 1887, and pi. lviii. 

Limax ivfumatus , F<$r., is apparently also to be included 
in MariaeUa. It resembles M . Beddomei } var. nigra . 


G irahia, Gray. 

Oirasia, (irav, Cat. I’ului. lrtWi, p. 01. 

1‘armurion, Fischer. Act. So<\ Finn Bordeaux, l«5t). 

There can Ire no doubt that Girasia ought to stand in 
preference to Fischer’s name Parmarion. Girasia is described 
in a British Museum Catalogue dated 29th March, 1855, and 
Mr. Saunders of the British Museum library informs me that 
this is really the date of publication. Parmarion is described 
in a naiier dated June 1855, which appears in a part dated 
March 1856. 

Girasia was practically founded on G. Hookeri , a well- 
known species of which the type still exists. Parmarion 
included tour species, mfumatus, extraneus, rangianus , and 
problematical), all of Ferussac. P. infumatus seems to be a 
Mariuclla, P. extraneus is a Girasia, P. problematicus may be 
an Ibycus, while rangianus does not seem to belong here at all. 
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Girasia extranea (Fdr.). 

Limax e.i iranrus, F6r. Hist. Nat. Moll. pi. viii. F. figs. 4, 5, 0, 7. 

This is evidently a true Girasia , and surety it must be 
identical with G, llookeri , Gray. The aperture in the mantle, 
the posterior ridge or line directed towards the respiratory 
orifice, the characteristic shape, all are those of llookeri , and 
the colour also agrees. Of course, assuming the identity of 
the two, extranea has priority. 

Girasia extranea , var, llookeri (Gray). 

I will treat lloolceri as a variety of extranea in deference to 
the opinion of those who seem to see noteworthy differences 
between them; but I believe that they are practically iden¬ 
tical. 

The type specimen of Girasia llookeri is in the British 
Museum marked “ Khassya, 8ir W. Hooker.” It is 40 
millim. long (in alcohol), colour uniform dark brown. It 
agrees with llookeri as described and figured by Godwin- 
Austen. 

Girasia extranea , var. brnnma (G,-A.). 

Girasia extranea , var. shillongensis (G.-A.). 

Girasia extranea , var. maculosa (G.-A.). 

The present species is a very variable one, and these three 
varieties are described by Godwin-Austen under llookeri. 
Try on's description of var. brunneus (under shillongensis) is 
not correct. 


Girasia depressa, subsp. nov. 

G . extranea subsp., 27£ millim. long, mantle millim. 
long, respiratory orifice millim. from anterior border of 
mantle. Colour ochreous, pale greyish below mantle ante¬ 
riorly at sides. Sole unicoloroua, orangy-ochre. Mucus- 
pore well developed. Shell brown, semitransparent, horny. 

Described from an alcoholic specimen in the British 
Museum marked u Girasia Hookeri , Rve., TeriaGhat.” 

This subspecies (possibly species) differs from Hookeri or 
extranea in several ways. The mantle of Hookeri is strongly 
convex antero-posteriorly, that of G. depressa 9 viewed from 
the side, is practically flat. The respiratory orifice is less 
anterior and the orifice in the mantle above the shell is much 
larger in depressa than in llookeri . The shell of depressa y in 
the specimen I examined, projects out of the opening. 
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The characters of the mantle in depress are peculiar, for 
there are ridges exactly in the position of those in Mariaella* 
One of these pale ridges passes from the respiratory orifice 
backwards ana the other from the front to the end of the 
mantle on the left side. There is also a sulcus, suggesting 
that of Amalia , visible as a curved line on the right side, ite 
convexity towards the respiratory orifice. 

Girona affinity 8p. n. 

Length 42 nrillim. (in alcohol); middle portion of mantle 
swollen; body high, truncate posteriorly in contraction. Aper¬ 
ture in mantle circular, only 34 nnliitn. in diameter. Colour 
ochre, with grey mottling on mantle and body. Mantle 
without ridges. Shell brown, shiny. 

Described from a specimen in the British Museum labelled 
u Austenia peguensis, Tlieob., Pegu (Theobald).” Certainly, 
from the label, tin’s ought to be the genuine peguensis, and it 
agrees in general appearance very well with God win-Austen’s 
figure of that species. But Godwin-Austen’s figure is of a 
slug in which the shell is mainly exposed, as in Austenia , 
whereas G. affinis is a Qirasia in the strictest sense. Theo¬ 
bald’s original description says peguensis is like Austenia 

C igas in miniature, thug confirming Godwin-Austen’s account, 
esides which the latter also had his specimens from Theo¬ 
bald. 

The typical form of peguensis is yellowish, without spots. 

It is thus plain that two very different species have been 
labelled peguensis , namely the true species of that name, well 
treated of by Godwin-Aueten, and a species closely allied to 
G. extranea , for which I propose the name of affinis. 


Ibycus sikktmensis (G.-Auat.) = fissidms , Heyn. 

274 millim. long (in alcohol), mantle 17 millim* long; 
hind of mantle to end of tail 64 millim., hind 6| millim. of 
mantle free, making the back altogether about 12| millim. 
long. Mantle notched in front, anterior part of mantle 
slightly granulose. Shell-aperture very large. Tail-jgland 
conspicuous. Tail slightly dark-reticulate on each aloe of 
keel. General colour dull ochre, sides of neck dark grey, 
anterior part of mantle slightly marbled with grey. Sole 
unicolorous. Shell thin, chestnut-brown above, white (calca¬ 
reous) below. 

Known by its marbled anterior part of mantle and the short 
tail projecting beyond the mantle. 
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Described from a specimen, “ purchased at Stereos, 11 in the 
British Museum without locality, 

Ibycus Jissidensy Heyn., 1862, was rery insufficiently 
described; but as it agrees with sikkimensis in all known 

J oints and was from the same neighbourhood, though at a 
ighcr altitude, there seems no reason for regarding it as 
distinct. Ileynemann’s name has priority, Ibycus, as a 
generic title, may perhaps be used for a large series of forms 
allied to fimden *, including I pupillaria (Ilurab.) from Java. 

Limas problematical, F£r., pi. viii, F. figs. 13-17, belongs 
to Ibycus } and seems allied to sikkimensis. 


Ibycus siamenaifiy sp. n. 

Length about 30 millim., mantle 17J rnillim. long. Mantle 
prolonged anteriorly, as usual in Ibycus* Shell that of 
Oirasia , but exposed like Auslenia , apparently not whorled, 
thin, convex. There is a black band on each side of the 
keel, as in Africarion ater, vary, aterrimu* and cinereus, 
though higher up, t. e. next to keel, not a little way from it. 
Colour dark grey above, more or less mottled with darker, 
sides below mantle pale. Foot-fringe alternating whitish and 
grey. Sole pale ochry, unicolorous. 

Described from two alcoholic specimens from Siam in the 
British Museum, It is a rather puzzling form, in some ways 
resembling both Africarion ater and Ibycus pupillaris in some 
of their varieties. Perhaps it will prove to be a subspecies or 
race of Africarion ater , 


Laconia, Gray. 

Laconia Firmsaci. Gray, is founded on Fdrussac’s figure of 
44 Vitrina, sp.,” on pi. viii. F. figs. 10, 11, 12. Gray gives 
the shell as covered by the mantle, but the figure looks as if 
a HelicarionA\kv shell had been removed. There is a well- 
formed mucus-pore. A little slug in the British Museum 
from Ceylon is evidently similar; the shell is gone. There 
is an anterior extension of the mantle. 

Laconia is probably identical with Auslenia ; but as some 
uncertainty remains, I do not adopt the earlier name of Gray 
for that genus. 

[To be continued,] 

3 Fairfax Hoad, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W., 

November 8,1890. 
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X .—Notes on the Marine Crustacea Ostracoda of Norway. 

By the Rev. Canon A. M. Norman, M.A., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., &c. 

l)li«iNn a dredging-expedition undeitaken tliis last summer in 
Fast Fimnaik I explored the Varangor Fiord, and especially 
the funds which run inland on its southern side dose to the 
Russian frontier. Several arctic Ostracoda were here added 
to the Norwegian fauna, and the range of many species ex¬ 
tend* d northwnids. In noticing the species of this district I 
have thought it well to bring together the results of my former 
expeditions in 1878, 1879, and 1882 to the Norwegian coast, 
though most of the localities of the species belonging to the 
section Podocopa have been previously published in Pro¬ 
fessor Brady’s and my recent monograph *. Since the 
publication of that work Prof. G. O. Sara has publishedf 
a revised list of the Norwegian species of this order, with 
desciiptions of new species ; but these latter do not embrace 
any marine forms. At the end of this paper 1 have added a 
list of twenty-three species which have been found by him 
and not by myself, and these, added to the ninety-five which 
1 here record, give us one hundred and eighteen marine 
Ostracoda at piesent known in the Norwegian seas. 

As it appears to me that we have now sufficient knowledge 
respecting the distribution of most of the species to enable us 
to approximately divide them into arctic, boreal, and abyssal 
forms, J have attempted to do this at the close of the paper, 
At the same time it cannot be doubted that more extended 
investigation in the future will lead to much modification of 
the assigned origin here given of species, though upon the 
whole it will, 1 think, as far as it goes, prove to be fairly 
correct. 

The synonyms I have added are not the names now 
employed by Prof. G. O. Bars, but those under which he 
described the species in his monograph 1 Oversigt af Norges 
maiine Ostracoder,’ published in 1865. 

• Brady and Norman, “ Monograph of the Marins and Freshwater 
Ostracoda of the North Atlantic and of North-western Europe” (Trans. 
Royal Dublin Soc. 1889). 

t G. 0. Bars, “ Oversigt af Norges Crustaceer, II. Branchiopoda, Ostra- 
coda, Cirripedia,” 1890. 
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cn U STACK A. 

Order OST \i A CODA. 

Section I. PODOCOPA. 

Fam. 1. Cyprididse. 

Genus J. pARAtTPKJri, G. O. Srirrt. 

Paracypris pohta 9 (i. (). Mars. 

Of? Sartoro, Bergen Fiord, 15 -40 fath.; Hardanger Fiord, off 
Lervig. 20 100 fath,, and Lervig Pay, 5-25 fath.; off Batalden, 
200 fath. 

Genus 2. Pontocypjuh, O. O. Sara. 

Pontocypris mytdoules (Norman). 

Off Boirnaestangon, in O-dor Fiord, 100-200 fath.; south of 
Bukken, Bergen Fiord, 15- M) fath. ; Haukolsund, Kors Fiord, 3-10 
fath.; Lorvig Bay, 3 25 fath. ; Floro Bay. 

Pontocypris hispida , O. 0. Sars. 

Hard anger Fiord, off Lervig, 210 fath., and in Lorvig Bay. 

Pontocypris acnpunctata , (*. 8. Brady. 

Bataldcn, near Floro. 

Pontocypris trip one Ha, O. O. Sars. 

Off Sartoro, Bergen Fiord, 15-40 fath.; Haakelsund, Kors Fiord, 
3 -10 fath.; lorvig Bay, 3-25 fath. 

Genus 3. Akgilloscia, G, O. Bars. 

Argillatcia cylindrical G. O. Sars. 

Oster Fiord, 375 fath.; off Sartoro, Bergen Fiord, 15-40 fath.; 
Lervig Bay, 10-25 fath.; Stoksund, S0-100 fath.; off Drobak, 
Christiania Fiord, 30-100 fath.; Hard anger Fiord, 210 fath. ; 
Vadsd, 10 fath.; Klostcrelv Fiord, Sydvaranger, tide-marks, 

Fam 11. Bairdiid®. 

Genus J. Bairwa, M‘Coy. 

JBairdia inflata , Norman, »i?. obliquata % G. O. Sars. 

Kors Fiord, 180 fath.; off Sartoro, Bergen Fiord, 15-40 fath.; 
Hard anger Fiord, off Midso Lighthouso, 50-100 fath. 

Sairdia ( Bytkocypris ?) complanata 9 G. 8. Brady. 

Off Sartoro, Bergen Fiord, 15-40 fath,; very abundant off Midao 
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lighthouse, Hardanger Fiord, 50-100 fath,; south side of Kors 
Fiord, 180 fath. 

Bairdia ( Bythocypns ?) obtusata, G. 0. Sara. 

Off Midso Lighthouse, in Hardanger Fiord, 50-210 fath.; Stok- 
sund, 120 tuth.; Bolorns Fiord, Floro, 80-00 fath. 

Genus 2. Macrootpeis, G. 8. Brady. 

Macroeypris minna (Baird). 

Drobuk, Christiania Fiord, 80-100 fath.; Oster Fiord, 50-375 
fath.; Hardanger Fiord, 25-210 fath.; Bergen Fiord, south of 
Bukken, 150-200 fath. 

Macroeypris anyusta (O. 0. Bars). 

Drobak, Christiania Fiord, 100 fath.; Hardanger Fiord, off Midso 
lighthouse, 50-100 fath.; Bergen Fiord to the south of Bukken, 
100-150 fath. 


Fam. III. Cytheridse. 

Genus 1. Cithkke, Muller. 

Cythere lutea } Miiller. 

I have found this commonly between tide-marks and very shallow 
water throughout the entire length of Norway from Christiania 
Fiord to Tromso, Varan ger Fiord, and Klosterelv Fiord; and with it 
Cythere vtridis, G. O. Sara, which appears to he its young. 

Oy there pdlucidn, Baird, = C. castanea, G. 0, Bars. 

Hollingepollen, near Christiania; Lungegaards-vandet, Bergen, 
and off* Bartoro ; Vadao and Lang and Klosterelv Fiords, Finmark. 

Cythere confusa, Brady and Norra.«(7. pel1ucida y auct.(non Baird). 

Hollingspollen, near Christiania; Lungegaards-vandet, Bergen ; 
Haakelsund, in Kors Fiord ; Lervig Bay; Floro; Vadsd, Finmark. 

Cythere porcellanea, G. 8. Brady,« (7. propinqua, G. 0. Sara. 

With the last two species in the first two localities given; and in 
Lervig Bay. 

Cythere tmera y G. 8. Brady, 

Oster Fiord, 50-100 fath.; Lorvig Bay, 25 fath.; Drobak, 3-120 
fath.; off Batalden, 200 fath. 


Cythere semipunetata , G. 8. Brady. 
Lervig Bay, Btordber, 3-25 fath. 
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Cythere corpulenta , Brady and Norm. 

This is only known as yet from Oster Fiord, near Bergen, whero 
it occurred to me in four different dredgings, ranging from 100 to 
375 fathoms; but only a single spccimon was taken in each case, 

Cythere yibhosa, Brady & ltob. 

Klosterolv Fiord, Finmark, tide marks. This minute species, only 
previously known in Britain and Greenland, I have this summer met 
with in the above fiord, which is close to the Russian frontier, 

Cythere oblonya , (i. 8. Brady. 

Only two specimens found off Drobak, in 30-120 fath. 

Cythere leioderma , Norman. 

A single specimen found in 50-60 fath. in Solems Fiord, Floro. 
Cythere Robert soni, O. 8. Brady. 

Drobak, in 30-120 fath.; and Btoksund, in Ilardanger Fiord, 
126 fath. 

Cythere convexa , Baird. 

A single specimen taken in Lervig Bay, Btordoer, in 1882. 
This is not Cytheropteron convexum , U. (). Bara, which is C. latis- 
simum , Norman. 

Cythere marginata , Norman. 

Lervig Bay, Hardanger Fiord. 

Cythere limicola , Norman, e»0. nodosa , G. O. Sars. 

This species I had not succeeded in finding on former dredging- 
expeditions in the south and west of Norway; but in the past 
summer I have met with it in several localities in East Finmark, 
namely Vadso, in 15-25 fath., Lang Fiord, 5-25 fath., and Bog 
Fiord, 20-30 fath. 

Cythere cuneiformis, Brady,* C . ventricosa , G. 0. Sars. 

Lervig Bay, Stordoer, 3-25 fath. 

Cythere navicula (Norman). 

A single speeimen in 15 fathoms off Sartoro, in Borgen Fiord. 

Cythere gloMifern, Brady. 

Stoksund, in the Hardanger Fiord, in 126 fath. 

Cythere oomplexa, G. S. Brady. 

In the same dredging as the last, two specimens. 
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Cythere elnthe, B., 0., & H. 

Dredged living in 125-150 fath. in the Varanger Fiord, and in 
20-80 fath. ou tho o ist side of Bog Fiord, East Finmark. It is rare 
it) tho British seas, and was taken in tho Greenland seas by tho 
Nares Arctic E\}>editiiui. It is fossil m Scotch deposits. New to the 
Notwegmn f inna 

C>jtho't ulhoftttuuUit<t % Band, 

Lervig Bi\, Stnrdoer, 5 fath. : only very few Kpeeimons. 

Tho following sjKLiw belong to tho genus ('ytherne as defined by 
Piof (t. <), Nun * - 

Cythere vilfow (G. (). Sara). 

In 0-1 SO fath. at Bergen, and off Sartoro, in Bergen Fiord ; l^er- 
vig Bay; Stoksund; and this year l have found it lining between 
tide-marks in Fast Finmaik at Vadso and in Kiostcrelv Fiord. It 
is essentially a shore and shallow-water species ; the specimens in 
deep water were dead and hrnl no doubt been washed into tho 
localities wheie they occurred. 

Ctytht re tchinata (0. O. Bars). 

Diolmk, BO 100 fath.; Hardanger Fiord, off Mid so Lighthouse, 
210 fath.; Bergen Fiord, south of Bukken, 150 200 fath.; Ostei 
Fiord, 875 fath. 

Cythere latimaryuiata, Speyer, = 6 # . ahysacola, (1. 0. Sars. 

Ostur Fiord, 100 200 fath.; Bergen Fiord to the south of Bukken, 

150-200 fath.; Lcmg Bay, ^0 fath,; Htoksund, Hardanger Fiord, 

125 fath.; Christiania Fiord, BO-lOO fath, 

Cythere crenuhtta (G, 0. Sal's). 

Oster Fiord, 100 200 fath.; otf Sartoro, in Bergen F’iord, 15-dO 
fath.; south side of Kora Fiord, 180 fath.; Lervig Bay, 10-26 
fath. ; Btoksuud, 80- 12fi fath. 

Cythere quadridentata , Baird. 

Lervig Bay, Stordoer, 10-25 fath. 

Cythere tuberculata (G. (). Sara). 

Found throughout (ho whole length of Norway from Drobak to 
East Finmark, where I have this? year taken it at Vadso iu shallow 
water, and between tide-marks in Klosterolv Fiord. 

Cythere concinna , Rupert Jones,» Cythereis clavata , G. 0. Sara, 

With similar extensive range in Norway to the last. In former 
years I have found it in South and West Norway, and now in East 
Finmark, tide-marks, living, and shallow water at Vadsti, Bog 
Fiord, and Klosterelv Fiord. 
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Cythere emaryinata (G. 0. Sara). 

Lervig Bay, 3-24 fath.; and off forvig, 50-100 fath., Htoksund, 
80-100 fath., Haakelsund, Kors Fiord, 3-10 fath. j off Batalden , 
and in East Finmark, living, between tide-marks, and in shallow 
water, Yadso and Kiosterelv Fiord. 

Cythere Jinmarchica (G. O. Bars). 

Hnakelsund, in Korn Fiord, 3-10 fath.; and in East Finmark, 
living, tide-marks, and shallow water at Vadsd, and in Lang Fiord, 
Bydva ranger. 

Cythere angulata (G. O. Sara). 

ilollmgapollen, Drolmk, 3-10 fath.; Lervig Bay, 3-25 fath.; 
Haakelsund, Ivors Fiord, 3 10 fath.; Lungegaards-vandet, Bergen, 
0 3 fath.; off Batalden : and in East Finmark, living between tide- 
marks and in shallow water, Vudsd, and in the Kiosterelv Fiord. 

Cythere mucronata (G. 0. Bars). 

Htoksund, which is near the mouth of the Hardangor Fiord, in 
120 fath. 

Cythere mirabilis , G. 8. Brad)'. 

A fine living series from very young to adult of this beautifully 
sculptured species was dredged in the Varanger Fiord in 125-J60 
fath., and in Bog Fiord, East Finmark, in 20 -30 fath. Only a single 
dead valve has been procured in British seas from Admiralty 
soundings off Lumpan Head, Ixswis. Prof. Brady found it in Mr, 
L&mout s Spitsbergen dredgings, und it is not rare as a fossil in tho 
glacial deposits of Scotland. New to the Norwegian fauna. 

Cythere dan dm en sis (Norman ),*bC. horrid a, G. O. Bars. 

Floro; Htoksund, 12(1 fath., and in East Finmark, from tide- 
marks, living, to 100 fath., Yadsd, and Bog and Kiosterelv Fiords. 

Cythere Jonesii (Baird), = Cythereis spedcdnlis , G. 0. Bars. 

Apparently rare on tho Norwegian coast; dredged in Solerns 
Fiord, Floro, in 50-00 fath.; off Sartoro, in Bergen Fiord, in 16 
fath.; and Floro Bay, 

Genus 2. OiTKimnnsA, Jones. 

Cytheridea papillose^ Rupert Jcnee,« Cypridei* Bairdiiy G. O. Bars, 

Always on soft muddy ground, Drobak, Lervig, Htoksund, Bergen, 

* Floro, &o.; and in East Finmark at Vadsb, and in Lang, Bog, and 
Kiosterelv Fiords. 


Ann * & Mag . N. List, Ser. 6* VoL vii. 
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Cythcridea punctillata, G. 8. Brady, = Vyprideis proximo, G, 0. Bara 

Drdbak, and jit East Finmark, in 5-100 fathoms, Vadso, Bang, 
Bog, and Klostcrelv Fiords. 

Cytheridea Sorbyana , Rupert Jones, = Cytheridea dentata and incr- 
mis, G. 0. Bars. 

Single valves only in Stoksund, SO 100 fath, ; tine living examples 
in East Finmark, f> fath., Klostcrelv Fiord. 

Genus 3. Kucytukkk, G. S. Brady. 

Eucythere declivis ( Norman), = Cyiheropsis tenni testa, G. O. Kars. 

Christiania, Hardangcr, and Osier Fiords, and in East Finmark, 
in 0-25 fath., at Vadso, and in Klosterelv Fiord. 

Vur. arr/us, G. 0. Bars, = Eucythere an/us, G. 0. Bara. 

Vadsd, East Finmark, 5-10 fath. 

Genus 4. Krituk, B., C^, & It. 

Ki'ithe bartonensis (Rupert Jones ),asIlyabates prertexta , G. 0. Bara. 

Drobak, 30 100 fath.; Hardangcr Fiord, 210 fath.; Oater Fiord 1 
100-200 fath.; and in East Finmark, at Vadso, in 5-15 fath. 

Krithe angusta, Brady and Norman. 

This very distinct species is only as yet known in the Norwegian 
seas, where I took it at Drdbak, in 100 fath.; Hardangcr Fiord, off 
Lervig, 210 fath.; Bergen Fiord, off Bartoro, 15-40 fath.; and 
Oster Fiord, 100-375 fath. 

Genus 5. Loxoconcbla, G. G. Ban#. 

Loxoconcha impressa, Baird,=£. rhomboidea , G. 0. Bars. 

Drdbak, Lervig, Btoksund, Bergen, Kors Fiord, and Floro; but I 
did not meet with it in East Finmark. 

Loxoconclu\ multifora (Norman). ; 

Lervig Bay, 10-20 fath.; off Bartoro, in Bergen Fiord, 15*40 
fath.; Floro Bay. 

Loxoconcha tamarind us (Rupert Jones),*® £. longipes, G. 0 . Bara. 

Lungegaarde-vandet, Bergen; off Bartoro, 15-40 fath,, and other 
places in the Bergen district; at Floro; and in East Finmark, living, 
between tide-marks and in shallow water, at Vadso and Klosterelv 
Fiord. 

Loxoooncka fragilis, G. 0. Bars. 

Lungegaards-vandet, Bergen; and in East Finmark a single speci¬ 
men, living, between tidc-maiks in Klosterelv Fiord. 
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(hm us (>. Xvsiouiihkjs, 0. 0. Sara. 

Xestokheris aurantia (Baird),«A", mlida (Lillj.), G. 0. Sara. 

In the Hardangor and Bergen Fiords. 

Xretoleheris depresea % G. 0. Sara. 

In many places at Drobak and in the Hardanger, Knrs, and 
Bergen Fiords. On our own (oast it is usually dredged, while C. 
aurantia oectus between tide-marks ; but in East Fin mark, wkoro I 
did not moot with (’. aurantia , the present species was living between 
tide-uniiks as well as found in 0 15 fath. at Vudsoand in Kloaterelv 
Fiord. 


Genus 7. Cyiuludka, G. 0. Bars. 

Cytherura ajfinis, G. O. Bars. 

Ihobak, 120 fath., and off Midso Lighthouse, in the Hordanger 
Fiord, in 50 100 fath. In East Eimnark J met witli it in shallow 
water at Vadso and living between tide-marks in Kloaterelv Fiord. 

Cytherura sdla, G. O. Bars. 

Lervig Bay and Btoksund, in 120 fath.; Vadso, 20-30 fath. 

Cytherura acuticostata , G. (). Bars. 

Lervig Bay, Bergen and Os ter Fiords, and Batalden, near Floro, 

Cytherura striata , G. O. Bars. 

Drobak, 30-120 fath.; llaakelsund, in Kors Fiord, 3-10 fath. ; 
Lervig Bay, 10-25 fath. 

Cytherura evserta, Brady and Norm. 

The types of this species were dredged by me in Btoksund. 

Cytherura undata , G. 0. Bars. 

Drobak, 120 fath.; Lervig Bay, 10-25 fath.; Btoksund, 120 fath.; 
Bukken, in Bergen Fiord, 40 fath.; off Batalden, 200 fath ; in East 
Fintnark, living between tide-marks in Klosterelv Fiord, and 
dredged in 5-25 fath. at Vadso. 

Cytherura producta^ G. 8. Brady. 

Lervig Bay and off Bartoro, in Bergen Fiord, 15-40 fath. 

Cytherura grasnlandica t Brady and Norm. 

This arctic species described from Greenland speoimons I now am 
able to add to the Norwegian fauna, having found it living in two 
localities east and west of Vadso, Fimnark, in 5-25 fath. 

8 * 
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Cytherura coneentrica , B., C., & R. 

Lervig Bay, 10 25 fath.; Stoksuud, 80-100 fath,; off Batalden, 
near Floro. 

Cytherura si mil is , G. 0. Sara. 

Drbbak, 120 fath.: Haakelsund, in Kors Fiord, 5-10 fath.; and 
in East Fmmark, Yads<i, 6-25 fath. 

Cytherura nigrescent (Baird), 

Tido-marks along the whole coast from Christiania to Sydvaranger. 
Cytherura rudis, Brady. 

This species, previously only known in Greenland, is now added 
to the Norwegian fauna. 1 dredged living specimens to the east of 
the entrance to Vadso Harbour, in 15 25 fath. 

Cytherura cellutosa , Norman,® C. nana, G. 0 . Bars. 

Bergen Fiord, off Sartoro, 15 40 fath. ; lervig Bay, 0-25 fath.; 
Btoksund, 80-120 fath.; Drobak, 30-120 fath.; Haakelsund, in 
Kors Fiord, 3 fath.; Floro Bay ; Vadso, 20-30 fath. 

Genus 8. Cythekoi»teeok, G. 0. Kars, 

Cytheropteron latimimum (Norman), = C . convex rnwi, G. O. Bars. 

Lervig Boy, 3-25 fath., and in East Fin mark at Vadso, 10-25 
fath., and between tide-marks in Klosterolv Fiord. 

Cytheropteron nodosum , G. 8. Brady. 

In 3-100 fath., Lervig Bay, and off Lervig; and off Sartoro, in 
Bergen Fiord ; in East Finmark a single specimen at Vadso, 15-25 
fath. 

Cytheropteron inflatum , B., G\, & It. (?), 

Btoksund, in 125 fatb. Some doubt attaches to the single speci¬ 
men obtained, which is not very characteristic, 

Cytheropteron subcircinatum y G. O* Sars. 

Lervig Bay, 2-10 fath. 

Cytheropteron punclatum , Brady. 

Off Hartoro, in Bergen Fiord, 16-40 fath. 

Cytheropteron hamatum , G. 0. Bars. 

Btoksund, 80-100 fath. 

Cytheropteron testudo , G. 0. Bars. 

A very interesting species, found by me in two places in the 
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Hardanger Fiord, namely off Lervig, in 210 fath., and in Stoksund, 
120 fath.; also off Batalden, near Floro. 

Genus 0. Bytiiocytiierf., G. 0. Sars. 

Bythocythere constrict a, G. 0. Sars. 

Off Sartoro, Bergen Fiord, 20 BO fath.; Kors Fiord, 180 fath.; 
Floro Bay ; Vadso, Fast Finmark, tide-marks. 

Bythocythere recta , G. S. Brady. 

A single young living evttiujdo drodgod in about 20 fathoms to 
the east of Vadso, Finmark. It occurs in the British seas, and I 
have taken it in the Baj of Biscay ; but it is always numerically 
very scarce. It is a fossil in Scotch deposits. New to the Nor¬ 
wegian fauna. 


Genus 10. l^KixnocrrnERE, G. O. Sars. 

Pteudocythere caudata , G. O. Sara. 

Ilardanger Fiord, 25-100 fath. ; off Sartoro, Bergen Fiord, 15-40 
fath.; Outer Fiord, 50-100 fath.; and Yadsd, Finmark, 5-15 fath. 

Genus 11. Sclerociiilvs, G. O. Sars. 

SclerochUne contort as (Norm an). 

Drobak, 120 fath.; off Sartoro, Bergen Fiord, 15-40 fath. 
Hardanger Fiord, 40-210 fath.; Kors Fiord, L80 fath. 

Fam. IV. Paradoxo8tomatid». 

Genus Paradoxostoma, Fischer. 

Paradoxostoma variable (JJaird). 

Found throughout the entire Norwegian ooast from Drobak to 
East Finmark, where I have found it during the past summer, 
between tide-marks at Vadsd and in Klosterolv Fiord. 

Pbradoxostoma erwformc , G. S. Brady. 

Lervig Boy, in Hardanger Fiord, 8-25 fath. 

Paradoxostoma ahhreviatum % G. O. Sars. 

Lervig Bay, 8-25 fath.; Stokaund, in the Hardanger Fiord, 80- 
100 fath.; Haakelsund, in Kors Fiord ; Lungegaards-vandet, Ber¬ 
gen ; Batalden, near Floro, 200 fath. 

Paradoxostoma pulchdlum, G. 0, Bars. 

Lervig Bay. 
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Paradoxostoma orchadense, Brady and Sob. 

Lervig Bay, a singlo specimen. 

Paradoxostoma rostratum , G. 0. Sara. 

This species oecuued to Prof. Sars as very rare in Oxfiord, Fin- 
mark. In our monograph Professor Brady and myself have intro¬ 
duced Barss description and given an outline dinwing from his 
pt mil. 1 have now found three specimens among weeds between 
tide-marks at Vadso, East Eimuiirk. It is a very fine and distinct 
species, and is remarkable for its pure white colour. 

Paradoxostoma prodwtum, Brady & Norm. 

Lervig Bay, 25 fath. ; two dredgings in Stoksund, in the Hnr- 
dangor Fiord, in bO-125 fath. ; off Hartoro, in Bergen Fiord, 15-40 
fath. 

Paradoxostoma flexuosum , G. 8. Brady. 

Probak, BO -100 fath.; Lervig Bay, B-25 fath.; off Sartoro, Ber¬ 
gen Fiord, 15-40 fath.; Oster Fiord, 100-200 fath. 

Paradoxostoma injlexum, Brody & Norm., sp. u, 

Shell, seen from the side, siliquose; greatly curved, greatest 
height equal to two fifths of the length, bchiud the middle : ante¬ 
rior half of much less height than the posterior, and bending down¬ 
wards ; anterior extremity narrow, but well 
and evenly rounded ; posterior margin much 
broader, and also w ell and evenly rounded ; 
dorsal margin strongly arched throughout, 
without any angularit) in any part, poste¬ 
rior declination much more sudden than 
the anterior; ventral margin deeply con- 
cavo slightly in front of the middle,, behind 
the middle gently convex, the hinder por¬ 
tion of the shell thus becoming much higher 
than the anterior. Seen from above very 
narrow, greatest width not more than half 
the height, sides nearly flat, both extre¬ 
mities very narrow, but the anterior more 
acute than the posterior. Length *40 
millim. 

Tide-marks, among weeds, Vadso, Fin- 
mark. 

There are only two Ostraooda which 
this very small species can be said to 
approach at all in shape, and of which it Paradoxostoma inflexum . 
might be suggested that it was the young. * 

These are Paradoxostoma Namani and ScUrochiJus contortus . 
With the young of the same sise in these species it has been com¬ 
pared, and it differs in toto. 
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The young of the former is very much shorter and higher, in fact 
shorter end higher than the adult, and lees inourved. The young of 
the latter is very nearly as the adult, tho extremities much more 
nearly equal than in thin sjn'cias, and consequently the whole shape 
different; it is also moro convex. It is possible that tho present 
Rpecies may hereafter prove to bo a ftcltrochilus, and not ft Pam- 
doxostoma. Tho specimens described had beeu dried before they 
were noticed, though living when collected. 

Section IT. PLATYCOPA. 

Fam. Cytherellid®. 

Genus OVniEitrLH, Hosquot. 

Ctftherflht aht/ssornm, (1, 0. Bars. 

Stoksund, in Hardanger Fiord, 120 fath.; off Lcrvig, 200 fath.; 
Bergen Fiord to the south of Bukkcn, 150-200 fath.; Oster Fiord, 
100-200 fath.; Soloing Fiord, Floro, 50-00 fath. 

Section 111. CLADOCOPA. 

Fam. Polycopida. 

Genus Polvcopk, G. 0. Sars. 

Poltfcope orbicularly G. 0. Sars. 

Lervig Bay, 3-25 fath.; Bergen Fiord, south of Bukken, 150 200 
fath.; Oster Fiord, 100-200 fath.; Bog Fiord, East Finmark, 20 - 
30 fath. 


Section IV. MYODOCOPA. 

Fura. Cypridinidm. 

Genua 1. Cifkiiuna, Milne-Edward*. 

Cypriilina norveyica, Baird, 

Hardanger Fiord, off Lervig, 150-180 fath., and in Stoksund, 
80-100 lath. 


Genus 2. PmnoMEDBs, Lilljoborg. 

Philomeih$ LU!jebonjii y G. O. Sars. 

Drobak, 30-100 fath,; Hardanger Fiord, off Lervig, 150-180 
fath., and in Stoksund, 80-100 fath.; Bergen Fiord, south of 
Bukken, 150-200 fath. 

Philomedes brenda, Baird. 

Drob&k, 20-100 fath.; East Finmark, in Varanger, Bog, and 
Klosterelv Fiords, 3-100 fathoms. In oue buy on tho south side of 
Bog Fiord it occurred in extraordinary abundance in 3 fath. 
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Prof. Bars has met with the following twenty-three species in 
Norway, which I have not myself found :— 


Oythere crispata, G. S. Brady % =0. 
cicatricosa, O. O. Mars. 

-rubida, G. S. Brady , = C. draiu- 

niensis, G. O. Bars. 

-Macallans, G. S. Brady. 

Loxoeonoha guttata ( Norman), = 
L. granulata, G. O. San. 
Cytherum alra, G. O. San. 

~— gibbn (Muller). 

-rlathrata, G. O. San. 

Cytheroptcron alatura, O. O. San. 
Bythocythere turgida, G. 0. San . 

-dromedaria, G. O . San. 

-simplex (AVrmrtw),=B. acu¬ 
minata, G. O. Sars. 


Bythocythero insignia, G. O. 
Sars. 

Cy therein Fiseheri, G. O. Sars. 

- \itrea, G. O. S(/n. 

Paradoxoatoma obliquum, G. O. 
Sars. 

Polyeope punctata, G. O. Sars. 

-pustulate, G. O. Sars. 

Cypridinn megalops, G. O. Sars. 
Asterope norvcgica, O. O. Sars. 

-abyssieola, G. O. Sars. 

Conelueeia elegans, G. (). Sars. 

-borealis, G. O. San. 

Halocypris obtusata, G. O. Sars. 


On the other hand, the thirty species which follow have occurred 
to me, but are not recorded by Sars as found by himself:— 


Poniocypria acupunctata, G. S. 
Brady. 

Cythere tenera, G. S. Brady. 

-semi punctata, G. S. Brady. 

-corpulenta, Brad. Sr Norm , 

-gibWa, Brad. Sr Bob. 

-oblonga, G. S. Brady. 

-leioderma, Norman. 

-Robert eon i, G. S. Brady. 

-convexa, Baird . 

-marginata, Norman. 

-navicula (Norman). 

-globulifera, G. S. Brady. 

-complex a, G. S. Brady. 

-cluth®, B. } C. f <$’ It. 

— alboinaculata, Baird. 

-quadridentata, Baird. 


Cythere mirabilis, G. S. Brady . 
Loxoconcha nniltifora (Norman). 
Oytherura exaerta, Brad. Sf Norm. 

-products, G. S. Brady. 

-grocmlandica, Brad . # AWm. 

-rudis, G. S. Brady. 

-concentrica, B. t C., Sr It. 

Cytheropteron nodosum, G. S. 
Brady. 

-inflation, B , f 8r R. 

-punct&tum, G. S. Brady. 

Bytliocythere recta, G. S. Brady. 
Paradox oh toma orchadense, Brad. 
8f Itob. 

-productum. Brad. Sr Norm. 

-inflexion, Brad. Sr Norm. 


Arctic Species. 


Argilloecia cylindrica. 
Cythere lutea. 

—. pellucida. 

-— confusa. 

-porcellanea. 

- tenera. 

-chubae. 

-gibbosa. 

-leioderma. 

-marginata (P). 

*-limicola. 

-globulifera. 

-villose. 

-crenulata. 

-tuberculato. 


Oytbere concinna. 

-emarginata. 

-tin marchica. 

-augulata. 

-mirabilis. 

-dunelmensis. 

-Juuesii. 

Cythoridea papillosa. 

-punctillata. 

--Borbyana. 

Eucythere declivis. 
Krithe bartoneosis. 
Loxoconcha tamarindus. 
—— fragilis. 

Cytberura atra. 
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Oytherura undata. 

-groonlandica. 

-nigroscons, 

— conceit trica. 

-siinilis. 

-rudia. 

— clathrata. 
Cyllieropteron latisaiiuuin. 
-nodosum (! J ). 

-intlfttum. 

-hamatum. 


Oy theropteron montrosiensc. 

-angulation. 

By thocythere constrict*. 

-turgida. 

-simplex. 

Scleroehilufl rontortus. 
Paradoxostoma variabile. 

-fiexuosum. 

-rostratum. 

Polycopo orbicularis. 

Philu modes brcnda. 


Boreal Species. 


Paraeypnn polita. 
Pontncypris mytiloides. 

-hispida. 

-uoupuwtata. 

-trigomdla. 

Bairdia inflftta. 

—— obtusata. 

-complanatn. 

Cythorc Macallana. 

-semi punctata. 

-crispata (?). 

-rubtda. 

-oblonga. 

-Boberteoni, 

-convexa. 

-cuneilormis. 

-na\icula. 

-albomaoulata. 

-quadridentata. 


Loxoconeha multifora. 

-guttata. 

-impressrt. 

XeMtnloberis depressa (?). 

-uuruntift. 

Cytherura gibba, 

-sella, 

-aeutieoHata. 

-striata. 

-produrta. 

-collulnsa. 

Cytheropteron punctatum. 

-alaturn. 

Pseudocythere caudata, 

Cy therms Fiacheri. 
Paradoxostoma enuiforme, 

-abbrev iaturn. 

-pulchellum. 


Macrocyprts minna. 

-anguata. 

Cythere echinata. 
-latimarginata. 


Abyssal Species. 

Cy the roll a abyssorum- 
Oonchoecia borealis. 

-clegans. 

Halocypm obtusata. 


Species of doubtful origin . 


Cytbere corpulent*. 

-complexa. 

-mueronata. 

Kritho august*. 
Oytberura aftinia. 

-exserta. 

Cytheropteron teat ado. 

-subcircinatum. 

Bythocythere insignia. 

-drotnedaria. 

Bythocythere recta. 


Cytherois vitrea. 
Paradoxostoma inflexum. 

-orchadenso. 

-prod uc turn, 

Poiycope punctata. 

-pustulata. 

Cypridina norvegica. 

-mogaloiis. 

Philomeues Lilljeborgii. 
Asterope norvegica. 

-abyssicola. 
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XL— Descriptions of Ten new Species of Butterflies from 

the North-west Coast of Madagascar, captured by Mr. J. 

T. Last, in the Collection of Mr. If. Grose Smith. B y II. 

Gkose Smith. 

Papilio erithonioides . 

Male .— Upperside. Both wings with markings as in de¬ 
mob us, Linn., but on the posterior wings the stramineous 
hand winch crosses the wings Indore the middle is broader 
and the spots in the subumrginal row are more lunulate; at 
the lower end of the daik rufous spot above the anal angle is 
a large subovate black spot, the middle median nervulc is 
pioduoed into a short tail lather more elongate than in 
demofeus . 

Underside approaches nearer to P. erithonius tha nP.demoleus, 
but the anterior wings are more irrorated with stramineous 
scales, and on the posterior wings the central band is less 
rufous and broader than in erithonius ; the curved black lino 
which crosses the cell of that species towards its end is 
represented in erithonioides by a triangular black spot with 
the apex pointing outwards, and the inegular row of black 
bars which divides the central band is wider; the veins on 
the disk arc black instead of stramineous, the ocellus below 
the costal nervure is larger; and at the anal angle, instead 
of the ferruginous spot crowned with a black spot centred 
W'ith blue scales, is a dark rufous spot, with the black spot at 
its lower end as on the upperside, above which is a round 
black spot with a blue iris centred with brown. The sub- 
marginal lunules are more deeply incised outwardly. 

Female.—*Upperside. Both wrings resemble the male, bnt on 
the posterior wings a space on each side of the large ocellus 
below the costal nervure is bright ferruginous; on the disk 
the space between the stramineous band and the row of sub- 
marginal lunules is brightly irrorated with stramineous 
scales, in which, between the veins, are spaces less densely 
irrorated with the same colour, giving the appearance of 
indistinct black spots, with clusters of blue scales more or 
less distinct below each, resembling somewhat the mottled 
appearance of ihe posterior w ings of Ophidocephalus, Obcrth. 
The lunules in the submarginal row are very strongly deve¬ 
loped, the apices of each lunule being elongated towards the 
margin; the tail formed bv the prolongation of the middle 
median nervule is very marked, being nearly f inch long. 

Underside . All the spots on both w ings larger than on the 
upperside. Anterior wings with the first four of the sub- 
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marginal row of Spots confluent with the marginal row, the 
others nearly confluent. Posterior wings with the apices of 
the submarginal lunules much elongated, almost extending 
the marginal row, which are fully developed, the marginal 
lunules on each side of the tails extend down them almost to 
the end ; across the disk the outer row of sinuate black lines 
is crowned with silvery blue in the middle vow, the irregular 
black spots extend inwardly in a corneal shape, and are 
margined outwardly with another row of bright blue lines; 
inside the cell at its end is a broad curved black spot centred 
with blue; the veins are black, broadly black on the mar¬ 
gins, Both wings between the spots and at the base irrorated 
with stramineous scales. An ten me rufous. 

Expanse of wings, 3J, ? 4$ inches. 

This species connects eritkonim , which is an Asiatic, with 
demoleus , which is an African species. I have many speci¬ 
mens of demoleus from Madagascar, and was at first disposed 
to consider erithonioides a variety. The development of the 
tails in the female is very remarkable. This specie* is much 
larger than, enthonius^ and I have specimens of the female 
nearly 5 inches across the wings. A considerable series was 
sent. 


Pteris ramona. 

Male—Up per side. B >th wings white. Anterior wings and 
inner three fouiths of costal margin narrowly, thence to the 
'&ptex broadly black, the black gradually narrowing along the 
outer margin to a little beyond the middle median nervule, 
whero it ceases; a small black spot at the end of the ceil, 
a cluster of black scales forming an indistinct submarginal 
spot between the upper and middle median nervules, the 
space from the outer third of the cell, and thence over the 
disk to the black apical band and nearly os far as the pos¬ 
terior angle, bright orange. 

Underside . Anterior wings very pale orange stramineous, 
.brighter towards the base, inner margin nearly white; the 
spots as on the upperside, but larger and very black, Pos¬ 
terior wings, inner half of costal margin bright orange, the 
ir^st of the wings stramineous. 

Female. — Upperstde. Anterior wines pale orange, costal 
and outer margins narrowly black, a black spot at the end of 
the cell; four aubmarginal black spots—the first below the 
i third subcostal hcrvule minute, the second larger, below the 
first discoidal nervule, the third the largest, below the upper 
median nervule, the fourth below the lowest median nervule, 
about the same size as the third apot but less definedj a few 
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black scales at the posterior angle. Posterior wings brighter 
orange. 

Underside . Anterior wings brighter, and posterior wings 
paler orange than on the upperside, the spots on anterior 
wings as on the upperside, the costal margin of posterior 
wings at the base bright orange. 

Expanse of wings 2f inches. 

Nearest to 1\ antsianaka } Ward, and P. ajffinis, Mab. 

Mylothris majungana . 

Male .— Upperside . Anterior wings milky white, with the 
apex from a little beyond the middle of the costal margin 
broadly, and thence along the outer margin gradually decreas¬ 
ing to the inner angle, black, the inner edge deeply dentate as 
in nagare y Grose Smith j the costal margin at the base grey, 
the base of the wings brightly tinged with orange. Posterior 
wings pale yellow, the lowest subcostal, the discoidal, and 
median nervules tipped with black. 

Underside . Anterior wings stramineous, apex broadly ful¬ 
vous, the base to the middle of the cell orange* Posterior 
wings bright fulvous, costal margin, from the base to the 
middle, orange. 

Expanse of wings 1$ inch. 

Nearest to M. Lasti } Grose Smith, from Mornbasa. 

Acrcea andromba . 

Male .— Upperside . Resembles A. ol<ira y Hew. (ptva. 
GuencSe), but is smaller ; the anterior wings are narrower, ancl 
the posterior v ings rounder ; the rufous basal colouring on the 
anterior wings is paler, and extends nearly to the end of the 
cell and to the posterior angle. On the posterior wings the 
rufous area extends over nearly all the wings, especially 
towards the anal angle, where it reaches the margin, the 
spots at the base and in the irregular row across the disk are 
.comparatively smaller, the dark marginal band is more 
defined, in which, between the veins and touching the mar* 
gitij is a row of six nearly round bright rufous spots j in 
obetra these spots are only three or four in number, are 
situate towards the anal angle, and are more elongate in 
shape. 

On the underside of the posterior wings the marginal row 
of rufous spots is more distinct than in A. obetra . 

The female is much paler, the coloured area of both wings 
being stramineous, and extending over nearly the whole 
of the posterior wings. 

Expanse of wings, <J If, ? inches. 
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Ilypoh'mnas deludens, 

Male .— Ujyperside . Resembles //. deceptor } Trimen, from 
Pelagoa Bay and Mombasa, but differs from it in having on 
the upperside of both wings a row of seven spots inside the 
partly obsolete submarginal row of spots of deceptor, In this 
row, on the anterior wings, the first and seventh are the 
largest; on the posterior wings they are all nearly the same 
size. 

Underside. On both wings the submarginal rows of spots 
are very distinct. On the posterior wings the shoulder is 
entirely white, and the band below it is much darker, broader, 
and above the subcostal nervure uninterrupted, deceptor 
having above that nervure a subovate whitish-brown space. 
The outer marginal band of deludens is also much wider and 
darker, except near the apex and on either side of the upper 
median nervule, where there are paler spaces. 

Female resembles //. deceptor ? , but the anterior wings are 
shorter; on the upperside of both wings the additional row of 
spots is very distinct, and on the posterior wings the large 
central white space does not extend towards the costal mar¬ 
gin, above the first subcostal nervule. 

Expanse of wings, <J 2j, ? 3 inches. 

Thaleropis kilusa . 

Male ,— Upperside, Anterior wings dark brown, with the 
base, a spot near the end of the cell, an oblique spot beyond 
the cell, another smaller below it and nearer the margin 
between the upper and middle median nervulea, and a trans¬ 
verse space extending over the disk from the middle median 
nervule to the inner margin about its middle, interrupted in 
the middle below the cell, light brown. Posterior wings 
elongate to the anal angle, which is acuminate, light brown, 
with a broad dark brown band on the costal margin extend¬ 
ing nearly to the apex, paler in the middle on the margin; 
the apex, costal nervure, and subcostal nervules tipped with 
dark Drown, and a submarginal row of 6ve dark brown lines 
(the two uppermost macular) between the veins from the 
discoidal nervule to near the anal angle. 

Underside . Anterior wings black at the base, gradually be- 
comingpaler to the outer margin, where they are pinkish brown; 
the spots as above, but paler, the spots beyond the cell being 
pinkish brown, and the light brown discal space being more 
restricted below the cell; an indistinct submarginal row of 
dark spots following the outer margin. Posterior wings 
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pinkish brown, darker from the base to the middle, the outer 
edge of this space being fairly well defined and angulated 
outwardly on the first and thiid median nervule. 

Expanse of wings If inch. 

Nearest to T. chochares , Hew. The shape of the anteiior 
wings resembles T. ionia } Evcrsm., but is more sharply seal* 
loped on the outer margin of anterior wings, and the posterior 
wings are more elongate and acuminate at the anal angle 
than in either of the two last-named species. 

Libythea ancoata . 

Upperside resembles L. einyras , Trim., from Mauritius, but 
the spots in the cell and on posterior wings smaller and 
greyer. It differs from L . labdaca , Westw., in the absence of 
the brownish-grey patch between the lowest median nervule 
and submedian ncivure on the anterior wings, and on the 
posterior wings in the band of sputa below the cell being 
very neaily obsolete. On the underside of the anterior 
wings the brown spaces within the cell are narrower than in 
either einyras or labdaca . On the posterior wings at the 
lower side of the cell from the base to beyond its end is 
a somewhat curved greyish-black band followed at the middle 
of the outer margin by a similar patch of the same colour. 

Expanse of wings \\ inch. 

Deudorix derona. 

Male .— Upperside . Anterior wings dark brown, with an 
orange-red patch across the middle of the wings to the inner 
margin; the upper part extends into the cell towards its end, 
and its outer and inner edges are somewhat irregular. Pos¬ 
terior wings, the inner half dark brown, the remainder of the 
wings orange-red with a narrow black margin. 

Underside . Anterior wings resemble D . aarxaves ) Hew., but 
the inner edge of the discal band of lines is interrupted* 
Posterior wings with three basal red sf>ots narrowly sur¬ 
rounded with black and bordered with white, a spot near the 
middle of the costal margin bordered inwardly with black 
and margined with white, two interrupted rows of lines 
bordered inwardly with white, and a submarginal row bordered 
outwardly with white; otherwise resembles dariaves . but the 
wings are more slate-coloured, and less irrorated witn white, 
and above the anal lobe is a rather conspicuous triangular 
pale grey space bordered with black. 

Female. — Uppeistde. Anterior wings dark grey, centred 
with a large pale grey patch extending from the cell and 
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partly in it, over the disk to the inner margin. Posterior 
wings slaty grey, with two large round black spots towards 
the am\l angle near the margin, and a black spot partially 
covered with metallic blue scales and crowned with pale 
yellow in the lobe ; margin narrowly black, with a narrow 
white line inside it; cilia white. 

Underside whiter than in the male, with all the spots and 
lines, except towards the anal angle of posterior wings, more 
or less tinted with red; the outer black anal spot on posterior 
vwngs is broadly crowned with yellow, the inner black spot 
is obsolete and represented by a cluster of metallic blue scales. 

Expanse of wings, £ 1^, ? 1^ inch. 

Nearest to D. dariaves. Mons. Grandidier has figured a 
species called batikeli , Boisd., but his figure does not quite 
agree with the female above described, and as Mons. Manilla 
states that the female of his butterfly to a great extent 
resembles the male, and there can be no doubt that the two 
insects described by me are sexes of the same species, I 
venture to consider them distinct from Boiaduval’s species. 

Cyclop ides atnena . 

Upper&ide. Anterior wings dark brown, with a large 
yellow patch extending above and over the whole of the cell, 
except a small space at the base, extending also a little 
beyond and below the cell as far as the lowest median 
nervule; a yellow subcostal bar beyond the cell and a small 
yellow spot below it nearer the outer margin. Posterior 
wings yellow, except the space along the costal margin as far 
as the first subcostal nervule. 

Underside as above, except that the whole of the apex of 
the anterior wings is broadly yellow, the two yellow sub- 
apical spots being merged in the yellow area, but indistinctly 
seen ; a narrow black outer margin. The posterior wings 
all yellow, irrorated with black along the costal margin. 

Expanse of wings 1 inch. 

Near to C, pardaUnua , Butl. 

Tagiadea aamborana. 

Mah^Upperaide, Both wings pale ashy brown; anterior 
wings with a cluster of three vitreous spots in the middle 
'of the wings, t#o small above, the other, twice their suseand 
triangular, below the middle median nervule; a transverse 
dusky brown bar from the middle of the costa to nearly 
<as faraB the median netware; a narrower bar of the' tattle 
colour extends from the apex of the lower triangular spot, in 
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ihe opposite direction to the upper bar, to a little beyond the 
middle of the submedian nervure, a duskjr spot below the 
cell at its junction with the lowest median nervule, and 
another nearer the base below it. Posterior wings with a 
curved row of dusky spots between the veins a little beyond 
the middle, the two uppermost being situated below the 
middle of the costal nervure and approaching the base. 

Underside . Anterior wings paler than above, especially the 
space beneath the lower vitreous spot beyond the narrow bar 
(which is represented as on the upperside), where it is dusted 
with pale grey. Posterior wings white^ except along the 
costal margin and apical region, where it is dusted with ashy 
grey, the row of spots on the upperside being represented on 
the underside by a row of smaller black spots, several of 
which are nearly obsolete. 

Expanse of wings 1^ inch. 


XII .—Descriptions of two new Scarabseidae of the Genas 
Phanasus. By Charles 0. Waterhouse. 

Phanccm Leander , I)ej., in litt. 

Niger ; capite postico thoraceque viridibus plus minusvo auratis vol 
cuprescentibus, nitidis, crebre rugosis; ely trie fieruginoso-viridibus, 
surd is, late sulcatis, interstitiis anguste costiformibus, nitidis, 
cupreis; pygidio sat fortiter crebre punctato, nitido, viridi, apice 
nigro; corpore subtus cyanescenti. 

Capite cornu longo, acuminato, leviter curvato, crebre punctato 
instructo; thoruce ante basin utrinque tuberculo acuto, nigro 
armato. 

5. Capite cornu lato, sat longo, crebre punctato, ad apicem bifur- 
cato instructo; thorace disco modio fossa sat magna vix punctata, 
et supra fossom processu sat magno, lato, horizontali, antic© 
paullo angustiore, ad apieem triangulariter exciso instructo. 

Long. 13 lin. 

Hah . Colombia, Santa Fd de Bogota (Buquet). 

This species is allied to P. hastifer > but is quite differently 
coloured, and the armature of the thorax and of the head in 
the female are different. The thorax is coarsely rugose, 
obliquely declivous anteriorly, the male having two distant 
erect black tubercles at a short distance from the base. The 
female has on the head a broad, erect, slightly curved horn, 
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the apex of which is deep]/ triangular!/ cloft The thorax 
has a smooth cavit/ in the middle of the disk, and projecting 
over this cavit/ there is a rather broad prominence, which is 
black, horizontal, and triangular!/ cut out at its apex. The 
elytra are dull dark green, with shining, sparingly punctured 
or wrinkled coppery costas. 

Phanmt# horns . 

Prasinns; capile anliee nigro, angulis postieis auratis, opistorao 
bident ato, vertico cornu erccto, aeuminato sal graeili lawisBitne 
flexuoso armato ; tHorace antiee viridi, postice c>aneo-viridi, ad 
latera aurato; disco antico oxeavntionibua duabua rotundatis 
approximates (a c,irina divisin) hrulmN, et postice excavation© 
profunda hovi utrinqne carina larainiforitii «at elevata instruct©, 
basi medio vix product a bifoveata ; elytris surdis, leviter striatis, 
interstitiis subplanis, secundo quartoque levitor convexis,ad basin 
transversim unpressis (bari ipsa paullo elevata) sufcura elevata 
nitidisNiiua, limbo sat nitido ; pvgidio nitido, basi sat erebre punc- 
tato; tibiift anticis, et intormediis et posticis antiee tarsisquo 
cyaneo-nigris. <$, 

Long. 94 lin. 

Hah . Brazil. 

This species appears to be nearest to Ph. sap?iinnu8 y Sturm, 
but is at once distinguished by the dull elytra. The head is 
similar, but there is an oblique ridge in front of the eye 
extending nearly to the posterior angle ; the space in front of 
this ridge is punctured ; the horn is slender and is only about 
2i lines long. The thorax has the anterior angles very 
obtuse, but not so much rounded as in Ph , saphirinm ; the 
sides are more punctured ; the armature is on tne same plan, 
but the three impressions or excavations are nearly equally 
deep and more equal in size; the ridges on each side of the 
posterior impression are more developed, less approximate, 
and more directed forward over the anterior excavations; 
anteriorly they unite below and join the ridpe which divides 
the anterior excavations. The elytra are Quite different and 
much resemble those of Ph . splendidulus , out the interstices 
are still less convex, and the fovese so common at the base 
are almoat entirely obliterated. 

The single male example before me bears a label which ia 
not very distinct, but appears to be <c Brasil. De Gand. 1 * 


f Ann . <fc Mag . N. Hist. Ser. 6. VoL vii. 
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XIII. —Descriptions of some new Species of Lepidoptera col* 
lected bp Mr. Herbert Ward at Banff ala, on the Congo. By 
Emii.y'Mauv Shaju*i:. 


lioanaleusoma ruhronotuta, sp. n. 

General colour black, grocn, 
and yellow. 

Fore winy: costa and hind 
margin black, with a broad band 
of black extending from the hind 
margin to the costal nervuro, 
crossing the middle of the wing. 
There is a small subapical patch 
of green and a larger patch of the 
same colour on the inner mar¬ 
gin. There is no sign of any 
red at the base. 

Hhul winy: hind margin 
scalloped with white, with a very 
broad border of black followed 
by a subterminal border of heavy 
black spots shaded with green. 
From thocosta, crossing the disk, 
is a band of dee}) ochre. The 
basal area is green, and at tiro 
base ono small spot of red. 

Underside: fore winy yel¬ 
lowish or greenish yellow, with 
markings and spots of black: 
three very distinct black spots in 
tho discoidal cell, with a black 
transverse mark at the end of 
the cell, and a row of hastate 
black markings, increasing in 
size towards the inner margin. 
The small patch of red at the 
base is rather distinct. 

The hind wing has the whole 
of the basal area ochre-yellow, 
with a patch of green in tho 
discoidal cell; three distinct black 
spots in the cell, with an exterior 
row of larger black spots. Tho 
subterminal row on the bind 
margin is heavily marked with 
black hastate Bpots, with a narrow 
border of green dividing the row 
from the black hind margin. 


ll<»nalcosvnta them Li* Hubn, 

General colour black, green, 
and yellow. 

Fore winy : costa and hind 
margin black; from the costal 
nervuro crossing the apical por¬ 
tion is a band of deep jellow. 
There i« a small patch of gw’on 
on the inner margin and at tho 
base a little mark of rod. 


Hind winy : whole of tho 
basal area bluish green, with a 
broad hind marginal border of 
black, which terminates in two 
black spots towards tho inner 
margin. Tho red patch at the 
base of tho wing is very in¬ 
distinct. 

Underside: hind margin black, 
with a subterminal row of black 
hastate spots ; the band of yellow 
strongly marked; at end of tho 
discoidal coll a narrow transverse 
band of black ; tbo inside of tho 
cell pale bine, with two black 
spots of different size. The 
red at the base of tho wing 
is very large. 

Tho hind wing has the hind 
margin black, with a subterminal 
narrow border of blue, followed 
by a row of black hastate 
spots. The inner margin and 
discal portion yellow. From 
tho costa there is a row of black 
spots varying in size; tho 
cell blue as in the fore wing, 
marked with some black spots, 
The red patch at the mm 
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The female differs a great deal 
from that of R. thtmU y the largo 
patch being entirely white in¬ 
stead of yellow ; tins patch is 
tinged with blue towards thebaso. 
On the in nor margin the large 
patch of bluish white extend** 
to the first median nenulo and 
almost unites with the lu?*go 
while apical patch on tho lore 
wing. The r<»d basal patch not 
very distinct, but visible between 
tho median and submedian uor- 
vules. The bwt.nl area, discoidul 
cell, and hind margin black, the 
latter being scallojxHl and show¬ 
ing the white fringe between the 
ncrvules very distinct!}", 

Tho hind wing very dark 
greon, with one small rod spot 
at the base. The whole of the 
central area yellow, and tho 
hind margin with a very broad 
black border. 

The underside is very similur 
to that of 11. tlumis , Hubii., but 
is much paler and uli tho 
markings and spots are very 
distinct. 

Exp., d J 4*1 inches. 

The type is in the collection 
of Mr. Philip Crowley. 

Roma1<w*oma Uerbcrti , sp. n. 

General colour of fore wing 
oehre, with greenish reflexions 
and a distinct band of rich ochre 
before the subapieal area. 

Port wing*, white apical patch 

Slack subapieal patch inter¬ 
rupted in the centre by two 
orate greenish spots. 

Costal margin ochre. 


is much larger and distinctly 
marked. 

The female is much blacker, 
with a bluish patch on the inner 
margin. Near the apical por¬ 
tion of tho fore w T ing is a large 
yellow patch, bigger than in the 
male. 


Tho bind wing has the central 
area blue, with a broad black 
border on tho hind margin. Tho 
red at tho bane of both wings 
is visible, though rather smaller 
on tho hind wing. 

The underside is so exactly 
like that of tho male that it is 
uunecessary to describe it. 


Ilomalcosoma Crockeri , Butler, 

General colour of fore wing 
black, with greenish reflexions 
towards the innor margin and 
basal area; the band before tho 
subapieal area pale ochre. 

Fore wing : white apical patch 
small. 

Bl&ck subapieal pateh nearly 
uniform, with no greon spots. 

Costal margin ochre. 


In both species tho hind margin has a broad dork border, though 

9 * 
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this border is much darker in R. Crockeri ; there is a distinct dark 
shading along I lie costa and each side of the transverse ochraceous 
bands, being much darker and moro pronounced in R. Crocleri , 
Butl. 


Hind winy ochraceous, with 
greenish reflexions and broad 
dark green subtorminal band, 
the white on the scalloped hind 
margin very distinct. No black 
basal area. 


Underside: very similar to that 
of H. Crockeri , the general colour 
being more yellow, with the 
black markings much fainter. 
In the discoidul cell there are 
only two small black spots on 
the fore wing, with a small 
patch of apple-green in tho 
cell. 

Hiud wing: on the costal mar¬ 
gin is a streak of crimson ; the 
discoidal cell green, and the 
inner margin deep yellow, as in 
R . Crockeri . 


The female ochraceous, with 
the costa, apex, and hind mar¬ 
gin deep brown. 

The yellow transverse band, 
from the costal margin to the 
hind margin, rather wider than 
in the male. 

The hind wing has the whole 
of the basal area ochraceous, with 
a broad hind marginal twrder 
brown. 

Underside muoh paler, with 
tho light green patch and throe 
black spots in the disooidal cell, 
on the fore wing. The discoidal 


Hind winy, with a large 
basal area of dark green, with 
the discal portion ochre, which 
colour occupies the centre of tho 
wing, this again shading into 
green near the black hind mar¬ 
gin, which is very broad, and 
shows very indistinctly the 
white on the scalloped edge. 

Underside: deep yellow, with 
the discoidal cell greon, and 
three black spots very distinct 
in the cell. At tho end of the 
discoidal cell there are tw^o black 
transverse lines, the outer one 
near the apex, extending to tho 
first median nervule of the fore 
wing. 

Hind wing yellow, with a 
broad deep crimson streak on 
tho costal margin. 

The discoidal cell green, with 
two black spots in the cell near 
the base ; round this green patch 
is a row of black spot* between 
tho nervules, commencing above 
the subcostal nervulo to just be¬ 
low the discoidal or radial ner- 
rule; there is also a small black 
transverse line. 

The female is very similar to 
the male, but is larger. 
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cell green, with one black spot, 
on the hind wing. 

Exp., <$ 3T>, 9 4*0 inches. 

Bab. Bangula. 

JRomalcuaoma Santa, sp. n. Jlomaleosoma francina, Godt. 

General colour bright green, General colour stool-green, 
with markings of black or very with a transverse line of pale 
dark green. yellow, with some blue and 

black spots. 

Fore wing: a broad band of Fore mag: bright steel-green, 
black from the base of the dis- with a very indistinct trans- 
coidal cell extending to Iho v,THe yellow baud from the 
hind margin, with a small white costa to the border on tho hind 
fringe to the latter. There is a margin. In the discoidal cell 
triangular patch of green on the there are throe black spots, with 
apical portion, and a patch of two of the spots forming a bar 
green on the inner margin ov~ &t the mid of tho cell, 
tending to the base of the wing. 

Jlind wing: bright green, Bind wing: basal area steel- 

with the hind margin black; green, with one very large black 
there is a submarginal row of 8 P<>t tho end of the discoidal 
green spots of small size, which cell; there are two smaller spots 
becomes more indistinct as they m the cell. Tho hind margin 
approach tho costa. has a very broad black border, 

this border being divided by a 
row of blue spots varying iu 
size. 

Underside; greener, with Underside; bright red, and 

costal and discoidal cell deep tho discoidal cell of both 
yellow, with three small black wings are some black spots 
spots in the cell, on the fore varying in size. On tho hind 
wing. wing, from the middle of the 

Bind wing ; green, with tho costa, is a narrow transverse 
whole of tho inner margin deep band of silvery white, 
yellow as in It. francina t but 
there is no visible marking or 
apot. 

Exp. 3*5 inches. 

Bab . Bangala. 

Lepidoptera Heterocera. 

Fam. Ifyctemerid®. 

Oirpa Wardi, sp. n. Oirpa dremuhta, Walk. 

General colour creamy white, General colour creamy white, 
with tho costa, apex, and hind with the costa, apex, and hind 
margin black. margin black. 

Fort ivinff : the black patch Fort wing : no black at the 
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at the base of the wing much 
larger in size, and extending along 
the inner margin, which greatly 
reduces the size of the white 
portion ; this wliito patch extends 
up to the disooidal cell. The black 
apical patch is relieved by a 
small white o\ato spot. 

Hind winy: white, with a very 
broad lmrder of black on the 
hind margin; there is also a 
small putoh of black at the base. 

Underside same as above ; at 
the base of both wings is a patch 
of rufous, rather larger in si/a 
than in (}, cimnndata . 

Hab . Uangala. 


base, the white patch on the 
inner margin extending to the 
base of the wing. The black 
apical patch is relieved by a 
small white ovate spot. 


Wad winy : W’hole of tho 
basal area wliito, with an irre¬ 
gular border of black on the 
hind margin. At the base there 
is no black visible as in the fore 
wing. 

Underside exactly tho same 
as tho upperside ; at the base 
of both wings a small patch 
of rufous, this colour being less 
plainly marked on tho hind wing. 


I add the description of another apparently new species of 
Moth. 


Otroeda Jonesi, ap. n. 

General colour smoky brown, 
with tho costa, apical portion, 
and hind margin ot the fore w ing 
rather darker brown. On tho 
hind marginal border is u row 
of six white spots varying in 
size. 

Near the end of the disooidal 
cell, and bolow tho subcostal 
nervure, is a transverse band of 
white, increasing in width a little 
above tho posterior angle; a 
second band of white a little 
below the apex of the fore wing. 

At the posterior angle aro 
three small white spots extend¬ 
ing up towards the apex. Tho 
submedian norvuro, from tho 
base to the hind margin, has a 
very distinct streak of white; 
there are also some other streaks 
of white, one near tho costal 
margin and another in the dis- 
coidal coll, with two larger white 
streaks, much longer, just below 
the cell. 


Otroeda hesperia, Cram. 

General colour white, with the 
costa, apical portion, and hind 
margin of the fore wing brownish 
Mack. On this black border is 
a Hubtcrminal row r of six white 
spots varying in size. 

About the middle of the fore 
wing, from the costa, crossing at 
the end of the disooidal cell, is a 
transverse band of brown, de¬ 
creasing to a point towards the 
first median nervule, and some¬ 
times joining the blaok border 
on the hind margin. Near the 
base is a second brown band 
crossing from the costa through 
the middle of the discoidal cell 
and joining the submedian ner¬ 
vure at the posterior angle. 
Prom the base, pointing to tho 
hind margin, are a number of 
brown streaks. 
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Hind wing entirely smoky 
brown, with a very broad hind 
marginal border of dark brown, 
relieved by a row of white spots 
on the fringe, and a subterminal 
row of eight white spot* varying 
very much in sue. A yellow 
patch at the anal angle is also 
visible, though much darker in 
colour. 

The underside is very similar 
to the upporsido in markings, 
though the general colour is 
rather paler. 


Hah. Ogowe Liver, Gaboon, 
(J. W. Jones). 


Hind wing entirely white, with 
a border of brownish black on 
tho hind margin. On this border 
is a subterminal row of white 
spots, as on the fore wing, with 
tlie exception of another row of 
whito spots on the fringe, this 
row being very distinct on the 
hind wing. On the fore wing 
there are only four white spots 
commencing from the posterior 
angle. A yellow patch above 
this black hind marginal border 
is very distinct, and in some 
sjHJcimens extends to the middle 
of the wing, while tho other half 
i.s pure white. 


XIV.— Notes on some Shells recently received by the British 
Museum. By Eixuu* A. Smith. 

From time to time the British Museum has been indebted 
to Mr. John Brazier, of Sydney, for very valuable donations 
of Mollusca and other specimens. A recent consignment 
contains a series of interesting species, upon some of which 
I have made the following notes. 1 also add descriptions of 
such as appear to be new, and finally append a list of the 
species of Laud-shells at present known from Woodlark Island 
and the D'Entrecasteaux Group. I also take this oppor¬ 
tunity of mentioning an omission in my paper on the land 
and freshwater shells of the Louisiade Archipelago, published 
in the * Annals 1 for September 1889. Betijo diomedes of 
Brazier *, unfortunately, was not referred to. 

1, Pujpinella Angasi (Brazier). 

Puptm Anmsi, Braider, Proe. Linn. Soc. N. S. W. vol i. p. 5. 

Pupinelta lomaiademis, Smith, Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist 1889, vol iv. 
p. 204, pi. xiiL figs. 8,4. 

Hal. New Guinea ( Brazier olim) ; Rossel Island, Loui- 
siade Group (Brazier in Hu . and Thomson). 

1 described this species under the name of P. loumadensts , 

* Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. W. vol ii, p. 121. 
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being ignorant of Mr. Brazier**? paper in the Proc. Linn. Soc. 
N. S. Wales. 

Mr. Brazier has kindly called my attention to his descrip¬ 
tion, and sent a splendid scries of specimens (including the 
actual t> }>e^) of his Pupi/ia Angasiy which at once proves its 
identity with P. humaihtms. 

Another species of Pupindhi from the Louisiade Archi- 
pedago has also received the name Angad. This species was 
dosciibod by H. Adams in the Proc. Zool. Soc. for 187/5. 
His description was read in A pul and published in August. 
Mr. Brazier’s species appears to take a few months’ priority, 
and must therefore be retained* the description was read 
in January of the same year, and published (so I am informed 
by Mr. Brazier) the following Slay. Under these circum¬ 
stances 1 have much pleasure in adopting for the shell 
described by Adams the name u Pupinelfu Smith it , Brazier/’ 
as kindly suggested by Mr. Brazier in a letter dated 
April 15th of this year. 

2 . Puptnella Brazierat (Smith). 

Megalomastoma Brazier#, Smith, Aim Mag. Not, Hist 1888, vol. xix. 

p. 424, pi. xv. fig. 10. 

Hob . Ferguson Island and Cape Pierson, Normanby 
Island, D’Entrecasteaux group, south-east of British New 
Guinea. 

Since describing this species, 1 have had an opportunity of 
examining a series of specimens of the genus Papindla horn 
the Louisiade Islands, which shows that the characteristic 
notches in the labrum vary considerably in depth and other 
respects in species otherwise very much alike. 

Quite a transition from a largely developed loop-like slit 
on the columellar side to a mere indication of a notch is 
observable in P. grandi$ } Macgregori } minor, Smithii f Mou - 
hnsiana, Angasi (Brazier), and ItowUana, The study of 
these forms now points to the conclusion that the present 
species should also be located in the genus Pupintllay and 
not in Megalomastoma, The labral notch may bo said to have 
entirely disappeared in this species, which, however, still 
possesses certain characters in common with several of the 
other species, namely, the uniform reddish colour, the well- 
thickened reflexed peristome, which is united to the body- 
whorl above in the same manner, the circum-umbilical ridge or 
keel, and the sudden descent and contraction of the body- 
whorl near the aperture. 
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3. Helix ( Oeotrochus ) woodlarlciana (Souverbie). 

Hah, Woodlark inland ( Souverbie ), Normanby Island, 
IVKnfreeasteaux (froup {Brazier). 

The three specimens sent by Mr. Brazier from the above 
locality differ in walkings. All, however, are similar in 
form, and agiee in having the characteristic brownish or 
violet stain at the upper paif ot the icflexcd columella. One 
specimen is waxy white, varied with opaque creamy white, 
interiupted, oblnjm I) arcuate stieaks upon the upper part of 
the body-wlioil, and the spiral zones, as dosoriln'd m the type, 
arc only faintly noticeable. Thepenstome m this example is 
of a brown tlesh-tmt, in the two other specimens it is white. 
JSouverbie'n figure does not at all well snow the pretty inter¬ 
rupted bands which ornament the upper surface. The keeled 
periphery appeals to be constantly white. 

4. Helix (Oeotrocfius) Boyer 1, Fischer & Rernardi. 

Hah. Admiralty Islands {F. &* B .); Lonisiade Archipelago 
(Anyas) ; east end of Woodlark Island (Brazier). 

Two specimens from Woodlark Island evidently belong 
to this species, but are differently coloured from the type. 
One is uniformly very light brow n, with the exception of the 
white lip and a small lilac stain in the umbilical region. 
The other is cream-whit^ with two spiral brown bands, of 
which one above the periphery is a little broader than the 
other below it, and revolves up the spire. The slight pro¬ 
minence on the inner columellar edge shown in the figure is 
only present in one of the specimens at hand. 

5. Iielix (Papuina) albocarinata , Smith. 

Hah. South Cape, British New Guinea; also east end 
of Woodlaik Island (Brazier). 

The two specimens from Woodlaik Island undoubtedly 
belong to this species. They agree in every particular witli 
the type, excepting that one has a few narrow interrupted 
opaque white zones on the upper as w’ell as the lower surface, 
wheieas the other has none, being uniformly semipellucid, 
w ith the exception of the opaque keel at the periphery. This 
specimen also is a trifle less elevated than the type. All 
have the yellowish stripe behind the slightly expanded lip, 

6. Helix ( Hadra ) hourkensis , sp. n. 

Testa anguste umbiiicata* doprease globosa, subtends, nitida, fla- 

vescens, 2 onis duabus rufo-fuscis supra medium ornata ; anfractus 
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5i, convexiusculi, sublease accrescentes, sutura aubprofunda 
sojuuofci, increment! lincis tenuibus striati, suporno minute 
granuluti, ultimas antieo vix doscondons, ad peripheriam rotun- 
datus, inferne 411 am supra nitidior, haud granulatus ; spira brevis 
ad apioem obiusa; apertura late lunata, palUde fusoesoens, zona 
lata saturation) suporno ornata; peristoma tonuo, pallidum, 
lovitor oxpuitssum, margine columellari dilatato et reflexo, umbi- 
liourn at miobtegente. 

Diain maj. 20 millim., min. 17J, alt. 14? ; aportura 10 longa, 
t)| lata. 

Hub. Bourke, Darling liiver, New South Wales (Brazier), 
This species in general appearance is considerably like 
1L Broughami> Angas, and 77. Angasiana , Pfeiffer. The 
banding is exactly the same as that of the latter species, but 
its epidermis is yellower. It is also distinguished by its less 
globose form, smaller body-whorl, its more glossy surface, 
especially the under surface, the much smaller umbilicus and 
much thinner peristome, and a different granular sculpture 
on the spire. If. Broughami lias an additional brown oand 
below the periphery, has a finer granulation above, the umbi¬ 
licus is more open and surrounded by a coloured zone, and 
the aperture is wider. II. btutchburyi, Pfr., is a smaller 
form, more finely granular above, and in the type the spiral 
zones are much narrower than in the present and the two 
above-named species. 

7. Ilelicina wood lark crisis, sp. in 

Testa parva, brovitcr troehiformis, solidiuscula, pallide cornco-lutea, 
concolor, inferne nitidior quum supra, undique spiraliter tenuiter 
sulcata, lincis incrementi obliquis striata; anfract. 5, eeleriter 
ereseentes, subplani, ultimus in medio acute angulatus, infra eon- 
vexiusculus, callo basali pellucido munitus ; epira breviter oonica, 
ad apieem haud acuta ; apertura subobliqua, longit. totius J fero 
icquans; peristoma pallidum, mediocriter ex pan sum, operculum 
fere album, exteme levitor concavum. 

Alt. 6 millim., diam. maj. 8^, min. 7 ; apertura 3g longa, 3 lata. 

flab. Woodlark Island (Brazier). 

This species in form and sculpture is very like II. reticu¬ 
lata. Pfr. It is, however, somewhat larger, has no variegated 
markings, the outer lip is more expauded, and the operculum 
is differently coloured. II. reticulata occurs at Cape York 
and other places in North-east Australia. The u Cape 
Flattering,” mentioned by Sowerby *, should of course be 
Cape Flattery on the North Queensland coast. His figure 
ot that species represents the spire rather too much raised. 

# Thesaurus <Jou. vol. ili. pi. vii. ff. 281-2. 
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8. Scalaria ballinensia ) sp. n. 

Tebfca elongata, pyramidalis, imperforata, lowigatu, hand costnluta, 
nlbidn vcl pallide fuacosccns, paulo nitida; anfractus normales 9, 
modiocriter convexi, rcgulariter snblente accroscentcB, linoia incre¬ 
ment i eonapieuH obliqub, hie illio flubvariciformibus, striisque 
spiralibus tenuibus aubobsoleiis Hculpti, superne ad Buturam 
le viler obliquam irregular iter crenulati, ultimus circa medium 
porca obtusa angulatus ; upertura parva, ovato-circularis, longit. 
tot ins l adiequaiiH ; columella obliqua, inferne incrasaata, sub- 
effusa ; labrum vix incrasaatum. 

Longit. 17 luillim., dium. 6J ; aperturu 4j longa, 3 lata. 

Hah, Ballina, near mouth of the Richmond River, New 
South Wales. 

This species is remarkable on account of the smoothness 
of the whorls and the absence of ribs so characteristic of 
Scalaria . Of the four specimens presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. Brazier, one only presents any colouring. 
The total whiteness of the remaining three nuijr be due to 
bleaching, as they appear to be dead shells. The coloured 
example is pale brown, crossed here and there by a few 
oblique whitish lines or naoudo-varices, which evidently 
mark periods of growth. Behind the outer lip and parallel 
with it is an orange stripe, particularly noticeable within the 
aperture. The apex of ail the specimens being broken away. 
1 am unable to describe the nuclear whorls. The form ana 
proportion of the whorls of this species are fairly well illus¬ 
trated by Sc. (Acirsa) borealis , Beck. 


List of Land-Shells of Woodlark Island. 

1. Helix (Geotrochus) woodlarkiana , Souverbie. 

IleU.v (Oeotrochus) woodlarktmia, Souverbie. Journ. do Couch. 1863. 
pp. 76,172, pi. v, t 2. 

Hab. Woodlark Island (Souverbie ). 

2. Helix (Oeotrochus) Boyeri 9 Fischer & Bernardi. 

Helix (Geotrochus) BoyerL Fiacbor & Bernardi, Joum. de Conch. I860, 
vol y. p. 297, pi. 9. if. 8, 9. ' 

Hub. Woodlark Island (Brazier). 

3. Helix (Papuina) albocarinata 9 Smith. 

Helix (Papuina) albooarinata, Smith, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. 1887, 
vol. six. p k 422, pi. xv. f. 12. 1 

Hab. Woodlark Island (Brazier). 
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4. Partula similaris, Hartmann, 

Partula stnuhnis, Hartmann, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Fhilad. 1880. 

p. 80. 

I lab. Woodlark Island {Brazier), 

5. Partula woodlark tana } Haitmann. 

Partula wnodlarkiana, Hartmann, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philud. 1880, 

p. 88. 

lhb. Woodlark Island [Brazier). 

6. Pupina Moulinsiana , Fischer & Bernardi. 

Pupina Mouhnxuina, Fischer & Bernardi, Journ. do Conch. 1857, 
vol. v. p. 209, pi. ix. ff. 0, 7. 

Ilal . Woodlark Island {Montrouzier & Brazier). 

7. Ihlicina Fischer iana, Montrouzier. 

Helicina Fitch en ana, Montrouzier, Journ. do Conch. 1808, pp. 78, 171, 
pi. \. f. 8. 

llab . Woodlark Island ( Montrouzier ). 

8. IJelirina woodlarkcnsis , sp. n. 

Hab. Woodlark Island {Brazier). 

Species from the D'Entrecasteaux Group. 

In the Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1883, voi. xi. p. 191, 
I described four species of Helix , viz. II. oxy stoma, tL lati - 
axis, II. Tapparonii, and II. Gerrardi, as coming from this 
group of islands. 

Mr, Brazier, in the Proc. Linn. Soc. New South Wales, 
1884, vol. ix. p. 804, has pointed out that these species ware 
collected on the mainland of New Guinea itself, inland from 
Port Moresby. Excluding these species, there appear to be 
only two land-shells at present known from these islands, 
namely, Pupintlla Brazierce , Smith, and Helix ( Geotrochus) 
woodlarkiana , Souverbie, both of which I have above re¬ 
ferred to. 


XV .—Descriptions of Eight new Species ojf Ohalcosiid®. 
By Herbert Druce, F.L.S. &c. 

The specimens arc all in my own collection. 

Trypanophora anchora } sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaries chrome-yellow with the veins, ft 
band crossing the middle of the wing and the outer margin 
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of both wings broadly black, the underside the same as above; 
the head and thorax black, the collar, tegulee, and a large 
spot at the base of the thorax chromo-yellow, the abdomen 
black banded with chrome-yellow, the anus black, antennee 
and legs black. 

Expanse 2 inches. 

llab . Sumatra. 

This species is very distinct from any known to me. 

Pompehn ]>hilippensis, sj>. n. 

Primaries dark brown, shot with bright dark blue along 
the costal margin and at the apex, the same as in Pompehn 
ampliatum , Butler. Secondaries dark brown, with a large 
purplish-blue patch at the apex, somewhat the same as in 
Pompehn marginator , Guer., nut shading off to silky white 
on tlie costal margin. On the underside this species closely 
resembles P. marginator , but has the veins more distinctly 
marked with blue-green. 'The head and antenna? black, the 
collar bright carmine, the tegulo* deep blue; the thorax 
and the upperside of the abdomen deep black; the underside 
of the thorax and the abdomen bright carmine, the latter 
banded with black; the anus bright carmine, the legs blue- 
black. 

Expanse 3 to inches. 

Hah . Philippine Islands, Mindanao. 

This species is allied to P. marginator and P. ampliatum } 
from which it is readily distinguished by the silky white 
mark near the apex of the secondaries. 

Pompehn anethussa , sp. n. 

Primaries dark brown, the costal margin and the apex 
shaded with dark blue. Secondaries dark brown, with a 
large bright blue patch at the apex, which extends partly 
round the outer margin; the outer margin from the anal 
angle to the blue patch near the apex broadly bordered with 
brownish’white. The underside of both wings pale brown, the 
costal and outer half of the primaries thickly irrorated with 
green scales. The head, thorax, and upperside of the abdo¬ 
men deep black, the anus and underside red. 

Expanse 24 inches. 

H<w . Malay Peninsula, Province Wellesley. 

This species seems to be allied to P. acrocyanm , De Haan, 
from which it is at once distinguished by the pale margin to 
the secondaries, and also to P. valentula , Swinhoe, but it is 
a much smaller insect than that species. 
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Amesia striata, sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaries dark brown. The primaries 
with two spots in the middle of the cell, and two spots at the 
end of the veil, two streaks from the base along the inner 
margin all white, and two rows of large white spots extend 
flora the costal margin near the apex to the inner margin 
and anal angle. Secondaries with a marginal row of large 
while spots, above which is a row of small white streaks ex¬ 
tending from the costal margin round the outside of the cell 
to the inner margin above the anal angle. The underside of 
both wings brown, with all the white markings as above, but 
very much more distinct. The head, antennas, thorax, abdo¬ 
men, and legs black ; the tegulue olack with bluish-white 
tips, the abdomen with a central row of white spots extending 
from the base to the anus, the underside banded with 
white; the palpi black above, on the underside white. 

Expanse 3 inches. 

Jiao. Borneo, Lab nan. 

This insect has a remarkable resemblance to Danais vul¬ 
garis, Butler, from the same locality. 

Epyrgis Distanti, sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaiies creamy white, with the veins of 
both wings edged w ith brown ; the primaries are dark brown 
close to the base, with a small but very distinct white dot on 
the base of the subcostal nervure. The underside the same 
as above, but with the brown markings slightly narrower. 
The head, antennae, thorax, and abdomen dark brown; 
the front of the head, the collar, and tegulaa white : the three 
anal segments of the abdomen shot with bright blue, on the 
underside the abdomen white banded with bluish black ; the 
legs brownish white. 

Expanse 2^ inches. 

JJao. Malay Peninsula, Province Wellesley. 

A fine distinct species, quite unlike any other known to 
me. I have much pleasure in naming it after Mr. Distant, 
whose work on the Malayan Rhopaloccra is well known. 

Chatamla antianira, sp. n. 

Primaries, the basal half bright yellow, the apical half 
dark purplish black, crossed by two bands of bluiah-white 
seraihyalme spots ; the basal portion of the wing is marked 
with a rather wide > shaped band, that extends from the 
costal to the inner margin, a black streak extends from the 
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base to the middle of the > shaped mark. Secondaries bright 
yellow ; a wide purplish band crosses the middle of the wing 
but does not mich either margin, below which is a waved 
hand and a submarginal row of spots that extend from the 
costal margin to the inner margin, both purplish black; 
the outer margin and the veins up to the middle of the wing 
purplish black. The underside the same as above. The 
head, thorax, and abdomen bright yellow ; the thorax 
banded with black ; antennas bluish black; the legs brown* 
ish yellow. The teraalc is like the male, but slightly paler 
in colour. 

Expanse ? 3 inches. 

Jiao. Sumatia. 

r lliis species is nearly an 
repleta, Walk. 


exact mimic of Euschemia sub - 


Chatamla lyra, sp. n. 

Primaries purplish black, with all the markings semi¬ 
hyaline bluish white. Secondaries, the basal portion of the 
wing bluish grey, very slightly hyaline; a large elongated 
broad purplish-black band about the middle, but not reaching 
the margins, below which the wing is bright yellow crossed 
by a waved band of purplish black from the apex to the 
inner margin, a marginal row of spots and the outer margin 
puiplish mack. The head and the abdomen yellow ; the 
tegulte, thoiax, base of the abdomen, and antennae bluish 
black; the thorax with a greyish shade; the underside as 
above. 

Expanse 3 inches. 

Jiao . Nias Island. 

This species is very like Euschemia regalia, Buth, but has 
much more yellow on the secondaries. 

Milleria lyra , sp. n. 

Allied to M.fieta , Walker, but differs as follows :~ 

Male .—Unperside: the primaries and secondaries arc pure 
white instead of cream-colour, the black border to the pri¬ 
maries is very much narrower, and the submarginal row of 
white spots are larger and more distinct ; the secondaries are 
without any of the black markings on the outer margin near 
the apex. Underside : primaries as above: secondaries with 
the yellow portion of the wing smaller ana darker in colour 
than in Jf. ji lota ; a submarginal row of elongated white 
markings extends from the apex to the inner margin slightly 
above the anal angle. Female: primaries and secondaries 
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greyish black, the primaries with a greyish-white spot at the 
end of the cell. The basal half of the secondaries greyish 
white, slightly tinged with yellow on the inner margin above 
the anal angle. The underside of both wings greyish black ; 
primaries with two spots at the end of the cell, and a mar¬ 
ginal row of spots extending from the costal margin close to 
the apex to the anal angle. Secondaries with four white 
elongated streaks close to the apex, and a large chrome-yellow 
patch on the inner margin. The head, thorax, abdomen, 
antenna, and legs black. 

Expanse d 2 inches, ? inches. 

Ilab . Malay Peninsula, Sungei Ujong, 


XYI .—Further note on Francolinus Hildebrandti, Cabanis , 
and Observations on Pternistes llumboldfci, Peters. By 
W. R. Ouilyi&*Urant (Nat. Hist. Mas.). 

In the Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1889, iv. p, 145,1 published the 
singular fact, previously suspected by myself, and afterwards 
proved by Mr. Hunter, that FranroUnm Afturni , Fischer and 
Keichenow, is the male of F. Ilildebrandti , Caban is, and 
that the latter name, having priority, must stand. Mr. H. 
C. V. Hunter, to whom we are indebted for a fine series 
of these specimens, writes as follows in Appendix 1. to JSir 
John Willoughby’s < East Africa and its Big Game/ p. 292 :— 
“ That these are one species there is little doubt. Both 
Hr. Abbott and 1 myself sexed a great number of these birds ; 
all the Hildehrandii turning out to be females, and all the 
Altumi males. The Wa-caga boys daily brought in many 
of them to camp alive, probably caught in the same trap, ana 
at least fifty birds were sexed with the above result. They 
also, like bekuetti , live in thick low bush, and were rarely 
Bhot.” I mentioned the above discovery to Capt. Shelley, 
who recorded the bare fact in his paper on the birds collected 
by Mr. Hunter in Eastern Africa (P. Z. 8. 1889, p. 370), 
but without giving any reason or referring to my paper as 
quoted above. By some extraordinary accident he also 
included F. Schuetti in their synonymy, placing all three 
names under the heading Francolinus Altumi . This error 
called forth a somewhat indignant reply from llerr Matschie 
(J. f. 0.1889, p. 840) ; in which lie very lightly ridicules the 
idea of F. Schuetti being synonymous with F. HUdebrandti 
and F. Alturni i and remarks that it may not be absolutely 
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impossible for F. Hildebrandti to be the young of F. Altumi, 
in which case the former name would have priority. But it 
is perfectly clear that the type F. Hildebrandti is a fully 
adult female, and exactly similar to many others before me. 

Dr. Keichenow (J. f. O. 181)0, p. 77) supplements Herr 
MatschiVs remarks as follows :— u The description of F. Hilde¬ 
brandti is founded on a female specimen. Comparing this 
specimen with an apparently equally adult female of F. Altumi 
in the Berlin collection, the former is distinguished by haying 
the ground-colour of the upper parts rust-colour, while in the 
latter it is olive-grey*. The undeiside in the former is 
intense lust-brown, in the latter it is fawn-colour ; and the 
former has uniform reddish-brown cheeks, which in the 
latter are grey-brown with black streaks. The male of 
F, Hildebrandti is still unknown, and may. like the male of 
F. Altumiy have the underparts spotted with black.” 

It will naturally strike anybody reading the above that 
Dr. Keichenow, while denying the truth of my statement, 
here records for the first time the extraordinary tact that, the 
male and female of his F. Altumi aie totally different from one 
another ! A fact unique among Franco!ius apparently causes 
him no surprise, and is not thought worthy of previous record ! 
The description given of his so-called adult female in the Berlin 
Museum, which he compares with the type of F. Hildebrandti , 
is so meagre that it is difficult to form a very definite opinion, 
but I should gather from his remarks that his specimen 
is probably an immature male with the sex wrongly deter¬ 
mined. 


With regard to the identity of Pternietes Humboldti , Peters, 
with P. leucoparwus , Fischer and Reichenow, determined by 
Capt. Shelley and myself and recorded by him in the above- 
mentioned paper, Herr Matschie (J. f. 0. 1889, p. 340) 
remarks:— “P. leucoparcrus is considerably nearer to P. nudi - 
colli 8 than to P. Iiumboldli* P. leucoparttus and P. nudi - 
collie are both grey-brown above, with black Bhaft-streaks 
without a trace of bands. P. Humboldti is yellowish brown 
above, with light bands on the back and tail, which bands am 
edged with dark towards the ends of the feathers. P. leuco - 
parceus differs from P. nudicoUis by the white throat-streak 
, proceeding from the angle of the mouth, which in P. nudi- 

* All the specimens in the British Museum, both male (F, Altumi) and 
female (JF midebrandti), have the upper parts exactly alike, the ground¬ 
colour being rust-colour, shading into greyish olive towards the edges of 
some of the feathers. ^ 

Ann. dk Mag . N. Hist. Ser. 6* VoL vti. 
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cottis is black with a white edge to each feather *, as well as 
by the white head-feathers, which have a black shaft-streak 
and a black border, whilst in P. nudicollis these feathers are 
grey, with a black shaft-streak but no border.” 

Roichenow supplements these remarks (J. f. 0. 1890, p. 77) 
by saying:— U P. Humboldti cannot possibly be the same as 
F. huconarwu8j and should rather be united with P . nudi* 
collu ?, wnich last species it resembles in having the cheeks 
striped v ith black, while in P. leucoparmus they are white ; 
besides, it is much smaller.” 

The possibility of P. leucopar&us being the adult of P. 
Humboldti is not apparently entertained by either of the 
above writers; nevertheless there can be no doubt that this 
is so. 

The translation of the original description of P. Humboldti 
given by Peters (Mon. Ak. Berl. 1854, p. 134) is as follows:— 
“ FrancolinunHumboldtii } n. sp.—Mandible,ophthalmic region, 
chin, throat, and feet blood-red ; upper parts brown, orna¬ 
mented with black spots and bars; Bides of the neck white, 
with lanceolate black: spots; front of the neck and breast 
greyish buff, with black spots ; feathers of the thighs black, 
white in the middle. Total length 12*4 inches, bill 1*04, 
wing 6*4, tarsus 1*98, middle toe with nail 1*68. Tette.” 

Fiom this description, as well as from the above remarks 
made from the type specimen in Berlin by the afore-men¬ 
tioned writers, I gather without doubt that the type of P. 
Humboldti is a young bird; and, in fact, I have before me an 
immature specimen from Dar-ea-Salaam [no. 3 infrtij which 
agrees almost exactly with Peters's description, but is some¬ 
what older. The British Museum collection contains four 
specimens of P. Humboldti. on which I make the following 
notes, clearly proving the iaentity of P. leucoparceua with this 
species:— 

No. 1 ( ? ), ad., Zambesi (Sir J. Kirk).—Most of the feathers 
in the centre of the breast and belly black; feathers of the 
back with dark shaft-streaks, some of the scapulars and outer 
secondaries barred and spotted with black; feathers behind 
the gape white, on the sides of the neck black with white 
edges; no spurs. Wing 6*7, tarsus 2*1. 

* In folly adult specimens of P. nudicoUit the feathers from the angle 
of the mouth and on the fore part of the cheeks are jet-black; it is only 
in younger specimens that they are edged with white. In P. Humboldti 
the young have the feathers on these parts white with black shaft-streaks, 
while in the adult they are pure white. 
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No. 2 ( J), ad., Mazoro, north of the raouth of the Zam¬ 
besi (Earl Russell).—Feathers of the middle of the breast and 
belly quite black; shaft-streaks on the back much fainter 
than in No. 1; feathers behind the eape white and, passing 
down the sides of the neck, entirely surround the naked 
throat; sides of the neck black; long spurs with a rudi¬ 
mentary second pair on each tarsus. Wing 7*4, tarsus 2*4. 

No. 3(9), immature, Dar-es-Salaam (Sir John Kirk).— 
Most of the feathers on the centre of the breast and belly 
white, with wide black margins and black shafts; on the 
back like No. 1, but more black cross bars and spots; feathers 
from the gape white with blarJc shafts^ and on the sides of the 
neck black with white edges; no spurs. Wing 6*4, tarsus 
2 * 1 . 

No. 4, ¥ ad., River Tana, Sept. 1888 (H. C. V. Hunter, 
Es<j.).—Breast and back like No. 1 ; feathers behind gape 
white, and, passing down the sides of the neck, surround tne 
bare throat; sides of the neck black with white edges; no 
spurs. Wing 7*1, tarsus 21. 

No. 1 and No. 2 come from near the locality (Tette) whence 
the type of P. Humboldti was originally described; No. 3 
almost exactly answers the description of that type; while 
No, 4 comes from the same locality (Osi River) whence P. 
hucoparceus was obtained, and both m plumage and sex corre¬ 
sponds exactly with Fischer and Reichenow’s description. 
As there is not the slightest doubt that these four specimens 
represent only one species, it is evident that P. leucoparwus is 
synonymous with P. Humboldti\ 


XVXL —A few Remarks on Prof Packard's Papers entitled 
u Life-History of Drepana arcuata ” and u Hints on the 
Evolution of the Bristles , Spines , and Tubercles of certain 
Caterpillars ” (Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. vol. xxiv. 
pp. 482-559). By A. G. Butleb, F.L.S., F.Z.&, &c. 

The above-mentioned very suggestive papers, for a copy of 
which 1 am indebted to their indefatigable author^ constitute 
one continuous article, containing much valuable information 
diligently brought iuto a small compass. 
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Whilst admitting the force of many of Prof. Packard’s 
arguments and the truth of most of the facts upon which 
they are based, it appears to mo that at the outset there is 
one great difficulty, viz.:—If the arboreal habits of many 
moth-caterpillars have tended to produce hairs and spines, 
why is it tnat the greater number of butterfly-caterpillars so 
ornamented feed upon low plants—the Vanessa on nettles and 
thistles, the Argynnidcs on species of Vtola y the Satyridso 
and Hcspcriidce on grasses and low-growing plants ? Why, 
again, are many of the most hairy moth-caterpillars, such as 
that of Euprepia caja , confined to low herbage? 

Prof. Packard has shown that the spines and humps of 
many larvae tend to assimilate them to their surroundings, 
thus rendeiing them more liable to be overlooked by insec¬ 
tivorous animals; the existence of this resemblance, which 
nobody will be inclined to deny, since all field-entomologists 
have lepeatetlly observed it, can be explained by the action 
of natuial selection in preserving those individuals which 
tend thus to become less conspicuous. In the case of spined 
Geometiid larvae alieady assimilated to twigs it seems only 
natural that the atrophy of the abdominal legs on the looping 
portion of the larva should render outgrowths from other 
portions of the same segments more probable, and when such 
outgiowths tended more perfectly to conceal the larva* from 
observation there can be little doubt that they would be 
retained. 

A few of Prof. Packard’s observations are open to question, 
and to these I would now briefly advert. 

Speaking of the larva of Dryopteris at p. 490 he says it 
u is as well fitted as that of urepana by its protective 
mimicry to avoid the gaze of birds and insect-enemies, while 
its longer bizarre * tail ’ renders it still more forbidding to any 
insect assailants.” Is this an ascertained fact or only a 
supposition ? Has any bird ever whispered to Prof. Packard 
that a caterpillar with a “ tail” or with caudal appendages of 
any kind is forbidding ? Is not all the talk about terriiying 
colours, processes, ana attitudes in caterpillars pure conjecture, 
which experiment proves or will prove to be erroneous? 

The larva of Centra vinula has two caudal processes with 
exsertile tentacles, used for driving off* ichneumons; but the 
fact that these processes are so used (as I have observed 
personally) is not sufficient: they are also supposed to alarm 
birds, although they certainly do not. 

In like manner the colouring of certain caterpillars is said 
by many able writers to serve as a danger-signal. It is quite 
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true that gaudily-coloured caterpillars are frequently avoided 
or very cautiously approached by insect-enemies; but it is 
assuming too much to declare that fear based upon reasoning 
is the explanation of the respect shown to such colouring; it 
appears to me to jesult rather from want of familiarity with 
or dislike to meddle with startlingly coloured larva), and can 
as little be attributed to reason as the dislike shown by most 
birds for white clothing or straw hats. 

P. 497; “As hairy cateipillars are not usually devoured 
by birds, these haiis and spines have originated through 
natural selection and aie danger-signals, indicating to birds 
that the wearets of such hirsute and bristling armature are 
inedible.” This statement is far too bioad ; for, although 
noninsectivoious birds naturally do not touch hairy larvae, 
they are known to be eaten by the Cuckoo, and I have proved 
repeatedly that the Missel-Thrush, Song-Thrush, Blackbird, 
and Chaffinch do not hesitate to kill and eat them. I have 
never known any bird to show apparent fear of them. 

“Every one knows how efficacious any hairs or bristles are 
in deterring ichneumons and Tachimv from ovipositing on 
caterpillars, and it is well known that naked or slightly pili¬ 
ferous larva? are more subject to their attacks than those which 
are densely hairy or spinosc.” 

I think if Prof. Packard were to collect full-grown larvaj 
of Euprepm caja in England he would find (as 1 have done 
repeatedly) that these densely hairy larva; are more subject to 
the attacks of ichneumons than almost any caterpillar except¬ 
ing that of Go no? w bi'assicce* I should say that at least one iu 
five perishes from this cause, and 1 have even known it worse 
than that, for I remember on one occasion that I only reared 
two out of a score of these larva;, all the rest being filled with 
ichneumon-maggots. 

P. 509 (note): “ It may be questioned whether any wing¬ 
less female Lepidoptera live on herbaceous plants.” Well, 
the larva of Oryyia anliqua is omnivorous and the larvae of 
Nytoia feed on trees or low plants (according to Stainton); 
so that this question has already been answered. 

I have thought it fair to call attention to these little 
blemishes in a paper the value of w hich I do not for a moment 
wish to depreciate, because in the present day some of the 
disciples of Darwin ore, as it seems to me, far too eager to 
attempt to explain facta which at present we have not suffi¬ 
cient data upon which to argue. One thing is certain, and 
that is, that so long as we assume that all living creatures 
are endowed with the same likes and dislikes which we our- 
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selves possess, and upon such an absurd assumption build up 
a theory, we shall hopelessly grope for real light on the 
problems of Nature. 


XVIII.— Description of a new Germs and Species of 
Rhynchophorous Coleoptera . By D. Sharp. 

In the summer of 1890,1 received from Mr. Bartlett-Calvert, 
of Santiago, some specimens of a handsome weevil that he 
and Dr. Philippi thought would probably be new. It was 
accompanied by the following information :— u The weevils 
were found by me last year on the Pichi Nitrou Cordillera of 
Araucania, living on the Araucaria imbricata . The weevil 
lives in the body of the Araucaria , which it appears to mine 
in all directions, the pupa being buried in the rotten debris 
and frasa; it lives at the height of 2300 metres, and 1 found 
it on nearly all the old trees, but never more than four or six 
specimens on each, and always in pairs, these being embedded 
in the crevices formed by the scab-like bark of the tree; 
some were feeding on the odorous resin which exudes from 
the lacerated trunk The imago was found in the months of 
January and February.” The larva and pupa were also 
found by Mr. Bartlett-Calvert and transmitted to me, but 
arrived in a state of complete disintegration. 

On examining the insect thus alluded to, I was much in¬ 
terested to find that it is very closely allied to our genus 
IJylobius ; a genus attached, so far as I know, exclusively to 
Conifcraa, and extending throughout the northern hemisphere, 
but apparently most numerous in species in E. Siberia, 
N. China, ana Japan. Mr. Calvert’s genus, which I propose 
to call Calvertius^ is almost equally closely allied to the genus 
HeilipuSy which m Tropical America is extremely numerous 
in species, some hundreds having been already described. 
Lacordaire considers ffeilipus to be a composite genus, and 
it is therefore, without a knowledge of all its species, not 
quite legitimate to infer that some of them may not prove to 
be congeneric with Calvertius ; but, so far as I can ascertain, 
this is not the case, and Mr. Pascoe, who has given more 
attention than any other entomologist to the big 8. American 

f enus, has been kind enough to inform me that he does not 
now any species of it to which Calvertius is specially allied. 
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Calvektiuh, gen. nov. ( Uylobiides , Lac.). 

Rostrum Oylindricum, modico elongatum ; antennae maris fore ad 
apicem, feminee beno ante m odium, insert©; scapo elongato, 
clava irregulari, ab articuio octo vix abrupte discreta. Scrobes 
lat©, laternles, anterius suporne visibiles, posterius suporne 
oocultie. Oculi sat magni, transversi, subtus paulo angustioros. 
Tibi© antoriores HubcomproHHiu, intus minute serratae vei tuber- 
milut©, ad apicem oxtus unco curvato armatse. Metasternum 
modico eiongaturn. ('ox© anteriores parum prorainulte, contiguce; 
prosternuin anterius minus profunde emarginatum. Coxae inter¬ 
media distantibus. Femora omnia haud clavata, fero simplices, 
subtuH tubcrculo minuto munita. 

This insect is systematically closely allied to Hylobius } 
though differing in numerous details of minor importance; 
the rostrum, however, is more elongate aud cylindrical, the 
antenme are differently inserted in the two sexes, the femora 
are more linear, and the uncus of the front tibia is placed at 
the outer angle and is not directed abruptly inwards. In the 
form of the rostrum and front tibiae Cahertius agrees better 
with Beilipusj but from all the forms of that great but com¬ 
posite genus it may be distinguished by the sublmear minutely 
tuberculate femora, and by the insertion of the antennas being 
different in the two sexes. 


Calvcrtius amucaricB y sp. n. 

Suboblongus, nodulosus, rufo-niger, antonnis nigris; thorooe in- 
aoquali, lateribus plus minuave lobafco-dilatatia; elytrii tuberculia 
rufls fere in seriebus obliquia dispoaitia. 

Long, absque rostro 15-18 millim. 

Hah . Chili; in Araucariam imbricatam; cujus lignum 
annosum larva destruit. 

Rostrum 4 or 5 millim. long, cylindrical, dull, much 
punctured, of a piceous colour; antenna inserted in the male 
very near the tip, in the female about one third of the length 
behind it: eyes above rather widely separated, with a small 
deep canaliculiform fovea between them. Thorax with the 
surface very uneven, constricted near the front, and on each 
side expanded; there is a broad, vague, longitudinal impres~ 
sion along the middle near the base, this becomes furcate 
about the middle, and on the middle of the front there is 
another vague depression ; the elevated parts are irregularly 
sculptured, almost as if corroded. The elytra ate rather 
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oblong in form, with the shoulders almost rectangular; their 
surface bears numerous large, pale red nodules, with smaller 
asperities and irregularly arranged small depressions between 
them. The legs are obscure red, the tarsi blackish red. 

Cambridge, 

No\ ember l8tK) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Phosphorescent Centipedes . 

Thai there are luminous Myriopods has been known for many years, 
as also the fact that they occur only among the family Geophihda* of 
the Chilopod Mynopoda. Both sexes are luminous, sometimes quite 
intensely so, and the luminosity spreads out over the whole ventral 
surface of the animal. If one of these Geoplulids is taken up the 
luminous matter communicates to the hand of the observer or to 
anything else with which the specimen comes into contact. 

There is considerable dispute regarding the origin of this phospho¬ 
rescent matter. Arcording to Dr. It. Dubois it is contained in the 
epithelial cell of the digestive tube, and the emission of the light 
depends on the moulting of the digestive tube. Mr. Mace, oil the 
contrary, contends that the luminous mutter is a glandular excre¬ 
tion, and that these glands (ghndes prmnnkfi) are situated on the 
last two segments of the animal. Mr. J. Gazagnaire has satisfied 
himself that the luminous matter is secreted from glands situated on 
the sternal and opisteriml plates. Upon pressure these glands secrete 
a yellowish viscous substance, having a peculiar odour, and which is 
highly phosphorescent. 

In a more recent article (Mem. do la Hoc Zool, do France, t. hi. 
1890, pp, 136~14fi) Mr. Gazagnaire reviews all previous observations 
on luminous Geophihds, and finds that, so far as the European fauna 
is concerned, luminous specimens were found only between the end 
of Boptomber and beginning of November. The luminosity appeal*, 
therefore, only at a certain epoch in the lifo-history of these Myrio- 
pods. Further, in all more carefully recorded cases luminous speci¬ 
mens were never found singly, but always in pairs or in companies 
of throe or more specimens. The few and fragmentary observations 
that have hitherto been made on the mode of reproduction in these 
animals seem to prove that the fecundation of the female takes place 
in autumn, or just at the time when the luminous specimens are 
found ; uiid Mr. Gazagnaire is thus fully justified in connecting the 
appearance of luminosity with the excitement caused by sexual 
instinct. 

In Algiers, Mr. Gazagnaire observed luminous specimens of Orya 
barbartea in the month of April; and ho concludes that in other 
countries and in consequence of altered climatic conditions the period 
of luminosity probably differs from that observed in Europe .—/meet 
Life, vol. iii, no. 4, p. 178. 
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XIX,— On the Adaptation of Mammals to Aquatic Life . 

By Dr. Wtlly Kukenthal, Bitter-Professor of Phyto¬ 
geny in the University of Jena*. 

Tjie organization of the mammal is fitted for the life on dry 
land, just as that of the fish and the bird is adapted to an 
existence, in the one case in the water, in the other m the air; 
and we can form a good idea of the intensity of the struggle 
for existence when we observe how large a number of mammals 
has been driven from the surface of the land. The majority 
of the orders belonging to this class contain representatives 
which have adopted either a burrowing subterranean, an aerial, 
or an aquatic inode of life. The latter especially is of frequent 
occurrence, and we see how entire orders of mammals, such as 
the Whales, the Sirenians, and the Seals, have been driven 
into the water. Orders too, otherwise terrestrial, contain 
solitary representatives which have abandoned the terrestrial 
life, suoh as Platypus among the Monotremata and Chiro - 
nectes wriegatus among the Marsupialia, while among the 
Rodents we have a larger number:— 

a Translated from the * Zoologische Jahrbiichar/ Abtheilung fur Syste- 
ntfttik, Geographie, und Biologie der Thiers, Bd. v. Heft 3, Jena, October 
1800, pp. 373-370* 
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the Yellow-bellied Water-Mouse (Uydromys chryao - 
paster) ; 
llohchilus ; 

the Water-Vole (Arvicola ampkibim ); 
the Musk-Iiat (Fiber zibethicus) ; 
the Beaver {Castor fiber) ; and 
the Capybara (Ilydrochcerus capybara). 

Among the Insectivora: 

the Water-Shrew (tiorex fodiens) aud 
the Desman ( Myogale ). 

Among the Ungulata (Artiodactyla) : 

the Hippopotamus (Hippopotamus amphibius ). 

Among the Carnivora: 

the Otter (Lutra) and 
tho Sea-Otter ( Enhydris ). 

On a closer examination of these more or less exclusively 
aquatic creatures we find that, notwithstanding the variety of 
orders to which they belong, they nevertheless possess many 
common structural features, and we shall be perfectly safe in 
ascribing these points of agreement to the influence of the 
aquatic life. 

Owing to adaptation to the life in water, therefore, changes 
have taken place in the organization of these animals. The 
extent of these changes will vary in direct ratio with the time 
during which the influence of the water has been operating; 
or, in other words, the changes will be greater or less according 
as a longer or shorter time has elapsed since the animals in 
question exchanged the terrestrial for the aquatic life. We 
have further to consider that many of the aquatic mammals 
which we have enumerated live by no means entirely in the 
water, but are at times land-dwellers an well. The next 
point to be ascertained is whether these changes are always 
manifested in the same direction. 

In the case of a large number of forms, in order to become 
acquainted with the changes which have taken place, it is 
sufficient to compare the animals with their nearest relations 
on land. But, as^a matter of course, closely allied terrestrial 
forms are to be found in the case of those mammals alone 
which have only recently adopted the water as their element; 
those which have been aquatic for a long time will be able to 
show no relations on lana, since both the water as well as the 
land branch have struck off from one another in diverging 
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directions. Thus we are at once able to assign the water-rat 
to the voles (Arvicolidas), the otter to the martens; but of the 
seuls we are only able to say in a general way that they are 
allied to the Carnivores, as the Sirenians are to the Ungulates; 
while of the relationships of the typical aquatic mammals, 
the whales, we at present know nothing. Not that no 
hypotheses have been set up to explain the origin of the 
whales ! The question of their descent has been largely 
ventilated, and the majority of the zoologists who have attacked 
the problem have not been behindhand with their answer. 
Let us pass over foi the nonce the views of the older authors, 
and devote ourselves to the most modern theories of the phyto¬ 
geny of the Cetacea! 

Some naturalists consider the whales to have sprung directly 
from the hypothetical Pro-Mammalia, and to lie therefore 
closely allied to the Reptiles, basing their hypothesis on simi¬ 
larities in structure, particularly with certain extiuct reptiles, 
the Ichthyosauri; others place them near the Ungulates, with 
which they are supposed to be connected through the Sirenians. 
By other authors, again, the whales arc held to be allied to the 
seals or to the Carnivora in general; nay, they are even said 
to lead to the seals through the Sirenians; and of the most 
recent workers at the group, one (Weber) comes to the con¬ 
clusion that the whales possess certain characters pointing 
to affinities with the Carnivora, particularly with the seals, 
and others which suggest a relationship to the Ungulates; 
while the other investigator (Leboucq) is convinced, from the 
results of his work on the flipper, tlmt in the whales wc have 
extremely ancient mammals, whose ancestors never lived on 
land, but were only swamp-dwellers. 

Tnis is briefly what the most modem theories of the phylo- 

§ eny of the whales amount to, and the views expressed arc so 
ivergent as not to convey an exalted idea of the present 
position of phylogenetic science. The thought involuntarily 
strikes us whether the method of phylogenetic inquiry may 
not in this case be somewhat inefficient. If we follow iu 
detail the path which the various investigators, among them 
the foremost zoologists of the age, have each one pursued, we 
find that, of the various methods of obtaining phylogenetic 
knowledge, it has always been that of comparative anatomy 
which they have adopted, and that it has ever been similarities 
in structure with another group of animals which have per¬ 
suaded them, according as tney attached greater or less 
importance thereto, toconnect the whales with thelchthyosaurs, 
the Seals, or the Carnivores, with the Sirenians or the Ungu¬ 
lates. 


11* 
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Here lies, in my opinion, the chief weakness, from which all 
these hypotheses suffer; for we can quite easily conceive that 
two animals which exhibit many points of structural agree¬ 
ment may nevertheless not be allied to one another, but, as 
branches of two perfectly distinct orders, have gradually 
acquired similar characteristics through similar adaptation. 
It shall be my task to prove this with special reference to the 
hand of the aquatic Mammalia. 

It must be laid down from the outset as a fundamental 
principle that all mammals living in water have sprung from 
terrestrial forms. It is not merely considerations of a general 
nature which lead to the advancement of this proposition; 
the proof has also been furnished in detail with the greatest 
certainty, and there is scarcely anything new to add to it *. 

We will now, omitting a detailed account of the resem¬ 
blances which have resulted from the adaptation to an aquatic 
existence, devote our attention in the first place to a brief 
general consideration of the external bodily form. It is 
doubtless hardly necessary to draw especial attention to the 
purely hypothetical nature of this method of examination. 

All water-mammals have acquired a more fish-like form 
the longer and the more exclusively they have adapted them¬ 
selves to the aquatic mode of life. There is no question 
thereby of any retrogression ; the elongated, gradually dimin¬ 
ishing form of body is the most practical for all vertebrates 
which move by swimming. 

One section of the aquatic Mammalia is permanently con¬ 
fined to the water; another periodically spends a longer or 
shorter portion of its life on land, and from this there arises a 
highly important difference. In the case of those animals 
which dwell for a time upon dry ground we shall find that 
the extremities have not become so entirely adapted to the 
functions of swimming as in the case of the others. Anterior 
as well as posterior extremities are used upon the land as legs 
and in the water as paddles, and the principal alteration which 
wc notice in animals of this class consists in an increase in 
the size of the hind limb, which, for mechanical reasons, is 
more utilized in swimming than the anterior extremity. 
This difference in size may be often noticed in very pregnant 
fashion in the case of the aquatic Mammals to which we have 
alluded. 

In the case of those animals which remain permanently in 
the water the function of the extremities as ambulatory organs 
entirely disappears, and we are confronted with a modification 
which is of great importance for locomotion in water, in that 

* For the Cetaceans see, for instance, Weber , u (Jeber die eotoide Natur 
der Promammalia,” Anatomischer Anzeiger, 1887) p. 
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the tail supersedes the posterior extremities as a motive organ. 
This new method of locomotion, which possesses as great an 
advantage over the movement by means of the extremities 
as does the screw-steamer over the row-boat, brought into 
existence two very noticeable changes in the form of the body 
—in the first place the loss of the hind limbs, and then the 
transformation of the tail by expansion into a caudal fin. 

In the case also of many temporarily aquatic animals the 
tail has already begun to take part in the function of 
swimming, and in consequence thereof has undergone an 
expansion, which is in most eases horizontal, as in the 
platypus or the beaver, the musk-rat and the desman alone 
possessing a laterally compressed tail. Nevertheless the 
functional importance of the caudal extremity cannot outweigh 
that of the hind limbs, since the latter are essential to the 
power of locomotion upon dry land which these animals 
possess. 

The transition from the one principle to the other can be 
beautifully traced in the case of the seals; for the cared seals 
pass a relatively largje proportion of their time on land, and 
consequently their hinder extremities still possess the power 
of locomotion, their position with relation to the body is similar 
to what obtains in the case of other land-animals, and in the 
water fore and hind limbs arc equally utilized in the action of 
swimming. The true seals, on the other hand, live much 
more exclusively in the water, and therefore the function of 
swimming predominates and is transferred to the hind limbs, 
which, projecting from the body posteriorly, have assumed a 
tail-like shape and perform similar movements to those of, lot 
us say, the tail of the whale, while the fore limbs relinquish 
the functions of mere oars, and aro employed more for the 
purposes of balancing and turning. 

The new method of motion attains its highest development 
in the Sirenians and the whales ; the powerfully expanded 
caudal fin has become the sole motile organ, the anterior 
extremities functioning henceforth as rudders. We therefore 
see that iu the practice of swimming by the series of aquatic 
mammals a new principle is gradually evolved, in that the 
motive power is transferred to the hinder end of the body, the 
consequence of which is the assumption of a more and more 
fish-like form. 

The lines which we must consider the phylogenetic deve¬ 
lopment of these processes to have followed have already been 
traced in a masterly manner by Roux*. According to this 
* W. Itoux, u Beitriige zur Morphologic dor functionellon Aupaasung. 
—*1, Structur eines booh differeuzirton bindegewebigen Organea (day 
Schwanzfloaae dea Dolphin)/* Archiv f. Anat. u, Phyaioi. 1888, p. 76. 
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author the only new element necessary for the earliest origin 
of the dolphin's caudal fin, ns well as the attainment of its 
highest perfection, consisted in rough embryonic variations, 
which presented something approaching the form of a fm-like 
appendage, so that therefore this new formation is to be 
regarded as the product of individual selection in the Dar¬ 
winian sense. The internal structure of the caudal fin of con¬ 
nective tissue, which is so extraordinarily practical and 
constructed according to mechanical laws, cannot, on the 
other hand, be explained by means of selection alone ; it is a 
functional adaptation, a specialization of the qualities of the 
tissues. 

What we have thus far established is this: in consequence 
of adaptation to the aquatic life the external form of the 
mammals concerned assumes a special fish-like shape; this 
transformation is intensified in the case of those mammals 
which remain permanently in the water, for in them a quicker 
and more agile motion is obtained by the substitution of the 
complicated lashing action of the tail for the oar-like action 
of the extremities. Every function of the hind limbs is sus¬ 
pended, and they therefore disappear, while the tail undergoes 
that expansion by which its utility is increased, and so 
becomes the caudal fin. In the case of the seals a transition 
is observable, in so far as one division, the true seals, use the 
posterior limbs in swimming in a similar manner to that in 
which the whales use their tail. It may here suffice to state 
that, from the standpoint of comparative anatomy, the attempt 
has been made (Ryder)* to explain the caudal fin of the 
whale and the hind feet of the seal as homologous structures. 

Thus we see how similarity ot outward form results from 
similar adaptation, in the present instance to life in water; and 
in the various aquatic mammals, to which we have alluded, 
we can trace this in all its varying stages. 

These phenomena appear more distinct and applicable as 
direct proofs when we select separate systems of organs for the 
purpose of examination. It seems simplest to select the 
external body-covering of the aquatic mammals for the pur¬ 
pose of examination. We may state forthwith that great 
differences will be found between temporarily and permanently 
aquatic mammals as regards the partial transformation of the 
integument. ^ Temporarily aquatic mammals, for instance, 
cannot do without a covering of hair, which to the others 
becomes a useless encumbrance. The changes which we 

# John Ityder, “On the Development of the Cetacea, together with a 
Consideration of the probable Homologies of the Flukes of Cetaceans and 
Sirenians,” United States Comm, of Fuh and Raheriee, 1886, p. 427, 
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observe in the integument of the former are therefore compa¬ 
ratively small. They retain a thick fur of short close-lying 
hair, which, being well impregnated with grease, preserves 
the skin from saturation and also from loss of moisture when 
the animal leaves the water. In consequence of the more 
equable temperature of the water the shedding of the coat does 
not proceed so vigorously as in those of the nearest allies of 
tlieso creatures on land. 

Now while in the case of those animals which only seek the 
water for short periods the hair is quite efficient for the 
purpose of regulating the radiation of heat from the body, it 
is not so in the case of those which remain in the water tor a 
longer time. Water is a better conductor of heat than air, 
and we therefore see how animals, especially where the tem¬ 
perature of the water is low, as in the polar regions, are 
clothed with a layer of fat lying beneath the cutis, which 
checks the radiation of heat better than could a coat of hair. 
The more absolutely the animal adapts itself to the life in 
water the less will be the use of the hairy covering, owin^ to 
the shortness of the stay on land; and, as a matter of fact, 
in the order of seals, hand in hand with the biological obser¬ 
vations of the longer or shorter time spent on land by the 
various species, we can determine the piesence of a denser 
covering of hair or detect a thinning of the coat, corresponding 
with the gradual increase of the layer of blubber. 

In those mammals which live entirely in the water the coat 
of hair disappears. Thus adult Sirenians exhibit only scanty 
vestiges of such a covering, while their embryos still exhibit 
traces of a thick coat of hair extending over the whole body, 
including the limbs and tail. 

In two embryos of Manatus , respectively 11 and 26 centim. 
long, I find the following appearance The integument of 
the smaller of the two is still smooth, with the exception of a 
number of regularly arranged small brown papillae, which are 
gathered together on both sides of the upper lip: in the larger 
specimen fine stiff hairs project from the papillse. which are 
aisposed in longitudinal rows, and the external coat now 
acquires a resemblance to that of the Indian elephant, in 
which likewise stiff hairs about 1 centim, in length are 
arranged at certain intervals from oue another in longitudinal 
rows; but besides this, the skin of the embryo of Manatus 
exhibits a vast number of very fine openings between the 
papillse, which must be regarded as the mouths of follicles 
belonging to finer hairs. The anterior extremities and the 
tail also exhibit this hairy covering. Ou both sides of the 
upper lip the vibrissee, which persist in the adult, have grown 
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stronger. Precisely similar relations are found in Halicore 
dtiffong. A large embryo, 5 feet 4 inches long, described by 
Turner *, shows, besides isolated silky hairs arranged in rows 
and more numerous on the head and trunk than on the limbs, 
follicle-mouths closely packed between these, belonging to 
very fine hairs which have not appeared. 

It follows that there can be no doubt that the Sirenians 
have sprung from animals with a thick covering of hair. 

A precisely similar hairy covering is also found in the 
hippopotamus While old specimens possess thick bristles 
upon the upper and under lip, which become sparser on the 
dorsal suiface of the head and trunk, the skin of the head 
and neck of a new-born animal exhibits a tolerably thick coat 
of lanugo-like hairs, which therefore subsequently disappear. 
But the whales also show vestiges of a former hairy coat, and 
in this respect the Balamoidea are most noticeable; even in 
adult animals solitary stiff bristles are still to be found in 
the cephalic region. 

In a rorqual (llalanoptera mtisculus) 62 feet long I found 
at the tip of the lower jaw a triangular patch, 15 by 6*5 
centim., of regularly arranged pits, which are to be regarded 
as the remains of hair-follicles. These pits, which were about 
2 millim. bioad and 1 milliin. deep, were disposed in about a 
dozen rows, the longest uf which contained twenty-six pits. 
The terrestrial ancestors of the whalebone whales therefore, 
besides having a coat of hair over the whole body, also 
possessed a thick tuft of vibrissa* upon the chin, much in the 
same way as the walrus or the bearded seal bear them on both 
sides of the upper lip in front. Embryos of the latter animals 
exhibit areas of pits in this region, just as regularly arranged 
as in the adult rorqual. 

On the body of the same rorqual I found scattered hairs 
arranged as follows :—On the upper jaw they stood in rows 
close to the mouth ; nearer the dorsal region they got more 
irregular, and disappeared behind the blow-hole. The lower 
jaw likewise possessed hairs arranged in three rows lying one 
above the otner on each side; those of the lowest row in 
particular were surrounded by rings of pigment about the aize 
of a cherry. The distance between each hair was about 
1 foot. 

Nearly all these brittle hairs, which were about one inch in 

* Tamer, u On the Placentation of Halicore dug ong? Trans. Bov. Soc. 
Edinb. vol. xxxv. part 2 (1889). 

t Vide Weber, 'Ueber die llaut von Hippopotami** amphibia*? Studien 
uber Skugethiere, Jena, 188(3, p* S, 
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length and darkly pigmented on the upper jaw, but pale on 
the lower, sprang not directly from the surface of the skin, 
but were sunk m deeply pigmented pits. Such pits were 
moreover to be found spread over the body as tar as the 
middle and especially numerous on the back, yet without any 
hairs springing from them. Some were deeper, some shal¬ 
lower, some merely indicated by a spot of pigment. We arc 
therefore entitled to say that the last vestiges of a hairy coat 
are found on the entire anterior half of the body in the adult 
rorqual. 

In the whalebone whales the remains of a former covering 
of hair are still quite distinct; in this respect a sharp contrast 
is afforded by the toothed whales, which (with the exception 
of Inia) possess no hairs in the adult state, and in embryonic 
life only a few tactile hairs on both sides of the upper lip. 
That even these may be absent is proved by the white whale 
and the narwhal, in which not even traces of hairs arc found 
at any period of their development. 

Throughout the series of aquatic mammals wc have learnt 
to recognize the reduction of the hairy coat as a striking 
phenomenon of adaptation, and have been able to follow its 
disappearance step by step both with the aid of comparative 
anatomy and also developmentally. The more the animals 
develop from temporary into permanent inhabitants of the 
water, of less use does the coat of hair become ; owing to the 
change of medium and consequent better conduction of heat, 
it is no longer sufficient to protect the body from loss of 
warmth, and it is superseded by the layer of blubber beneath 
the skin. 

The further phenomena of adaptation as seen in the skin 
are of a more secondary nature; integumcntai y glands, smooth 
musculature, and integumentary nerves undergo gradual 
reduction, ending in complete disappearance. 

Now in wishing to institute investigations into the relation¬ 
ships of these animals we must not adduce the similarities to 
be found in the structure of the integument as proofs of their 
affinity ; for these converging resemblances have arisen inde¬ 
pendently of one another. The influence of the aquatic life 
on the integument manifests itself in the same direction. 
Only those teatures can be used as phylogenetic connecting- 
links which have persisted independently of these influences. 

Still confining our attention to the whales, we at once find 
a marked difference within the order, in that the bearded 
whales throughout exhibit a relatively much richer covering 
of hair than the toothed whales. The mode of life of both is 
precisely similar, and we must therefore conclude that the 
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bearded whales have not been exposed to the influenco of 
aquatic life so long as the others. 

A second and quite fundamental difference between the 
integument of the two groups lies in the appearance in the 
toothed whales of remains of a dermal armature *. 

A w hale which inhabits Indian rivers, Neomerisphommoides } 
exhibits on the dorsal surface a large number of plates, regu¬ 
larly fitted to one another and each bearing a tubercle. 
These closely adjoining plates form a long narrow area, 
besides which plates still exist on the anterior margin of the 
flippers and round the blow-hole. That we arc here not 
dealing with a casual malformation is shown by the embryo¬ 
logy of the animal; for in an embryo of this rare whale wc 
find in place of the dermal scutes, in precisely the same posi¬ 
tion, tubercles which cover the body to the number of many 
hundreds, and on its anterior portion are arranged in rows. 

It might here be asked, u Is this appearance ancestral or 
something newly acquired?” [Reasoning by analogy we 
must decide in favour of the former. In the first place there 
are a number of reptiles which are undergoing the loss of 
their dermal armature in precisely the same way, e. g. I {do- 
derma or Dermochelys , the rudiments of whose dorsal coat of 
mail are found in the embryo as a number of longitudinally 
disposed rows of tubercles ; secondly, palaeontology affords us 
direct proof that the dermal armature of terrestrial ancestors 
disappears through adaptation to a pelagic mode of life. Wc 
must therefore regard the appearance described in Neomeris 
as a dermal armature in process of degeneration. 

This conclusion coincides with the view that the group of 
whales originated in fresh water. Platanisia and ftiia also 
have preserved certain tolerably general mammalian ch&r&c~ 
teristics +. 

In this way, too, certain recent statements are rendered 
intelligible, according to which tubercles occur on the back, 
in jK>int of fact on the anterior edge of the dorsal fin, in 
porpoises, the near allies of Neomeris . While the common 

a >oise ( Phoccena communis) possesses only a single row of 
1 tubercles, they run in three rows along the dorsal fin of 
another species {.Phoccena spinipinms ). In the porpoises 

therefore we find the lost vestige of that dermal armature 
which is ©till so distinctly developed in Neomeris. 

One conclusion only is possible from what has been stated, 

* Kiikenthal, u Ueber Reste einoa Hautpanzera bei Zfthnwalen. ,, Anat 
Anzaiger, 1890, no. 8, p. 2Ji7. 

t O'/*. W. II. Flower, “ Die Wale in Vargangenheit und Gegenwart und 
lhr wahracheinlicher Uraprung,’’ Koemos, Sd. xiii. p. 6tfl. 
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namely that the ancestors of the toothed whales were terres¬ 
trial animals with a dermal armature. It follows from this 
that on the one hand a groat gulf is fixed between the whale¬ 
bone and the toothed whales, and that on the other we must 
relinquish all attempts at bringing the toothed whales into 
any close relation whatsoever with tlio Ungulates or the 
Carnivores. The toothed whales branched ofTtrom terrestrial 
ancestors at a time when the latter still possessed an exo¬ 
skeleton of epidermic scales, such as, for instance, a division 
of the Edentata still bears as, perhaps, an ancient heirloom. 

I would here like to quote a statement made by Baumc when 
discussing the question whether the carapace of the armadillo 
is or is not acquired:—“ There is nothing to prevent us 
from deriving the Mammalia, including even the rlacentalia, 
from armour-bearing ancestors ” *. 

As a new instance of adaptation to the aquatic life we have 
now learnt to recognize the gradual disappearance of the 
dermal armature of terrestrial ancestors. Jt is not only in 
the group of toothed whales that this is seen ; we already find 
the same phenomenon at an earlier period of the earth’s 
history. It is assumed by recent investigators that the Ichthyo¬ 
sauri, which w ere pelagic animals, sprang from land-inhabiting 
reptiles. According to Fraas f the epidermic exoskeleton has 
disappeared in these creatures, with the exception of remains 
of horny scales, which are to be found on the anterior margin 
of the paddies (as in Neomeris ). “ The integument of the 

Ichthyosaurus , as has been clearly proved by our discoveries, 
was a complctcdy naked and deeply pigmented skin, for the 
most part entirely without an armature of scales, whether 
horny or bony plates, with the exception of a region on the 
front margin ol the paddle, which was protected by a longitu¬ 
dinal row of homy scales.” 

A more perfect analogy could hardly be found. On the 
one hand in the reptiles, on the other in the mammals, the 
dermal armature has been lost owing to adaptation to the 
aquatic life; in both cases it persists m a vestigial condition 
on the anterior margin of the flippers. The reason why the 
remains of the armature should have persisted so long at pre¬ 
cisely this point ia readily understood when we reflect on the 
speed with which those animals cleave the water and the 
necessity for keeping these parts of the body rigid. 

The comparative examination of the integument of the 
aquatic mammals proved to us how it was possible for resem- 

* Bautne, ‘Odontologischa Fur&chun{ren, , Leipzig. 1882, p. 197, 

t E. Fraas, “ Ueber die Fume von Ichthyosaurus? Jab roshafts Ver. fiir 
Vatorl. Naturkunde in Wurttemberg, 1888. 
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blances to aviso owing to convergence, and to be therefore of 
no value in tracing phylogenetic affinities. Moreover the 
differences in the structure of the skin in the case of the 
whalebone and toothed whales came into much greater promi¬ 
nence after the results of convergence had been eliminated. 
On the ground of these differences alone we are justified in 
maintaining that the toothed whales are of much earlier origin 
than the whalebone whales, and that the terrestrial ancestors 
of the two divisions were not identical; and with this we 
arrive at the first justification for the assertion that the whales 
are of diphyletic origin . 

This assertion admits of being proved equally well with the 
help of other systems of organs. The fore limb appears to be 
particularly well adapted for this purpose. 

The great difference which we noticed even in the skin of 
aquatic mammals, according as the particular animals were 
exclusively water-dwellers or merely amphibious, is intensified 
in the case of the fore limb. It is not until we reach the 
animals which pass the whole of their time in water that we 
find the fore limb developing into a fin. The tendency 
towards the formation of swimming-membranes between the 
digits is common to all the water-mammals. In exact ratio 
to the degree of general adaptation to aquatic life do we find 
this membrane either just indicated, or uniting the digits^ or 
finally enveloping them so that they are no longer visible 
from the exterior. The comparative anatomy of the creatures 
which wc shall now proceed to indicate exhibits the progres¬ 
sive development of the swimming-membranes. In a certain 
number of aquatic mammals, such as Arvicola amphibiw, 
Uydromys chrysogaster. Fiber zibethicus , and others, no 
swimming-membranes whatever are to be found ; others, as 
Jlydrocharus , possess rudiments; others, such as the beaver, 
have webs on the bind feet only, which then have to perforin 
the bulk of the work in swimming; others again, as Ornitho - 
rhynchus , Lutra , and Enhydris , have webs reaching to the 
claws on the fore as well as on the hind feet; while in the case 
of others the swimming-membranes are expanded by means 
of strands of connective tissue which project beneath the 
terminal phalanges, as in the Pinnipedia, until finally the 
whole fore limb is enveloped in the swimming-membrane, as 
in the fcfirenians, which still show traces of nails, and in the 
whalebone and toothed whales, which have lost even these. 
Leboucq’s * statements about rudiments of nails having been 

* FI. Leboucq, u Recherches sur la morphologic de la ches h$ 
mammi&res inarms,” Archives de Biologic, tom, ix., 188& 
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found in embryos of the latter seem to me not wholly free 
from doubt. 

In the land-mammals the various divisions of the fore limb 
have different functions, to which they are adapted ; the struc¬ 
ture of these divisions is consequently not the same, but 
rather each is adapted to its own particular function. Now 
as the fore limb comes to be used more and more as a fin the 
degree of differentiation of the various parts diminishes, their 
functions are more nearly the same, and the consequence of 
this will be that skeleton and musculature will both be influ¬ 
enced thereby. As a matter of fact wo can trace the loss of 
differentiation between the vaiious skeletal parts of the hand 
in the series of aquatic mammals, while at the same time 
there sets in a gradual reduction of the joints which bind 
these parts togetrier. The changes therefore which the ante¬ 
rior extremity has to undergo in the process of being trans¬ 
formed into a flipper rest on purely mechanical grounds. On 
similar grounds it appears more advantageous for the long 
phalanges to become somewhat more flexible. Now how is 
this brought about ? 

We all know* that the ossification of the finger-joints takes 
place in such a way that each skeletal element is preformed 
m cartilage, in the middle of which there aubsequentfy appears 
a bony centie, the diaphysis. The ossification of one of the 
cartilaginous ends now proceeds from this diaphysis, while 
the other, the epiphjsis, receives a separate osseous germ of 
its own, which does not unite with the diaphysis until later. 
Now in order to produce more flexible elements an incomplete 
ossification takes place in the aquatic mammals ; a retardation 
of the process sets in . This retarded ossification shows itself 
primarily in the diminished size of the diaphysis and the 
increased size of the epiphysis, while the latter unites with the 
former either only incompletely or else not at all. Of this we 
have a whole series of instances among the aquatic mammals. 
At the same time, however, a retardation also sets in in the 
ossification of the other end of the joint; the formation of the 
diaphysis is already to a certain degree completed, while this 
end still remains cartilaginous; finally a separate osseous 
germ will appear in it, and so we have the formation of double 
epiphyses. We find indications of these double epiphyses in 
the metacarpals of Platypus \ we find them further advanced 
in the hands of seals and Sirenians, and fully developed in 
the whalebone aud toothed whales. 

That it actually is an instance of adaptation to the aquatic 
life with which we are dealing, is proved by the fact ibat it 
is only in aquatic mammals that double epiphyses are found* 
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If we examine the extent to which this phenomenon occurs 
in the fore limbs of each of the aquatic mammals which I 
have enumerated, we shall find that the skeleton of the raanus 
has undergone least modification in those animals which 
exhibit least material modifications in other respects also, the 
only noticeable change being that the epiphyses become larger 
and more distinct. 

In hydromys chrysogaster and Ilydrochoerm canybara the 
ossification is slightly more tardy, and we already perceive 
indications of double epiphyses, just as in the rnetaearpals of 
OrnithorhyncJiUS ; in the case of the otter it has already been 
icmarked by Allen Thomson * that " the ossific union of the 
epiphyses in these animals seems to be comparatively tardy.” 
In the case of the beaver this is equally true. We have 
therefore a whole series of transitions between hands with one 
epiphysis and those with two epiphyses on each finger-joint. 
As for the seals, it has been stated by Weber f :— u In the 
Pinnipedia the ossification of the hand takes place on the 
usual plan, in that proximal epiphyses only arc developed ; 
in the foot, however, all the phalanges, with the exception of 
the last, have a distal epiphysis in addition to the usual 
proximal one.” This assertion is not strictly accurate; it 
has already been stated by Flower, in his 1 Osteology of the 
Mammalia,’ J that Macrorhmm leoninus has double epiphyses 
in the hand, a discovery which 1 was myself able to confirm. 
I found double epiphyses in hand and foot in the following 
Pinnipedes— Maarorhinus leoninus , StenorhyncJ/us leptonyx , 
Otarta jubataj and Arctocephalus cinereus ; indications in 
Tricheckus rosmarus • in the foot only in Cystophora cristata , 

In the Sircnians, too, I have the same state of things to 
report. That ossification takes place tardily in these animals 
also I found from examination of the hand of an embryo 20 
centim. in length, in which the terminal phalanges were still 
cartilaginous, while in the remainder tne diaphyses were 
visible as small round nodules. The consequence of this is 
that in the adult there is a tendency towards the formation of 
double epiphyses. 

Thus in Manatus senegalemis the distal epiphyses of the 
rnetaearpals are frequently separate ossifications, while in 
IJalicore dugong double epiphyses, which ossify later and are 
completely separated, are found. 

# Allen Thomson, u On the Difference in the Mode of Ossification of the 
First itnd other Metacarpal and Metatarsal Bones/’ Journ. Anat. & Pliys. 
16(H), p. 181. 

t Weber, SStudien an Haugethieren/ p, 170. 

i Flower,‘ Osteology of Mammalia/ 1665, p. 347. 
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Now it is apparently a deep and impassable gulf which 
separates the fore limb of all other mammals from that of the 
whalebone and toothed whales; for while all other mammals 
have three phalanges on each finger, with the exception of 
the thumb, which has only two, both kinds of whales have 
a larger number. This phenomenon is known as hyper- 
phalangy, and no less than three hypotheses have been 
formulated in recent times in order to explain it According 
to the first hypothesis the flippers of whales have no connexion 
whatever with the fore limbs of land-mammals, but are ancient 
organs which have been inherited from swamp-inhabiting 
creatures (Leboucq). According to the second theory, the 
supernumerary phalanges have arisen through the secondary 
division of a strand of cartilage attached to the last phalanx, 
such as has been stated to exist in the seals ( Weber, Ryder y 
liaur). The third view is the one recently advanced by 
Howes*, namely that the supernumerary phalanges arise 
from intercalary syndesmoses, as in the Amphibia. 

It seems to me that none of these three hypotheses are 
tenable, and in their stead l would suggest a fourth, namely 
that the hyperphalangy is explicable by the process of double 
epiphysis formation ; owing to the ever-increasing similarity 
of the various parts and the retardation of ossification, the 
epiphyses have attained a size equal to that of the diaphyses, 
ancl have become equivalent to them. This change took 
place a long time ago, and no longer admits of direct proof. 

1 have previously f insured on the fact that the entire 
Cetacean finger corresponds to the typical Mammalian finger 
and that the phalanges only arc of different value. 

The question will now arise whether we have an instance 
in nature of the way in which an increase of phalanges takes 
place. If this process is actually going on anywhere, it must, 
from what has gone before, be found among the aquatic 
Mammalia; and it has actually been asserted by Baur J that 
a fourth phalanx has been found in Sirenia. lie writes:— 
u Flower says, in the last edition of his 4 Osteology of the 
Mammalia/ that the number of phalanges in the Sirenia is 
never increased beyond the limit usual m the Mammalia— 
that is, three. But Dr. H. Gadow, in Cambridge, England, 

* O. B* Howes. tl Observations upon the Morphology and Genesis of 
Supernumerary Phalanges, with especial reference to those of the Am¬ 
phibia/' Proc. Zool. Soc. London. Dec. 4. 1888, p. 406. 

t Cf, Anat. Anzeij 
Deukachriften der me< 

% Baur, “ On the 
American Naturalist, 


erer, 1888, nos. 22 and 30, and no. 2, 1890; also 
lic.-naturwiss, Gesellschaft, Jena, 1889, Bd. iii. 
Morphology and Origin or the Ichthyopterygia,” 
1887, p. 840. 
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showed me a raanus of Manatue americanus prepared in 
alcohol, which contained a fourth small ossified phalange in 
the third digit, and one of Ilalicore dugong which contained an 
ossified fourth phalange at the fourth and a cartilaginous 
fourth in the third digit.” 

Before this Brandt* had described a supernumerary phalanx 
in Manatus and in Ilalicore , and Leboucq t likewise found 
one on the third finger of the right hand ot a sea-cow’s skele¬ 
ton. My own investigations upon this point were not 
successful : in a manatee-foetus of 20 centim. I found, as did 
Leboucq in his foetal Ilalicore , the third phalanx still com¬ 
pletely cartilaginous. Ossification had proceeded very slowly; 
in the first ana second phalanges only small round nodules of 
bone had formed. Nor did X discover a fourth phalanx in 
any of the numerous skeletons which I examined ; it might, 
however, have been lost in the process of preparation. 

At my request Dr. Gadow forwarded me drawings and 
detailed descriptions of the above-mentioned fore limbs, from 
which it appears that in the fourth finger of the Ilalicore 
there is no joint between the third phalanx and the new 
nodule of bone, which is therefore to be regarded as a distal 
bony germ belonging to the terminal phalanx. On the other 
hand, there is a joint between phalanges iii. and iv. of the 
third finger. In the same way the third finger of the hand of 
the manatee shows no joint between phalanx iii. and the new 
and very small bony nodule. 

It follows that we are entitled to speak of a fourth finger- 
joint in one case only, namely in the third finger of the liali- 
core ; in the two other cases a joint between the third phalanx 
and the new nodule of hone has not yet been found, and the 
latter is nothing more than the ossification of a distal epi¬ 
physis within the cartilage. 

1’here is no question that in the latter case we have the 
commencement of the formation of a new phalanx. 

We have therefore established the fact that a fourth phalanx 
does occur as a a sport ” in the Sirenia. It is very small and 
not separated from the preceding phalanx, but united with it 
by cartilage, and can equally well be regarded as an intra- 
cartilaginous ossified distal epiphysis of the third phalanx. 
That a true phalanx can arise from it is shown by a case in 
which a joint is formed between the new nodule of bone and 
the third phalanx. 

♦ Brandt, u Symbol® SirenoJogic®,” Mdmoires Acad. St. Pltertbounr 
(6** wSrie), Sc. Nat. t. v., 1849. 

t Lebouoq, “Jiecherchee sur la morphologie de la main ches lea 
Mammiffcm marina: Pinnipedes, Sirdniens, Cdtacds,” Arch. Biologic, 
t. ix., 1889, p, 620. 
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That which is only commencing to take place in the 
Sirenia and is found as a rare variation has already been con¬ 
summated in the whales, and is of quite general occurrence. 
The original different morphological value of the several 
secondary phalanges is no longer embryologically visible: 
but, on the contrary, diapliyses and epiphyses are separated 
and arise as equivalent pieces of cartilage, while simple 
symphyses have been formed in place of the joints. 

The process of separate epiphysis-formation in the manus 
of the whale appears to have undergone a further development 
in a proximal direction. The wrist-bones, which ossify very 
late, arc indeed affected less, or even not at all, though it is 
stated by Flower * that in the cachalot there exists a species 
of epiphysis-ossification in the carpus, there being a central 
nucleus and a peripheral fringe of bone. Much more frequent 
are the cases in which the radius and ulna form large double 
epiphyses, the bony centres of which may remain separate. I 
have already, in the case of an advanced embryo ot Phoccena 
communis t, drawn attention to the manner in winch it is possible 
for new skeletal parts to arise owing to this retarded ossifica¬ 
tion of the epiphyses, and l am now able to allude to the 
hand of an adult whale \, Lfypcroodon roHtratus y in which the 
double epiphyses of the radius and ulna have developed into 
independent skeletal elements, with their own bony centres. 
The tendency towards a formation of epiphyses in the bony 
parts of the fore arm is already commencing anew, in that a 
narrow border next to the old epiphysis is incompletely 
ossified. 

We have thus seen how the process of the formation of 
small skeletal parts, which has long found explosion in the 
case of the fingers, is commencing in the bones of the fore 
arm also, and that therefore the process is not standing still. 
We find a further proof of this in the occurrence of double 
epiphyses on the secondary phalanges. In this case also is 
retarded ossification the cause of their formation* These 
secondary double epiphyses, again, may now ossify on their 
own account, and wifcn this there commences the formation of 
tertiary phalanges. This process is beginning to take place 
in certain toothed whales only. Thus 1 find it in a hand of 

* Flower, 44 On the Osteology of the Sperm Whale,” Trane. Zool. Soc. 
London, vol, vi. 

t Kukentlial , t( Ueber die Hand der Cetacean (dritto Mittheilun^^V , 
An&t. Anzeiger, 1890, no. 2. 

% Preserved in the museum of the College of Surgeons, London, the 
Cetacean material of which institution was most readily placed at my 
disposition by Prof. Stewart. J 

Ann . Mag . N. Hist. Ser. 6. Vol , vii. 
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Delphinus delphis, where the ossified secondary epiphyses are 
completely separated from the secondary phalanx; I find the 
same thing in Tursiops tursio and Lagenorhynchus albirostrie. 
This process of the formation of tertiary phalanges, which is 
now progressing, will arrive at completion when the secondary 
phalanges and the secondary epiphyses shall have attained an 
equal size; and this will ensue from the progressive retarda¬ 
tion of the ossification. 

Now, since from the skoletogenous tissue of the fingers in 
the one case the three phalanges of the typical Mammalian 
hand arc preformed in cartilage, while m the other there 
results the formation of a number of cartilaginous pieces, the 
term u phalanx ” will gradually lose its meaning for the 
latter. Functions become simplified more and more, and the 
finger is built up from a series of small skeletal elements, 
which are only partially ossified. A distinction of function 
is perceptible only in so far as the fifth finger of many toothed 
whales is utilized to an increased extent as a supporting 
organ. The flipper of the toothed whales is in fact more or 
less inflected on mis side, and the fifth digit has to undertake 
the task of supporting the expanse of surface which results 
from the inflexion. We therefore also see how the fifth finger 
materially exceeds the others in breadth. In consequence of 
the retarded ossification, which we have established as a 
process of perfectly general occurrence in the Cetacean flipper, 
the bony nuclei will no longer suffice for the support ot an 
entire pseudo-phalanx; and we therefore find that they have 
a lateral origin, and leave a broad cartilaginous mass on the 
outer side of each phalanx. A further consequence of the 
great increase in the breadth of the finger is that the separa¬ 
tion of the several finger-joints is no longer complete; the 
dividing groove no longer extends across the entire breadth 
of the finger, but there ensues a bifurcation on both sides, so 
that a new cartilaginous piece is detached. With this there 
commences that splitting-off process, which finally leads to a 
longitudinal division of the finger. The split-off portions of 
the newly-formed series now receive bony nuclei on their own 
account. This splitting-process, authenticated by me in the 
case of several wnales and confirmed by Leboucq, is particu¬ 
larly well seen in certain individuals of the white whale, 
where I have described it both in the adult and in a small 
embryo *. Thus the process of the formation of small skeletal 
parts proceeds, in this case also hand in hand with retarded 
ossification. 

* ftukonthal, “ TJeber die Hand der Cetacean,” 1 und 2 Mittheilung, 
Anat. Auaeiger, 3888, nos. 22 and 80. 
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4 With this the climax is reached in the development of the 
flipper in existing mammals; the modifications or the skeleton 
become so important that finally the idea of phalanges com¬ 
pletely disappears. Not that the transformation-process stops 
here, however; the changes may proceed yet further, and analogy 
will show how we have to imagine that this further trans¬ 
formation will take place in the distant future. For we find 
that in earlier periods of the earth’s history there took place the 
same process of the formation of flippers from the fore limbs 
of terrestrial animals, namely in the case of the Plesiosauri 
and Ichthyosauri; while in the latter it reached a much higher 
degice of development than has yet been attained in existing 
whales. All that we know about the position of the two 
groups is that they are not to be regarded as directly connected 
with one another but that both must have sprung from 
land-reptiles. The latter assertion is opposed to the views of 
Gegenbaur f, who, on the ground of the resemblance of the 
extremities, placed them near the fishes; in this he lias 
been recently upheld by D’Arcy W. Thompson f. Later 
discoveries §, however, point with certainty to the conclusion 
that this resemblance is merely due to convergence and that 
the ancestors of both groups were land-reptiles. The flipper 
of the Plesiosauri was the less differentiated of the two; it 
stood in relation to that of the Ichthyosauri as the flipper of 
the whalebone whales does to that of the Odontoceti. In the 
oldest Plesiosaurs the hyperphalangy was still very limited, 
the separate bones of the hand and the forearm liaving as 
yet undergone very little differentiation. I find this in the 
impression of an as yet undescribed skeleton of a Mesosaurus 
from the Karroo formation || (a Plesiosaurus therefore), the 
hand of which has undergone very little differentiation; its 
five distal carpals bearing five long metacarpals, to which are 
affixed two, three, four, five, and tour phalanges. The pro¬ 
cess of retarded ossification makes itseli here already percep¬ 
tible, for the phalanges carry double epiphyses . But even the 
most highly differentiated Plesiosaurus-nippete still show a 

* Zittel, * * * § Handbuch der Palaontologie/ p. 478. 

t Gegenbaur, “ Leber das Gliedmasaenskeiet der Eaalioaauren/ 
Jenai#c£e Zeifcachrift, 1870, pp. 340 et »eq. 

X P’Arcy W, Thompson, ” On the Hind Limb of Ichthyosaurus and on 
the Mor^ologyofVortebrate Limbs/’ Joura. Anat. k Phyi. vol, xx., 1888. 

§ H. G. Seeley* “ On Ptmsttcmurus pusittus (Fmaa), an Amphibians 
Reptile having affinities with the Terrestrial Nothosaw m and with the 
Marine Pletiosamiaf Quart. Joura. Geol, Soc, Load. vol. xxfcviiL 1882 
Vf* also Fraas, JBaur, Zittel* loc. rtL 

ft Preserved in the Natural-History Museum, London; Mr, Smith 
Woodward was kind enough to draw my attention to the specimen. 

12 * 
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limited number of phalanges—nine at the most—and distinctly 
differentiated forearm, carpal, and metacarpal bones. The 
Ichthyosauri, on the other hand, have a flipper considerably 
further developed; the process of the division of the finger- 
rays into a number of small sections has led to a very great 
hyperphalangy, in addition to which a longitudinal division 
has set in, such as I have described for the toothed whales, 
and both processes have undergone further development; the 
bones of the carpus and forearm too have decreased in size, 
and in accordance with their simplified function have become 
mere supporting elements. The most ancient Ichthyosauri, 
however, show less differentiation in the skeleton of the 
flipper*; but subsequently we find not only longitudinal 
division of the fifth digit, but even manifold formation of 
secondary rays at its side, with dichotomy of other fingers; 
thus, Ichthyosaurus hngiinanusj for instance^ shows four rays 
one behind the other on the ulnar side, that is nine in all, and 
in the hand of another Ichthyosaurus we find, on tracing the 
edge of the flipper, as many as fifteen longitudinal rays. 

The Ichthyosauri led a life precisely similar to that of the 
w hales. Thus Fraas writesf:—“ In the cose of Ichthyosaurus , 
where not only the entire carpus^ but also the radius 
and ulna, have been transformed into iointless supporting 
plates for the flipper, locomotion upon land was absolutely 
impossible. 1 ’ In consequence of this their limbs were veiy 
similar to those of the whales; the flipper of the Ichthyosauri 
also was ensheathed in a leathery skin: as in the toothed 
whales the fore flipper was readily bent backwards, and the 
skeleton followed the curve. Now it seems to me probable, 
from what has been stated, that the whale’s flipper will undergo 
a further development on the lines followed by that of the 
Ichthyosaurs, and that the longitudinal fission of the finger of 
the toothed whales is a process which is as yet in its infancy 
and which, after further progressing, would finally increase 
the resemblance to the flipper of the Ichthyosaurs. I therefore 
regard this longitudinal fission as a new development which 
is now taking place; and this is a view which I have pro* 
viously expressed. The explanation of this phenomenon 
given by Leboucq %—“ Cette tendence au dddoublement dans 
le sens longitudinal existant dans certains doigts des cdtac& 


SKS* 7 “ d 1 ' rf " ,e 

t Loe. cit, p. 297. 

% Leboucq, " Recherches aur la morphologic de la main chsx 1 m 
M ammifferes marins,” Arch. Biologic, 1889, p, 112. 
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peut fttre considdrde comme un caractbre tout-h-fait primitif” 
—I can by no means agree to. 

To sum up our results. In the aquatic Mammalia there 
seta in a retardation in the ossification of the skeleton of the 
hand, a consequence of which is the formation of double 
epiphyses in each finger-joint. Since each finger-joint thus 
acquires three divisions, which, owing to reduction, that is the 
loss of separate functions, become continually more alike, the 
number or original finger-joints will be doubled. The number 
of the secondary finger-joints will therefore in the highest 
case amount to twelve. 

The Question now suggests itself whether this process can 
still be followed embryologically. It must be admitted at the 
outset that this is doubtful, since this transformation took 
place so long ago, and the principle of making the separate 
parts resemble one another in form was so speedy in its effect, 
that it seems practically hopeless to expect that we can still 
trace the various stages in the development of the embryo. 
I might express myself in the words of Pfitzner* :— u In osteo¬ 
logy in particular is ontogeny an auxiliary as inefficient as it 
is untrustworthy; we have to rely almost entirely on com¬ 
parative anatomy and variation.” All that we can determine 
is that from an embryonic tissue there develop pieces of carti¬ 
lage which are separate from one another and which correspond 
to the secondary phalanges. There is no question of supple¬ 
mentary division of the cartilaginous tissue; all changes which 
subsequently took place are traceable to fusion. The whole 
of the secondary phalanges of the whale’s hand are therefore 
to be found already in their places. Any supplementary 
division of the cartilage is consequently excluded* 

This method of formation renders it impossible to trace the 
origin of hyperphalangy erabryologically; I would only 
mention that in a very small embryo of (tlohiocepkalus there 
is a considerable difference in size between the secondary 
metacarpalia and the remaining divisions of the phalanges, in 
that the former ? particularly in the first finger, are very much 
more minute; in the next stages of development, however, 
this difference is already obliterated. This difference in size 
points to the mode of origin of the secondary metacarpal.. 
The fact thaHt still finds expression here is intelligible when 
we reflect that the process of hyperphalangy must have com¬ 
menced at the tip or the finger, ana with the division of the 
original metacarpal has reached its latest stage* 

Sow if our theory is correct the number of phalanges should 

♦ W. Pflttfier, “Die kleine Zehe,” Arohiv f. Anat. u, Physiol. 1890 
pp. 12 et wq, 1 
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not exceed twelve in one finger, and this (with a single excep¬ 
tion) is in fact the case. No whale exhibits more than twelve 
phalanges with the exception of Globiocephalue mdas. In 
this whale two varieties are distinguishable, in one of which 
the second finger has twelve phalanges or less, while in the 
other an increase of phalanges beyond twelve has taken place. 
We have now to inquire where this augmentation has been 
effected. According to our theory it must be a third scries of 
phalanges which has been formed by division of the secon* 
dory ones, and this moreover at the tip of the finger. This 
is actually the case; in three embryonic hands I find ten to 
be the constant number of the phalanges of the third finger; 
in the second finger, on the contrary, the numbers are eleven, 
fifteen, and seventeen. In all three the relative position of 
the first eleven phalanges has not changed in the least; they 
are. to be regarded as homologous with one another. But 
while the eleventh phalanx is terminal in one case, in another 
four, and in a third case as many as six, phalanges have been 
intercalated in front of it, thereby materially altering the 
arrangement. Where there has been an increase of phalanges 
the second finger greatly exceeds the third, while it otherwise 
is of the same length. The increase of segments has there- 
fore affected the tip of the finger in this case. 

I must not omit to state that there is nothing to show that 
the new terminal phalanges have been derived from the pro¬ 
liferation and secondary division of what was previously the 
terminal phalanx. They are segments which decrease regu¬ 
larly in size, are well separated from one another, and which 
came into existence as separate rudiments with the earliest 
development of the cartilage. To my mind we have no alter¬ 
native but to accept the process of the cleavage of the secon¬ 
dary end-phalanges into tertiary, as resulting from the forma¬ 
tion of double epiphyses. 

Now it is an apparently inexplicable fact that the whales 
possess more phalanges in each finger in the immature state 
than they do in the adult, as has been found to be the case in 
the whole of the embryos examined by Leboucq and myself 
with this objoct j nay, it appears to stand in direct contra¬ 
diction to my theory of the gradual development of the many- 
jointed condition. On these grounds it has therefore been 
also suggested by one investigator of Cetacean anatomy 
(Leboucq) that the hand of the whale as it is is a very ancient 
organ. 

As a matter of fact, however, the whale’s hand is modified 
by the action of two very different processes, which both exist 
independently of one another; the one is attributable to this 
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principle of the formation of small skeletal parts, the other 
comes into action in aquatic mammals, which use their fore 
limbs no longer for rowing, but merely for steering and 
balancing purposes. For the latter function a long fore limb 
is not onl^ unnecessary but even actually in the way; and so 
a shortening of the limb will take place, which will commence 
at the distal end. Practical observations are in entire accord¬ 
ance with this; the whole of the Cetacean fingers examined 
for the purpose show that the diminution in the number of 
phalanges which takes place in the course of individual deve¬ 
lopment arises from the fusion of the small terminal 
phalanges. 

This fusion of terminal phalanges is also found in other 
aquatic mammals; thus I was able to determine its presence 
as a variation in Manutua scnegalenst$ y in which it affected the 
third and fourth fingers. 

Now how are we to explain the origin of hyperphalangy 
phylogenetically ? 

As the fore limb of the terrestrial ancestors of the toothed 
as well as the whalebone whales developed more and more into 
the flipper, the skeleton was also affected thereby, in that a 
retardation of ossification set in. In consequence of this 
retardation there arose the formation of double epiphyses, 
which attained to the size of the diaphysis, while their bony 
nuclei remained separate. The functions of the finger-joints 
became more and more alike, in that they had to relinquish 
all their differences of action and to become modified into mere 
supporting organs; and this similarity likewise extended to 
the diaphysis and epiphysis of each finger-joint; they, too, bad 
only to undertake a supporting function. Now the office of 
the flippers of the whale as rudders entails the avoidance of 
large bones j and this necessity was met first by retarding the 
ossification of the diaphyses, and making the two epiphyses 
equivalent to it, and subsequently by separating the latter 
from the former; bo that in the place of the single skeletal 
element there develop three similar smaller ones. Where will 
this process first come into action ? Clearly where the retar¬ 
dation in the ossification is most pronounced, and this is the 
case in the terminal phalanx, Tne first secondary phalanges 
will be developed in the terminal phalanx (as, for instance, in 
the case of Manatua and Halicore ); the further advance of 
the process affects the other finger-joints also, and finally 
begins to take place in the bones of the forearm of certain 
whales, Simultaneously with this process the several 
division-products grew to resemble one another, owing to 
their having similar functions to perform; the morphological 
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value of the sections became much less, and we therefore see 
within the limits of each species a certain amount of variation 
in their number. The tendency to the formation of small 
skeletal divisions, to which the retarded ossification and the 
formation of double epiphyses originally lent an impetus, was 
at length carried so far that the fingers also began to split in 
a longitudinal direction, as is seen in the mucli expanded 
fifth digit of Odontocetes. In the whales the process of 
modifying the skeleton of the flipper has not yet said its last 
word ; we sec how new double epiphyses are already arising 
again in the secondary finger-joints and how in the case of a 
toothed whale, Globiocrphalus , the same process of increasing 
the number of segments at the tip of the second finger has 
already commenced anew, so that therefore it comes in this 
case to the formation of tertiary phalanges. A portion of the 
Ghlnocephali do not yet exhibit this process; the majority, 
on the other hand, have alieady acquired it. 

Piecisely the same transformation of the skeleton was 
experienced in earlier periods of the earth’s history by the 
hands of reptiles now extinct, the Plesiosauri and Ichthyo¬ 
sauri, which likewise became adapted to the aquatic life. In 
the case of the former the process ceased at a comparatively 
early stage, much as it is seen in existing whalebone whales; 
the Ichthyosaurs, on the other hand, carried it much further. 
"While the paddles of some Ichthyosauri (those of the older 
forms) show the greatest similarity to those of the toothed 
whales, in the more recent Ichthyosaurs the modification is 
much greater. 

The transformation of the fore limb into the swimming* 
paddle is therefore regulated by the same laws in widely 
distant groups. Whalebone whales and toothed whales, 
Plesiosauri and Ichthyosauri—four groups, not traceable to one 
another, but originating from different terrestrial ancestors— 
have acquired precisely similar anterior extremities as a result 
of the operation of the same laws on the modification of the 
foie limb. The phenomenon of convergence is here revealed 
with the utmost distinctness. It appears as if the various 
flippers were appioaching a single type, which has received 
its fullest expression in the fin of the nan. 

Once again we arrive at the conviction, as we have already 
done in considering the integument of the aquatic mammals, 
that a large series of resemblances in the structure of the 
flippers is but the result of convergence, and that it is a 
mistake to bestow on them phylogenetic value. These must 
be eliminated if we would compare the extremities of whale¬ 
bone and toothed whales with one another. After we have 
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recognized the points of resemblance as convergent develop- 
mentg of independent origin the structural differences of the 
two flippers appear much more clearly defined. The contrast 
between the much greater advance of hyperphalangy in all 
the toothed whales and its more limited development in the 
whalebone whales strikes us at once. But there is also a 
plastic difference to be noticed, in so far as the whalebone 
whales possess elongated flippers with a straight radial edge, 
while in the toothed whales the radial edge of the flipper is 
more or less curved, so that the flipper has acquired a sickle- 
like form. This difference is not so trivial as it at first sight 
appears. It has exerted a powerful influence on the skeleton 
of the hand. In the whalebone whales the flipper appears to 
be least modified in the smooth whales (the Balamidte), where 
we get a rounder form of flipper whose five fingers are all 
devedoped with a very small amount of hyperphalangy; in 
the fin-whales ^the Balfenopteridce), on the other hand, we find 
an elongated instead of a rounded flipper, with a straight 
radial edge, and the consequence of this is the degeneration 
and disappearance of the thumb. Rudiments of it are still 
Been in the embryo, which afterwards disappear through fusion. 
Hyperphalangy has already made a certain advance. In the 
toothed whales, on the contrary, the finger-rays have adapted 
themselves to the inflexion of the flipper, and the whole ot the 
five digits are always present. Two different types of flippers 
are therefore observable in the two groups—tne whalebone 
whales with long extended flippers, the toothed whales with 
incurved ones. In the former the thumb is lost, in the latter 
it persists. This is already a highly important difference 
in the structure of the flipper in the two groups. The 
disposition of the carpal bones constitutes a further funda* 
mental difference. Wo find that the carpus in the adult 
in many toothed whales and' in the embryonic state in 
many others exhibits an arrangement which is otherwise 
not characteristic of the Mammalian class; there are present 
not only the three proximal but also five distal carpalia, 
whereas all other mammals only possess four distal carpals ; 
there is a pisiform and a prsepollex, while the central©, 
which in the rest of the Mammalia is only found occa¬ 
sionally and in embryonic stages, here often persists and 
is even found double. The number of the carpal elements 
thus reaches twelve: their arrangement is a perfectly typical 
one, such as must oe imagined for the hypothetical, moBt 
complicated, and therefore most ancient Mammalian carpus; 
and the carpus of the toothed whales displays the greatest 
agreement with the typical Reptilian carpus, such, for 
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instance, as has been preserved with but little modification in 
the Chelonia. All this is not found in the whalebone whales, 
whose carpus consists of remarkably fewer elements. Where 
changes ao show themselves in the carpus they are never 
cases of fission, but rather of fusion. This observation, which 
we owe to Gegenbaur, is of universal application ; those carpi 
are therefore to be regarded as the more ancient which exhibit 
the greater number of component parts. These are the carpi 
of the toothed whales. We therefore conclude from the 
comparison of the structure of the carpus in the toothed and 
whalebone whales that the former animals are the more 
ancient. If we likew ise take into consideration the difference 
in the manner of the further development of the flippers, we 
again arrive at the conclusion that the toothed whales were 
developed from land-mammals at a much earlier epoch than 
whalebone whales, and that therefore the two groups cannot 
be directly related to one another. 

Our investigations into the structure and development of 
the flippers have therefore yielded the same result as the 
investigation of the integument. What w r ere hitherto regarded 
as resemblances and indications of phylogenetic relationships 
are merely convergences which have arisen according to the 
same developmental laws. 

With this the series of systems of organs which are modified 
by adaptation to aquatic life is by no means exhausted, and 
the studies which I have prosecuted on a tolerably compre¬ 
hensive material into the dentition, the respiratory organs, &c, 
contain much that is perhaps of more general interest. 
Since these investigations, however, have not been entirely 
concluded, I have confined myself in this paper to a couple of 
systems of organs. From these the method of investigation 
may at once be perceived. 

The earlier investigations for the purpose of elucidating the 
phylogeny of the mammals to whicn I have directed atten¬ 
tion have yielded contradictory results, since their proofa 
were based on a series of common characters. By bringing 
biology and physiology into the sphere of our observations we 
have recognized these common characters as resemblances or 
convergent developments, which have arisen through the 
adaptation of originally dissimilar organs to new and precisely 
similar conditions of existence. In the case which we have 
been considering, the modification of the organs of the various 
animals is controlled by laws of general application, lawn 
which are even partially attributable to mechanical principles* 
Now when we thus betook ourselves to the mveaugntiou oI 
phylogeny from our altered standpoint, equipped in tins 
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instance with a method as yot unused, we were compelled to 
annul the relations which had hitherto been established, and 
out of a single Mammalian order even to form two others, 
genetically very distinct, namely those of the toothed and 
whalebone whales. And thus we have demolished, instead 
of reconstructing* Yet we have gained something in return— 
a firmer basis^ on which we may distinguish what is ancestral 
from that which is newly acquired. 


XX.— Lepidoptera from the, Sabakt River , East Africa , with 
Descriptions of neio Species . By G. F. IIami'SON, B.A., 
Coll* Exon., Oxon. 

The following is an account of a small collection of Lepido- 
ptera made by Mr. Keith Anstruther, of the British East* 
Africa Co.’s service, in the Sabaki River district; and as very 
few species have been recorded from the interior of East 
Africa, and none from this district, I give a list of them in 
full The types of the new species have been presented to 
the Natural-History Museum. 

IlHOPALOCERA. 

1. Limnas Kluy ii, Bull. 

2. Limnas chryaipput, Linn. 

The Bmall dark African form. 

8. Tirumala petiverana, Doubl. & Hew. 

Mycalesis, subgen. nov. Monotkichtis. 

With a glandular poach and tuft of hairs on both fore and 
hind wings, thus belonging to Mr. Moore’s first group of 
subgenera of Mycalesis, 

Allied to the subgeuera Virapa and Garesit, Male with 
the glandular pouch on the fore wing, a Bmall oval patch 
below the submedian nervure only, and covered with short 
scales, and no tuft of long hairs. Fore wing with the apex 
rounded as in Garesie ; the inner and outer margins more 
rounded; costal, subcostal, and median veins swollen at the 
base: the venation similar. Hind wing with the costa 
highly arched, as in Virapa ; the first suboostal much curved 
up, as in that genus, not swollen at the base as in Garesis. 
Eyes slightly hairy. 

Type M. ( Monotrichlia) aafitza , Hew. 
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4. Mycalesis ( Monotrichtis ) safitza 9 Hew, 

Var. injusta, Wllgr.—Probably the dimorphic form with 
small ocelli. 

5. Mycalesis (Monotrichtis) evenus, Hpff. 

Var. caffra , Wllgr.—Probably the dimorphic form with 
small ocelli. 

6. Ypthima asterope, Klug. 

7. Melanitis hankia , Fabr. 

8. Acrcea acara , Hew. 

9. Acrcea anemosa 9 Hew. 

Acrcea arctecincta, Butl. 

The spots on the underside of the black band of the hind 
wing are much smaller than in the typical form. 

10. Acrcea mutuata } Grose Smith. 

11. Acrcea natalica , Boisd. 

12. Acrcea onccea , Hett. 

With only the lower of the two spots at end of cell of fore 
wing, and the spots on the hind wing reduced. 

13. Acrcea momha8ce } Grose Smith. 

14. Acrcea brmia } Godm. 

1 5. Acrcea perrupta , Butl. 

16. Acrcea punctati$sima 9 Boisd. 

17. Eurytela dryope, Cram. 

18. Byblia ilithya } Drury. 

19. Byblia acheloia, Wllgr. 

20. Junonia crebrene 9 Butl. 

21. Junonia cenone , Linn. 

(Junonia delta, Oram.) 

22. Junonia natalica r Feld. 

23. Diadema misippus, Linn. 

24. Protogoniamorpha ncbulosa, Trimen. 

25. Uamanumida dcedalus , Fabr. 

26. Euryphem violacea, Butl. 
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27. Harma achlys , Hpff. 

28. Charaxts saturnus , Butl. 

29. Phtlognoma varanes , Cram. 

30. Terias orientx8 } Butl. 

31. Terias zo'6 } Hpff. 

32. Teracolus protomedia y Klug. 

33. Teracolus dynamene y Klug. 

34. Teracolus eris y Klug. 

Differs from the figure of the type in having a white spot 
near outer margin ana white at hinder angle of fore wing. 
2\ abysstnicusy Butl., is almost certainly the female of eni ; 
and the South-African form, T.Johnstonu Butl., and T 1 mat- 
muna } Kirby, from West Africa, differ only in the female sex. 

35. Teracolus impcrator y Butl. 

36. Teracolus phlegyas y Butl. 

37. TeracolusphceniuSy Butl. 

38. Teracolus exole } Reicbe. 

39. Teracolus bifdsciatus y Sharpe. 

Male .—Expanse 1| inch. Fore wing white, with the 
apical area orange; costa black from one third from base to 
apex, and the outer margin black from apex to near hinder 
angle, the black margin extending as black triangular marks 
into the orange area, the nervules in which are black towards 
outer margin; a black band along inner margin below the 
submedian nervure from base to one fourth from outer angle, 
expanding at its termination to the first median nervule. 
Hind wing white, with a small black patch at base and black 
triangular marks on nervules at outer margin. 

Underside pure white; fore wing with a small black spot 
at end of cell; a subapical orange band from near the costa 
to near centre of outer margin; apex suffused with yellow; 
slight traces of the black band on inner margin. 

Hind wing with a brilliant orange streak along two thirds 
of costa, widest at base; a small black spot on an orange one 
at end of cell. 

A pair from the Sabakt District. 

Miss Sharpe's type is a female, which sex is very near 
T. eione, Boisd., but with the maculate subapical orange bands 
of fore wing quite separated from one another by a black band. 
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The male is very near T.pomptus, Butl., which has the under¬ 
side slightly suffused with yellow; the other males of the 
group have yellow in the cell of the fore wing on the under- 
side. 

40. Teracolus incretus , Butl. 

41. Belenois thysa , Hpff., var. subrata } Butl. 

42. Belenois gidxca, Gdt. 

43. Belenois severtna, Cram. 

44. Pinacopteryx Uliana , Grose Smith. 

(Pinacopteryx niyropunctata, Sharpe.) 

45. Eronia dilatata , Butl. 

46. Nejfhcronia thalassinay Bois. 

47. Papilio philono'4 } Ward. 

48. Papilio demoleus , Linn. 

49. Papilio erinusy Gray. 

50. Papilio dardanu8 , Brown. 

Papilio dardanus, Browu, Illusir. Zool. p. 51, pi. xxii. (1770). 

Papilto me rope y Cram. Pap. Ex. ii. t. cli. (1770). 

The males are the dark southern form with the black band 
of hind wing complete and wider than in var. tibullus , Kirby j 
the tail black, with yellow tip. The female is of the white 
niaveus type, but with the streaks of the subapical band of 
fore wing short; it resembles tibullus $ , except that it has a 
subapical white spot to the fore wing. 

51. Papilio constantinus , Ward. 

52. Papilio cobnna } Ward. 

(Papilio trafficue, Butl.) 

53. Papilio porthaon s Hew. 

54. Papilio utuba , sp. n. 

Expanse 4 inches. 

Female allied to P. nya8m } Butl., from which it differs in 
all the markings of the upperside being wider and a bluer 
green in colour j the two last bands across the cell of the fore 
wing towards its termination are joined together above the 
median nervure, forming a U-shaped mark: there is a 
distinct round spot between the fourth and fifth subcostal 
nervules close to their junction in continuation of the two 
spots from the costa. In the hind wing the union of the two 
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Underside similar to that of P. nyaam . 

This species belongs to the group which has no black and 
crimson spot in the cell of the hind wing on the underside, of 
which the other species, P. porthaon y policenes , and evombar , 
are amply distinct, P. anthus and lurlinus y with the black 
and crimson spot, are very like P. nyassm and utuba on the 
uppcrsidc. 


55. Coladenia maculata, sp. n. 

Expanse ljjj inch. 

Male .—Allied to C. galenus, Fabr. Fore wing with the 
spot below the median nervure similar to that species, and 
not small as in bheriaia, Bull., or large and run into the 
median band as in meditrina, Hew.; the median band 
broader than in galenus and biseriata, and the spot below the 
first median nervule large and joined to the band (in meditrina 
the markings are large, run together^ and cover the greater 
part of the fore wing); the three irregularly placed spots 
towards the apex and outer margin are large and nearly 
joined. 

Hind wing with the spot in the cell as in galenus , it being 
absent in the other two species; the markings towards outer 
margin large and more joined together than in the other 
species, with a black paten on them between the second sub¬ 
costal and first discoiaal ncrvules, as in meditrina . 

I1ETEEOCEBA. 

Lithosiidtt. 

56. Egybolia Vaillantina, Stoll. 

Nyctemerida. 

57. Terina fulva, sp. n. 

Expanse 2 inches. 

Male .—Allied to T. tenuis, Butl.: of a more yellow ful- 
tous. Fore wing with the black of the apical patch running 
more into the upper extremity of the cell and along the median 
nerntie at the lower extremity; the sttbapicai white patch is 
large and has a small white spot below it. Hind wing with 
the black border only extending along the apical third of the 
outer margin and irregular in width. 
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Satumid*. 

58. Henueha dentata , sp. n. 

Expanse 2# inches. 

Female .—Closely allied to H. Delegorguci , Boisd.; the outer 
margin of the fore wing much more irregular, being bowed 
outwards at middle and more dentate; the outer margin of 
hind wing also ia slightly more dentate. Both wings are 
much more suffused with fuscous than in Delegorgue », and 
the white band inwardly banding the outer area reaches the 
inner margin of fore and hind wings close to the outer and 
anal angles, instead of a good distance inside them. 

Omm&tophorida. 

59. Cyligramma argilloaa ) Walk. 

Ophiusid®. 

60. Achcea Lienardi } Walk. 


XXL— Critical Notea on the Genua Tebennophorus and the 
recent Literature relating to it. By llENKY A. PlIJSBBY, 
Conservator of the Concltological Section, Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

The slugs of this genus having been commented upon lately 
by a number of English and continental authors, who have 
arrived at very different results, it has occurred to the writer 
that a presentation of the subject by one who has studied the 
species in their native forests would not be without interest. 

Firstly, regarding the proper name for the genus. We 
will consider the several designations in the order of their 
publication. 

In 1817 Blainville proposed a genus Limacella with the 
following characters:— 

“ Body limaciform, entirely naked, provided with a foot as 
wide as itself, but separated by a groove. 

u Orifices of the organs of generation widely separated and 
communicating between each other by a furrow which occupies 
the entire right margin of the body.” 

Blainville refers to his plate ii. fig. v, illustrating the type 
species, L. lactijbrmia, 

A moment’s reflection will convince any competent mala* 
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eologist that the above description does not indicate Tebenno- 
phorus } a slug in which the genital organs have a common 
outlet. It cannot be supposed that Blainville has made a 
mistake in observation, because in the same paper he describes 
at length the external anatomy of Veroniceila } and correctly 
locates the orifices. The figure given is equally non¬ 
committal ; so much so that Mr. Cockerell (who supposes 
Limacella to equal Tebennophorus) really cites u figures 
4, 5” instead of 5 only*—his inability to tell Blainville’s 
figure of Limacella (fig. 5) from that of Veronicella (fig. 4) 
being evidence enough that the former is not generically 
recognizable. As to the fact that Mr. Cockerell has found a 
couple of slugs under the name u Limacella lactescens ” in the 
British Museum, which he supposes are the types of L. lacti - 
Jbrmisy it is absolutely irrelevant to the subject. What 
evidence is there beyond the merest guess-work that they are 
Blainville’s types ? And even if they were (a most improbable 
hypothesis!), their mere existence does not constitute publi¬ 
cation. We have nothing to judge LimacelU by save the 
original figures and description, and these certainly indicate a 
type of slug different from Tehennophorus . 

It may also be noted that the name Limacella is preoccu¬ 
pied, having been used by Brard in 1815. If we care to be 
really consistent we must use Limacella in place of Agrio- 
limax 1 

The second name for the genus is P/iilomycwi, Rafincsque. 
This genus, says its author, u differs from Limax by no visible 
mantle, the longer pair of tentacula terminal and club-shaped, 
the shorter tentacula lateral and oblong.” Rafincsque 
describes four species and says there are many more in the 
United States. Not one of those he described has been 
identified with any certainty, and only two species of Tehen¬ 
nophorus occur in the regions visited by him. Rafincsque 
also describes the genus Eumeles~ u differs from Limax by no 
visible mantle, the four tentacula almost in one row in front 
and cylindrical, nearly equal, the smallest pair between the 
larger ones.” Of this genus he describes two species, one of 
which, E . nebulosusy has been recognized by Mr. Cockerell, 
whose penetration and facilities have enabled him to identify 
new or old species which have escaped the observation of 
specialists on the American fauna. 

We will not comment on these Rafinesquian genera; those 
who find slugs corresponding to them should of course use the 

• That this is not mere inadvertence on Mr. Cockerell's part is demon¬ 
strated fay fain remarks on Blainville’* fig. 4 on p. 380 of the * Annals ’ for 
November 1890. 

Ann. & Mag . JV. Hist. Ber. 6. VoL vii. 


13 
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names. Fumeles is especially remarkable, and we would 
invite the attention of conchologists who hunt slugs (in old 
collections of museums and elsewhere) to the unusual arrange¬ 
ment of the tentacles in this genus, and to the fact that a 
number of liafinesque’s species are still at large. 

The genus Meghimatium , v. Haaselt, 1824, was founded on 
a species of this genus from Java, and was quite recognizably 
described. The names Tebcnnopnorus, Binn., and Indiana , 
Benson, were both proposed in 1842, the probable priority 
being in favour of the first. 

Morse in 1864 established the genus Pallifera for a species 
with ribbed jaw. 

This review shows that several names for the genus, more 
or less certainly applying to it, were proposed anterior to 
1842, the date of Tebennophorus . Of these names Philo - 
77 lycus and Meghimatium are the only ones available, Eumeles 
and Limacclla being clearly inapplicable. Since continental 
authors generally have adopted the name Philomycusy it seems 
advisable to retain that designation for the genus if Tebenno * 
phorus must be rejected. 

Philadelphia, 

December 2, 1890. 


XXII.— Natural History Notes from IIM. Indian Marine 
Survey Steamer ( Investigator / Commander R. I\ Hoskyn } 
R.N.y commanding .—No. 21. Note on the Results of the 
last Season's Deep-sea Dredging . By J. W00 D*MaS0N, 

Superintendent of the Indian Museum, and Professor or 
Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College of Bengal, 
and A. Alcock, M.B., Surgeon I. M* S., Surgeon-Natu¬ 
ralist to the Survey. 

[Continued from p. 10,] 

Phylum APPBNDIOULATA. 

Branch Chjetopoda. 

Fragments from mud from 89 to 93 fathoms, from 1810 
fathoms, and from sand from 98 to 102 fathoms, in the Bay 
of Bengal. 
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Branch A it t a k o p o d a. 

Class CEUSTACEA. 

Of this class fifty-three species were obtained, of which 
fifty-one belong to the Malacostraca, and two to the Entomo- 
str&ca. 


Grade M ALA COST It A C A. 

Amongst the fifty-one species belonging to this subclass 
eveiy order except Amphipoda and Cumacoa is represented, 
as follows:— 


Order SCIIIZOPODA. 

Family Lophogastrid®. 

Gnatjiophausia, Suhm. 

At Stations 100 and 102, at 840 and 920 to 690 fathoms 
respectively, two fine specimens were obtained. They are of 
the usual uniform deep lake-colour, and they represent the two 
sections into which Sara has divided this genus. 

1. Qnathophauaia Sarsii , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Belongs to the second section of the genus, in which it 
is nearest allied to Qnathophauaia, Willemocsii. The carapace 
covers the basal third of the first abdominal somite and has 
its dorsal spine produced as far as the posterior end of the 
third abdominal tergum ; its extreme edge is expanded at the 
postcro-inferior angle into a conspicuous rectangular lamina, 
into which neither its lower lateral keel nor its raised rim 
enters. The rostrum, which has lost its tip, appears to have 
been of the same form and proportions. Ocular and antennal 
spines well developed, divergent; the former are slightly 
curved and rather longer and slenderer than the latter. There 
are no branchiostegal spines. The upper half of the posterior 
margin of the carapace on each side and the lateral edges of 
the dorsad spine are minutely denticulated. Each of the five 
anterior abdominal terga has a dorsal keel produced poste¬ 
riorly into a short sharp spina, and two subdorsal keels, and 
the posterior lobes of the pleura acuminate. The telson is 
tricarinate, having a fine median carina in addition to the 
much coarser sublateral ones, and appears to be more pro¬ 
duced at the tip than in any other species. 

Length from tip of rostrum to apex of telson 75 millim. 

13* 
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2. Gnathophausia gracilis , Suhm, var. brevispinis. 

Gnathophausia gracilis, Suhm, Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond. ? Zool. sor. 2, 
vol. i. p. 33, pi. ix. fig. 1; Sara, Chall. Rep. vol. xiii, pt. xxxvii. 
Schizop. p. 48, pi. vii. figs. 0-10. 

Our specimen differs from the one figured by Suhm in the 
small size of the spines of the infero-posterior corners of the 
carapace, the lower one of which is reduced to a minute 
outstanding point only visible when the animal is viewed from 
above. It may perhaps be found to differ also in the form 
and relative proportions of the wing-like antennal and bran- 
chiostegal spines, as well as in other respects, when better 
specimens of the typical form shall be available for com¬ 
parison. In the meantime it will suffice to iudicate it as a 
variety. 

Length from tip of rostrum to apex of telson 82 millirn. 

Both the above specimens would appear to be males. 


Order DECAPODA. 

Family Penaid®. 

Hymenopenjeus, S. I. Smith. 

3. Hymenopenw.us microps } S. I, Smith. 

Hymenopcn&u* ? microps, S. I. Smith, Aun. Rep. Comm. Fish. 1884 
p. 413 [ 09], pi. x. %. 1. ‘ } 

Three specimens have been obtained~a male and a female 
from Station 104.1000 fathoms, and a male from Station 105 
740 fathoms—ot a species answering to Prof, Smith’s dia¬ 
gnosis. They are all coloured a very deep vinous purple 
mottled with black, and are still of a deep wine-red, except 
the last two pairs of legs. r 


SOLENOCERA, LuCftS. 

4. Solenocera Thxtii , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

A strikingly beautiful Penreid of a bright pink colour was 
obtained m fair abundance at Stations 81 and 96, in 89 to 
102 fathoms. It is remarkable for the great development of 
the respiratory mechanism in all its parts, especially the 
branchial chambers, the afferent and efferent divisions of 
which are sharply defined externally by the special promi- 
nence of the coincident parts of the brancluostegite, and 
also for the twin of the antennules. These are s/iorter 
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and broader than those of any of the described species, an<J 
their inner or ensheathing branch is much less deeply semir 
tubular, being indeed only slightly incurved along its lower 
margin and forming by its union with its fellow of the oppo* 
site side a strongly compressed tube, of which the lumen 
appears to be entirely filled by the two flat outer or olfactory 
branches of opposite sides. There is little doubt that this 
special development of the antennules has a causal relation to 
the presence of delicate sense-organs, which, owing to some 
unknown circumstances in the surroundings of the animal, 
stand in special need of protection. 

This form had previously been found at 65 fathoms off 
Chittagong, at 68 fathoms off the Malutnadi Delta, and at 
70 fathoms off the God&vari Delta. 

Gennadas, Spence Bate. 

5. Gennadas parvus , Spence Bate. 

Gennadu* parvu*, Spence Rate, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, (5) viii. p, 101 ; 
aud ‘Challenger* Mocrura, 1888, p. 840, pL lix. 

A male and a female from Station 101, 922 fathoms, and 
Station 103, 1260 fathoms respectively, belong, there is little 
doubt, to the above species, which has such a wide geogra¬ 
phical and bathymetrical range. Both were of a uniform 
deep lake-colour. AmaLrpemms elegans 9 S. I. Smith, is 
prooably the same species. 

IIepomadus, Spence Bate. 

6. Hepomadus ? tener } S. I. Smith. 

ffepomadu* P tener, S. I. Smith, Ann. Rep. Comm. flab. 1884. p. 400 
[66 J, pi. ix. figs. 7 and 8. 

A female specimen was obtained at Station 97, 1310 
fathoms, but is too much maceiated for exact determination. 
Its colour in the fresh state was bright orange. 

Hemipen^us, Spence Bate. 

7. Eemipenmus Oarpenter% } sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Is closely allied to Hemipen&us spinidorsalt's , Spence Bate, 
but differs in the following relations:—The thoracic legs are 
shorter, the three anterior pairs have the ischiopodite stouter, 
and longer in proportion to the succeeding joint, and the two 
last pairs are more filiform ; the exopodites of the abdominal 
appendages are much longer; the rostrum is much weaker 
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and also shorter, barely reaching the apex of the basal joint 
of the antennulary peduncle; the cervical suture appears to 
be more distinct m its dorsal part; and the hooked spine of 
the third abdominal tergum springs right from the autcrior 
end instead of from the middle of the crest. 

One female specimen from Station 97, 1310 fathoms. * 
Colours in the fiesli state bright orange. 

Length from tip of antennal scale to tip of caudal swim- 
meret m a straight line 118 millim. ; length of exopodite of 
first abdominal appendage 42 millim,; length of carapace 
from middle of posterior margin to tip of rostrum 32*5 millim.; 
length of third thoracic leg 46 millim. 


Family Sergestid®. 

Seuoesten, Milne-Edwards. 

8. Sergestes bisuJcatus , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Closely allied to 8. robustus and 8 . mollis y S. I. Smith, hut 
readily distinguishable from both in the cervical being no less 
distinct across the back of the carapace than the gaatro- 
hepatic groove. It differs from 8. mollis , and apparently 
agrees with 8* robustus , in the relative proportions of the joints 
of the antennulary peduncles and in the torni and proportions 
of the eyes, which are comparatively short and very distinctly 
widened from base of peduncle to apex of depressed hemi¬ 
spherical cornea; and it agrees with o. mollis and differs from 
S . robustus in the size of the rostrum. 

Colour in the fresh state deep crimson-lake. 

A female from Station 100, 840 fathoms, and a male from 
Station 105, 740 fathoms. 

Length of male from tip of rostrum to apex of telson 60 
millim., of female 63 millim. 

9. Sergestcs ? arcticu8 } KrOyer. 

Serpcsies arcticus, Kroyer, Monog. Fremstill af Kraeb. Sergertcs, rm. 24, 
CO, tabs. iii. and v. ;* Bpence Ikte, 4 Challenger 9 Macrura, p. 4§u. 

Our only specimen wants the spine on the outer margin of 
the exopodite of the caudal swimmeret said to be present in 
S. arcticus . 

Colour in the fresh state deep crimson-lake. 

From Station 101, 922 fathoms. 
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Family Glyphocrangonid®. 
Glythocranuon, A. Milne-Ed wards. 

The described species may, with the undescribed ones in 
our collection, be artificially arranged in three groups as 
follows:— 

(1) Species with the anterior moiety of the fourth or lateral 
crest * produced and expanded at its anterior end into a single 
huge vertically-coin pressed spine, which extends far beyond 
the level of the supraorbital margin of the carapace, and with 
the ridges and other elevations of the dorsal integument 
generally more or less sharp and roughly tuberculose.— G. 
aouleatum , A. M.-Edw., Spence Bate (=6r. Agassizii, S. I. 
Smith), G* regal is, Spence Bate, and the following species, 
which, though not belonging to last season’s collection, we 
think may be appropriately described here. 

10. [Gtyphocrangon investigator is, sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Allied to G . aculeata and G. regalis , but distinguishable 
at a glance from the former by the posterior moiety of the 
third carapacial crest not being produced anteriorly into a 
spine and from botli by its much more tuberculose cephalo- 
thorax and abdomen. From the latter, to which it is the 
more nearly allied, it further differs iu having the posterior 
moiety of the third and fourth crests dentate and the lateral 
margins and carinm of the tclsou sharply tuberculate for 
rather more than the basal third of their length. From G. 
spinicauda , A. M.-Edw., which, from Spence Bate’s remark, 
would appear also to belong to this group, it differs in having 
tire anterior moiety of the fourth crest undivided. 

“The ground-colour” of this striking form 41 is old ivory- 
white with orange-white markings on tips of spines, &c, j 
the eyes are magenta.” (G. M. Giles.) 

Twenty-four specimens, of which three are adult (two of 
them ovigerous) females, were obtained at a single haul in 
lai. 10° #6' N., long. 92° 24' E., in 272 fathoms. 

Length of rostrum 14*5 millim., of carapace from orbital to 
posterior margin 25 millim., of abdomen 51 millim*; total 

* To facilitate the following descriptions the carapacial crests, of which 
there are seven pairs, may be named 44 dorsal/* u subdorsal," “ sublateral/* 
44 lateral/* 44 submarginay" 44 anteiaarginal/’ and 44 marginal/’or may be 
simply numbered i to 7 in the order of their succession from the mid- 
dorsal line downwards on each side. The specific characters are taken 
from the four uppermost. 
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length 90*5 millim.; width between points of spines of lateral 
crests 20 millim. 

A single adult (ovigerous) female was subsequently obtained 
in lat. 20° 17' 30" N., long. 88° 5G E., in 193 fathoms, in 
company with Nephropsis Carpenteri .] 

(2) Species with the anterior moiety of the fourth crest 
divided into two ports produced anteriorly into moderate 
spines, the anterior of which never approaches the level of 
the supraorbital margin, and with the ridges and other eleva¬ 
tions of the dorsal integument more or less sharp and roughly 
tuberculosc.— G. seulpiusy 8. I. Smith, G. granulosisy G* 
podager ) and Q . rimapesy Spence Bate, and the following:— 

11. Glyphocrangon prwnonota } sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Allied to G. sculptas and G. granulosis , but distinguishable 
at a glance from the former by the great strength and dis¬ 
tinctness of all the crests, but especially of the dorsal and 
sulxlorsal (first and second), which are strongly toothed; by 
the posterior moiety of the sublateral (third) crest not ter¬ 
minating anteriorly in a tubercle; by the anterior moiety of 
the lateral (fouith) crest being merely divided by a notch and 
not reduced to two spines; by its more strongly tuberculate 
abdomen ; by the pleura of the fifth abdominal somite being 
bispinose instead of trispinose; by the form of the dactylo- 

E oclites of the fourth ana fifth pair, which are simply pointed; 
y the teeth at the base of the rostrum being larger than the 
teeth of the rostrum itself; and probably in other details. It 
apparently agrees with G . granulosis in the strength and 
armature of the dorsal and subdorsal crests, but it differs ill 
its narrower body; in the rostrum extending fully one third 
of its length beyond the antennulary peduncle; in the poste¬ 
rior moieties of the sublatcral and lateral (third and fourth) 
crests not being tuberculose, and the former of them not 
ending anteriorly in a strong cusp ; and in the spines of the 
anterior moiety of the lateral (fourth) crest not being ao 
large. From comparison with G . podager and <?. nmapes it 
is altogether excluded by the simple dactylopodites of its 
fourth and fifth pairs of legs. 

Two males and one female from Station 104.1000 fathoms. 
Colours in the fresh state deep pink; colour of eyes in 
spirit dark purple. 

Length of rostrum 21*75 millim., of carapace from orbital 
to posterior margin 22 millim., of abdomen 59 millim.: total 
length 107 millim. 
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(3) Species in which the anterior moiety of the fourth crest 
is undivided and terminates anteriorly in a single small spine, 
and the ridges and tubercles of the occasionally pubescent 
dorsal integument are more or less blunt and smooth.— G* 
long iron tr in, S. I. Smith, (i. hastacauda and G. acuminata^ 
Spence Bate, ?G. nobi/is . A. Milne-Edwards, and the two 
following species, of which the first, though belonging to the 
collection of a previous season, may fitly be introduced here:— 

12. [Glyphocrangon Gilesii , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Distinguished not only trom all the other members of its 
group, but also from all the other species of the genus, by 
possessing the full complement of complete crests on lioth 
divisions of the carapace, the anterior moiety of the third 
crest being developed and produced anteriorly into a small 
spine just as in the case of the fourth ciest. The gastric 
moiety of the second crest is divided into three parts, the 
foremost of which is produced into a minute spinule. There 
is a small tubercle in the gastro-rostral groove between the 
front ends of the dorsal (first) crests. With these exceptions 
the integument of the carapace is quite smooth and, except on 
the summits of the crests, which are very distinctly foveolate- 
rtigose, somewhat polished. Except for the median crests 
and transverse grooves the sculpture of the abdominal terga 
is obsolete. The pleura of the four intermediate somites are 
bispinose at the extremities, with the smaller tooth posterior 
in the first three and anterior in the last, where the posterior 
spine rivals the single spine of the last pleuron. The antennal 
spine is longer and horizontally more expanded than the 
anterolateral, which is invisible from above. The dacfcylo- 
pjodites of the fourth and fifth pairs of legs are lanceolate and 
simply acute at the tips. 

A single female was obtained on the 8th December, 1887, 
eight miles south*east of Cinque Island, in the Andaman 
Sea. in 500 fathoms; bottom green mud. 

The colour in spirit is ivory-white, with the tips of the 
spines, rostrum, ana telson ana the summits of the crests pale 
orange* 

Length of rostrum 11 millim., of carapace 13*75, of abdo¬ 
men 33 ; total 56*75 millim.] 

13. Glyphocrangon unguiculata , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Closely allied to the preceding; differs in the carapace and 
abdomen being covered with a very thin, filmy, delicate, and 
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deciduous velvety pubescence; in the Anterior moiety of the 
sublateral crest being reduced to a thin, interrupted, unarmed 
wrinkle ; in the anterior or gastric moiety of the subdorsal 
crest being broken up into a diffused, coarsiak, subtubercu- 
lose wrinkling, terminated anteriorly by a spine j in the dorsal 
ciests being subtubciculose; in the antennal and antcro- 
lateial spines being more divergent in a aide view, or. in other 
words, loss horizontal; in the postero-inferior angle of the 
second and third abdominal pleura being angular rather than 
spinoso ; and, finally, in the outer margin of the dactylopo- 
dites of the fourth ami fifth pair of legs l*eing produced near 
the apex into a minute incurved claw. 

Two egg-laden females from Station 105, 740 fathoms. 
Coloui in life delicate pink ; eyes in epiut dark purple. 
Total length from tip of rostrum to apex of telson 73 5 
millim.; of carapace, from supra-orbital to posterior margin, 
18 millim.; of rostrum, troru supia-oibital margin to apex, 
13 millim.; of abdomen with telson 44 millim. 

Family MiersiidiB. 

Epjiykina, S. L Smith. 

Ephyrina , S I. Hiuitli, Pioc U 8 Nat. Mus, 1885, p. 500 
Tromocanx, Spence Bate, ‘ Challenger' Mucruia, 1888, p, 8*15, 
pi cxxx\ i. tig. i. 

14. Ephyrina Hoskynii , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Closely allied to Ephyrina Benedicti , S. I. Smith (=« TVo- 
piocaris planipts, Spence Bate), but differs in having the 
carapace and the rostrum shorter, the latter not quite reaching 
the corne® and terminating abruptly in a vertical sinuoua 
margin; the eyes apparently smaller, and the third abdo¬ 
minal segment non-produced. 

This exceedingly delicate specimen was in the fresh state 
of a dark red colour. 

From Station 105, 740 fathoms. 

Length from front margin of rostrum to apex of telson 60 
millim. 


Hoplophorus, Milne-Edwards, 

15. Hoplophorus Smithii , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

A small species from Station 62,1439 fathoms, and Station 
103, 1260 fathoms, apparently distinguished from previously 
described species by the smallness of the spine at the postoro* 
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inferior angle of the carapace and by the pleura of the first 
abdominal somite being strongly eraarginate, but not apinose. 
at its antero-inferior angle. The efferent branchial channel 
is extremely large. The rostrum, which is -^-toothed, 
descends to the first infra-marginal tooth, whence it is straight 
and slightly ascendant; its length, measured from its tip to 
the supra-orbital margin, is equal to the interval between the 
last-named point and the hinder margin of the second abdo¬ 
minal somite. The spiniform process of the third abdominal 
tergum is more than twice as large as those of the two other 
segments, which are subequal. 

Colours in life blight pink, in spirit strongly iridescent. 

The specimen from Station 103 measures 50 millim. from 
tip of rostrum to apex of tclson ; it was alive and active 
when brought on board. 

AcaNTHKPIITRA, A. Milne-Edwarda. 

1G. Aeanlhephyra curtirostris y sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Closely allied to A . acatifrona , Spence Bate, differing 
therefrom in its shorter and smaller carapace and in its much 
less produced rostrum, which does not reach beyond the middle 
of the terminal joint of the antennulary peduncle and is armed 
on its upper margin with nine minute saw-like teeth, on its 
lower with a single strongish spine. The ocular papilla 
embraces the cornea. 

Two males from Station 100, 840 fathoms, and one from 
Station 104, 1000 fathoms. 

Length from tip of rostrum to apex of telson 85 millim. 

17. Aeanlhephyra, hrachytehon%8 } Spence Bate. 

Aeanlhephyra brachytelaoma, Spence Bate, i Challenger ’ Macrura. 

1888, p. 753, pi exxvi. tig. 7. 

From Station 104,1000 fathoms, eight specimens, of which 
two are fine adult males, and two mutilated specimens from 
740 fathoms at Station 105. 

Colours in the fresh state deep crimson-lake. 

Length from tip of rostrum to apex ot telson about 120 
millim. 


Family Alplmida. 

Lorodotes, Spence Bate. 

18. Dorodote* rejlea;u9 } Spence Bate. 

Dorodotes rtfkruB, Spence Bate, * Challenger * Macrura, p. 678, pi. cxvi. 
fig. 8. 
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Six fine males from Station 97, 1310 fathoms, coloured 
bright pink, and one ovigerous female of moderate size from 
Station 62, 1439 fathoms. 

The eggs are of two sizes and colours, the sma Her being 
light brown, the larger bright pink like the mother, the 
difference in colour and size being due to the formation of an 
embryo. 

When brought on board the carapace of every specimen 
was covered with a thick greasy secretion, probably cutieular 
in origin: in spirit the carapace still has a greasy appearance. 


IIetkrocarpus, A. Milne-Edwards. 

19. Ihterocarpus Alphomi , Spence Bate. 

lleterocarpu* Alphomi , Sponco Bate, 1 Challenger ’ Macrurft, 1888, 
p. 632, pi. cxii. tig. 1. 

Nine specimens, of which four arc adult males, one an ovi¬ 
gerous female, and four immature males, were obtained at 
Station 105, 740 fathoms. 

The colour in the fresh state is deep pink. 

Length of male, from tin of rostrum to apex of telson, 137 
millim.; of female 103 millim. 

Family Pasiphaid®. 

Parapasiphak, S. I. Smith. 

20. Parapasiphak latirostris , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

This fine species is distinguished by its high and short 
foliaceous rostrum, .which barely reaches to the extremity of 
the eyes, is strongly arched above, is biapinoae at its apex, 
and is preceded by five or six small teeth on the gastric 
region; by the come® occupying the whole extent of the 
apex of the depressed peduncles; and by the crest of the 
fourth abdominal tergum being produced backwards in the 
middle line into a sharp spine. 

The single specimen is a female. 

It was obtained at Station 105, in 740 fathoms, and in the 
fresh state was coloured a deep lurid red. 

Length 103 millim. 

21. Parapanpha'4 A1 cochi, sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

A smaller species taken at Station 101, 922 fathoms. It 
is distinguished by its short eye-stalks and globular corneas, 
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and by the form of the rostrum^ which terminates abruptly 
a little behind the anterior margin of the carapace in a vertical 
sinuous edge, much as in Ephyrina lloskunii • 

Colour in the fresh state deep crimson-lake. 

One male specimen, measuring G4 millim. from the anterior 
margin of carapace to apex of telson. 

Family Nematocarcinida. 

Nematocaroinus, A. Milne-Edwards. 

22. Nematocarcinus tenuipes ) Spence Bate. 

Nemafocurcimis tmuipen, Spence Bate, ‘ Challenger ’ Macrura, 1888, 
p, 8J2, pi. cxxxii. %, 0. 

Station 97, 1310 fathoms, four specimens; Station 104, 
1000 fathoms, two specimens. 

Colouis in the fresh state bright orange. 

Family Homarid®. 

PiiOBEKUS, A. Milne-Edwards. 

23. Phoherus ccrcus , A. Milne-Edwards, 
var. nov. sublevis , Wood-Mason. 

Fhoberns cams, A. Milno-Kdwarde, Ann. Sci. Nat. (6) xi. 1881, 4, p. 1. 

Phoben# tenuimanu*, Spence Bate, * Challenger ’ Macrnra, 1888, p. 171, 
pl». xxi., xxii. 

Our specimen differs from those of the * Blake * and < Chal¬ 
lenger/ which seem to be identical, only in having one spine 
instead of three on the upper margin of the rostrum, and the 
carapace and dorsal integument generally less spinose. 

Length from tip of rostrum to apex of telson 118 millim.; 
from extremity of extended chelae to apex of telson 177 
millim. 

Colour delicate pink. 

One male specimen from Station 105, 740 fathoms. 

Nephrophis, Wood-Mason. 

24, Nephropsis atlantica, Norman, 

Nepb'epsu atfantica, Norman, Pro©. Roy. Soc, Edinb. 1881-82, vol. xi. 
p. 084. 

Six specimens (four males and two females), from Station 
105, 740 fathoms, agreeing with Canon Norman’s excellent 
description of the male* 
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The species is abundantly distinct from N. Affaseizii 
(= aculeatus ), which, so far as the figure goes, is indistin~ 
guishable from N, Htewartii. 

Fig*. 4. 



Nephropm atlantim, Norman, <J, nat. ai&e. 


Of our specimens one has three pairs, one two and a half 
pairs, three two pairs, and one a pair and a half of lateral 
spines on the rostral margins. 

Colours in life pink, with a broad white longitudinal dorsal 
stripe. 

Family Thalassinida. 

Callianassa, Leach. 

25. Callianawa , sp. 

Two specimens, probably male and female, of a small 
species from Station 76, 93 fathoms. 

Colours in life deep-sea pink. 
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Family Eryontid®. 

Willemoesia, Grote. 

26. Willemoesia forceps } A. Milne-Ed wards. 

Willcmonia forceps* A. Miiue-Edward*, Bull. Mua. Comp. Zool. vol. viii. 

1880, p. 04. 

One female specimen, of a bright pink colour, in length 
(measured from front margin of carapace to apex of telson) 99 
millira., from Station 62, 1439 fathoms ; and one male and 
one female specimen, of a milk-white colour, measuring 
respectively 84 milliru. and 82 millira., from Station 97, 
1310 fathoms. 


Pentacheles, Spence Bate. 

27. Pentacheles , sp. 

A single specimen, with the chelipeds wanting, from Station 
105. 740 fathoms. 

Colour pale pink. 

28. ?Pentacheles (?immature). 

At Station 102 ; 920 to 690 fathoms, a very remarkable 
specimen was obtained, which may best be described for our 
present purpose as a Pentacheles with a globularly inflated 
carapace and all the spines of its dorsal integument of larva¬ 
like length and sharpness. It recalls a good deal the curious 
larva which Spence Bate lias described and figured (* Chal¬ 
lenger ’ Macrurn, fig. 30, after a drawing by Willeraoes von 
Suhm) under the name of u Eryoneicus ccpcusP We believe 
that notwithstanding its great size—36 millira. in length—it 
is an immature form of some species of Pentacheles } bearing 
to the adult form a relation similar to that which exists 
between a just-hatched and an adult crayfish. 

Our specimen speaks to the accuracy of Willemoes von 
Siihm’s drawing of that which, there is little doubt, is only a 
very much younger stage. 

Length 36 tnillim. 

Colour in the fresh state pink. 

Family Parapaguridae. 

Pakapaqurus, S. I. Smith. 

29* Parapagurus ubyssorum, A. Milne-Edwards, MS. 

Parapagunu abyssorum, Henderson, 'Challenger’ Anomura, p. 87, 
pi. k. tig, 2. 

One fine specimen at Station 105, 740 fathoms. 

Colour in the fresh state pink. 
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The animal was sheltered in a fine colony of an Epizoanthm 
similar to the figure of Epizoanthm paguriphilm } \ trrxW^ in 
Professor S. I. Smith’s paper in rroc. U. S. Nat. Mua. 
vol. iii. 1883. 


Paourodes, Henderson. 

30. Pagurodes } sp. 

All the dead shells of Rostellaria delicatula brought up at 
Stations 81 and 96 were tenanted by a small hermit-crab 
which fits fairly well into this genus. Its colour in the 
fresh state was bright pink, similar to the colour of the 
animals whose shells were appropriated. 

Family Galatheida. 

Galacantha, A. Milne-Edwards. 

31. Galacantha areolata , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

A fine species closely allied to Galacantha rostrata , A. 
Milne-Edwards, but differing in its more distinctly areolatod 
and more coarsely granulated carapace, and by having the 
apex of the horizontal portion of the rostrum short and 
minutely bifid, as well as hi some other particulars. 

One male specimen from Station 97, 1310 fathoms. 

Colour, including the corneas, dull milky orange. 

Length 46 millim. 

Munidopbis, Whiteavcs. 

32. Munidopsis ciliata , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Closely allied to M until apsis brevimanaj Henderson, differ¬ 
ing in having the transverse scale-like elevations of the cara¬ 
pace (which apparently also differ in form and distribution) 
and the ridges of the abdomen fringed with forwardly- 
directed hairs ; and the lateral margins of the carapace armed 
with six spines, of which the foremost is only half the size of 
the supra-antennal, while the first of the four between the 
two divisions of the cervical groove is much larger than the 
supra-antennal, and the sixth is about the same size as the 
first and third. 

One male specimen from Station 97, 1310 fathoms. 

Colours in the fresh state milk-white. 

Total length from apex of rostrum to apex of telson 
millim.; length of carapace from posterior margin to apex of 
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rostrum 18 millim.; breadth of carapace between posterior 
and second third 10*5 millim. ; length of chelipeds 19 millim.; 
length of rostrum 5 millim. 

33. Munidopsts stglirostris , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Allied to Munidopsts curcirotitra, Whiteaves, differing in 
ihe somewhat slenderer rostrum passing off more suddenly 
from the fore margin of the carapace; in the spine of the 
antcro-latcral angle being larger; in the presence behind the 
root of the rostrum of a pair of minute forwardly-directed 
spinules supported on small eminences, in place of the pair of 
well-developed spines seen in the same position in the prece¬ 
ding and other species ; in the absence of medio-dorsal spines 
on the carapace and abdominal terga; and in the spinose cheli¬ 
peds and legs. In the chelipeds the basipodite bears a spine at 
the apex of its hinder angle; the ischiopodite two near the apex, 
one below, the other above; the rncrupodite lour, two above 
and two below, at the apex, besides three or four on the shaft 
towards the distal cud ; and the carpopodite also four in a 
similar position ; while the chelm, in which the fingers are 
equal in length to the palms, are unarmed. In the legs the 
carpopodite and mcropodite each bear a spine at the upper 
apex. The corneas appear to be narrower and more elon¬ 
gated, being distinctly cylindrical in the basal half. 

Colour in the fresn state dull orange-pink, including the 
corneas: in spirit pure ivory-white, with the non-facetcd 
corneas yellow. 

Two female specimens from Station 105, 740 fathoms. 

Total length 54 millim.; length of carapace 18*5, of ros¬ 
trum 11 millim.; breadth of carapace between tridentate lobes 
behind antero-lateral tooth 15*5 millim.; length of chelipeds 
40 millim. 


ElaSMONOTUS, A. Milne-Edwards. 

34. Elasmonotus Edwardsii , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Body and all the appendages completely clothed with a 
dense velvety pubescence. The carapace is moderately con¬ 
vex in all directions, but especially transversely ana over 
the gastric region, which is delimited from the bisected cardiac 
region and from the hepatic regions by a transverse groove. 
The lostrum is porrect. acute, triangular, with straight sides 
and roof-shaped dorsal surface. The anterior margin of the 
carapace is armed rather farther from the middle lino than 
Ann , & Mag . N, Hist. Ser. 6. VoL vii. 14 
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from the antero-lateral angle with a small triangular spine, 
the point of which is opposite the chink-like interval between 
the eyes and the antennal bases; the antero-lateral angle is 
slightly produced, and the interval between it and the supra- 
antennal spine is roundly emarginate; the lateral margin is 
divided by two notches into two lobes, the anterior and shorter 
of which, answering to the interval between the two divisions 
of the cervical groove, is vertically compressed, somewhat 
expanded laterally, subacute at the edge, and produced ante¬ 
riorly into a blunt tooth ; the peduncles of the eyes are indis- 
tinguishably ankylosod together and immovably united with 
the rostium and antennulary sternum, and give off from thoir 
inner side a long spine, which, being applied by its base to 
the under surface of the rostrum, presents the appearance of 
an orbital cave terminating anteriorly in a preocular spine, 
while the cornea on its outer side looks like an eye retracted 
into its orbit. The chclipeds and legs are short and stout; 
the ischiopodites of the former are armed at the apex above 
and below with one spine, the meropodites with four along 
their posterior angles (two on their inner and two on their 
outer apices), the carpopodites with one on the inner side; 
while the second, third, and fourth pairs of legs are armed on 
the upper margin of the meropodites with increasing series of 
seven^ six, and five spines respectively, and on the upper 
margin of the carpopociites with three. 

One male from Station 97, KUO fathoms, the colour in the 
fresh state being milk-white, including the eornem. Inspirit 
the corneas are yellow. 

Total length 45 millim.; length of carapace 24 millim., of 
rostrum, from rostro-ocular suture to apex, 6 millim,; breadth 
of carapace across anterior lobes 15‘4, of chelipeda 24 millim. 


It is a remarkable circumstance that no specimens of the 
genera Galathea f Munida , and Eumunida were obtained during 
the past season, although in previous seasons specimens of one 
or other of them have not been uncommon in the trawl and 
on the tangles. 


[To be continued.] 
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XXIII.— On some Disputed Points in Teleostean Embryology, 
By J. T. Cunningham, M.A., Naturalist to the Marine 
Biological Association. 

At the time when Balfour wrote his * Comparative Embryo¬ 
logy 1 less was known concerning the development of the 
Tefeostei than concerning that of any other class of the Verfce- 
bvata. But since that time explorations in this field have 
been very numerous, and the results obtained have not only 
brought our knowledge of Teleostean development up to the 
level of that of the embryology of Elasmobranchs, but have 
in many cases given quite a new meaning to processes pre¬ 
viously observed in the development of other types. Inter- 

i notations and conceptions that appeared satisfactory when 
bunded on a comparison of Elasmobranchs, Amphibia, and 
Sauropsida have been found to be inconsistent with the 

E henomerm presented by Teleostean ova, and have therefore 
ad to be either modified or abandoned. But the absence of 
anything like sound criticism in biology allows all the nume¬ 
rous memoirs and papers that have been published on the 
subject during recent years to claim equal authority, although 
there is little agreement or harmony among them. My 
purpose in this paper is to draw attention to the points which 
Have been firmly established by satisfactory evidence and to 
distinguish the sound from the unsound among recent descrip¬ 
tions and arguments. 

The Structure of the Mature Ovum, 

The ovum at the moment it leaves the oviduct of the female 
consists of the ovicell enveloped by a capsule or membrane 
which is everywhere in contact with it. The ovicell consists 
of a small quantity of protoplasm and a larger quantity of 
nutritive material or deutoplasm. In the usual type of pelagic 
ovum the deutoplasm forms a continuous homogeneous mass 
which is transparent, and the protoplasm forms a complete 
thin envelope around it. In many ova, e, g. those of many 
species of the Gadidae and Pleuronectidiu, there is no other 
element in the ovicell than the pellucid yolk and the peripheral 
pellicle of protoplasm ; but in many other pelagic ova, e, g . 
those of the gurnard ( Trigla) and mackerel (Scomber scomber ), 
there is in addition a somewhat large globule of oil. In some 
ova there are numerous oil-globules. Professor W. 0. 
McIntosh, in his review of my i Treatise on the Sole * (IIV 

14* ’ 
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says that I do not now hold the view that oil-globulcs occur 
in the perivitellinc space. It is true that in a paper published 
in 1885, when I described the movement of the oil-globule of 
the egg of Trigla gurnardus , 1 was led into the error in 
supposing that the oil-globule moved between the naked 
surface of the yolk and the vitelline membrane. At that 
time I gave no further study to the ovum of the gurnard nor 
had I studied any other ovum containing oil-globules; 
but before the paper by Professors McIntosh and E. E. 
Prince was published 1 had, in my paper on the development 
of Teleostcans occurring in the neighbourhood of Plymouth 
(4), already explained that the oil-globule in the ovum of the 
mackerel and the gurnard is situated within the thin pellicle 
of protoplasm which encloses the yolk. My words were:— 
u Thus it is evident that the yolk is to be regarded as a liquid 
enclosed within a layer of protoplasm continuous with the 
blastoderm, and at the surface of this liquid, next the proto¬ 
plasmic layer, moves the oil-globule.” 

Of course these remarks of mine were intended to apply to 
Scomber and Trigla only, not to the relations of tlie oil- 
globules in all ova. But Prof*. Prince, the pupil and fellow- 
worker of Prof. M4ntosh,in his paper on what he was pleased 
to call u oleaginous spheres” in Teleostean ova (8), stated 
that in some eggs the oil-globules occur outside the yolk in 
the perivitelline space. His words are (foe. cit. p. 88) :— 
u The oil-globule in truth occupies different situations in 
different species, occurring within the yolk-mass or outside it 
in the perivitelline space, or rather in a fossa or pocket 
indenting the surface of the yolk. Examples of the latter 
condition are afforded by the Gadoid ovum studied by Hseckel 
and by Motella mustela } Lophius piscatorius } Molva vulgari$ } 
and other forms.” In the recent large memoir of Professors 
M'lntosh and Prince (9) I find no reference to or contradic¬ 
tion of this statement, and yet there can be little doubt that 
it is as eiToncouB as my own earlier remark concerning the 
oil-globule in Trigla —the truth being that in the cases men* 
tinned by Prince the oil-globules are enveloped by a proto 
plasmic pellicle continuous with the protoplasmic layer which 
envelops the yolk and are therefore immovable. In fact in 
the case of Trigla and Scomber in the course of development 
the oil-globule becomes enveloped by the protoplasm of the 
periblast, and the periblast is formed by the increase in thick-* 
ness of the original protoplasmic envelope of the yolk. 

In all non-pclagic ova, and in some pelagic, the yolk itself, 
apart from the presence of oil-globules, is heterogeneous ana 
discontinuous. It usually in this case consists of a large 
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number of yolk-spherules of various sizes, strictly comparable 
with the yolk-spherules of an Elasraobranch or Sauropsidan. 
In all cases where such separate yolk-spherules occur they are 
separated by strands and bands of protoplasm which are ulti¬ 
mately continuous with the protoplasm of the blastodisc and 
the cortical protoplasm of the vitellus. 

I pointed out in my paper in the i Journal of the Marine 
Biological Association , (4) that the continuous homogeneous 

J rolk of the typical pelagic ovum was to be regarded as a single 
arge yolk-spherc representing the numerous yolk-spherules 
of such an egg jis that of the herring or salmon, fused together, 
all the protoplasm being thus driven to the external surface of 
the vilellus. And I also pointed out that eggs like that of 
the sole with a single external layer of yolk-segments formed 
an intermediate condition, in which, while most of the yolk- 
spherules had fused together, a few still remained separated 
by protoplasmic partitions. Development shows this to be 
the true account of the matter, for in the ovarian development 
of typical pelagic ova the homogeneous yolk is actually pro¬ 
duced by the coalescence of distinct yolk-spherules. Agassiz 
and Whitman, in one of their beautiful memoirs (7), describe 
a layer of yolk-segments exactly similar to that in the sole, in 
an egg which they identify as that of Temnodon saltator. 
They fail to find any explanation of these yolk-segments, 
but they distinctly retract their previous conclusion that 
the segments indicated a partial segmentation of the yolk 
connected with the segmentation of the blastoderm, and 
partially representing the segmentation of the yolk in the 
Amphibian ovum. Examination of sections has shown them 
that these yolk-segments have nothing to do with either the 
segmentation of the blastoderm or the nuclei of the periblast. 

In spite of this retraction by Agassiz and Wnitman of 
their previous conclusion M‘Intosh and Prince in their large 
memoir (9, p. 720) still refer to the yolk-segments in the 
eggs of Jbnnodon saltator and of the common sole as a rudi¬ 
mentary survival of the nucleated yolk-cells formed by the 
process of segmentation in the ova of Amphibians, Petra - 
myzon , &c. The memoir of Agassiz and Whitman in which 
they repudiate this interpretation is mentioned by McIntosh 
and Prince in their bibliographical list; but apparently Pro¬ 
fessor Prince, who we are told is responsible for the embryo- 
logical part of the memoir, had not read all the works he refers 
to* Professor Prince does not allude to the obvious obstacle 
to any comparison between the yolk-segments in the egg of 
the sole ami the yolk-cells of the Amphibian ovum, namely 
that the former are developed in the ovary long before fertiU* 
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nation has occurred or segmentation has commenced. He 
even goes so far as to include the yolk-segments in polagic 
Clupeoid ova, e. y. that of the sprat, in his interpretation. If 
he followed out this interpretation to its logical consequences 
he would have to maintain that segmentation in the Ciupeoida 
and the sole proceeds to a great extent in the ovary before the 
egg is extruded and before it has been fertilized. 

The capsule which contains the ovicell may be a single 
continuous layer or may consist of two more or less distinct 
layers. It lias been usually held, in accordance with the 
definitions adopted by Balfour in his 1 Comparative Embryo¬ 
logy,’ that a vitelline membrane is a primary egg-membrane 
formed in the ovary by the protoplasm of the ovum, while an 
egg-membrane formed by the follicular epithelium is to be 
called a chorion. The term zona radiata is, according to 
Balfour, to be applied to vitelline membranes which contain 
numerous radial pores. Thus it is clear that a vitelline 
membrane may or may not be a zona radiata, but a zona 
radiata is always a vitelline membrane. Therefore it was 
scarcely necessaiy for Prof. APIntosh to say that in my 
1 Treatise on the Dole’ I call the zona radiata the vitelline 
membrane. 

But it must be remembered that it is customary to call the 
envelope of the Teleostean egg the vitelline membrane, 
although it has not yet been proved beyond a doubt that it ia 
formed by the action of the protoplasm of the ovurn. I have 
shown conclusively that the processes of the egg-capsule in 
Myxine are formed last in the development of that capsule in 
the ovary j the internal part of the capsule is formed firsthand 
it iucieases in thickness by addition to the outer side. Now 
the action of the ovum itself could only add new material to 
the internal suiface of the egg-capsule, not to the external 
surface. Therefore the egg-capsule in Myxine must be formed 
in pait at least by the follicular epithelium. Since many 
Teleostean ova possess processes of the capsule similar to 
those of Myxine, o. g. IUlone , the outer pait of the envelope 
of these ova must also be formed by the follicular epithelium; 
for the processes aio the last part of the egg-membrane to be 
developed, not the first. Wliether in some ova the whole of 
the egg-membrane is developed by the egg from without 
inwards, or whether part is always derived from the egg and 

only is discernible, 1 see no objection to following the example 
of such writers as Hmckel, Khfliker, and Waldeyet, and calling 
it simply the vitelline membrane. The term zofia radiata ia 
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not a satisfactory one, for zona means a girdle or belt and not 
a hollow sphere like the membrane to which it is applied* 
while radiata certainly does not mean u provided with minute 
tubes vertical to the surfaces.” The large memoir of Pro¬ 
fessors M‘In tosh and Prince. (9) gives no fresh evidence as to 
the development of the vitelline membrane; the paper of 
lwakawa (12) to which they refer is not conclusive, nor are 
ScharfFs observations in his paper u On the Intra-Ovarian 
Egg of some Osseous Fishes ” (13). 


Segmentation . 

It will be convenient to take Balfour’s summary of the 
then state of knowledge in his * Comparative Embryology ’ 
(1885) as our starting-point in considering this question. At 
that time the process of segmentation had not been followed 
step by step from its beginning to its end. Balfour says:— 
li In hardened specimens a small cavity amongst the segmen¬ 
tation-spheres may be present at any early stage ; but it is 
probably an artificial product, and in any case has nothing to 
do with the true segmentation-cavity, which does not appear 
till near the close of segmentation. The peripheral layer of 
granular matter continuous with the germinal disk does not 
undergo division, but it becomes during the segmentation 
specially thickened; and, while remaining thicker in this 
region, gradually grows inwards, so as to form a continuous 
subblastodermic layer. In this layer nuclei appear which are 
equivalent to those in the Elasmobranch ovum. A con¬ 
siderable number of these nuclei often become visible simul¬ 
taneously, and they are usually believed to arise spontaneously, 
though this is still doubtful. Around these nuclei portions of 
protoplasm are segmented off, and cells are thus formed 
which enter the blastoderm and have nearly the same destina¬ 
tion as the homologous cells of the Elasmobranch ovum. 
During the later stages of segmentation one end of the 
blastoderm becomes thickened and forms the embryonic 
swelling, and a cavity appears between the blastoderm and 
the yolk which is excentrically situated near the non- 
embryonic part of the blastoderm. This cavity is the true 
segmentation-cavity. 

” In Leuoiscus rutilus Bambeke describes a cavity as 
appearing in the middle of the blastoderm during the later 
stages of segmentation. From his figures it might be 
supposed that this cavity was equivalent to the segmentation- 
cavity of ElasmobranchB in its earliest condition; but 
Bambeke states that it disappears and has no connexion with 
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the true segmentation-cavity. Bambefee and other iavcsti- 
gators have failed to recognize the homology of the segmen¬ 
tation-cavity in Teleostei, Elasmobranchii, Amphibia, &c” 

In his account of segmentation in the general portion of 
his woik Balfour says that simple segmentation leads to 
the formation of a hollow vesicle or blastosphere enclosing 
a central cavity, which is called the segmentation-cavity or 
cavity of von Baer. In German works this cavity is called 
sometimes u Furchungshohle,” sometimes “ Keimhohle ; ” 
ami some English embryologists speak of it as the subger- 
minnl cavity or germinal cavity. 

In my paper “On the Relations of the Yolk to the Gastrula 
in Telcosteans ff (2) I described the history and relations of the 
segmentation-cavity as they are Been in the living pelagic 
and tiansparent ova of the cod, haddock, and whiting. I 
showed theie tliat the segmentation-cavity does not become 
visible as a distinct space between the centre of the blasto- 
deim and the protoplasmic envelope of the yolk (periblast) 
until the commencement of the invagination or the appearance 
of the hypoblastic ring. I showed that the cavity never 
exists Inneath the germinal ring nor beneath the embryonic 
or dorsal ludiment. I showed that in the process of the 
envelopment of the yolk by the blastoderm the whole of the 
geiminal ring becomes used up in the formation and increase 
of the dorsal rudiment, and tliat the central part of the blasto- 
deim with the segmentation-cavity beneath it conies to form 
the ventral portion or yolk-sac of the embryo and larva. 

Before this paper of minewas written Agassiz and Whitman, 
in a paper “On the Development of some relagic Fish-Eggs 
,(()) had demonstrated very clearly and conclusively the exact 
nature of the processes which tuxe place during segmentation 
in the pelagic ovum. Hoffmann (14) had previously asserted, 
and supported the assertion with beautiful ideal figureshaving 
no relation to reality, that the first nuclear division took place 
lioiizontally and produced two new nuclei, one vertically 
above the other, the upper giving rise afterwards to the celfs 
of the blastoderm, the multiplication of the lower forming 
the nuclei of the unsegmented periblast. Agassiz and Whit¬ 
man showed that up to the four-cell stage there is no distinc¬ 
tion between periblast and blastoderm, the cells being 
continuous with one another below and externally with the 
protoplasmic pellicle which envelops the yolk. But at the 
sixteen-cell stage they showed that the four central cells have 
separated from a thin layer of protoplasm below which covers 
the yolk, and are thus definitely limited and defined on all 
sides, while the twelve maiginal cells remain continuous with 
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both the subblastodermic protoplasmic layer and the proto¬ 
plasmic envelope of the yolk outside the blastoderm* Thus 
the segmentation-cavity is potentially established at this early 
stage, though there is no actual space between the central cells 
of the blastoderm and the subblastodermic protoplasm. Both 
the four central cells and the twelve marginal cells now go on 
dividing, the former principally dividing in the horizontal 
plane so as to form several layers of cells. When a marginal 
nucleus divides it divides vertically, its two halves lying 
horizontally side by side; the internal half becomes com¬ 
pletely separate and joins the blastoderm, while the external 
halt remains continuous with the cortical protoplasm of the 
ovum. At a later stage the nuclei divide faster than the 
piotoplasm, and while some cells aie separated off from the 
marginal cell to join the blastoderm, the multiplying nuclei 
extend into the cortical protoplasm both internally beneath 
the blastodcim and externally outside the blastoderm. Thus 
the nucleated syncytium called the periblast comes to be 
established. Finally the centre of the blastoderm becomes 
thinner and lifts itself up from the subblastodermic periblast, 
and thus the actual segmentation-cavity is established. At 
the same time the cells which are constantly being separated 
off from the marginal periblast pass inwards and form a defi¬ 
nite layer beneath the germinal ring. 

Now let us turn to the account of those processes given by 
McIntosh and Piince in their bulky memoir in the Edinburgh 
Transactions (9). They say that the blastodisc is formed by 
the segregation at one pole of protoplasm, which, moreover, 
constitutes a superficial and tenacious layer around the 
vitcllus; and that this layer is itself derived by centrifugal 
transference from the scattered protoplasm mingled with the 

S encral matrix of the yolk. These authors entirely ignore 
le distinction which exists with regard to the relations of the 
protoplasm between pelagic eggs with a continuous yolk and 
other eggs w ith a discontinuous yolk made up of yolk-Bpheres. 
In the former cose, as I have shown in my memoir “ On the 
Eggs and Larvee of Teleostcans” (5), all the protoplasm of 
the ovum at the time of deposition is cortical, aud there is no 
u scattered piotoplasm mingled with the general matrix of the 
yolk.” In the herring’s egg and all eggs with discontinuous 
yolk the yolk*spherules are contained in a network of proto* 
plasm. In the lormer case the protoplasm collects to form the 
blastodisc only from the cortex ; in the latter case it collects 
fiom the internal network as well. McIntosh and Prince cite 
vaiious authors in support of the idea that the protoplasm 
dming development is nourished and grows at the expense of 
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he yolk ; but surely that fact is sufficiently obvious— what 
else is the yolk for V 

McIntosh and Prince have not fully grasped the meaning 
of my reinaiks concerning flu* segmentation in my paper “On 
the Kclntions of the Yolk to the Gastrula.” I said that the 
first cleavage of the hlastodisc into two cells represented 
theoietically the division of the whole ovum into two similar 
cells, each containing a cap of protoplasm and a large quantity 
of yolk, although actually the two cells are continuous inte¬ 
riorly and the yolk is continuous throughout. They say it is 
difficult to maintain such a relation of blastomeres and yolk 
when the morula is reached. By morula they apparently 
mean the segmented blastoderm. But it is obvious enough 
from my papers and horn those of the most reliable embryo¬ 
logists that at this stage the same relation is maintained 
between the undivided nucleated periblast and the yolk which 
it envelops. These poitions of the ovum together represent 
ami are homologous with, as 1 said iu the paper referred to, 
the nucleated yolk-cells of the frog’s ovum. 

M'lntosh and Prince deny the correctness of Agassiz and 
Whitman’s statement that there is a definite separation during 
the later stages of segmentation )>etween the central part of 
the blastoderm and the subblastodcrmie periblast. They say 
that the line of demarcation is broken in sections by knob-like 
processes which project from the blastoderm into the yolk ; 
but the figure they refer to in support of this statement does 
not include the yolk at all! In fact the figures they give of 
sections of the blastoderm are quite unsatisfactory, and seem 
to indicate that the sections themselves were too imperfect to 
prove anything. At any rate my own sections of the ova of 
the mackerel at different stages of segmentation entirely 
confirm the results of Agassiz and Whitman so far as concerns 
the complete demarcation between the central cells of the 
blastoderm and the subblastodcrmie periblast. I differ, 
however, from those authors in denying that there is actually 
any space beneath the blastoderm in the living ovum; the 
suiface ot the subblastodermic layer, though distinct from, is 
in conlnct with, the lower surface of the blastodermic cells. 

1 fully agree with McIntosh and Prince when they state 
that a cavity appears between the uuder surface of the central 
portion of the blastoderm and the periblast after the stage of 
simple segmentation is completed. But they say, a We speak 
of it as a germinal cavity, and do so advisedly, for it is not 
the cavity of Von Baer, better known as the blastocoel Or 
segmentation-cavity.” It will probably be difficult to con* 
vince these authors that this cavity is, as Balfour and the 
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most reputed embryologists have always maintained, the same 
thing as the segmentation-cavity in other ova ; for they do 
not seem to admit the fact that all ova are homologous, and 
that the various modes of development, leaving aside those 
exhibited by Coelenterata and Crustacea, are modifications of 
one fundamental plan. But I would point out that the term 
germinal cavity is synonymous with segmentation-cavity, and 
that if they wish to maintain that the cavity in Teleostean 
ova is something else, they ought to give it some other 
name. These authors admit that Balfour’s segmentation- 
cavity in Elastnobranchs is homologous with the segmen¬ 
tation-cavity of Amphibians, although, as they also admit and 
as Balfour states, the floor of the cavity in bllasmobranchs is 
at one stage formed by the yolk with its external protoplasmic 
layer, as in Teleostei. The basis of the surprising conclusion 
of MHntosh and Prince is obvious enough. They speak of 
the Teleostean germ after segmentation as a morula which 
flattens out and becomes lifted up and separated by a chamber 
from the appended trophic mass. That is to say, they regard 
the yolk with its envelope of nucleated protoplasm as some¬ 
thing distinct from the germ, and the germ, or, to use the 
proper term, the blastoderm, as alone homologous with the 
morula of an egg with simple equal segmentation, such as 
that of Amphioxus . But, as is satisfactorily shown by 

Balfour’s Comp. Embryology, chap. xi. vol. ii., and by my 
paper {i On the Jlelatious of the Yolk to the Grastrula ” (2), 
not to mention numerous other papers by different embryo* 
logists, the Teleostean egg must be compared whole for whole 
with any other egg, The yolk is not something added on to 
the outside of the egg, but is an accumulation of food-material 
within the egg itself. As development proceeds certain cells 
are separated, while others, namely the nucleated periblast, 
contain the whole yolk ; and it is as certain as any other ascer¬ 
tained relation in embryology that the periblast and the yolk 
are homologous with the yolk-cells in the Amphibian ovum, 
which there form the floor of the segmentation*cavity. That 
this is so is conclusively proved by the fact, demonstrated in 
my paper on Kupffer’s vesicle, that the periblast gives rise to 
cells which form the floor of the intestine, as do the yolk-cells 
in Amphibians, My account of Kupffer’s vesicle, excepting 
that part which refers to the formation of the floor of the gut 
from the periblast, has been entirely confirmed by a paper 
published last year (15) by Henry V. Wilson in America. 

In the light of the above considerations it is somewhat 
extraordinary that Prof. MHntosh, in his review of my work 
on the sole (11), should write, u He prefers the term * seg- 
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mental cavity’ to Prof. Ed. E. Prince’s less ambiguous term 
* germinal cavity.’” The term I used was segmentation- 
cavity, not segmental cavity ; and how anyone can maintain 
that that term, whose meaning has been firmly established 
by Balfour and every other leading embryologist, is more 
ambiguous than Prince’s use of the term germinal cavity, 
utteify passes my comprehension. 

But we cannot yet leave the account given by McIntosh 
arid Prince of the segmentation-cavity. They speak of 
another cavity observed in some Teleostean ova as repre¬ 
senting the true blastocoel; but it is generally admitted by 
recent observers that there is but one cavity—that which 
M^ntosh and Prince call the germinal cavity, and it is this 
alone which I am discussing. Those authors proceed to 
argue that this cavity, having been, as they think, proved not 
to be the blastocwl , is really the enteroco&l or cavity of 
invagination. It would take too much space to summarize 
their arguments. It will be sufficient to mention one or two 
facts which entirely disprove their conclusion. They say 
that the cavity is roofed over by endoderm- and epiblast-cells. 
It is a simple fact, which admits of no dispute, that the 
portion of the blastoderm which forms the root of the cavity 
does not consist of endoderm at all, but wholly and exclusively 
of epiblast. The hypoblast or endoderm is represented by the 
lowest layer of the germinal ring and by certain cells derived 
at a later stage from the periblast; the germinal ring all goes 
to form the dorsal rudiment of the embryo. Mo part of the 
outer covering of McIntosh and Prince’s u germinal cavity ” 
ever has anything whatever to do with the formation of the 
intestine, and therefore has nothing to do with the hypoblast. 
Now an enteroeoel must be entirely surrounded by hypoblast; 
what, then, becomes of the extraordinary proposition of the 
St. Andrews embryologists ? 

The Periblast . 

1 have previously referred to the account given by Agassiz 
and Whitman (6) of the origin of the nucleated periblast. I 
fully accept their conclusions as to the origin of the first 
nuclei in that layer; but I consider that their figures indicate 
a different subsequent history of the layer from that which 
they describe in their text. I believe, as I have said before, 
that as the nuclei of the marginal cells from the sixteen-cell 
stage onwards continually divide, cell-division also takes place 
in these cells, but at a slower rate than the nuclear division. 
In consequence of this new cells arc continually being sepa* 
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rated from the ring of periblast at the same time that the 
nuclei in that ring continually become more numerous and 
extend outwards and inwards from the marginal region of the 
blastoderm. Agassiz and Whitman do not admit that cells 
are separated from the periblastic layer after it is once formed. 
They admit apparently that the marginal cells of the blasto- 
derm ? which arc continuous interiorly with the sub-blasto- 
dernuc and extra-blastodermic pellicle of protoplasm, continue 
to divide almost up to the appearance of the actual segmen¬ 
tation-cavity, and that the inner cells join the blastoderm 
while the outer remain continuous with the protoplasmic 
envelope of the yolk. But after this time, when the nucleated 
syncytial periblast is definitely formed, they say it remains 
at every stage so perfectly distinct from every other portion 
of the embryo that they sec no ground for suspecting that it 
enters into any of the permanent embryonic layers. The 
hypoblast they believe to arise from the division and centri¬ 
petal ingrowth of cells from the margin of the disk. 

1 believe myself, from a comparison of the various descrip- 
ions published and from iny own observations, that some 
portion or other of the periblast is always, throughout its 
existence, budding off cells, which go to join the blastoderm 
or tissues of the embryo. 

In this belief 1 agree to some extent with Brook. This 
observer, in his paper u On the Germinal Layers in Telcostei 99 
(1(5), leaves the question of the first origin of the nuclei in the 

f ieri blast open, his pieparations of the herring’s ovum not 
mving affoidod conclusive evidence on the subject. But lie 
maintains that the hypoblast of the germinal ring is formed 
by cells segmented on from the nucleated periblast beneath 
the ring. 1 think he is most likely right, and therefore I 
have to abandon the view 1 formerly took, that the hypo¬ 
blast layer was formed solely by a centripetal ingrou th from 
the edge of the blastodeim. Of course my general view of 
the morphological significance of the “ invagination ” in the 
Teleostean ovum remains unaltered. 

Next we have nay own conclusions concerning the segmenting 
off of cells from the periblast at a much later stage to form 
the floor of the intestine in the region of Kupffer’s vesicle (1); 
my views on this point I see as yet no reason to change. 

Again, in the late embryonic history of the mackerel the 
large oil-globule becomes entirely surrounded by periblast. 
No ingrowth of cells from any part of the embryo ever occurs 
between the oil-globule and the periblast, yet nevertheless 
stellate chromatophores exactly similar to those of the mono¬ 
blast of the skin make their appearance on the deep internal 
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surface of the oil-globule. These pigraent-cclls must have 
been derived from the periblast, and afford an undeniable 
example of mesoblastic cells formed directly from that layer. 
The occurrence and significance of these ehrornatopliores was, 
I believe, first pointed out by John A. Ryder (17), in the 
'American Naturalist/ Extra, November 1886; they have 
also been described and discussed by myself in my paper in 
the Jouin. Mar. Biol. Assoc. (4). In the same paper I 
described the occurrence of black ehrornatopliores at the surface 
of the periblast in the embryo of Pleuronectes microcephalus ; 
these pigment-cells are also developed directly from the peri¬ 
blast, no extension of the lateral mesoblast over the yolk 
having taken place. 

Finally, it has been maintained by Ryder and others that 
colourless blood-cells are segmented off from the periblast and 
enter the venous sinus and heart. I have not observed this 
myself; but there seems to be good evidence for its occur¬ 
rence. 

Tims the peiiblast with the yolk is evidently equivalent to 
the yolk-cells of the Amphibian ovum, and, like those cells, 
continues throughout development to take part in the segmen¬ 
tation, though in a different fashion, a part of the periblast 
remaining unsegmented, although nucleated, until the final 
absoiption of the yolk. Both the yolk-cells and the periblast 
may be termed after a certain stage primitive hypoblast, 

I irovided it be remembered that a great part of the primitive 
lypoblast gives rise to mesoblastic, cells. This last fact is 
well brought out by Shipley in his paper “On the Develop¬ 
ment o i l'etromyzon” where he says:—“ The first formation 
of the mesoblastic plates appears to take place by a differen¬ 
tiation of the hypoblastic yolk-cells in situ, and not from 
invaginated cells.” This differentiation consists chiefly in 
subdivision, by which small cells of the mesoblast are pro¬ 
duced from the large yolk-cells. In fact a little consideration 
shows that the segmentation of cells from the Teleostean 
periblast to form hypoblast and mesoblastic tissues corre¬ 
sponds perfectly with the subdivision of the yolk-cells in 
1'etrornyzon and Amphibians which gives rise to hypoblast 
and mesoblast in those forms. 

Relation of OiUghbules to Periblast, 

As I have already said, in the mature undeveloped ovum oil- 
globules aie sometimes free in the yolk, sometimes fixed by 
velopment in the cortical protoplasm of the egg. Butinall cases, 
so tar as my experience goes, the oil-globules are during deve- 
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lopmcnt enveloped by the protoplasm of the periblast A very 
interesting movement of the oil-globules during development is 
seen in that of the sole’s ovum. The small oil-globules here are 
enveloped by the cortical protoplasm, and nearly all of them 
are at first situated in an irregular ring of groups not far 
from the edge of the blastoderm. As the blastoderm advances 
theperiblastic protoplasm is continually increasing in thickness 
and extent by assimilation of the yolk, and when tho ring of 
oil-globules is overtaken by the advancing periblast beneath 
the blastoderm it is carried along bodily m the advance of 
the periblast, so that ultimately the groups of oil-globules 
arc translated to a position beneath the lateral region of the 
embryonic dorsal rudiment. Nothing could illustrate more 
beautifully the fact that the embryonic dorsal rudiment is 
formed by the concrescence of the two halves of the germinal 
ring. This fact alone proves the truth of the theory of con¬ 
crescence. Prof. APIntosh, in his review (11), says that I 
now locate the oil-globules of the sole’s ovum beneath the 
trunk of the embryo sole. But the position in which I have 
represented them in my 1 Treatise ’ is the same as that in 
which 1 represented them in my paper in the ‘Journal of the 
Murine Biological Association’ in 1889. M‘In tosh and 
Prince, in their memoir (9), say that the subsequent arrange¬ 
ment of the oil-globules under the developing embryo indicates 
probably that something like a streaming of the protoplasm 
of the periblast takes place about the period of the closure of 
the blastopore, so as to carry the globules under the deve¬ 
loping embryo. It is rare that the globules ever lie beneath 
the axial region of the embryonic rudiment, and the supposed 
streaming of the protoplasm is merely the coalescence of the 
edges of the germinal ring, with its subjacent periblast, to 
form the embryonic dorsal rudiment. The vesicular layer of 
the yolk in the sole’s egg extends pari passu with the exten¬ 
sion of the periblast and blastoderm. 

Later History of the Segmentation-Cavity, Formation 
of the Heart , (fee. 

As the blastoderm gradually increases in extent and grows 
over the yolk the segmentation-cavity also becomes much 
extended, and separates the epiblast from the periblast every¬ 
where except beneath the embryonic shield and germinal ring. 
It must be remembered that sections show that the mesoblast 
layer is entirely confined to the embryonic shield and germinal 
ring, at least until the closure of tho blastopore. In eggs such as 
those of the Salmonidae and those of Cyclopterus , Coitus, &© #| 
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in fact in all eggs which exhibit vitelline vessels, the segment 
tation-cavity is obliterated after the closure of the blastopore 
by the production of mesoblast between the epiblast and 
periblast. This mesoblast is produced partly by the extension 
of the mcsoblastic layer from the lateral region of the dorsal 
embryonic rudiment, partly, I believe, by the formation of 
mesoblastic cells from the periblast. In the mesoblast thus 
produced around the yolk, tubes are hollowed out to form the 
vitelline arteries and veins, the veins becoming continuous 
with the cavity of the heart, which is formed in a similar way 
in the mesoblast ventral to the pharynx. 

Jn pelagic ova and in the ova of the herring the course of 
affairs is somewhat different. In these ova and the larvae 
hatched from them there are no vitelline blood-vessels. In 
them the segmentation-cavity may, and probably does, dis¬ 
appear for a time after the closure of the blastopore in conse¬ 
quence of its cpiblastic and periblastic walls coming into 
contact. But the lateral mesoblastic plates do not extend into 
it and obliterate it. When the heart commences to be formed 
the segmentation-cavity seems to reappear; that is to say, a 
cavity appears between the periblast and the epiblast of the 
yolk-sac. This cavity is continuous all round the ventral 
region and sides of the yolk, and anteriorly it is in communi¬ 
cation by a definite large aperture with the posterior end of 
the auricle of the heart. But this cavity is theoretically no 
longer the segmentation-cavity; it is, at least on its inner or 
periblastic side, partially lined by mesoblastic cells, namely 
chromatophores produced from the periblast. Morphologically, 
as I have pointed out in my paper in the ‘Journal of the 
Marine Biological Association ) (4), this cavity is homolo¬ 
gous with the vitelline blood-vessels in the salmon embryo, 
and, like those vessels, it is continuous with the auricle Oi 
the heart. It is shut off from the pericardium by a definite 
continuous mesoblastic membrane, and it is also completely 
separated from the body-cavity formed in the mesoblast at 
the sides of the embryo. It is not till a late stage of develop¬ 
ment, namely when the yolk has been entirely absorbed, that 
the mesoblast is sufficiently developed ventrally to divide 
up this perivitelline blood-sinus into separate blood-vessels, 
the blood-vessels which in the adult form the veins and arteries 
of the viscera. 

I claim the credit of having been the first to give this 
explanation of the fact that in pelagic ova the heart is in open 
communication posteriorly with a continuous cavity round 
the yolk, a cavity which appears to be the segmentation- 
cavity. Shipley (19) has shown that an exactly similar 
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relation exists in Petromyzon ; but he merely says that the 
peri vitelline space is partcf the segmentation-cavity, and that 
it subsequently becomes shut off by the downgrowth of the 
mesoblast, and forme the subintestinal vein. ^ He makes no 
comparison between the perivitelline blood-sinus and the 
vitelline blood-vessels of other forms. 

If McIntosh and Prince had really understood the later 
history of the segmentation-cavity they would never have 
argued that it was the gastrula-cavity, The gastrula-cavity 
must by its definition become the lumen of the intestine, and 
the segmentation- or u germinal ” cavity never has any con¬ 
nexion with the lumen of the intestine. 1 have shown that 
the real representative of the gastrula-cavity in Teleosteans 
is Kupffer’s vesicle. 

liyder in 1884 (18) was of opinion that the segmentation- 
cavity in the later stages was u synonymous ” with the body- 
cavity; whether he still holds this opinion I do not know, 
but it is evident from the above that it is entirely erroneous; 
the segmentation-cavity has as little to do with the body- 
cavity as it has with the gastrula-cavity. The apparent 
continuity in development of the segmentation-cavity with 
the perivitelline blood-sinus is due entirely to the retarded 
development of the mesoblast in pelagic ova and certain 
others; while the obliteration of the segmentation-cavity by 
the mesoblast, which takes place in Amphibian and many 
Teleostean ova, is represented in pelagic Teieostean ova by 
the formation of meaoblastic cells from the periblast. The 
cavity ceases to be a segmentation-cavity and becomes a peri- 
vitelline blood-sinus as soon as any definite raesoblaatic cells 
are produced on its inner wall. 

The account given by M'Intosh and Prince (9) of the 
development of the heart is, as a whole, to me quite incom¬ 
prehensible, while many of the separate statements in that 
account are. I venture to say, erroneous. One of these state¬ 
ments is that “ the heart usually pushes down before it a 
delicate stratum of hypoblastic cells; but this limiting ventral 
layer apparently becomes obliterated anteriorly, and the peri¬ 
cardial Chamber is open to the subembryonic space, which is 
undoubtedly the persisting germinal cavity. This is the 
most extraordinary confusion. What has the hypoblast to 
do with the formation of the heart ? Is it conceivable that 
the germinal cavity, which, according to thee© authors, is the 
gaatrula or intestinal cavity, can be open to the pericardial 
cavity ? Of course it is known that in certain forms the 
original gastrula-cavity segments off portions which form the 
body-cavity —Amphioxusy for instance. But in Teleosteans 
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the body-cavity is formed as a u schixocoel," and never has 
any connexion with either the lumen of the intestine or the 
gastrula-cavity or the segmentation-cavity. In fact I can 
state, from my own observations, that the pericardial cavity 
has no communication with the pcrivitellinc cavity ; and the 
same conclusion is confirmed by Shipley’s observations on 
Petromyson . In the nine nuarto pages which McIntosh and 
Prince devote to the development of the heart and blood¬ 
vessels 1 can find nowhere any mention of the fact that the 
auricle is open posteriorly to the peri vitelline blood-sinus, which 
has the same position as the segmentation-cavity of an earlier 
stage. It seems as though these observers had either over¬ 
looked the posterior opening of the heart or had mistaken it 
for an opening into the pericardium *. 


Chroma top hores . 

Chromatophores may be developed both in larval and adult 
Teleosteans m other parts of the mesoblastic tissues besides 
the derma; but as a rule the coloration of the fish depends 
chiefly on the chromatophores present in the akin. In all the 
species which have come under mv own observation the 
chromatophores in the skin of the larva or embryo at their 
earliest appearance are in all respects similar to those of the 
adult both in colour and in structure. For instance, in the 
adult mackerel there are black chromatophores and green 
chromatophores, and in the larva also black and green chro- 
inatophores appear. Similarly in the Pleuronectidas the colour 
of the adult depends on the distribution of the black and 
yellow or orange chromatophores. I am leaving the irido- 
cytes, whose colour-effect does not depend on pigment, out of 
consideration. In larval flat-fishes the only chromatophores 
developed are the black and the yellow or orange. Professor 
McIntosh, in his review of my book on the sole, says , u The 
pigment of the larval sole in Scotland appears to differ mate* 
rially from that of the larval sole at rlymouth, since it is 
not truly yellow, but dull stone-grey or dull yellowish white, 
and this afterwards changes into the ochreous hue so charac- 

* It must be added here that what I and most other writers on this 
subject have called the ** pericardium ” jm the Telcos tean embryo or hurra 
is not exactly the same thing* as the pericardium of the adult. I believe 
that the embryonic pericardium is merely a portion of the general coelom 
or body-cavity, the first part of that cavity to be developed ventrally. I 
believe that as the yolk disappears this embay on ic pericardium extends 
backwards and becomes continuous with the lateral body-cavities, the 
adult pericardium being afterwards separated from the general body- 
cavity. 
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tamtic of the post-larval sole,” This seems to me a disin¬ 
genuous style of criticism, unless, indeed, Prof. McIntosh 
really believes that the larval sole has different colours in 
different places. The latter alternative is improbable; and 
if my reviewer thinks it more polite to suggest indirectly that 
1 have blundered than candidly to express a doubt of the 
accuracy of my observation, I can only say that I do not 
agree with him. However, the discrepancy between our 
descriptions of the colour is easily explained. The yellow 
chromatophores of the larval sole do appear stone-grey, and 
often quite a silvery grey, when seen by reflected light either 
with the unaided eye or with the microscope; but when seen 
by transmitted light under the microscope they are yellow. 
The difference between these scattered larval chromatophores 
and those of the adult is merely due to the smaller quantity 
of the pigment anti the absence of the opaque iiidocytes from 
the skin in the larva. As to the post-larval sole referred to 
by Prof. MHntosh and figured in the Scottish Fishery Board 
Report, 1889 (10), 1 cannot without further evidence accept 
the identification. It is not strictly speaking post-larval; all 
stages up to the commencement ot the metamorphosis, that is 
all symmetrical stages, should be called larval. 1 have seen 
larvae of the sole of a corresponding stage, as well as in subse¬ 
quent stages, and in all the anterior margin of the head is 
much blunter and the mouth much more ventral than in Prof. 
MHntosb’a figure. 


Development of the Generative Organs. 

Hector F. E. Jungersen, in a masterly paper, has recently 

S jiven a very complete and interesting account of the deve- 
opment of the ovaries and testes in Teleosteans. He has 
shown that in the Physoclist forms which he investigated 
the cavity of the ovary originates somewhat as McLeod 
described in Belone f namely by the formation of a groove 
on the surface of the genital ridge and the subsequent 
closing of this groove to foirn a canal. He has also shown 
that in the Physostomous forms, namely Cyprinoids, the cavity 
of the closed ovary is formed in the same way as that observed 
by me in Vlupea spra4tus } that is, not by the formation of a 

K ve in the genital ridge, but bj the coalescence of the 
r edge of the genital ridge with another thinner ridge 
which projects from the peritoneum on the outer or lateral 
side of the genital ridge. Jungersen describes the genital 
cells as appearing in the mesoblastic tissue at the dorsal side 
of the body*cavity on either side of the mesentery. He shows 
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that this tissue is not properly speaking an epithelium, but 
a mass of cells of two kinds, namely genital cells distin- 

f uished by their large size and what he calls stroma-cells. 

tragersen represents the genital cells at all stages, although 
they multiply by division, as uninucleate. 

McIntosh ana Prince have not included the later develop- . 
ment of the generative organs in their researches; but they 
give an account of the genital cells at the earliest stage which 
is in striking contrast to any previously given. They state 
that each of the primitive ova is “ a more or less perfect 
sphere and encloses numerous minute nucleated bodies.” 
They point out that these ova are quite unlike the primitive 
ova of Elasmobranchs as described by Balfour, for these latter 
are uninucleate. It is obvious that these authors have either 
misunderstood the structure of the primitive ova which they 
saw, or the multinucleate cells they describe were not primi¬ 
tive ova at all, but something else. It is at all events certain 
that the primitive ova of Teleosteans are, like the ova of most 
other animals, large cells with a single large nucleus. 
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XXIV.—JVotes on the Synonymy of some Species of Scolo- 
pendridm, with JDescrtptione of new Genera and Species of 
the Group* By R. X Pocock, of the British Museum 
(Natural History). 

[Concluded from p. 68.) 

[Plate V.) 

Abtkroehabdus, gen* nor. 

(Spfipos, a joint, and /tySdoe, a staff.) 

Head-plate entire, without sulci, not covered posteriorly by 
the first dorsal plate, but separated from it mesially by a apace 
occupied by a homy membrane, which is united to the first 
ternte and appears to represent the basal plate* 

Mye*. mouth-partS) ana stigmata as in Oormocephalus . 

Anal smite resembling that of Qupipee , the pleura being 
truncate, the legs stout, and the daw long and serrate. 

Other characters, which may or may not prove to be of 
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generic value. will be found in the description of the single 
species of which the genus is composed. 

This genus is evidently related to Scolopendra } Cortno - 
cephalus , and Cupipes . From all, however, it may be recog¬ 
nized by the structure of the head and its relations with the 
first tergite. It further differs from Cupipes in the structure 
of its stigmata, and from Cormocephalus in the arrangement 
of the spines on the anal femora and in the size of the claw 
of the anal leg. In the structure of its head and first tergite 
it comes near Asanada ; but this last genus may be at once 
detected by its smooth and almost covered anal pleurra. 

Arthrorhabdu8 formosu8 } sp. n. (PL V. figs. 1-1 d,) 

Body robust and parallel-sided. 

Colour olivaceous, sometimes rufcscent posteriorly; antennee 
deep blue-green. 

Head-plate punctured, not sulcate cither longitudinally or 
transversely. 

Antenna* short, attenuate, composed of seventeen segments, 
whereof the basal five are bare and the rest pubescent. 

Maxillary sternite feebly sulcate anteriorly, punctured, the 
prosternal plates longer than wide, wider distally than proxi- 
mally, each bearing four distirict teeth, of which the external 
one is more distinct than the three internal ones; basal tooth 
long, sharp, subdentate, on a level with the prosternal plates. 

Tergites .—The first not overlapping the head-plate (the 
basal plate being visible), not sulcate, the second feebly 
Bulcate, the third to the twentieth strongly bisulcate, all with 
simple margins, the twentieth only showing faint signs of 
having raised margins. 

Sternites bisulcate, with a median abbreviated impression. 

Anal somiteTergite with a faint median sulcus and raised 
lateral margins ; pleurae narrow, closely porous^ the process 
very small, conical, and tipped with two minute spines: 
sternite longer than wide, nearly parallel-sided, with rounded 
posterior angles j legs short and stout; femur fiat internally, 
with one strong spine on its upper inner edge, two on its under 
inner edge, one on the postero-inferior edge of the inner 
surface, and sometimes one or two minute spines on the infe¬ 
rior surface, the process is large, conical, and tipped with 
two spines; first tarsal segment anteriorly excavatea beneath; 
the claw long, longer than the first tarsal segment, strong, 
carinate and senate beneath, not spurred. 

Legs terminated by strong and strongly bicalcarate claws, 
the proximal tarsal segment of all (except of the twentieth 
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pair) furnished with an infero-anterior spine; in the first pair 
of legs there is an additional spine above the normal one; 
proximal tarsal segment longer than the distal* 

Stigmata elongate, as in Cormocephalus. 

Length up to 50 millim. 

Locality Port Elizabeth (South Africa); a number of 
specimens collected by Mr. 11. A. Speucer, one sent to the 
Museum by Mr. J. M. Leslie; and also one ticketed merely 
“ S. Africa/ 1 from the collection of Dr. Quain. 

Pithopus, nom. nov. 

(wt$os, a cask or jar, and rrovs, foot ; so called from the shape 
of the segments* of the anal legs.) 

Rhoda , Meinert, Trana. Am. Phil. Soc. 1886, p. 188, noin. pneooc. 

(Rhode, Himon, Arachnida, 1882 j Rhodea , Adams, Mollusca, 1857.) 

In its truncate anal pleur®, thick anal legs, and strong ser¬ 
rate claw with which these limbs are armed, this genus 
resembles Cupipes . It differs, however, from Cupipes in its 
large elongate stigmata. Moreover, it may be recognized 
from all the genera of Scolopendridse, which have the tarso- 
metatarsus composed of two segments, in that the proximal 
segment is shorter than the distal. In this respect the genus 
appears to me to approach Theatops. 

Pithopus inermisy sp. n. (PI, V. figs. 2-2 rf.) 

Body slender and almost parallel-sided. 

Colour ochraceoua, anteriorly and posteriorly more or loss 
rufous, shining. 

Head-plate convex, punctured, with a posterior transverse 
arched sulcus and a median longitudinal sulcus in its hinder 
half. 

Antenna attenuate, moderately long, composed of eighteen 
segments, whereof the basal six are bare ana the rest pubes¬ 
cent. 

Maxillary stemite punctured, marked in front with a trans¬ 
verse irregularly branched sulcus, from the middle point of 
which there runs forward a median sulcus, which soon bifur¬ 
cates and meets on each side the sulcus marking the pros&emal 
plate; proeternal plates in contact, quadrate, longer than 
wide, each bearing three teeth, whereof the external is 
separate and distinct and the two internal fused and indistinctr 
basal tooth well developed, on a level with the prosternal 
plates, aubdentate. 

Tergites .—The first not sulcate, the second with two feeble 
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sulci, the rest (except the anal) strongly bisulcate ; all of them 
(except the anal) iramarginate. 

Sternites strongly bisulcate. 

Anal somite,—Tergite with raised lateral margins and a 
median sulcus; pkurce narrow, densely porous^ without a 
process, with a single small spine in the position of the 

f )rocess; aternite nearly oblong, longer than wide, with rounded 
ateral angles; legs stout, short; femur convex externally, 
flattened internally, the process long, conical, and armed with 
two spines, the upper inner edge furnished with one or two 
strong spines, the inner surface with from seven to nine 
smaller spines, of which two are on the posterior margin and 
the rest irregularly scattered, and the under inner edge with 
two stronger spines ; patella flattened internally with a smooth 
prominence on its under inner edge; first tarsal segment 
anteriorly excavated beneath; claw long, finely keeled and 
anteriorly serrate beneath, without spurs. 

Legs witli strong and strongly bicalcarate claws and un¬ 
armed tarsi; proximal tarsal segment shorter than the distal. 

Stigmata long and slit-like, especially in the anterior part 
of the body. 

Length (of largest specimen) 80 millim.; width of head 
4 millim., of maxillary sternitc 5, of anal tergite 4 5. 

Two specimens (one measuring 00 milmn. long) from 
Iguarassu (Brazil), collected by Mr. H. N. Ridley and Mr. 
G. A, Ramage. 

Pithopus caloaratus, sp. n. (PI, V. fig. 2 e .) 

Body slender, almost parallel-sided, slightly wider at the 
posterior end. 

Colour wholly ochraceous. shining. 

Head-plate punctured, with a complete median longitudinal 
sulcus and a posterior arched transverse sulcus* 

Antennas of moderate length, very thick at the base, attenu¬ 
ate, composed of nineteen segments, whereof the basal six are 
bare and the rest pubescent. 

Maxillary aternite punctured, sulcate in front, as in the case 
of P, inermxa; prosternal plates long, almost in contact, each 
bearing three indistinctly defined blunt teeth; basal tooth 
long, on a level with the prosternal plates. 

Tergites. —The first overlapping the head-plate, not sul- 
cate; from the second to the twentieth strongly bisulcate, 
with a faint longitudinal impression between the sulci, and at 
each of the anterior angles there is a short oblique sulcus; all 
(except the twenty-first) with simple unraised margins. 
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Stemitee smooth, strongly bisulcate. 

Anal somite,—Tergite with strongly raised margins and a 
median longitudinal sulcus; pleurae (tensely porous, narrow, 
truncate, with one small spine in the middle of the posterior 
border and one small one in the position of the process; 
etemite much longer than wide, nearly parallel-sided, with 
obtusely rounded posterior angles ; legs short and thick; femur 
‘with a strongly developed bifid process, with two strong spines 
on its upper inner edge, two smaller ones on its inner poste¬ 
rior edge, three (two large and one small) on its under inner 
edge, and about six on its inner surface; patella flattened on 
its inner surface, with an inferior posterior smooth promin¬ 
ence; the other segments cylindrical throughout; claw strong 
but not carinate beneath. 

Leas with strong and strongly bicalcarate claws, the first 
tarsal segment of all—with the exception of the first (? of the 
second and third) and the twentieth—armed with a spur. 

Length about SOmillira.; width of head 2*5, of anal tergite 

3*3. 

A single specimen from Bahia (FLM.S. 1 Challenger ’). 

In most or its features this species closely resembles the 
preceding. It differs, however, in having the proximal tarsal 
segment of its legs armed beneath with a spur. 

The diagnosis of P. Thayeri , Meinert (sub Rhoda) } is too 
brief for the satisfactory determination of the species. Con¬ 
sequently either of the two here described may prove to be 
synonymous with it. Dr. Meinert, however, says that there 
art only two spines on the inner surface of the femur of the 
anal leg, whereas in both of these forma there are from seven 
to nine spines in this position. Dr. Meinert makes no mention 
either ot the spine-armature of the walking-legs or of the 
presence or absence of sulci on the head and first tergite. 
Another peculiarity of these two species is the large size of 
the preacutal pieces of the tergites, especially in the hinder 
half of the body. 

It is interesting to note the close similarity that exists 
between the description of P. oalcaratus and that of Scolopen- 
dropms bahiensis of Brandt, given by Gervais in vol. iv. of 
the * Insectes Aptbres.* In fact, were it not for Gervats’a 
statement that Soolopendropsis possesses twenty-three pairs of 
legs, I should have thought that the two descriptions applied 
to the same species. 


Psjrudoceyptops, gen. nov. 

Head-plate about as wide as long, narrowed anteriorly, not 
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sulcate, covered posteriorly by the first dorsal plate! and 
covering the maxillary feet* 

Antmnm very short and exceedingly stout at the base. 
Two distinct eyes on each side and two much leas distinctly 
defined ones beneath them on the deflexed margin of the head- 
plate. 

Basal plate invisible. 

Second 1erg%te as long as the first. 

Stigmata conspicuous, elongate; nine pairs, the seventh 
somite devoid of them. 

Tarso-metatorsus of all the legs bisegmented, the distal 
segment much shorter than the proximal. 

Anal somite small; the pleura: almost covered, without 
spines and without pores : sternite exceedingly w ide; legs not 
spinous, thick, claw small. 

Whether all the characters here given are of generic value 
can only lie decided by the discovery of other species of the 
genus; moreover, perhaps some of the features described as 
specific will prove to be of generic importance. 

This genus is very peculiar. In the structure of its anal 
somite it is not distinct from Asanada —the two genera in fact 
may be recognized from all others by possessing exceedingly 
small, almost covered, truncate, and perfectly smooth anal 
pleurae. But in the shape of its heacf t the structure of its 
antennae, the degree of development of the ocelli, and the 
relative sizes of the first and second dorsal plates Pseudo- 
cryptops stands quite alone. 

Pseudocryptops Walkeri ) sp. n. (PL V. figs. 3-3 c.) 

Colour flavoua, head-plate and maxillary feet slightly 
darker. 

Body slender, narrower anteriorly. 

Head-plate covering the maxillary feet laterally and far 
overlapping them anteriorly. 

Antennae in contact in the middle line, very short, being not 
longer than the head-plate, very stout proximally, their width 
at the base being equal to about one third of their length, 
becoming gradually slender towards the apex, composed of 
seventeen hirsute segments, whereof the distal Only is ovate. 

Palpi of the third pair of gnatbites without a claw. 

Maxillary sternite with a faint median sulcus; prostemal 
plates distinct, each furnished with three strong conical teeth j 
the basal tooth long, strong, and distinctly dentate ; the fang 
or claw strong and lightly curved. 

Termites.—The first slightly wider then the head, wot sul- 
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o«te; the second as wide as the first; from the fourth to the 
twentieth bisulcate, the sulci, however, on the nineteenth and 
twentieth being less conspicuous; all the tergites with un- 
raised margins ; the tergites lightly wrinkled, about as long 
as wide, gradually increasing in length and width from the 
fourth to the nineteenth ; the nineteenth is thus the largest of 
all; prescuta distinct. 

Sternites smooth, strongly and conspicuously bisulcate. 

A rial somite muen smaller than the nineteenth ; tergile with 
strongly raised margins, angularly produced posterior border, 
not mesially sulcate, posteriorly depressed ; pleura not porous, 
not spined, almost concealed; sternite very wide, as wide as 
the nineteenth somite, projecting as far posteriorly as the 
hinder border of the pleurae, with convex posterior border: 
legs stout, not in contact, the segments subeylindrieal and 
becoming progressively more slender distally; the patella 
with a deep superior sulcus; the claw not large, inferiorly 
Bcrratc, not spurred. 

Lege with unarmed tarsi; claws armed with two spurs. 

Length 35 millim., of antennas 1$ millim. 

A single specimen from Perim Island, in the Red Sea, off 
the coast of Abyssinia, collected by Mr. J. J. Walker, to whom 
I have great pleasure in dedicating the species. 

PakacktptopS, gen. nov. 

Closely allied to Cry plops, but differing in the following 
respects:— 

Maasillary sternite furnished with two distinct, somewhat 
rounded, prosternal plates. 

Claws of maxillipedes exceedingly short, so short as to be 
incapable of meeting iu the middle line. 

Paraoryptops Weberi, sp. n. 

Testaceous, head and anal somite ochraceous. Body more 
or less hirsute. 

Length 14 millim. 

Locality , Maumerie (Flores). Two specimens collected by 
Dr. R. Max Weber. 

This new species will be fully described and figured in 
Dr. Max Weoer’s 1 Zool. Exgebnisse einer Reise in Nieder- 
Ittndisch Ost-Iudieo.’ 


The accompanying synopsis of the Soolopendridse will 
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sem to show how the new genera here characterised stand 
towards each other and towards those that have been pre¬ 
viously made known:— 


a. Body bearing twenty-three pairs of legs, 

a 1 . Head furnished with four eyes on each side. 

Scolopendroptis, Brandt. Type bahitnsis, 
Brandt. 

b\ Eyesabsent; tarso-metatarsus of most of the legs composed of asingle 
segment; prostemal plates of roaxillipeds absent. 


a*. Seventh somite without stigmata. 

(Mocrygtop*, Haase. Type rubiyinostu (L. 

b*. Seventh somite with a pair of stigmata. 


a*. Anal leg armed with a claw and with bisograented torso-meta¬ 
tarsus .. Scolopocryptops , Newport. Type Micrsii, 

Newport. 

b *. Anal leg without a claw and with multiarticulated tareo-meta- 

tarsue. Newportta, Qervais. Type longiUxrti* 

(Newport). 


b. Body bearing twenty-one pairs of legs. 

a 4 . Eyes absent; tarso-metatarsus of most of the legs composed 
of a single segment. 

a\ Anal somite small and with slender legs. 

a*. Without prostemal plates; fang of maxillipede long. 

Oryptops , Leach. Type Jwrtensit, Leach. 
b e . With distinct prostemal plates; fang of maxillipede very 
short .... Paracryptopn, gen. nov. Type fVeben, sp. n. 

b*. Anal somite very large and with thick legs. 

a\ With nineteen pairs of stigmata. 

Plutonium, Cavanna. Type ZwierimK* 
Cavanna. 

b\ With nine pairs of stigmata. 

Theatopsy Newport*. Type portion (Say), 

6 4 . With four eyes on each side of the head j tarso-metatarsus 
of all the legs composed of two segments. 

a*. Seventh somite without stigmata. 

a\ Anal legs armed with a claw and with subcylim* 
drical segments. 

a 10 . Proximal segment of tarso-metatarsus shorter 
than the distal; stigmata of third somite very 

nom. nor. Type Thwm 
(Meinert). ^ 

6 10 . Proximal segment of tarso-metatarsus longer 
than the distal. 


• Syn. Opiitkemega, Wood, 
t Syn. Mhoda, Meinert (nom, praooc,). 






* n . Anal pleura very small, without pares and 
without spines. 

a n , Antenn© longer; head not covering the 
maxillipedes. 

ABanada, Meinert Type brevicorni*, 
Mein. 

b x *. Antenn© very short ; heed covering the 
maxillipedes. 

Pteudocnffiiops, gon. nov. Type Walken , 
sp. n. 

6 U . Anal pleur© larger, porous and spined. 

a 18 , Head not covered posteriorly by the 
first tergito. 

a u . Bawil plate visible between the head 
and first tergite; claw of anal leg 
very long. 

Arthr<n'habdue ) gen. nov. Type formosus, 
sp. n. 

b u . Basal plate absent; claw of anal leg 
small. 

Scolopfndra * (Linn.), Leach. Type 
gigantea, Linn. 

6 ia . Head covered posteriorly by the first 
tergite. 

a 15 . Head sulcate ; tarsi unspined; 
basal plate visible. 

a 1 *. Stigmata large, triangular; anal 
legs thinner and claw smaller. 
Cormoctukaltte, Newport Type rttbriceps, 
Newp. 

b l *. Stigmata small; anal legs 
thicker, claw long. 

Cttpipee, Kohlrausch. Type amphieurys, 
Kohl. 

b u . Head not sulcate; basal plate 
invisible; stigmata ear-shaped. 
Otoetigma, Porath f. Type cartiuitum, 
Porath. 

h*. Anal legs not provided with a claw and with the 
three distal segments enormously widened and 
leaf-like. 

Atipe*, Imhoff l. Type mukicoetie, Imhoff. 
Seventh somite bearing a pair of stigmata, 

«* 7 . Stigmata small, not sieve-like. 


* Syn. Rhontbooephalw 
f Syn, Branchiotrema, 

| Syn. JSucmybaSf Gerstaeoker. 


.Newport: J Eurylithobim, Butler. 
Kohlrausch. 
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a u . Stigmata of the third so- 
mite ear-shaped. 

Rhysida. Wood \ Type lithobioides, 
(Newp.). 

b™. Stigmata of the third so¬ 
mite sigmoid or go -shaped. 
Trcmatoptychus, Peters t* Type a/er, 
Peters. 

b n . 8tigmat& very large and sieve¬ 
like. 

a i9 $ Prosternal plates present; 
legs and pfourm spined. 

a 20 . Prosternal plates small; 
a distinct basal tooth 
on the maxillipede. 

Ethmopkorufl, gen. nov. Type monticola } 
sp. n. 

b' i0 , Prosternal plates very 
large; no basal tooth 
on the xnaxillipede. 

Heterostoma f, Newport. Type trigono- 
poda (Leach). 

b 19 . Prosternal plates wholly 
absent ; pleurm not 
spined. 

Anodontostoma, Tomosvary §. Type octo - 
sulcatum , Tombsvary. 

Of these genera the following three are known to me only 
from description:— Scolopendropeis } Plutonium , and Anodon - 
tostoma . 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

PLATK IV. 

Fig. 1. Jlfteroaiofna longicauda , sp. n. Anal somite, external view. 

Fig, 1 a, Ditto. Anal femur, upperside. 

Fig. 1 h. Ditto. Anal femur, underside. 

Fig. 2. Heterostoma viridipes , sp. n. Anal somite, external view. 

Fuj, 3. Heterostoma rubripts } vat. gros&ipes, nov. Anal somite, from 
above. 

Fig. 3 a. Ditto. Anal femur, from below. 

Fig. 4. Ethmophoms m&ntioola , gen. et sp. nov. Anal somite, external 
view. 

Fig, 4 a. Ditto. Maxillary sfcernite and feet 
Rip. 6. Rkysida longteorms f sp. n. Anal femur, internal view. 

Fig. 6. Rhysida calcarata t sp. n. Anal femur, internal view (<J). 

Fig . 3 a. Ditto. Ditto ($?), 

# Ryn. Branchiostoma, Newport (nom. praeocc.). 
t Syn, Ptychotrema, Peters. 

X Syn. JJacetum , Koch. 

§ Syn. Edentistoma , Tomiwvary. 
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Fig, 7. ftcolopendra (P) cuivis, up. n. Nat ase. 

i*y, 8. Cormocephalus cupipes, ftp. n. Anal ftomite, upperaide. 

Fig, 9. Oormwxphalm inermtpet, sp u, Anal leg, from above. 

Fig. 9 a. Ditto. Prostomsl plates. 

Fig . 10. Cormocephalus dentipes, sp. n. Anal leg, internal view. 

Platk V. 

Fig. 1. Arthrorhabdus fortnmms, gen. et sp. nov. Head, dorsal view. 

Ftp, \ a. Ditto. Anal somite, from below. 

Fuj. L 6. Ditto. Anal somite, from the side. 

Fitj, 1 r. Ditto. Femur of anal leg, from inner aide. 

Fig 1 d. Ditto. Htigma of third somite. 

Fig. 2. Pith opus inernun, sp. n. Head, dorsal view. 

Fig. 2 a. Ditto. Anal somite, from below. 

JF \g. 2b. Ditto. Anal somite from the side. 

Ftp. 2 c. Ditto. Femur of anal leg, from inner side. 

Fig, 2 d. Ditto. Stigma of third somite. 

Fig, 2 e. Ihthopm calcaratv* } sp. n. Tarao-metatarsus of twentieth somite. 
Fig. 8. fomdocryptop# Walhtriy gen. et sp. nov. Head, dorsal view. 

Fig. 3 a. Ditto. Anal somite, from below. 

Ftp. 3 b. Ditto. Anal somite, from the side. 

Fig. 3 c. Ditto. Stigma of third somite. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 

The Birds of Norfolk. By Hrury Stevknsow, F.L.S.; continued by 
Thomas 8otrrawxu., F.Z.S. 3 vols., 8vo. Norwich and London, 
1866-90. 

Howkveb it is to be accounted for, the fact remains that in no county 
of England has natural history been mare assiduously, and there¬ 
fore more successfully, cultivated than in Norfolk. The assiduity is 
a point on which we would especially dwell, since we live in days 
when what passes for work ia knocked off as though spaed were its 
only test ana the quality of the 44 output 99 a matter beneath the 
notice of the modern biologist. But it has yet to be proved that 
what is known in another branch of art as 44 jerry-building * will 
pay in the end when applied to authorship; and from our own point 
of view, perhaps rather antiquated, we are inclined to say that it will 
not. We seem to have heard not so very long ago of a heaven-sent 
genius, who, having applied himself (oxcept when he was otherwise 
engaged) for a couple of years to a lino of study entirely new to 
him—it was a portion of the anatomy of a particular of the 
animal kingdom—was si the end of that time enabled to set the 
subject in a wholly different light I That he did so we can readily 
believe; but we might put beside it the fact that other men, who 
had received no spiritual commission and were perhaps only 
plodding slaves of the scalpel, had employed themselves on the sumo 
inquiries ten or even twenty times as long, and yet had failed to 
arrive at conclusions they would feel warranted in laying before the 
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scientific public—possibly through excessive modesty, possibly 
through ontorfcaining a higher opinion of the perception of that 
scientific public for recognizing the bad and tho ridiculous. Now it 
appears from the memoir given of the author of tho work bofore us 
that he laboured continuously for the ton years from 1853 to 1863 
beforo he trusted himself to write out a short account of each of the 
»]>ooies which ho had to include iu hia intended hook. These short 
accounts formed the basis of tho several articles, but were greatly 
expanded and in most cases entirely rewritten before thoy were 
given to the world. This process took him three years longer with 
regard to those contained in his first volume, which was published 
late in 1866, for wo are told that so great was Mr. Stevenson’s 
desire for accuracy and completeness that in some cases even sheets 
which had been printed off were cancelled in favour of others with 
more correct or more recent information. The final preparation of 
tho second volume, containing matters of far greater interest than 
the first, occupied*nearly four years more, and then he began tho 
third and concluding one—but unfortunately ill health suporvoned, 
and, after making desultory progress from time to time, actual work 
upon it may be said to have been discontinued in 1877, when, to 
the despair not only of Norfolk naturalists, but of all who had 
become acquainted with the first two volumes, there seemed little or 
no chance of its ever being completed, though it was known that a 
considerable portion had been printed off and that tho author was 
continually adding to his notes. Eleven years later he was removed 
by death, after long and acute suffering ; and then, to the marvel¬ 
lous credit of the county concerned, it proved to possess in Mr. 
Southwell an ornithologist, already tried wo may remark, certainly 
not inferior essentially to Mr. Stevenson, and therefore fully capable 
of completing the unfinished work— 

Primo avulso non deficit alter— 

and, moreover, of continuing it in almost exactly the same style, 
the difference observable being slight. There was certainly much of 
the newspaper-writer about Mr. Stevenson, which rendered him 
somewhat careless of the extent of his articles, whereas Mr. South- 
well, possibly constrained by considerations of spaoe, has carefully 
compressed all he has to say, though what he says is just as 
happily expressed. He had of course his predecessor’s notes, or 
more than notes, to guide him; but his own assiduity in filling up 
the bla^k spaces between them and in collecting additional informa¬ 
tion is evident, and consequently we have the whole work in a 
fashion that should satisfy the most exacting critic. 

Among the many local ornithologies that have now appeared the 
present decidedly holds, and most likely will long hold, the first 
place; and the reason is doubtless due to the thorough acquaintance 
of the original author and his successor with all that relates to their 
subject. They not only knew the birds of which they treat and the 
ground they haunt, but the men who have been most conversant 
with them. Norfolk, like every other part of this islan d, has its 
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extinct specie*—extinct, that is, within its limits—and respecting 
these species it would seem as if no scrap of intelligence has been 
overlooked, and every clue that offered followed, until the account 
may be called exhaustive. The value of the information thus given 
is manifest now, and will year by year increase as an historic* 
record. Yet alongside of the extermination or ratification of many 
species may be set the consoling fact that there are others which 
have a happier fate, and, as Mr. Southwell is able to declare, occur 
and actually breed more numerously in Norfolk than heretofore—a 
result that in the case of the Gadwali, the Shoveler, the Pochard, and 
the Tufted Duck he does not hesitate to ascribe to recent legislation 
in establishing a close time during which the lives of these and many 
more should be safe. But of the vanished or vanishing species the 
number must be fur larger. The Pelican and the Crane ceased as 
inhabitants before the time of contemporary records, but the exist¬ 
ence of the Cormorant is testified by documentary evidence. The 
Bustard, as all know, has been banished from this county, its last 
stronghold in England, and the story of its banishment is told by 
Mr. Stevenson a# it was never told before : while Mr. Southwell adds 
an hardly less interesting appendix to it in recounting an attempt, 
unique in the annals of British ornithology, but unfortunately 
frustrated by the weather and thus unsuccessful, to induoe a fine mafe 
that appeared in 1870 to prolong his stay and take to himself a 
wife, provided by Lord Lilford's thoughtfulness. The Avoset and 
the God wit are also gone, and the ltuff survives, it is believed, but in 
one locality ; while those delights of the Beaside, the Terns, have 
only a few remaining haunts, about which Mr. Southwell is dis¬ 
creetly vague, since no birds are more exposed to persecution or have 
everywhere more rapidly decreased in numbers around our coasts, 
so as to be threatened with extinction. 

Hpaoo fails us to enter as wo should wish an many other merits of 
this meritorious work. Seldom can it have bf 3 en that the place of 
an author dying with an incomplete book on hand has been so 
satisfactorily supplied ; and greatly indebted as all British ornitho¬ 
logists are known to be to Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Southwell's labours 
demand, and if we are not much mistaken will receive, no small 
portion of their gratitude. Let us add that this concluding volume 
is not only illustrated, but really embellished, by three unpublished 
plates by Mr. Wolf—a rare thing to see in these days—and one of 
them, representing the home of the Black-headed Gull on Bcoulton 
Mere, is a picture which must charm anyone with an eye to the 
beauties of nature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Straff Note on th$ Nomenclature &c. of some British Starfishes. 

By F. Sr&wm* Bm. 

In making a critical revision of the names to be applied to our 
British Starfishes I have made some slight observations which muv 
be worth publishing. y 

Ann . dk Maa. JV. Hist . Ser. 6* VoL vii. 
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1. On the Date of Dr . Grafs “Synopsis of the Genera and Species 
of Starfishes ” 

There is considerable difference as to whether tho date of publica¬ 
tion of this paper was 1840 or 1841; nearly half the writers on the 
subject, und among them one of the most careful—Dr. Norman— 
write 1841 ; as a matter of fact both parts of the paper were pub¬ 
lished in this Journal in 1840, the first half in November, the second 
in December. 


2 . HippasUrias phrygiana, 

The name equestris must not be applied to this species; Linnasus 
in both the tenth (p. 062) and twelfth (p. 1100) editions of the 
Syst. Nat. quotes figures from Linck which are representations of at 
least two species ; it is necessary therefore to decide by the other 
figures, namely that from Barrelier (‘leones Plantarum/ 1714, 
fig. 1285), which is first quoted, and that from Seba (Thes. iii. pi. viii. 
figs. 6 and 8); both these arc illustrations of an Astropecten . More¬ 
over Linnaeus gives as habitat the Mediterranean, whence the Astro - 
pecten might well come, but the Goniaster not. 

3. The Use of the Generic Name Palmipes. 

Nothing perhaps illustrates better the inconvenience caused by 
those who refuse to acknowledge the very reasonable convention that 
the names of our genera and species are to be based on lintisHis’s 
4 Systema Naturae/ and that pre-Linnean names are not to be used, 
than the name Palmipes . 

In 1834 Nardo distinctly indicated (‘Isis/ col. 716-) what he 
meant by Anseropoda, and Agassiz in 1835 (Mem. Soo. Neuchktel, 
i. p. 192) wrote “ Palmipes , Link ( Palmastene , De BL ; Anseropoda , 
Nardo)/' Agassiz quotes " P, membranaems , link/' but gives no 
reference ; Mr. Sladen, however (Chall. Hep., Ast. p. 393), writes 
“Palmipes mmbranctceus , Linck, 1733, De Stellis marinis, p. 29, 
pi. i. no. 2;" but no such words occur in the copy of Linck which 
I have now before me; in fact the pre-Linneans have to write in 
their “ specific ” names from such sentences as “Stella Carttinginea, 
Aldrovandi, p. 743, malo dioere membranaceam” and so on ; while 
the description of the figure runs — “ Stella quinquefida Palmipes sett 
CartUaginea , Aid." Will Mr. Sladen tell us what part of the last 
sentence contains the specific and which the generic name ? 

In his defence of the use of linckian names Mr. Sladen speaks of 
those who “ still adhere to the letter rather than the spirit of this 
canon of name-priority ; ” but in his ardour he has forgotten that he 
has no mandate from linck to ascribe to him words that he never 
used or collocations which he never made. 

And as to the question of priority, surely it is, save only as regards 
fixity of nomenclature, what Darwin called a trumpery affair; but 
if priority is to be pressed by the pre-Linneans, why do they neglect 
our great countryman Uuyd, and why do they not follow Muller 
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and Trosohel in using the term Asteriscus y which in 1703 was defi¬ 
nitely proposed for what we must henceforward know as Ansero - 
poda placenta ? 


4. Porania pidvillus. 

Mr. Sladen (f. c. p. 360) writes 

“Potania pul villus (0. F. Muller), Norman/* 

by which I presume bo intends to signify—though various other 
suggestions have been made to me by skilled zoologists —that Nor¬ 
man first put the A. pulvillus of 0. F. Muller into the genus Porania. 
That is what I imagine this oollocation of terms represents ; but I 
supposo I am wrong, for, as everybody knows, Oray did it in 1848. 

5. Date of Coelasterias. 

Mr. Sladen (s. v .) writes “ Vorrill, Trans, Conn. Acad. Arts& ftci. 
1871 (1867)/* the meaning of which is unintelligible to me. In 1867 
one hundred and fifty separate copies of Prof. Verriirs paper were, 
he states, issued; the separate copy in the library of the Zoological 
Department (presented by the author to Dr. Gray) bears date 1867 ; 
but as it includes a note respecting the fire, which destroyed the 
publications of the academy and necessitated their being reprinted, 
dated 1809, it is clear that it was not issued till two years after the 
date it bears. The matter is only of importanoe on the ground of 
accuracy. 


6. Lophaster furcifer. 

Mr. Sladen gives Chceiaster borealis , 1844 (it should be 1845), in 
his synonymy, and does not explain why he prefers a name of later 
date(1846). I presume his reason is the Bame as mine ; the earlier 
name is a nomcn nudum. 


7. Marginaster. 

Mr. Sladen (Chall. Bop. p. 364) refers to the * Bulletin * of the 
Mua. Comp. ZooL voL ix, p. 16; this is quite unnecessary, as Prof. 
Perrier does not even pretend to there describe the generic characters 
of his new form; the description given three years later(Nouv. 
Arch. vi. 1884, p. 229) is short enough. 

8. On the Presence of Bare Forms on the East Coast . 

Dr. Norman stated in his well-known paper (* Annals/ xv. 1865) 
that Anssropoda placenta descends the east coast as far as the 
Moray Firth; Mr. Sim has sent it to the British Museum from Aber¬ 
deen. Similarly Porania pukillus f stated by Dr. Norman to be 
** wholly absent on the east,” hoe been sent us from Boss-shire by 
Dr. Sutherland. 1 should be glad to hear of other localities on 
our eastern shores whence collectors have obtained these two forms, 
or, indeed, of other species of Echinoderms rare to the North Sea. 
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Mt9ceUart€oui. 


Dates of the Parts of P. S. Pallas’s ‘leones Insect, p, Ross. Sibirand 
‘Nov. spec . Quadr. Glirium’ 

To (he Editors of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 

Gentlemen, —As there appears to be some doubt os to the exact 
dates of publication of the parts of the above works, the following 
notes may be of service to your readers * :— 

Palms, Petek Simon. leones | Insectorura | praeeertira ) Rossiae 
Hibiriaeque | peculiarium | quae | collegit et descriptionibus | 
illustravit | Petrus Simon Pallas | M.D. | Acaderaicus Petro- 
politanus | Erlangae | sumtu Wolfgangi Waithori. | 

Cl.) ID CCLXXXI. 

Part 1., pp 1 50, 3 pis. (A, B, C). 1781. [Cf. Gott. gthhr. Anz. 

(Zug.), 1782, p. G51; Bohraer, Bibl. script, hist, nut,, Zool. ii. 
(2), 1780, p. 100.] 

Part II., pp. 57 00, pis. D, E, F. 1782. [Of. Dryander, Cat. 
Bibl. Banks, ii. 1700, p. 214.] 

Part III., pp. 97-104, pis. G, H. 1798. [Cf. Pryander, loo . cit. 
(not received 1790); Engloman ; Hagen; et alii]. 

Part IV. Hagen, Bibl. Ent. 1863 (ii.), p. 25, is the only biblio¬ 
grapher who refers to a 4th and 5th part; but as we are 
certain that p. 90 closed the 2nd part and pp. 97-104 all 
belong to sig. N, we may presume that Hagen was wrong in 
adding the Part IV. It is probable that the pis. I and K 
which he refers to as having seen, were intended for Part IV, 
[his “ Heft 5 "J. 

Pallas, Petek Simon. Novae species j Quadrupedum | e | Glirium 
ordine | cum | illustration! bus vanis I (wmphmum ex hoc online 
animalium | auctore | Petro Sim. Pallas | Aoaderoioo Pefcropcdi- 
tano J Erlangae | sumtuWolfgangiWaltheri. cid id cclxxviji. | 
All bibliographers agree that this was published in two parts— 
L, 1778; II., 1779. In the Gcitt. gdehr. Anz . (Zug.), 1779, 
p. 472,“ Fosc. I. sumtu Waltheri. 1778, Quart nut 5 Kup- 
ferplatten [i,, ii., iii., ivA., iv B.] S. 701 fpp, 1-70 }f is 
reviewed; hence it is evident that Fasc. II. consisted of 
pp. 71-388, pis. v.-xxvii. 

C. Davies Bhbbbokw 

Natural-History Museum, (Index gen. et $p. anim,). 

London, S.W. 

♦ These dates are further supported by a difference in the paper of the 
copy in the Natural-History Museum at pages 57 and 97. 

t Sig. i consists of 0 pp. 
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XXV.— The Ornithoeaurian Pelvis. By H. G. Seelf.y, 
F.R.S., Professor of Geography in King’s College, London. 

Im vertebrate osteology the arrangement of the bones which 
compose the pelvic girdle contributes one of the most dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics of a natural group of animals. It may 
pervade a subclass or be limited to an order. It constitutes a 
plan of structures which never varies so far from its type as 
to merge in the pelvic plan of another animal type. It thus 
becomes a convenience in classification. And when the pelvic 
structures of different groups of animals are compared and 
arranged in order of their community of plan, they constitute 
a classification which is often suggestive of original commu¬ 
nity of structure. The existing warm-blood groups of 
animals—Monodelphia, Didelphia, Ornithodelphia, Aves— 
are remarkable for fixity of pelvic plan; but it is among Aves 
that variation has the widest range, so that median symphysis 
of the pelvic bones in the genus Struthio, for example, makes 
a divergence from the Barite pelvic plan, which shows that 
no importance in classification necessarily attaches to such a 
condition of ossification. The more variable pelvic plans of 
the Beptilia and Amphibia suggest that the ordinal groups in 
those classes of animals have the morphological value of sub¬ 
classes when compared with the orders of Birds or Mammals. 
Ann, & Mag, N, Hist. Ser. 6. Vol. vii. 17 
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Tins divergence of type, which is not entirely to be connected 
with functional modification of structure, is conspicuous 
between terrestrial and aquatic Amphibia, between Crocodiles 
and Chelonians, and Chelonians and Lizards, in a way not 
known between orders of mammals or birds. 

The extinct orders of animals commonly known as the 
Fossil Reptilia, which fill the morphological interval between 
Amphibians and Mammals, Reptiles and Birds, are all marked 
by distinctive forms or plans of the pelvic bones, though their 
characters have not yet been fully described or established in 
all these groups. Enough, however, is known to show that 
while the pelvic characters appear to approximate the Ornith- 
ischia to embryonic birds, the Saurischia approximate to 
types like Sauropterygia, Anomodontia, and Ornithosauria. 
It is, however, impossible to consider the significance of these 
resemblances so long as the true nature of the pelvis in the 
Ornithosauria remains undetermined; and as my own views 
have undergone some change since the * Ornithosauria ’ was 
published in 1870, I propose to set out the evidence obtained 
in 1878, when, with the aid of the Government-Grant Fund 
of the Royal Society, 1 studied the Ornithosaurs from the 
Lithographic Stone and the Lias preserved in the museums of 
Germany, and the conclusions which this study suggests. 

The chief difficulties consist in determining whether the 
Ornithosaurian pelvis is composed of three bones or four 
bones, whether the pubic bone enters into the acetabulum for 
the femur, and how the fourth bone, if such exists, is condi¬ 
tioned with regard to the other elements of the pelvis. Von 
Meyer is the earliest writer on this subject whose opinion need 
be quoted. 1 have stated his views fully in ray u Remarks 
on Dimorphodon ” *, and they might be left with the refuta¬ 
tion then formally given, if it were not that Professor Karl 
Zittel, in his 1 Handbuch der Palaeontologies has (pp. 786, 
787) repeated the original errors both by description and 
figures. Professor Zittel quotes the * Ornithosauria 1 and my 
u Remarks on Dimorphodon” yet adopts the view that in 
Ornithosaurs the ilium and ischium combine to inclose the 
ovate acetabulum, entirely excluding the pubis, which is then 
regarded as a free bone meeting its fellow in the median line. 
This free bone 1 have regarded as the prepubic bone. In a 
matter of this sort the weight of authority in favour of a 
point of structure, which is not a matter of interpretation, but 
of fact, goes for nothing. There is no doubt that Zittel has 
the support of Sir R. Owen; but I do not so read the views 


Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., AUgun 1870. 
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of Wagner and Qnenstcdt. If authority went for anything, 
I might mention that Professor Iluxley, in his 1 Anatomy of 
Verlcbrated Animals,’ 1870, adopted the view that the pubic 
bone enters into the acetabulum and that the separate bone 
is the prepubis as the more probable interpretation of the 
pelvis. Till better specimens are discovered this condition of 
the pelvis must rest upon the evidence in the museums at 
Cambridge and Stuttgart. The absence of sutures in the 
Munich specimens is of no more value as evidence of struc¬ 
ture than the absence of sutures in the pelvis of an adult 
bird. The sutures between the pubis and ischium and ilium 
are seen in the imperfect examples of the innominate bones of 
Ornithocheirus preserved in the Woodwardian Museum. In 
the ‘ Ornithosauria ’ *, plate viii., I have drawn some of these 
specimens; and the explanation of tig. 1 (specimen 1, 
tablet 10), is “ Fragment of a large right os innominatum; 
the faint Y-shaped lines in the acetabulum indicate the limits 
of the three component pelvic bones.” In figure 2 (specimen 
4 on tablet 10) that portion of the vertical suture between the 
pubis and ischium is drawn which extends between the 
obturator foramen and the acetabular border These speci¬ 
mens therefore, if there were no others, demonstrate the 
formation of the pelvic acetabulum by three constituent bones 
and a vertical suture dividing the pubis from the ischium ; 
and in my judgment they are conclusive that the pubis forms 
the anterior side of the plate of bone below the acetabulum 
not only in Omithocheirus , but in Dimorphodon and all other 
genera of Ornithosauria. The only complete specimen in 
which the suture is seen between the pubis and ischium is the 
fossil figured by Dr. Oscar Fraas as Ptsrodaotylus suevious , 
which I regard as a new species. If the absence of sutures 
in the Omituosaurian pelvis were evidence that they had not 
existed, there would be uo justification for identifying the 
ischium in the way which has been generally done; ana the 
innominate bone might have been supposed to have been 
unsegmented. This hypothesis is. however, as gratuitous and 
contrary to fact as that which Dr. Zitfcel adopts. It is not 
that there is any h priori improbability in the exclusion of 
the os pubis from the acetabulum, for this condition is one of 
the generic characters by which the Sauropterygian genus 
Colymhosaurus is defined. But in Omithosaurs an independent 

* Publish©^ I believe, in January 1870. 

t I have al«o figured the visceral aspect of a separate ischium, which 
shows the suture with the ilium ana a small portion of the vertical 
suture with the pubis (tablet 10, no. 2, «Ornithosauria/ p. 59, pi. viii. 
fig. 4). 


17 * 
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judgment may be formed by anyone who takes the trouble to 
examine the fossils to which I have referred; and I invite 
such study. 

Another interpretation of the Ornithosaurian pelvis has 
been given by Mr. J. W. Hulke, F.R.S., in a memoir on the 
fossil Crocodilia of the Oxford Clay *, who has also pro¬ 
pounded the view that the propubic bones have no existence, 
feut he does not agree with Zittel in identifying the prepubis 
of my descriptions as the pubic bone, but supposes that 
ossification to be a fractured portion of the pubis. The 
author remarks:—“ These parts are. I suggest, susceptible 
of another reading; the paddle- or fan-like bone as H. von 
Meyer described it, with narrow short shaft and expanded 
opposite end, is not, 1 submit, a bone complete in itself, but 
merely the ventral symphysial portion of an os pubis con¬ 
structed and associated with the other pelvic elements after 
the common Lacertilian plan.” No evidence is offered in 
support of this generalization, nor is it elucidated with diagrams. 
Speaking of the pubis in the genus Rhainjikorhynchus the 
author observes :— u The os pubis in this genus has the form 
of a flattened bar bent angularly near its middle ; one limb 
of it passes from the acetabulum downwards and forwards in an 
approximately vertical plane, roughly parallel to that laid 
through the median axial plane of the pelvis ; whilst the other 
limb, passing transversely to this axis, meets the corresponding 
limb of the os pubis of the other side, and unites with it in a 
median symphysis.” Again no evidence is offered in support. 
A question of this nature can only be determined by evidence. 
I have seen no specimen which lends the faintest support to 
the idea that the bones which I have termed prepubic are 
fractured portions of the pubic bones. If they were to be so 
interpreted the usual conditions of fractured surface might be 
expected. The only specimen quoted aa sustaining the pro¬ 
posed new interpretation is indicated by the footnote u Zittel, 
Mhamvh. Gemm . Palieontogr. Bd. xxix. iii. F. v. Taf. xfn 
fig. 2. A cast of this specimen is contained in the museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons ; but 1 fail to find either in the 
cast or the figure any demonstration of the nature of the rela¬ 
tion of the pubic bone to the transverse bony bar in front of 
the pelvis. The ventral extremity of the pnbis appears to 
be broken, but there is no evidence that the extremity of the 
transverse bar is broken. Seeing how frequently the pelvic 
sutures are obliterated, there would have been nothing remark¬ 
able if these bones had been blended with the other pelvic 


♦ Proc, ZooL Soc, for 1888, p. 431. 
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elements and subsequently broken away; but there is no 
evidence of fracture. No specimen is known in which this 
bone is blended with the pubis ; and if such a specimen were 
available, it would not prove that the bone in question is a 
portion of the pubis, if other specimens showed it as a separate 
ossification. Ornithosaurs are fossilized in every conceivable 
position, yet it is rare for the bones of the skeleton to be broken, 
and frequently almost every bone is in its natural connexion. 
Yet these prepubic bones are nearly always a little displaced 
from the other parts of the pelvis. I believe the condition of 
the pubis in every known Ornitliosaur in which it is imbedded 
in stone warrants me in affirming that it gives no evidence of 
fracture; but there is in a few examples some evidence in 
favour of articulation at its ventral end, I therefore conclude 
that the prepubic bones may still bo accepted as constituent 
elements of the Ornithosaurian skeleton. The bone has not 
been found in the order Ornithocheiroidca from the Cretaceous 
beds of Euiope or America; and the supposed lateral position 
which 1 suggested for it in 18(i4-7() was based on a small 
pit on the anterior pubic border, which is inconclusive and 
otherwise unsupported by evidence. Its position was different 
in the Pterodactylia. Professor von Quenstedt, who enriched 
Ilia specimens with almost incredible manual labour, cleaned 
away the matrix from the underside of the pelvis in his type 
specimen of Cycnorhamphus suevicus. He tnen found on the 
inner border of the pubic bone a short articular tubercle placed 
towards the ilium. He supposes this part of the pelvis to be 
displaced, and suggests that the tubercle gave attachment to 
the fourth bone of the pelvis, which he compared to the 
marsupial bone in Mammalia. This is the only fossil in 
which an author has described and figured an articular facet 
for the prepubic bone. 1 have seen that specimen and dis¬ 
cussed the question with von Quenatedt, and can only say 
that I am uuablc to accept the interpretation as quite satis** 
factory, because it is unparalleled by any other example. 
The specimen of Rhampnorhynchus Gemminyi figured by 
Zittel also exposes the interior of the pelvis; but there is no 
indication of a tubercle for articulation with the prepubis. 
The anterior margin of the pubis is rounded. The bone is 
drawn by Zittel as though fractured ventrally at a point 
where it obviously thickens; and it seems to me probable 
from this fact and other evidence of the pelvic strncture in this 
species given by von Meyer that the ventral part of the pubis 
is broken away. 

If the pubic bone were bent and fractured as a condition of 
fossilisation^ it might be expected in the different families of 
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the subclass or order that the fracture would sometimes take 
place on one side only and that sometimes fragments of the 
broken bone would remain in contact with the part of the 
pubis with which it is supposed to have been continuous, 
while the prepubic elements might also be expected to show 
evidence of fracture; but there is no specimen in which a 
recognizable poition of the element termed prepubic is seen 
coossified with the pubic bone; and even when the pelvic 
sutures between the other bones are preserved there is no 
evidence of fracture, hut sharply defined separation of these 
prepubic ossifications from the pubic bones, as in the specimen 
of (Jycnorhamphus at Stuttgart. 

The bones, even when not anchylosed together, have usually 
remained in nearer contact with each other than with the pubic 
bones; and this seems to me better consistent with separate 
ossification than with fracture. Moreover they always show 
forms and proportions which suggest complete ossifications; 
and tliis does not seem to be evidence to support the hypo¬ 
thesis that these bones are fractured portions of the pubis. 

The following facts contribute towards a clearer conception 
of the pelvis. 

If we examine a specimen like that named Pterodactylw 
grandivelvis (von Meyer, 

Kept, lithog. Schiefer, T. viii. ^ ’ 

fig. 1) it is manifest that the 
sacrum vn idens anteriorly in the 
transverse direction (fig. 1). 

The same character is shown 
in a sacrum of Jlhamphocepha - 
his from the Stonesfield Slate, 
in the collection of the Rev. 

P. B, Brodie, F.G.S. It is at 
present uncertain whether the 
character is common to all 
Ornithosauria. From this con¬ 
dition of the sacrum it follows 
that since the bones in the 
ischiac region of the pelvis 
approximate towards each other 
closer than those in the pubic 
region, the pubic bones cannot 
meet in a median symphysis 
unless they are longer than the 
ischia, wnich, I submit, is 
never the case. 

I would next direct attention to the Munich specimen named 



Pf. yrarutipelvis, 
(Meyer, /, c. T. viii. fig. 1.) 
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by von Meyer Pterodactylus duhius {l. c. T. vi. fig# 1; also 
Wagner, Abh. Miinchen, Bel. vi. T. vi. fig, 1, ana Bd. viii. 
t. xvi.). It is the only difficult specimen that I have seen. 
First the iliac bones are connected with the sacrum and the 
pubic and ischiac bones are displaced outward to the right 
and left sides of the body (fig. 2). On the left side the pubis 



Pterodai tt/luA dubius . (Meyer, /. c. T. vi. tig 1.) 


and ischium are in natural association. Wagner introduced a 
division between the bones (pu and tsc) which v. Meyer does 
not draw and which I do not find in my own note; and it 
seems to me to be introduced from the contour of the displaced 
pubis seen on the right side. The pubis may be compared 
with the corresponaing element in the os innomiuatum of 
Bhampkorhynckus lorujitnanus . In {Pt.) dubius it has the 
same straight anterior border, with a posterior inclination; 
but there is a large wide and deep ventral notch dividing the 
pubis from the ischium, except in the small connecting 
symphysial area below the acetabulum. No other specimen 
shows this notch, and in Bhamphorhynchus and some other 
genera the coiresponding space is covered by a thin ossifica¬ 
tion, On the right side arc the two prepubic bones with their 
free expanded median borders approximating and almost in 
contact, and the narrow stalk of the right bone in near con¬ 
tact with the proximal border of the pubis; but there is no 
indication of the stalk-like process figured by Quenstedt on 
either the proximal or distal internal surface of the pubis. 
Yet if the bones which I regard as prepubic are traced off 
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tod completed symmetrically, it will be found that their 
expansions extend laterally far beyond the ilium, showing 
that they were inclined to each other. Their stalk articular 
ends might be in contact with the proximal ends of the 
pubes so far as this specimen is concerned. Specimens which 
expose the ventral surface of the pelvis have the prepubic 
bones often parallel to each other and their stalks separated 
bj r a w idth w r hieh would not be less than that between the 
pubic bones. This may be seen in Quenstcdt’s figure of (ft.) 
Cycnorhamphus suevicus (* Ueber Pterodactyl us suevicus &c.,’ 
Tubingen, 1855) and in Fiaas’s figure of Bhamphorhynchus 
suevicus (Jahreshefte Vereins vaterl. Natur. Wtiittem. xi. 
T. ii. 1855); and, on the whole, specimens which show a 
lateial aspect of the pelvis commonly have the stalk of the 
bone in a supeuor position, though exceptions occur, as in the 
type of Pterodactylus Umgirostris , in which the bone is dis¬ 
placed ventrally. 

An instructive lateral aspect of the pelvis is seen in the 
Stuttgart specimen, no. 5802, from the Lithographic Slate of 
Nusplingen (fig. 8), which is figured by Fiaasin the*Pala?on- 
togiaphica 1 (N. F. v. 4 (xxv.), T. xxii.) as Pterodactylus 
suetievs of Quenstedt. A cursory examination shows it not 


Fig 3 



Pelvis of Cycnorhamphus Praam (posterior angle of ischium restored). 


to belong to that species, even if it belongs to the same genus, 
for the prepubic bones are of dissimilar forms and proportions 
to those of Cycnorhamphus suevicus . It moreover has the 
acetabulum much larger. The humerus, ulna^ and radius, 
femur, tibia, and fibula are all relatively longer in the Stutt¬ 
gart specimen, without a corresponding elongation of the wing 
phalanges; and therefore I shall speak of this specimen as 
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Cycnorhamphu* Fraasiu In the drawing, which I copy from 
my note-book, it is manifest that the pubis and ischium are 
closely comparable with the same bones in (Pterodaotylm) 
dubius, except that a thin osseous plate extends backward 
from the anterior thicker part of the pubis, so as to fill in 
much of the deep notch which in Pt. duoius appears to divide 
the pubic and ischiac bones, and which would otherwise be 
seen in Gycnorhamphw Fraasii . It will also be seen that the 
ventral border of the ischium is straight, and I suggest that 
these straight borders not improbably met in a median sym¬ 
physis. Still they are not thickened at the ventral border, as 
is usual in a median union; but then there is a like condition 
in Crocodiles in the borders of the ischia which are in median 
contact. If the ischia converged ventrally at all, the narrow 
posterior width of the sacrum shows that they must have had 
a median union. The shortness of the pubis similarly shows 
that no median union of the ventral margins of those bones 
could take place. But if the thickened anterior ventral end 
of the pubis is compared with the stalk of the prepubie bone, 
a suggestive correspondence in size of the two parts is seen; 
and! regard the two bones as having been in articular con¬ 
tact, so that the prepubie bones made an anterior median 
ventral symphysis corresponding to that usually made by the 
pubes. This interpretation is not easily harmonized with 
that offered by Quenstcdt without adopting his hypothesis 
of displacement of the pubis in Cycnorhamphus suevicus , 
always supposing that the tubercle to which he believes the 
prepubie bone to have been attached really carried that 
element in the skeleton. 

The value of evidence in this matter of the nature of the 
prepubie bone depends partly on its cumulative character. I 
therefore transcribe the following memoranda from my note¬ 
book on specimens at Munich. 


Fig. 4. Fig r>. Fig. 6. 



Pterodactyl™ kmmrottri*. PL micronyx . Pt, mieronyx, 

(Meyer, c. T, u. fig. 1.) (JM. ibid, T. iv. fig. «.) (Id, ibid, T. iv fig, 4.) 

In Pterodactylu* yulturtnu* (Wagner) the antero-posterior 
extent of the pelvic bones is 3-^ inches. The sacrum con- 
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sists apparently of not more than three vertebrw. The pubia 
ia partly crushed inward in the middle line and the pubic 
bones converge forward. The ischium also appears to have 
extended inward to the middle line of the vertebrae. The 


part of the ilium anterior to the acetabulum appears to be 
thin and free from the vertebrae; the depth of this plate ia 
about ^ inch. The prepubic bones are preserved on t>oth the 
right and left sides; that on the left side is 1 JrJ* inch long, it 
has a slender shaft for nearly an inch, and then expands like 
a fan to a transverse width of inch ; this expanded part 


is thin and rests upon the ilium. 

In Pterodactylus longirostris (Cuvier) the pubis is partly 
obscured because the lemur is preserved in situ. The ilium, 
which is pointed and long anteriorly, short and truncated 
posteriorly, is inch long. The vertical depth of the pelvic 
bones is fa inch. On the veutral border there is a slight 


notch between the ischium and pubis, showing the latter to be 
the smaller bone. The antero-posterior measurement over 
these bones is fa inch. The prepubic bone is relatively 
large, jftj inch long, and expands anteriorly in a fan form to 
a transverse width of fa inch (fig. 4). 

In Pterodactylus rhamphastinus (Wagner) the ilium extends 
l fa inch in front of the femur. The prepubic bone is fa inch 
long and expands in a fan form at its free end. 

In Pterodactyl us Kochi (Wagner) the pelvis is badly pre¬ 
served. It has the prepubic bone widely expanded at its 
free end. 


In Pterodactylus micronyx (v. Meyer) the ilium is spear- 
shaped anteriorly. The ischium and pubis are displaced and 
imperfect. The prepubic bones have the shaft slender and 
long ; the expanded end is fan-shaped (figs. 5, 0). The bone 
is fully fa inch long. 

In Pterodactylus medius (Munster) the ilium is 1^ inch 
long, of which one inch is anterior to the head of the femur. 
The pubic and ischiac bones are well developed. The pre¬ 
pubic bones have a fan shape, appear to be ^ inch long, and 
about half an inch wide at the expanded end. 

These examples may be sufficient to show how slightly the 
prepubic bone varies in type among the short-tailed animals 
which comprise the suliorder Pteiodactylia of de Blainville. 
The prepubis is approximately one half the length of the 
ilium in all the species. The small size of the specimens and 
the nature of the matrix have not been favourable for 
displaying the articular facet of the slender shaft; but in 
every case the termination of the prepubic bone is a clean-cut 
transverse line, and l have never observed any circumstance 
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which would lead me to doubt its being an articular facet. 
In the Pterodactvlia the prepubic bones are never anchylosed 
together. On the other hand, the other pelvic bones are 
commonly anchylosed together in genera from the Lias and 
Oolites. In Pt . duhius there may be some ground for doubt 
whether the pubis and ischium are not really one bone, as von 
Meyer believed, because ossification appears to be incomplete, 
and yet the two bones are blended, without trace of suture; 
but it is more probable that ossification has obliterated the 
suture. It is these circumstances which led me to adopt the 
view that the ventral part of such an ischio-pubis would have 
a tendency to be limited to the ischiac region, because the 
pubic part, freed from the usual mechanical stimulants to 
ossification, w r ould have a tendency to undergo atrophy and 
shorten more and more, until the prepubis was brought into 
contact with the prominence which alone remained to mark 
the position of the pubis, as in Crocodiles. 

In the Rhamphorhynchidee * the prepubic bones are much 
more unsymmetrical, and commonly 
have the form of a capital Y (figs. 7,8), Fig. 7. 

in which one limb of the fork is reduced 
in length or may be absent, though the 
latter condition may be a generic 
difference. In this family the pelvis 
is relatively small; the anterior pro¬ 
cess of the ilium is relatively deep and 
in marked contrast with the roa-like 
anterior process of other family types. iv^fStmr'T^yer, 

My own notes, written from the /, c , t. ix. %. 1.) 

specimens at Munich, are as fol¬ 
lows :— 



44 Rhamphorhynchus Miinsteri , var. 
longimanus (Wagner). — The pre¬ 
pubis is shaped something like a 
boomerang and measures inch 
from end to end. It is angular in 



front, with a projecting process in Mamph. Oemmingi? 
about the middle of the lateral bor- Prepubic Bonos. (Id. 

der.” In other species this angular ibid. T. x. fig. II) 
process is absent, and the bones of 
the right and left sides are united together by median 
symphysis into a bow-shaped bone without trace of median 


suture. 


“Rh. Miineteri (Goldf.).—The prepubic bones, attached to 


♦ Arm. & Mug. Nst. Hist, August 1870. 
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the anterior side of the pubis, extend forward in a bow and 
appear to be anchylosed mesially. The median part between 
the two limbs of this bone measures VV inch transversely and 
the transverse measurement 


between its extremities is l^y 
inch. This therefore gives 
the approximate width be¬ 
tween the points of the pubis 
with which this bone articu¬ 
lated. The ischium and pubis 
are rather thick bones, show 
no trace of a dividing suture, 
are directed somewhat back¬ 
ward, and, as usual, are imper¬ 
forate. There seems to be a 
small foramen in the position 
of the obturator foramen of 
Cretaceous genera, and in 
those genera the foramen lies 
in the ischio-pubic suture.” 

In another specimen, marked 
Milnsteri (Gold 
Gem mingi (v. Meyer),” the 
sacrum appears to include 
three or four vertebrae. Hie 


Fig. 0. 



Tthamphorhf nehu* hnyimanm. 
(Wogn. Abh. Munch, viii. T. xvi.) 


ilium, which is blended with 
the sacral ribs, is 1 inch 
long, and is prolonged for 
about the same distance on 
each side of the acetabulum. 
The anterior process deepens 
as it extends forward, and it is 
about -fo inch longer than the 
slender posterior process. A 
minute obturator foramen 
marks the union of the ischium 


Fig. 10. 



and pubis, which are directed JRh. Gemminyi. (Zittel. Pal. 
somewhat backward and xxix. T. xli. fig. 2.) 

blended into a compact os 

innominatura. The pubis is thick and strong. The pre* 
pubic bones appear blended into a bow-shaped bar. It 
consists of a mmdle straight portion and right and left parts 
which are inclined to it, though not quite symmetrical as 
preserved. Each of these three parts would measure about 
H inch in length. The transverse measurement over the 
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extremities of the bone is !•& inch. The bone is thicker 
and less bent on the left side than on the right side. 

Finally, Dr. Zittel has published a figure which shows the 
interior of the pelvis, with the prepubis extending as a bar imme¬ 
diately in front of it (fig. 10), though, as in other specimens, 
its contours are not perfectly displayed. This fossil appears to 
prove that there is no articulation for the prepubic bone such 
as was found by v. Quenstedt, and identified possibly in 
harmony with the figure of Pt. dubius . Hence the facet may 
have a pathological interpretation. No specimen has shown 
a facet on the anterior margin of the pubis for articulation 
with the prepubis ; and therefore the only position left for its 
articulation is the anterior ventral margin of the pubic bone, 
where there is often a suggestive correspondence in thickness 
between the extremity of the pubic bone and the diameter of 
the shaft of the prepubic bone. The extremity of the united 

f mbis and ischium in Zittel’s specimen is manifestly imper- 
ect, as shown by the pelvis referred by Wagner to Rh . 
longxmanus ; but there is some evidence that the ischia met in 
the mesial line in species of the Uliamphorhynchid®. 


Fig. 11. 



Pimerphodon macron##* From a specimen in the British Museum. 
Nat rise. 

Another piece of evidence as to the structure of the pelvis is 
furnished by Dtmorphodon macronyx (fig. 11). The ilium is 
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nearly 1| inch long, and is formed on the plan of that bone in 
Ptcrodactylua longxroatria . It is prolonged anteriorly as a 
slender pointed rod f inch long, and posteriorly as a thick¬ 
ened bar $ inch long, which is truncated with a slightly 
hamate downward curve. The depth to the inferior border of 
the ischium is more than an inch. This border is straight. 
The anterior pubic region is somewhat thickened, and its 
ventral border meets that of the ischium at an angle, where 
the thickened bone does not show either fracture or a definite 
articular face. Below the ventral l>order lie two unsyin- 
metrical prepubic bones rather over an inch long and slightly 
overlapping each other. I suppose these bones to have met 
in the median ventral line. They are thin, expanded, slightly 
curved, with a longitudinal ridge which separates a side which 
is smooth from one which is granular. The thin plate is 
imperfect in both bones, though the outlines are indicated. 
This form of prepubis is quite distinct from that of the Piero* 
dactyl and makes some approach to that of lihampho- 
rhynchus in its curved form. The terminal expansion ot the 
slender shaft or stalk of the bone is such as 1 have only seeu 
in association with an articular surface. 

In endeavouring to restore the pelvis it is necessary to 
remember that there is no conclusive evidence of the relations 
of the ischia to each other at their ventral approximation other 
than evidence that they were not anchyloseu together. It is 
not certain that they were in close contact, though this is 

f nobable, seeing that the propubic bones certainly wercanchy- 
osed together in some species of Ithamphorhynchus ; and this 
median union of the propubic bones appears to have inclosed 
a median pelvic vacuity which was usually heart-shaped or 
kite-shaped, being wide in front and narrow behind. This 
may be seen in the annexed restorations of the ventral aspect 
of the pelvic bones, which I have made from models giving 
the minimum approximation to the ischia (figs. 12, 13), 

It is probable that the pelvis was narrower in Dimorphodon 
than this figure indicates; but I see no reason to think that 
the aspect of the freah skeleton differed materially in these 
genera from the restoration here given. The remarkable 
structural feature shown is the ventral divergence of the 
pubic bones from the median line of the body, the prolonga¬ 
tion of the pubic arch to a median symphysis by means of the 
prepubic bones, and the probable median union of the poste¬ 
rior angles of the ischia. There is no evidence of the limit 
to which pubic bones may be absorbed; but if the prepubis 
were to come to be attached in the region of the obturator 
foramen, the bone would still be long enough to meet its 
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fellow in the median line if the ischiac margins came together, 
as in Crocodiles ; and the prepubis would then have the posi¬ 
tion of the bone in Crocodiles which most authors identity as 

Fig. 12. Fig. 13. 

prrpubis 



Fig. 12.—Restored Ventral Aspect of Pelvis of Cycnvrhamphu* fraatii. 
Fig. 13.—Restored Vontral Aspect of Pelvis of DimorpAodon tnacronyr. 


the pubis, but which I have supposed to be the prepubic 
bone. I have stated the reasons for that identification 
already*; but if a pelvis like that of the Alligator (fig. 14) is 
compared with that of an Ornithosaur, say Cycnorhamphus , in 
which the shape of the ischium can be seen, it will be found 
that the two bones are very similar in form—as similar as are 
the prepubca. In many Ornithosaurs, such as Pt . dubius , the 
connexion between the ischium and pubis is a narrow process. 
If then the pubis dwindles away till the prepubis completely 
takes its place, except that it never enters the acetabular cup, 
we have the change which would convert the pelvis of an 
Omithosaur into that of a Crocodile* Thus we may acoept 

* Proc. Roy. Soe. vol. xliii. p, 237. 
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the Crocodilian theory of the Omithosaurian pelvis enunciated 
by von Meyer and adopted by Owen and Zittel, if we first 
conceive that the pubic bone has been practically eliminated 


Fig. 14. 



Ventral Aspect of Pelvis of Alligator. 


from the pelvis of the Crocodile. Further evidence of this 
elimination is, I think, to be found among existing birds and 
among the fossil reptiles named Ornithischia. which have the 
pubic bones less developed than among Ornithosaurs. In the 
Jguanodon bernissartensn's (fig. 15) the pubic bone is very short 
as compared with the ischium. The pubis resembles in a general 
way that of an embryo bird in having distinct anterior and 

posterior limbs. The slender short posterior limb of the 

pubis extends backward parallel to the slender ischium, as in 
adult birds; but the anterior limb is wider, stouter, and 

directed forward, but is still short as compared with the 

ischium. It is obvious that, as in Ornithosaurs, there is no 
possibility among Ornithischia of the pubic bones meeting 
ventrally in a median symphysis. But the wide, forwardly- 
directed process of the pubis resembles in its extension tno 
ventral process of the pubis in many Ornithosaurs. Further 
forward in the skeleton are found the pair of bones which 
have been variously regarded as clavicles and sternal bones 
in species of Iguanodon and allied genera. These bones 
present the most remarkable resemblance in form to the pre* 
pubic bones in Dimorphodon , and from their relation to each 
other seen in Iguanodon I conclude that they may be identified 
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as the prepubic bones of the Ornithischian skeleton. I have 
already pointed out that they resemble the anterior pair of 
ventral bones in the pelvis of a Crocodile; and this identifica¬ 
tion of the prepubic bones in the Ornithischia makes a further 
approximation to the condition in the Crocodile, because they 
are found in a type in which the pubis is less developed than 
in the Ornithosauria. If there is a difficulty in adopting this 
osteological reading it docs not arise from any differences in 
form between the bones in question in Ornithosauria, Ornith¬ 
ischia, and Crocodilia, but rather from the fact that the 
anterior pubic process of Iguanodonts^ as preserved, is always 
thin and shows no articular facet at its extremity, while the 
bone which I would attacli there (tig. 15) has a stout shaft and 
an expanded articular end, which was oblique and rough and 
shown by one specimen in the British Museum to have had a 


Fitf. 15. 



Itastoratinn of Ventral Aspect of Pelvis of Ipaanodon. 

cartilaginous surface. These dissimilar conditions of the 
corresponding portions of the pubic and prepubic bones appear 
to characterize Ornithosaurs; so that, although unexpected in 
Icjuanodon , they are perhaps not so antagonistic to coadapta- 
tion of the bones as might at first thought appear. This 
Ann.dk Mag. N. Hist . Ser, 6. Vol . vii. 18 
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identification of the prepubic bone, which rest® on inductive 
evidence, is the more interesting since it showB that the main 
pelvic differences between the (hnithosauria and Ornithischia 
are in the less breadth of the ischium, in the prolongation 
backward of a posterior pubic process, and the greater depth 
of the ilium. The pelvic features in which the two groups 
agree appear to be the development of the anterior and poste¬ 
rior processes to the ilium, the posterior approximation of the 
ischium, the short development of the anterior process of the 
puljH, and the possession of prepubic bones. The distinctive 
pelvic character is the development of the posterior process of 
the pubis ; and although this process attains a similar deve¬ 
lopment in birds, birds have practically lost the anterior 
processes of the pubes and have entirely lost the prepubic 
bones. 

Thus, considering pelvic characters only, there is a certain 


Fig. in. 


CrocodiliR. 


Ornithosauriij. 



Diagram of Pelvic lielntionship in the Ornithomorpha. 


community of structure between the Ornithosauria, Omith- 
ischia, and Croeoclilia in the possession of prepubic bones, 
and between Saurischia and Aves in wanting those bones. 
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The osseous resemblances between these groups of animals may 
be better summarized in a diagram (fig. 16)*, where the letters 
I, Is, P, pp y stand respectively for ilium, ischium, pubis, and 
prepubis in the several groups of animals, and the lines drawn 
from one group to another show the resemblances between 
the bones. From this it would appear that the relations of 
the Ornitho^auria seen in the pelvis are closer with extinct 
than with the existing groups. This conclusion is of some 
importance, since the Ornithosauria may be associated with 
Birds from the resemblances in their brains, and associated 
with Birds and Stmrischia from possessing a pneumatic skele¬ 
ton, though it is less developed in the Latter group than in the 
others. These resemhiances, when better evidenced by the 
discovery or description of specimens which show the bones 
in complete natural connexion, may justify the linking of 
these orders together in a natural alliance (the Ormtho - 
markka) expressive of their common origin. 


The Classification of the subclass Ornithosauria which 
seems to me best supported by facts is the following 
division :— 

Order 1. ORNITHOCHElUOl DEA. 

Family Ornithocheirid®. 

Family Pteranodontid®. 

Suborder 2. P teuoi>aotyli a. 

Family Pterodactylid®. 

Order 3. PTERODEItllATA. 

Family Dimorphodontid®. 

Family Rhamphorhynchid®. 


Here the Orders are founded upon the organs of flight, 
brain, skull, and pelvis; the Families in the first Order are 
based provisionally on the dentition, and in the third Order 
upon pelvic characters. 

♦ The central circle is provisionally given to the Amtoeuchia, which 
have the skeleton pneumatic, pubes directed forward, anchyloaed to the 
prepubes, which are anchylosed together. No posterior Hrub to the 
puma. 

18 * 
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XXVI.— Note on a Couple of Abnormalities . By W. 

Blaxlanp Bkniiam, D.Sc., University College, London. 

[Plate III.] 

Amoncjst tlie large number of crayfish (Astacu# fiuviatilis) 
dissected annually in the zoological classes here 1 have noticed 
from time to time certain abnormalities in regard to the genital 
npertuics in females, usually a doubling of the pore ou one 
side—that is, in addition to the normal pore on the base of the 
11th appendage there is a second pore on that of the 12th. 

A short time ago (Nov. 24, 1890) one of my students drew 
my attention to a female specimen, which, in addition to the 
normal genital apertures, presented a pair of apertures on the 
bases of the 13th appendages, occupying, that is, the normal 
position of the genital apertures of a male (see PI. III. fig. 1). 
On dissecting the specimen I find that the ovary is normal, 
but that there are two oviducts on each side } one passing into 
the base of the 1 1th appendage , the other into that of the 1 3th 
appendage (see fig. 2) to the so-called “ male pore.” There 
appears to be no trace of a testis and no evidence of an her¬ 
maphrodite condition. The abdominal appendages are nor¬ 
mally female. Taken in conjunction with the abnormalities 
which 1 had already observed, this gives a possibility of a 
poic and duct for each of the last three ambulatory appen¬ 
dages. 

It is still a moot point whether genital ducts in the Arthro¬ 
pod a are derived from nephridia ; but there is some evidence 
tending to support this idea. In Peripatus there is a pair of 
nephridia in each of the leg-segments, except in the segment 
containing the genital duct (in P. novte zelandue), which opens 
in the same position as a nephridium and which Gaffron has 
shown possesses an u end-sac ” similar to that of the nephridia. 
In LepaSj amongst the Crustacea, Hoek (in * Challenger 9 
Reports) figures sections through the u segmental organ ” 
(“shell-gland”) of the 2nd maxillary segment, and through 
the terminal portion of the oviduct, at the base of the next 
appendage (first cirrhus), and point# out the similarity 
between them. In Nebalia the u shell-gland ” of the 
maxillary segment and the “ green-gland ” of the antennary 
segment coexist (Claus, Arb. Zool. Inst. Wien, vol. viit. 
1889); in other Crustacea one of these glands is present, 
but not the other. 

These and other facts appear to point to the possession 
originally by Arthropoda of a pair of segmental organs 
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( 4< nephridia ”) in each segment; most arc suppressed in the 
Crustacea, though those of the second antennary segment and 
uf the second maxillary segment remain, and with the genital 
ducts in the 11th and 13th (and 12th in abnormal forms) help 
to fill up the series. 

It is of course for such suggestions as these that the present 
abnormality is worthy of record. 


The second case is that of a common earthworm— Lumbri - 
cm herculeus, Savigny ( = L, agricolu } lloffmeister). 1 have 
examined some thousands of specimens of this species for 
class-work and other purposes, but this is the only case of an 
asymmetrical condition that has come under my notice*. Ex¬ 
ternally the asymmetry affects the male and female apertures 
(see fig. 3) j both these are normally placed on the animal's 
left side, t, e . the oviduct opens on the 14th segment, the 
sperm-duct on the 15th. On the right side, however, each 
of these pores is one segment in front, viz. on the 13th and 
14th segments. 

The clitellum is normal and symmetrical. 

Of the internal organs (fig. 4) both genital system and 
alimentary system present asymmetry in certain segments. 
The organs of the left side are normally placed and fully 
developed ; but on the right there is only one sperniatheca t 
lying in segment ix. ; and instead of the usual tnrec sperm- 
sacs only those in segments ix. and xi. arc present; that of the 
twelfth segment is absent. The ovary of this side is in segment 
xii. instead of in xiii. The testes and funnels are normal on 
both sides. 

Of the alimentary system the calciferous glands are affected 
on the right side, that of segment xii, being absent. 

With regard to abnormalities in earthworms, Beddard has 
recorded a large number of caseB for Perionyx excavatus], and 
has recently noted a case, e. g. Perickceta Forlesi }, in which 
the Bpcrrnathecas are asymmetrically developed (and this in 
each of the two specimens in his possession), there being 
two on one side and one on the other, in the same seg¬ 
ment ; I have already noted a similar condition in Microchatta 
Happt §. 

Michaelsen |(, in a just-published paper, records certain 

♦ A second similar example came under my observation while this note 
wna in the press. 

t Proc. Zool. Soc, 1886, p. 508. 

I Proc. Zool. Hoc, 1800. p. 65. 

§ Quart. Journ. Micr, Sci. xxvi. 

|| Jalirb. d. Hamburg. Wiss. Anat. viii, 
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asymmetrical arid abnormal positions of the genital pores in 
Allttraft . sp. 

For the present I content myself with merely noting without 
comment these interesting abnormalities. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE III. 

Astaciui JUt viat His. 

lit/ I View of ventral surface of abnormal specimen of female crayfish, 
Hiiilii itmt to show the position of the second genital apartuto 
(o.p. 2) on each side, o.n. 1 being the normal oviducal pore; 
X., XL, XIL, XIII., indicate the last four ambulatory limbs, 
which are represented as cut short; Ab. I the first abdominal 
sternum with normal female appendages. 

Fty. 2, Side view of the same crayfish partially dissected; the hinder part 
of the carapace ( ca) lias been removed, the epimeron (cp) and gills 
have been cut away; the bases of the ambulatory appendages 
(10.11,12,13) are represented ; o is the normal ovary, o.d. 1 the 
normal oviduct, o.d. 2 the accessory oviduct passing into appen¬ 
dage 13; Li.y livor, underlying ovary ; Ab. I, Ab. 2, the first and 
second abdominal segments. 

Lumhricu* her culms. 

Fa/. 3 \ entral v iew of segments XII. to XVL, showing on the animal's left 
side the normal oviducal pore ( 9 ) aud sjenniducal port 1 (cO, 
and on the right side the abnormal position of these apertures. 
Fvj. 4 I bweetion of segments IX. to XI11.. to show the asymmetrical con¬ 
dition of internal stiuctuies. The normal condition obtains oil 
tin' loft side, the abnormal on the right; spthf sfith the 
spermuthccfc ; or., abnormally placed ovary; cal. r caleiferoua 
gland ; or**., (esophagus. None of the structures hare been cut 
or removed, the caleiferoua glaud and sperm-sac of segment XII. 
being absent. 


XXVII. —Natural History Notes from 11.M. Indian Marine 
Survey Steamer ‘InvestigatorCommander 11. I\ Jloskyn, 
ii.iV., commanding. —No. 21. Note on the lie suits of the 
last Season's Deep-sea Dredging . By J* WOOD-MASON* 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum, and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College of Bengal, 
and A. Alcofk, M.B., Surgeon I. M. 8., 8urgt*on~Natu* 
jalist to the Survey. 

[Concluded from p. 2G2»] 

Family Inachida. 

Platymaia, Miers. 

35. Platymaia Wyville-Thomsoni, Miers. 

Platymaia Wyville-Thomson*, Miers/ Challenger’ Brachytira, 1880. 

l>.13,pl.ii.«K. 1. 

Three specimen# (one male and two ovigerous females) 
fiom Station 56, 240 to 220 fathoms. 

The male measures:— 
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millira. 

Lenjjrth of carapace. 98 

(Jroatewt breadth of carapace .. 97 

Expanse of leg* . 700 

The largest female measures :— 

millim. 

Length of carapace. BO 

Oroatoal breadth of carapace. 82 

Expan&o of legs . .... 400 


All our specimens, including those taken on previous occa¬ 
sions, greatly exceed the 1 Challenger ’ specimens in size. 
The males run much larger than the females, and the great 
chela* arc greatly enlarged, with the palms inflated and armed 
with three rows of slender hooked spines. 

Our specimens differ from the type in a number of details, 
which do not justify the description of a new species without 
actual comparison with the type. 

Ecuinoplax, Miors. 

36. Echtnoplax pungent*, sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Differs from Echtnoplax Moseley t } Miors, in its much larger 
size; in its much nioie numerous, more thickset, ami longer 
spines; in its more regularly and symmetrically pyriform 
carapace; in its thicker Tegs ; in its smaller eyes, widely when 
laid back, do not nearly reach to the spine which limits the 
ocular cavity posteriorly ; and by the broader abdomen of the 
female. 

Colour in the fresh state a brilliant straw-colour. 

Five female specimens from Station 56, 240 to 220 
fathoms, the largest of them measuring 340 millim. in expanse 
of legs, 60 millim. in breadth of carapace across the branchial 
regions, and 88 millim. in length of carapace from its hinder 
margin to the tips of the rostral spines. 

Smaller specimens have a much more spiny abdomen and 
are generally more spiny than larger ones. 

37. Encephaloides Armstrongs gen. et sp. n,, Wood-Mason. 

Remarkable for the large size of the branchial chambers, 
which are so inflated as to meet together over the back in a 
straight suture. Both the afferent and the efferent branchial 
openings are also very large. 

In the female the cavity of the brood-pouch communicates 
with the branchial chambers by two canals, formed by deep 
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notches in the {>osterior angles of the thorax and by the base 
of the abdomen, whereby in all probability a current of fresh 
water is caused to flow over the eggs. The rostrum is trian¬ 
gular and shaped like the beak of a bird, and the antennary 
flagella are visible from above beyond its margins. The 
eyes, which are very small, are retractile against the sides of 
the carapace, and the narrow orbital eave is provided with a 
minute spine anteriorly and posteriorly. The legs arc long 
and slender, with their segments, including even the tapering 
dactylopodites, cylindrical. 

ISumerous specimens were obtained at Stations 81 and 96, 
and at Station 76 over two hundred were taken, almost all of 
them being males. This form, in fact, is characteristic of the 
infra-littoral of the Bay of Bengal, neat* the 100-fathom limit, 
from the coast of Arrakan to the Goddvari. 

Colours in the fresh state:—Carapace pinkish yellow, 
ambulatory legs pink. 

Measurements . 

Male. Female, 
inillim. millim. 


Length of carapace . 41*5 28 

Breadth of carapace . 42 27 

Height of branchial regions. 20*5 12 

Kxpanae of tir*L pair of ambulatory legs. 385 184 

Length of cht*lip**dt< ... 74 33 


Anamathia, S. I. Smith. 

38. Anamathia Livermorii 9 sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Closely allied to Anamathia pulchra 9 Miers, differing in 
having the carpopodite and propodite of the chehpeds rounded 
instead of carinate. 

The spines of the rostrum are as long as the distance in a 
straight line from the hinder margin of the carapace to the 
gastric spine. The carapace bears twenty spines disposed in 
live longitudinal rows, namely two lateral of three spines each, 
one dorsal of four, and two subdorsal of five each including 
the postoculars. 

A male and two females from Station 56, 240 to 220 
fathoms. 

Length of the largest specimen 22 millim. 

Pugisttia, Dana. 

39. l*ugettia globu!ifera } sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Allied to Pugettia vdutina } Miers, with which it agrees in 
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the possession of two foliaeeous tubercles on the inflected 
portion of the carapace on each side, and in the form of the 
orbits and postocular lobes; but from which it differs in the 
spines of the sides of the hepatic region being all but erect 
and expanded at the base into huge pear-shaped tubercles, 
which present themselves in an underview as two great 
smooth and polished white hemispherical bosses at the antero¬ 
lateral angles of the buccal frame; also in its foliaceously- 
carinated chelipeds and in the club-shaped setrn with which 
its ambulatory legs are garnished. 

Station 50, 2*40 to 220 fathoms. 

Length 15*5 millim. 

Oxypleurodon, Micrs. 

40. Oxypleurodon cancan, sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Allied both to Oxypleurodon JStimvsoni, Micrs, from 575 
fathoms off the Philippines, and to Spin nocaroinus corrosn*, 
A. M.-Edw., from 100 fathoms off’ Barbadoes ; resembling the 
former in the form, number, and distribution of the carapacial 
prominences, and the latter in the form though not in the 
structure of the rostrum. In Oxypleurodon Stimpsoni the 
rostrum is formed by two horns which diverge widely from 
the level of the anterior end of the orbit, in Bphenocarcinus 
carroHUS by two horns uniting together in the middle line to 
form an apically bifid wedge-shaped mass, and in the new 
species the carapace is produced into a long, slender, tapering 
rostrum, which is minutely bifid at the extremity. All the 
joints, except the dactylopodites, of all the legs are strongly 
crested dorsally. 

Length of carapace, from tip of rostrum to posterior margin, 
18*7 millim.; breadth between points of branchial eminences 
18*7 millim* 

Two males and one ovigerous female from Station 56, 
240 to 220 fathoms. 


Doc'Lea, Leach. 

41. Docha ovte (Herbst). 

One young specimen from Station 96, 98 to 102 fathoms. 
Family Caacridtt. 

42. Nectopanope rhodobaphes, gen* et sp. n., Wood-Mason. 
Carapace about 1£ times as broad as long. Frontal 
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margin straight, entire—being only obsoletely bilobed— 
divided from the anpra-orbital margin on each side by a slight 
notch for the reception of the first joint of the flagellum of 
the antenna?. Supra-orbital margin with one fissure, infra¬ 
orbital entile. Antcro-laterai margins shorter than the 
postcro*lateral, aiehed, armed with three teeth, including the 
extra-orbital angle. Branchial regions swollen, separated 
fiom the gastric by a V-shaped impression, from the cardiac 
by their own prominence, and by a slight transverse depres¬ 
sion fiom the hepatic, which is separated from the gastric in 
a similar manner. Afferent and efferent branchial apertures 
large ; the outer wall of the large efferent canal forms a sub- 
carinatcd elevation of the anterior pleural region. Chelipcds 
large, smooth, with a strong groove near the lower margin of 
the produced portion of the propodite on the outside; the 
upper margin of the propodite Mibcarinatc; the carpopodite 
smooth, subquudratc, with a small spine at the inner angle; 
and the meiopodite with a short sharp spine near the apex of 
its posterior angle. Ambulatory legs rather weak, the first 
three pairs subequal, the last shorter, with the rneropodite 
curved in correspondence with the convexity of the branchial 
regions of the carapace ; the dactylopodites are compressed- 
stylitorrn, w ith a groove on each side and a slight fringe of 
seta', on the upper and lower margins, those of the last pair 
being, like their propodites, shorter and broader and fringed, 
especially below, with longer seta*; the ambulatory legs in 
fact are subnatatory, and agree in structure with those of the 
Portunida). Integument everywhere polished and glabrous, 
except for the presence' of a few scattered seta* on the dorsal 
surface of the legs and for the dactylopoditie fringes. 

In life this crab was of a beautiful deep-sea pink, with a 
dotted, V-shapcd, white mark between the gastric and bran¬ 
chial regions. 

One specimen was obtained at Station 96. 98 to 102 
fathoms; the length of its carapace is 21*4 railliin,, and the 
greatest breadth between the points of the third teeth 29 
millira. 

The following species is referred provisionally to the same 
genus, though it differs in having the first tooth of the antero¬ 
lateral margin distinct from the orbit, and the legs, especially 
the last pair, not nearly so distinctly natatory. 

43. Ncctopanope lonyipes , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Differs from the preceding in its branchial regions not 
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being inflated; in the form of the teeth of the antero-lateral 
margins of the carapace, the first of which is a rectangular 
plate entirely separate from the extra-orbital angle, while the 
two remaining are sharp and conical; in its relatively longer 
legs, which are setose at their extremities, with the dactylo- 
podites of the last pair not much more expanded than those 
of the preceding pairs; in having the tipper surface of the 
carapace dull and minutely granulose, and the fingers of the 
chelipeda black. 

One male and one female, juv., from Station 56, 240 to 
220 fathoms. 

Length of carapace 8*5 millim., breadth 11*7 millim. 

44. SphenomeruH trapeziouhs , gen. et sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Carapace about 1^ times as broad as long ; its upper sur¬ 
face is smooth, polished, and tolerably convex in all direc¬ 
tions, but especially antcro-posteriorly ; and it is devoid of all 
grooves except two faint crescentic ones, winch separate the 
eaidinc from the branchial regions. The deflexed and some¬ 
what produced frontal margin is divided by a distinct notch 
into two truncate-rounded lobes, and is without granules or 
raised rim, as are also the entire upper and lower orbital 
margins. The antero-lateral margins, which arc only about 
two thirds the length of the postero-lateral, form with the 
frontal margin a semicircular outline; each bears a minute 
Hpine at the extra-orbital angle, followed at equal distances 
by two smaller ones. There is also a small spine at the 
internal infra-orbital angle. The basal joint of the antenna" 
is not much developed and the flagellum occupies the internal 
orbital hiatus. Tnc external maxillipeds have the mero- 
podite slightly oblong, with the succeeding joint articulated to 
Us truncated antero-intemal angle. The abdomen of the 
male is six-jointed, the third and fourth segments being almost 
indistinguishablv ankylosod together. 

Chelipeds in both sexes extending far beyond the carapace, 
massive, and of unequal size, the right being much larger 
than the left ^ the fingers are broadly banded with black 
across their middle, the palms are smooth, the wrist is rounded 
and smooth, with a minute spine on its inner side; themero- 
podite is wedge-shaped at its proximal end and bears six to 
eight small spines on its thickened distal end, as in Trapezia . 
Ambulatory legs weak and narrow, w ith the two terminal 
joints articulated together and constructed as in Trapezia , 
From Station 56, 240 to 220 fathoms. 

Length of carapace 8*5 millim.; breadth between last pair 
of antero-lateral tubercles 11 millim. 
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This species was taken near the same place in a previous 
season. 


Family Leucosiid®. 

45. Partlia Alcocki , gen. et sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

This crab is remarkable not only for the great size to which 
it attains—equalling though not exceeding the Mj/rojms 
yoliath of A. Milne-rMwards—but also for the great develop¬ 
ment of the respiratory mechanism. The finely and sharply 
granulated carapace is distinctly broader than long. When 
viewed from above it appears hexagonal in outline, the in¬ 
terval between the outer canthi of the afferent branchial 
apertures forming the wide and straight anterior side; the 
intervals between the outer canthus of the afferent branchial 
apertures and the last antero-lateral tooth of each side, the 
nearly straight antero-lateral sides; the intervals between the 
last antero-lateral tooth and the posterior branchial spine of 
each side, the very strongly arched postero-lateral sides; and 
the interval between the posteiior branchial spines of opposite 
sides, the posterior side of the hexagon. It is depressed in 
front and strongly swollen behind, both vertically and hori¬ 
zontally, but especially horizontally, so as in a side view to 
appear wedge-shaped. The regions are well-marked, the 
much inflated branchiala being sharply marked off from the 
elongated jleiir-de-lys -shaped gastro-cardiac and from the 
lupatios by a deep groove, which, commencing behind the 
cardiac protuberance, passes forwards and inwards, and then 
curves boldly forwards and outwards to the first antero-lateral 
tooth on each side, and is deeply indented at intervals in its 
course. The hinder margin bears three short conical spines, 
of which the middle is small and tends to degenerate with 
age into a mere clump of granules. Above the marginal 
spines, on the vertical hinder surface, is a transverse row of 
three similar spines, of which two are on the branchial 
regions and the third and smallest arises from the middle of 
the cardiac boss, whence a carina passes forwards along the 
mid-dorsal line nearly to the frontal margin. The antero¬ 
lateral margin bears four spiniform tubercles, one in the 
middle of the length of the pterygostomian ridge (which, in 
the absence of an hepatic ridge, functions as a portion of the 
antero-lateral margin), and three separated from each other 
by eoual intervals and from the pterygostomian by an interval 
equal to the sum of their own interspaces. 

I lie tw o antermulary lobes of the front, w hich is much as 
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in Myra and Ilia, are (loyally carinate. The supra-orbital 
margin is marked by two fissures; the infra-orbital is a stoutish 
triangular tooth, separated externally from the supra-orbital 
by an angular notch, internally by a wide hiatus from the 
front, and interiorly from the notched upper edge of the 
afferent branchial opening by a considerable space. The 
structure of the orbit is in fact to all intents and purposes 
identical with that of Ilia, the only difference being that the 
extra-orbital notch forms a third fissure in the latter, whereas 
in Myra the notched edge of the afferent branchial opening 
foims, or comes into sueh close relation with the orbit that 
it seems to form, the lower margin of the latter, and that 
which answers to the lower orbital rim of Par ilia is an 
extra-orbital lobe separated from the supra-orbital maigin by a 
third and from the functional infra orbital margin by a fourth 
fissure. 

The little lobe which in Myra hounds the outer notch of 
the upper margiu of the afferent branchial aperture and does 
not extend beyond the level of the extra-oibital lobe, is in 
Parilia laterally expanded to a huge extent on each side, so 
as to form the enormously wide orifices of the afferent bran¬ 
chial channels, and thus to treble the apparent width of the 
front. The exognaths of the external maxillipeds are com- 
mensurately anti concomitantly widened, and are segments of 
a circle larger than a semicircle, thus exceeding in width the 
same parts even in Plulyra ; they are truncate at the extre¬ 
mity, and when closed leave a wide chink-like opening 
between themselves and the sides of the carapace. 

The chclipcds are long, slender, and cylindrical, being 
about twice as long as the carapace in adult females and 
males of the same size, but no less than 4^ times as long as 
the carapace in giant specimens of the latter sex; they are 
finely and sharply granulated, especially on the upper surface, 
from the base to the insertion of the dactylopodite, whence 
they are smooth; the mcropodites are about equal to the 
carpopodite with propodi'.e up to the insertion of the dactylo- 
podite. which is scarcely more than half the length of the 
propoaite without its prolongation in females and in males of 
the seme moderate size; the propodite increases slightly in 
vertical width to the insertion of the dactylopodite* The legs 
are of moderate length and strength and are almost smooth ; 
their ineiopodjte is almost equal to the propodite and dactylo¬ 
podite together; the dactylopoditcs, which are strongly 
fringed on the upper and lower edges, are so twisted and 
curved that their smooth and transversely convex sides are 
direct^ forwards and upwards, and backwards and downwards 
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respectively, while their dorsal and ventral edges have become 
upper and lower. 

The abdomen of the male is only five-jointed, the third, 
fourth, and fifth joints being ankylosed together. That of the 
female has the full number of distinct joints ; the abdomen and 
sternum securely interlock, the sterna of the latter giving off 
a forwardly-increasing series of laminar processes which pro¬ 
ject downwards and inwards over the edges of the former: 
there is an creel spine on the sternum between the genital 
apertures, and the spacious brood-cavity communicates with 
the branchial cavity by a hole near each posterior angle of 
the thorax. 

The eggs are very small, and in the specimen examined 
few. 

Colours in life :—Carapace deep pink, fading gradually to 
pale straw-colour at the posterior margin ; legs pink, with the 
articulations, like the choke, white. 

Twenty-eight males at Station 96, 98 to 102 fathoms ; 
previously obtained (ton females) off the Godavari Delta in 
70 fathoms and (three males and one female) off the Matuin- 
adi Delta in 68 fathoms. 

Female. Malo. 
mi Him. inilliru. 

Length of carapaor .. 3*J 53 

limidtliof carapace hetw mm last pair of 

nntero-1 literal tubercles . ., .‘17 03 5 

Length of exognatliH «>f external max- 

llhpedrt . 9 J5 5 

liroadth of exoguaths of external max- 


illipedrt . 

. . 0 

10 

Length of chehpmls .... .. 

.. 07 

250 

Length of merojnxlites of chehpodH.. 

.. 20 5 

115 

Length of propodites to infleitiou 

of 


dactylopodites ... 

.. 205 

95 

Length of daotvlopoditex. 

.. 11 

20 ’ 


Randallia, Stimpson. 

46. RandalHa pustulosa , sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Carapace above covered tolerably thickly with unequally 
large, rounded, submammillated, granulose tubercles, with 
much smaller ones interspersed. Of the largest tubercles one 
is on the hinder end of the prominent pterygostoraian ridge, 
three are on the lateral margin, and two on the postero-lateral 
margin on each side. The regions are very distinctly marked 
out by grooves, the cardiac being especially deeply circum¬ 
scribed, and the hepatic being separated from the gastfle by a 
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fine groove which runs from the cervical without interruption 
to the outer of the two supra-orbital fissures. A huge re* 
curved spine arises from toe middle of the cardiac boss in 
addition to the two blunt triangular spines at the hinder 
margin of the carapace. The chelipeds are cylindrical and 
finely and sharply granulated ; the meropodite is but little 
longer than the carpopodite with the palmar part of the pro- 
podite, which last is a little inflated in its basal half and about 
as long as the dactylopodito. The legs are no( very strongly 
granulated : their dactylopodites have the same structure as 
m Parilia Alcorki. The abdomen, which intei locks with the 
thorax much in the same perfect way as in the last-named 
species, is five-jointed, the fourth, fifth, and sixth segments 
being aukylosed together; the seventh is acurainately trian¬ 
gular. The brood-cavity communicates by holes with the 
branchial cavity. The affeient branchial apertures are large 
and prominent; their carapacial border is divided by a fissure 
into two lobes, an outer with rounded and an inner with 
sinuous mat gin 

One female specimen fiom Station 56, 240 to 220 fathoms. 

Length of carapace 32 millim.; breadth of cai apace between 
last pair of lateral tubercles 33 millim. • length of ehelipeds 
65 millim,, of their meropodite 26*5 millim., of palm of pro- 
podites 15 millim , of their dactylopodites 15 millim. 


Family Raninida. 

Lykkidus, De Ilaan. 

47. Lyreidus gracilis , Wood-Mason. 

Lyreidus gracilis Wood-Mason, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bong. lrt&S, vol hi 
pt. ii. p. 370. 

From Station 56, 240 to 220 fathoms. 

Family Homolida. 

[Homola, Leach. 

1. Homola barbala (Herbst). 

?2„ Homola vigil , A. M.-Edw. 

Pauomola, gen. nov,, Wood-Mason* 

The basal joint of the eye-peduncle is elongated and the 
eye reaches the commencing orbit through a gap in the anterior 
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margin of the carapace between the rostral and supra-orbital 
spines. The orbit is a wide and shallow cavity, the bottom 
of which is still some distance behind the anterior margin, 
and it is defined externally by two spines. The very distinct 
and throughout dorsul line,a anomurica runs to the base of 
the supra-orbital spine. The carapace is decidedly rnacrurous 
in form, thick, with the imperfectly-formed lateral margins 
twice interrupted by regional grooves. 'The last two joints of 
the fifth pair of legs form a perfect subehela, the dactvlo- 
podite coming into complete relation with the basal toothed 
process of the prop >dite. 

For Ho mol a Cu uteri (Rsso). 

48. Paromolopais ]>oost\ gen. et sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

The basal joint of the eye-peduncle is elongated, and the 
eye reaches the orbit through a gap in the anterior margin of 


Imk. r, 



the carapace between the supra-orbital and antennal spines. 
The sides of the head are more produced, and the consequently 
more developed orbits are bounded externally by one very 
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large spine, the extra-orbital angle, which all but reaches 
the level of the rostrum. 

The carapace, of an elegant urn-shaped outline, is depressed, 
with distinct carinated lateral margins, which are only once 
interrupted ; it is, in fact, more brachyurous; the areolation, 
however, differs in no essential particular from that of other 
forms. 

The linea anomurica is very distinct, dorsal in position, 
and runs to the interval between the supra-orbital and antennal 
spines. The last two joints of the fifth pair of legs form an 
imperfect subchela, the short dactylopodite not nearly reaching 
the nevertheless well-developed toothed process of the base of 
the propodite; their meropoaites reach tne end of the extra¬ 
orbital angle when laid forwards. 

Colour in life red. 

One specimen from off North Sentinel Island (Andamans), 
480 fathoms.] 


49. Ilypsophrys nupcrciliusa } gen. et sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

The basal segment of the eye-peduncle not being elon¬ 
gated the eyes do not extend beyona the edges of the decurved 
lateral parts of the anterior margin of the carapace, and there 
arc hence no orbits. The surface included between the ante¬ 
rior margin of the carapace above and at the sides on the one 
hand, and the antennaiy sternum on the other, is, above the 
ocular sternum, of considerable vertical extent, and is angu- 
lated supero-internally on each side of the rostrum for the 
reception of the longitudinally-plicated antennules; it is 
apparently made up of the ocular and antennulary sterna and 
descending laminae of the fore margin of the carapace. The 
stout triangular and decurved rostrum extends but little 
beyond the antennal spines, the rostral and supra-orbital 
spines are small, sharp, recurved, and superior ; the anterior 
margin of the carapace terminates below m a sharp antennal 
spine. The carapace is pubescent, thick, of somewhat macru- 
rous form, anteriorly, in front of the two spines which are 
placed on the lateral lobes between the two divisions of the 
cervical groove, semicircular in outline, with the upper surface 
convexly declivous; behind these two spines it is parallehsided. 
with the middle part of the upper suriace flat and the lateral 
parts rounded; it bears two spines in the position of those 
which form the outer boundary of the orbit in Parotnohpti# 
Cwtiri) with which it agrees exactly in areolation and tolerably 
closely in the degree to which the hepatic regions are 
advanced} the lateral margins are still less marked, being 
Ann. <& Mag . N* Hist. Ser. 6. VoL vii. 19 
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only indicated by a few epibranchial spinelets. The linm 
orwmvrxca is not apparent without dissection. The chelipeds, 
which ngiee in all essentials with P. Cuirieri } and the first 
three pans of legs, which are very long and slender and armed 
w ith spines along both edges of the mcropodites, are hairy, the 
formei equally so throughout, the latter chiefly on the mero- 
podites. The last pair of legs is w f eak, unarmed, and almost 
de\oid of s<tn», and differs from those of all the other species 
of the gioup with which we are acquainted in the form of its 
subchel®, in which the dactylus is minute and folds back 
upon the slightly enlarged distal end of the propodite; its 
meropodites when laid forwards reach the spines of the 
antero-lateral margin. 

The eggs are very small, and in the only ovigerous female 
examined are present in such volume as to cause the complete 
extension of the abdomen. 

Colouis in life pale pink, w f ith the fringes of the chelae 
black. 


Length of carapace from apex to hinder 
margin. 

Male. 

millim. 

10-25 

F eruale. 
millim. 

205 

Breadth between spines at junction of 
arched foTe- with parallel hinder- 
sided part. 

33-25 

17 

Length of chelipeds . 

m 

42 

Expanse of legs . 

115 

120 


Four specimens, tw'o males and two females, of which only 
one pair is in good order, were obtained at Station 105, depth 
740 fathoms. 


Order ISOPODA. 

Family B&thjmomid 

50. Baihynomu* giganteus , A. M.-Edw*. 

Sathynomm giyantem, A. Milno-Edwards, Oomptes Rtmdua, 1879, 
t. lxxxvni. pp. 21-23; A. Agassiz, Three Onuses of the * Blake/ 
1888, vol. ii. p. 49, %. 252. 

Three females of this remarkable form were taken at 
Station 105, in 740 fathoms. They measure 160, 195, and 
200 millim. respectively in length, in a straight line from the 
front of the head to the extremity of the telson. As the 
genital apertures are not traceable, and as the largest ooategal 
plate measures only 8 millim. in length in the largest sped- 
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men and only 4 millim. in the smallest, it is presumable to 
infer that the specimens are not adults. 

The living animal is of a pale lilac colour, 

Bathynomus was first obtained by the * Blake * in 955 brasses 
north of Tortugas Reef in the Gulf of Mexico, 


Order STOMATOPODA. 

Squilla, auctorum. 

51. Squilla tenuispinis, sp. n., Wood-Mason. 

Carapace small, with the antero-lateral angles produced 
suddenly to a small sharp spine, which does not project beyond 
the middle of the anterior margin, with its three carinae evan¬ 
escent at both ends in the pnecervical part and at the ante¬ 
rior end only in the postcervioal part, and with the postero¬ 
lateral angles rounded. Rostrum semioval, about as long as 
broad, with a faint median longitudinal ridge on its distal 
half, but without raised rims, covering only the middle of the 
base of the antennulary somite, which is produced at each of 
its antero-lateral angles into a sharp spine a trifle longer 
than the antero-lateral spines of the carapace. Eyes asym¬ 
metrical in themselves, rather small, the greatest width of 
their conjoined lobes little exceeding the length of the rostrum, 
Tergum of fifth thoracic somite curved forwards at its outer 
ends, which are terminated by a small spine; terga of the sixth 
and seventh triangularly produced ana terminated by a small 
spine poatero-laterally. First to fifth abdominal terga provided 
with eight c&rinm, two submedian, two sublateral, two lateral, 
and two marginal, all the marginal, all the lateral except the 
first, and all the sublateral except the first and second ending 
posteriorly in a small spine; sixth tergum furnished with six 
coarser carinm, two submedian, two lateral, and two marginal, 
all terminating in larger spines than those of the preceding 
somites, especially the marginal, which are prolonged into an 
acuminate spine nearly as long, but not nearly as stout, as the 
marginal and submedian spines of the telson. Telson trans¬ 
verse! furnished above with a strong, median, roof-shaped 
carina terminating posteriorly in a long and fine spine, which 
projects for some distance into the median notch of the hinder 
margin^ and on the margin with six long and acuminate 
spines in three pairs, of which the submedian enclose an acute 
angle and have their inner edges for about half their length 
from the base minutely spinulose; the lateral are the longest 
and separated from the submedian by ten spinules (of which 

19* 
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the two extreme are larger than the rest), and the marginal 
are about the same length aB the submedian and separated 
from the lateral by one spinule. The spine of the basal joint 
of the caudal appendages is divided into two long and acumi¬ 
nate lobes, of which the inner is about one and a third times 
as long as the outer and bears the usual minute cusp on its 
outer side. 

The dactylopodite of the raptorial limbs is armed with 
four teeth, including the terminal claw on its inner edge, and 
is notched near the base of its outer edge. 

Colour in life deep pink. 

Total length from tip of rostrum to tips of submedian spines 
of telson 61 millim. 

A single male was obtained at Station 96, in 90 to 100 
fathoms. 

A single young female specimen measuring only 37 millim. 
had previously been taken off Cheduba, Arrakan coast, at 
about the same depth. 

Grade ENTOMOSTEA GA. 

Order OIRRIPEDIA. 

SCALPELLUM. 

52. Scalpellum , sp. 

From Station 56, 240 to 220 fathoms, on a dead Gorgonia 
with a black polished stem. 


53. Scalpellum , sp. 

From Station 96. 98 to 102 fathoms, a small cluster on a 
fragment of dead Gorgonia . 


XXVIII.—Bathynectes, Stimpson , a British Genus of Crus¬ 
tacea Brachmra. By the Rev. Canon A. M. Norman. 
M.A., D.C.L., F.R.8., &c. * 

In 1871 Stimpson established a genus, Bathynectes, to receive 
certain crabs nearly related to the genus Portunus, which had 
been dredged in 100-200 fathoms by Pourtalhs in the Gulf- 
stream in the Straits of Florida. In 1877 BovaHios procured 
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a Portunidan from the fishing-banks off the west of Norway, 
where it was living in 100-200 fathoms, for which he estab¬ 
lished the genus Thranites , which genus is undoubtedly 
synonymous with the Bathynectes of Stimpson. The species 
is also the same; but 1 am of opinion that the crusta¬ 
cean had long before been described by O. G. Costa in the 
1 Fauna del Regno di Napoli,’ in which work a fine plate 
illustrates it. 1 will now proceed to describe the genus and 
its representatives. 

Family Portunida. 

Subfamily Portvninm. 

Genus Bathynectks, Stimpson, 1871, 

*=s Thr unites, Bovallius, 1877. 

Stimpson’s characters are as follows :— 
u ’Very near Portunm , but differing in its antero-lateral 
teeth, which are not like those of a saw, but are somewhat 
spinifonn and separated by considerable intervals. The front 
also has no median tooth, and the hiatus of the orbit is widely 
open, not being filled by the basal joint of the external 
antenna 4 , which is narrow and firmly soldered anteriorly to 
the process of the front. The meros joint of the external 
maxillipeds is as broad as long, and does not project ante¬ 
riorly, out fits accurately to the anterior edge of the buccal 
area. The ambulatory feet are very slender; those of the 
first pair much shorter than those of the second; second and 
third pairs very long, the third longest; fourth pair two thirds 
as long as the third.” To these characters may be added 
that the ultimate joint of the fourth pair is flattened into a 
swimming-blade, as in Portunus, and is not furnished with 
any median rib. A transverse ridge crosses the carapace, 
and unites the bases of the greatly developed posterior lateral 
spines, which much exceed the preceding spines in size and 
are sharply acute. 

In the adult of the typical species the frontal margin is 
furnished with four teeth, ao that, as Stimpson says, there is 
no median tooth ; but in the young these teeth are much less 
acute, and might be described as lobes, and the central pair 
are united into one process, which is emarginate distally, this 
emargination indicating the separation which afterwards takes 
place in this process into two entirely distinct teeth. 
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1. Bathyncctes superba (0. Ct. Costa), 

Portvm* superlmt, O. Q. Costa, Fauna d«l Regno di Napoli, Addlzi- 
oni a i Dncapodi Brachyuri, p. 19, pi. vii. * 

1871. Bathyneetei i longutjrina, Stimmon, Prelim. Rep. Crust. Gulf- 
Rtieam, Bull. Soe. Comp. Zool. voi. ii. p. 148 (cf). 

1871. Bathynectes brevisptna , id. ibid. p. 1 47 ( 9 b 
1877. Thrunite* iWo.r,Bovallius t (Efvere. af Kongl. Vet. AJkod.Forhandl. 
1878, no. 9, p. 59, pis. xn x \. 

1879 Buthynecten longi*pina % A. Milne-Kdwards, Cruet. Rt?g. Mexi¬ 
co! rit*, p. &U, pi xlli. fig. 1 ( rT junior). 

1879. Bnthynedr* hrevttpina , id. ibid. p. 236 ( J adult). 

1881. Thr emit?* telm, liovallius, foe. at. 1881, no. 2, p. 9, pi. ii.^ 

1882. Bathynerte* hnyttyinu, A. Milne-Kdwards, lustitut do France, 
Coraptea rendus Hommaire d’un explor. zool. faite dans 1'Atlantique 
ii boid du Tiavire ‘ Le Travailleur,’ p. 10. 

188,1. Bathynecte* longi*ptna f 8.1. .Smith, Proc. I T . S. Nat. Mus. voL vi. 
no. 2, p 17. 

1885. Bortvmm snpethv*, (’arus, Prod. Faun. Medit. voi. i. p. 617. 

1880. Thramte* velox, 0. O. 8ais, Den Norsks Nordha\s Kxped. xv,, 
Zool. Crust ii. p. 1. 

1890. liathyntctes l<myi*ptna, (1. C. Bourne, Joum. Marine BioL Assoc. 
United Kingdom, voi. i. p. 314 (name only). 

Fiontal margin divided in the young into three lobes, the 
outer blunt, tlie median emarginate; in adult the median is 
divided into two distinctly separated processes, and all four 
at that age become pointea. First and second antero-lateral 
teeth less acute than the third and fourth; the fifth greatly 
developed, long, cylindrical, and acute ? and (like the cars- 

f uace) scabrous; this spine-like process is often three times os 
ong as the fourth tooth. The chelipedes have the meros 
furnished with two teeth on the inner margin at a little more 
than half of its length, one of these teeth being situated on 
the upper and the other on the lower edge : carpus distally 
produced on the inner side into a large and very acute falcate 

E rocess, which itself is armed with three acute teeth ; on the 
ack of the carpus are two well-developed teeth and many 
smaller tuberculiform processes: hand with six carinae, the 
first or inner and second crowned with tubercles, and the first 
also terminating in a large acute tooth; third not elevated, 
formed by a series of small tubercles; fourth and fifth are 
ribs, winch are not usually tuberculated j sixth faintly 
marked, passing down the middle of the inferior surface and 
running out to the end of the thumb. The carapace is sub* 
hexagonal and its surface is granulated ; a well-marked ridge 

* Unfortunately there is no means of determining the dates of publi¬ 
cation ot the parts of the * Fauna del Itegno di Napoli but the publi¬ 
cation at any rate precedes that of Stimpson by fifteen or twenty years. 
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runs across the middle, uniting the bases of the posterior 
lateral spines. 

It is possible that Portunus aupevbus is distinct from Bothy* 
nectva longispina . My supposition is that it is a very large 
male. It in all points appears to agree with B, longispina, 
except the frontal margin, which is furnished with four well- 
developed acute spines, while the inner orbital spines are so 
much developed that they are represented in the plate as large 
as these spines. But Bovallius has shown that great changes 
take place in these frontal spines according to the size of the 
individual; and on ph ii. figs. 1-4 he represents four stages 
of growth, showing that the older the example is the more 
distinct and the more acute these spines become. 

British Habitat . A specimen was submitted to me for iden¬ 
tification in 1889 by Mr. G. C. Bourne which had been 
trawled by him in li.M.S. 1 Research ’ in 400 fathoms off the 
south-west of Ireland. 

Distribution . A single male was dredged by the 1 Porcu¬ 
pine ’ Expedition of 1809, Stat. 05, which is some 45 miles 
north-west of Shetland, in lat. 01° 10' N., long. 2° 21' W., in 
345 fathoms. This station is close on the boundary-line of 
the British area *. 

The example of Portunus suverbus was procured by Costa 
in the Mediterranean near Naples. The specimens described 
by Stimpson were from Pourtalhs’s Gulf-stream dredgings, 
and were obtained off S&nd Key, West Key, American Shoal, 
and the Marquesas Keys, in 100-150 fathoms. More 
recently it has been taken by the United States Fish Com¬ 
mission off Martha’s Vineyard and Delaware Bay, N.E. 
America, in 86-225 fatli. i have had the opportunity of com¬ 
paring one of these specimens (the male, taken at Stat. 1097, 
off Martha’s Vineyard, 158fath.), for which 1 am indebted to 
the U. S, National Museum, with the * Porcupine ’ specimen, 
with which it in every respect agrees. Four specimens have 
been obtained oft 1 the coast of Norway to the north-west of 
Bergen, which came into the hands of Dr. Bovallius; and a 
fifth was taken near the same place by the Norwegian North- 
Atlantic Expedition, as recorded by Prof. G. O. Sars. More 
recently Prof, A. Milne-Edwards has noticed its occurrence 
off Cape Ortegal, Spain, in 900 metres, where it was dredged 
by * Le Travailleur. 

Bathynectes superba is thus shown to have a range appa* 
rently coextensive with the North Atlantic. 

* See note on this station, Ann. Sc Mag. Net. Iliat. aer. 6, vol, v. p, 456. 
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2. Bathynecte8 longipes (Risso). 

1816. Portumis longipes, Risso, Crmt, do Nice, d. 60, pi. i. fig. 5. 

1828. Porttmm longipes, Roux, Crust, de la M&lit. pi. iv. figs. 1,2. 

18-9. Porfunu$ uifraclus, Otto, Nov. Act. Phys.-Mwil. Acad. 0. L.-C. 
Nat. Our. \ol. xi\. p. 681, pi. xx. fig. 1. 

lHol. Porhinvs Dalyelli , Spence Rate, Ann. & Mag. Nat Hist, vol.vii. 
p 820, pi. vi. fig. 9, 

18ofi. Portunus longipes , Roll, Brit. Stalk-eyed Crust, p. 861. 

1885. Ilathynectes longipes, Carus, Prod. Kaume Medit. p 618. 

Fiontat margin slightly four-lobed or meiely waved, waves 
four (lepresentmg the usual lobes), outer lobes or waves the 
wider. First four antero-Iateral teeth almost as in B.sitperba, 
fifth not more than half as long aguin as the fourth. Trans¬ 
verse ridge of carapace as in the typical species. Chelipeds 
having the mcios unarmed ; carpus simply scabrous and only 
distally produced on the inner margin into a strongly developed 
triangular piocess, terminating acutely, but this process 
unarmed with lateral teetli ; hand having one distal tooth at 
the extremity of the inner margin, but otherwise unarmed, 

British Localities . Polperro, Cornwall; and Falmouth 
(Mus. Norm.) ; Oxwich Bay, near Swansea (Bate) ; Banff 
(? T. Edu ard , included in list of Crustacea at the end of his 
* Life *; but that list has many errors). 

Distribution. Naples, Zoof. Stat. (Mus. Norm .), Nice 
(Targioni-Tozzetti), Genoa (VeranyV Sicily (Vienna Mu¬ 
seum ), Adriatic ( Orube , Jielhr, etc.), Black Sea ( Bathke ). 


XXIX.—Lcnton squamosum (Montagu), a Commensal. By 
the Rev. Canon A. M. Nokman. M.A., 1).O.L m F.R.S., 

rt •ill 


Lbptqh SQVAitoauu lias always been regarded as a rare shell. 
Although single valves are frequently dredged on various 
parts of our coasts few cabinets ean boast of a series of perfect 
specimen 9 . 

In 1858 I procured a line series of perfect though dead 
specimens among heaps of Nullipore and sand which had 
been dredged for manure and weie lying on the shore at 
Glengariff, in Bantry Bay. 1 had never, however, seen it 
alive until I went to Salcombe, Devonshire, in 1875, for the 
snecial purpose of looking for certain Invertebrate which 
Montagu had procured there. There 1 found Lepton aqua- 
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twosum, and the circumstances under which it occurred were 
remarkable. I was digging on the eastern side of the harbour 
in the hope of finding Callianassa subterranea, the parasite of 
which, lone thoracica , I was especially anxious to procure. 

I did not succeed in finding the Callianassa, but came across 
large numbers of the long passages formed by Gebia stellata , 
the mouths of which passages opened into the sides of little 
pools in the muddy sand at about half-tide. In every case 
where the burrow was Btill occupied by the living Gebia I 
found in the burrow and at a short distance from the mouth 
one, or in some cases two, living Lepton squamosum . The 
burrows of the Gebia are lined with an ochreous-coloured 
slimy deposit, and upon this it seems probable that the Lepton 
feeds. Here, then, would seem to he a case of commen¬ 
salism. 1 hese observations of course require verification, and 
1 trust any naturalists who have the opportunity of examining 
the homes of Gebia will search within them for the Lepton. 
It is worth remarking that the geographical range of the 
ciustacean and ot the mollusk are, as far as is known, the 
same ; both occur in the Mediterranean, lor the Gebia litoralis 
ot liisao is synonymous with G. stellata , Montagu, and both 
reach (Scandinavia, in w hich country the Lepton has long been 
known and recently the crustacean also has been found. 

The only malacologists who have observed the animal of 
Lepton in Britain aie Alder and Clark, the first of whom 
procured his specimen at Salcombe and the latter near Ex- 
moutli, where, from the nature of the shore, we may pretty 
safely predicate that Gebia also lives. 

A striking confirmation of the view here put forward of the 
commensalism of Lepton squamosum is to be found in a 

B issage in Jeffreys’s 4 British Conchology,’ vol. ii. p. 194. 

e writes:— 44 A species (Lepton loripes ), half an inch long, 
found on the coast of Florida has a singular habitat. According 
to Mr. Stimpson, the discoverer, 4 it lives in sand or mud, on 
the flats, near low-water mark, at the depth of a foot below 
the surface, and generally occupies the holes of marine worms 
and fossorial Crustacea.’ This might warrant a supposition 
that the animal of Lepton is predaceous.” To this remarkable 
confirmation of the habits of the species observed by me at 
Salcombe l may add that the very same genera of fossorial 
Crustacea which live at the latter place are those which occur 
also on the Floridan coast, where they are represented by 
Callianassa major , Say, and Gebia ajfinis , Say. 

Of course I cannot acquiesce in Dr. Jeffreys’s concluding 
supposition that 44 the animal of Lepton is predaceous.” if 
indeed, by that expression he meant that it would attaca the 
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crustacean. Imagine a little and most tender bivalve like 
this attacking a Gebia ! with what organ might it be supposed 
to enter on the contest? But the surprising thing is the 
opposite to this. Why does not the crustacean make a meal 
of the mollusk ? Its abstentation in this matter can only be 
accounted for by the supposition that there exists, as in so 
many other cases among animals, an hereditary friendship 
which induces the stronger to be amicably disposed towards 
the weaker, and to allow it to take up its lodging in the 
winding passages of its own house. The presence of Lepton 
is, 1 take it, clearly no case of parasitism, as that of Montacuta 
subatriata (Montagu) on the test of Spatangus purpureus } or 
of the genus Sty lifer on Echini and other Echmodennata, in 
which cases the parasite would seem to feed upon the exuda¬ 
tions of the body direct from the body itself ; still less does 
it find its counterpart in Modiolaria marmoruta } Forbes, 
imbedded in the tunic of Ascidians. It appears to me to be 
perhaps paralleled in the case of a “greenish gelatinous 
annelid/’ which, according to Mr. I). Robertson’s observa¬ 
tions, is almost invariably associated with Lima hians in the 
marvellously woven JNullipore nest of that mollusk; and it 
would seem that the annelid lives in the Lima’s nest, and 
the Lepton in the Gcbia’s burrow with similar objects, namely 
to feed on the secretions from the body of the owner of the 
house, with which the walls of the dwelling are charged, and 
that the owners return kindness for the work of the little 
scavengers who keep their houses clean. Before I knew 
anything of all this I had often wondered at the extraordinary 
compression of the shell of Lepton squamosum. Now it is 
evident, taking into consideration the habits of the animal, 
the great advantage of such a shell. It lies perfectly flat on 
the floor of the passage, presenting uo obtruding portion; and 
thus, as Mr. Geoia scuttles in awl out of his dwelling, which 
he does at a great rate, there is no fear of the Lepton being 
swept, intentionally or unintentionally, by feet or tail from 
its position. Moreover, however frienaly disposed Mr. Gebia 
may be to his guest, and even if it had the sense and wish 
if the guest were extruded to take it up in its chelipeds and 
replace it—after the manner of Pagurus Prideaiucii'a dealings 
with its bosom friend Adamsia palliata-*- the shell is so 
delicate that the attempt to replace it would almost assuredly 
result in its destruction. It is most necessary therefore that 
the chances of removal should be reduced to a minimum. 
Hence an admirable adaptation of means to an end. 
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XXX.— Descriptions of new Oriental Reptiles and 
Batrachians . By Gr. A. BOULENGER. 

Draco Walkeri . 

Head small: snout hardly as long as the diameter of the 
orbit; nostrils lateral, directed outwards; tympanum more or 
less distinct, much smaller than the eye-opening. Upper 
head-scales unequal, strongly keeled; six to eight upper 
labials. The male’s gular appendage small, about half the 
length of the head; the appendage merely indicated in the 
female. Male with a very low nuchal crest. Dorsal scales 
much larger than ventrafs, subequal, mostly with a short, 
feeble keel. The fore limb stretched forwards extends beyond 
the tip of the snout; the hind limb reaches the axil. Urey- 
brown above ; a dark spot between the eyes and another in 
the posterior part of the supraocular region ; upper surface of 
wings spotted with black in the females, brown, blackish in 
front, in the male; lower surface of wings with a pair of large 
black spots in front; belly unspotted. 


Total length. 


millim. 
.. 185 

Head. 


.. 15 

Width of head. 


.. 10 

Body. 


.. 57 

Fore litub. 


. . 8 it 

Hind limb . 


.. 41 

Toil . 


118 


Four specimens (one male, two females, and one young) 
were obtained at Koepang, Timor, by Mr. J. J. Walker, and 
presented by him to the British Museum. 


Calamaria javanica * 

Rostral nearly as deep as broad, visible from above; frontal 
a little longer than broad, shorter than the parietals, thrice as 
broad as the supraocular; no prsaocular; one postocular; 
diameter of the eye nearly equal to its distance from the 
month ; four upper labials, second and fourth largest, second 
and third entering the eye; mental in contact with the 
anterior chin-shields j posterior chin-shields separated from 
each other. Beales m thirteen rowB. Ventrals 181; anal 
entire; subcaudals 17. End of tail obtuse. Dark brown 
above, each Beale with a lighter dot; a yellowish collar, inter- 
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rupted in the middle, some distance behind the head; upper 
lip and lower parts uniform yellowish. 

Total length 185 millim.; tail 13. 

Java, A single male specimen, collected by Dr. Ploem. 


Coluber phylhphis . 

Snout projecting; eye rather large. Kostral much broader 
than deep, visible from above ; nasal sometimes entire or semi- 
divided ; internasals as long as broad or a little longer, at 
least as long as the prasfrontals ; frontal once and one third 
to once and two thirds as long as broad, as long as its distance 
from the rostral or the end of the snout, a little shorter than 
the parietals ; loreal considerably longer than deep ; one praa- 
ocular, with a subocular below ; two postoculars ; temporals 
2-1-3 or 3 + 3; eight (rarely nine) upper labials, fourth and 
fifth (or fifth and sixth) entering the eye; four or five lower 
labials in contact with the anterior chin-shields, which are 
nearly as long as or longer than the anterior. Scales in 
twenty-three rows, very strongly keeled, outer row smooth. 
Yentrals obtusely angulatc laterally, 209-220; anal entire or 
divided; subcaudals 80-90. Young pale olive above, with 
traces ol a few black transverse bands on the anterior part of 
the body and a brown lateral line on the posterior part of the 
body and along the tail; labials yellowish, with brown 
sutures; belly yellowish, with a series of black dots on each 
side. The adult of a darker coloration, most of the scales and 
shields having black borders; anterior part of back usually 
with more or leas distinct black cross bands; belly more or 
less dotted or spotted with black, the posterior ventrals and 
the subcaudals usually edged with black. 

Total length 1800 millim. ; tail 380. 

China. (Several specimens were obtained at Kiu Kiang by 
Mr. Pratt, and a specimen in the British Museum is stated to 
be from near Ningpo, 

The adult specimens have been referred by GUnther to 
Elaphis sauromates 9 Pall., and the young to a special genus, 
Fhyllophis carinala, Gthr. I regard the true maphis sauro* 
mates as a variety of Coluber quadrilineatu8 9 Bonnat. [quater- 
radiatus } Gmel.), distinguished by the retention in the adult 
of the dorsal spots, which in the western form disappear and 
are replaced by four black stripes. I can find no structural 
difference between the two forms, and I do not think that 
young specimens could be surely distinguished. But, as 
hinted by Strauch and Bedriaga, the present species is quite 
distinct, differing in the more prominent snout, larger eye. 
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longer internasals, longer loreal, and very strongly keeled 
scales, as well as in coloration. 

1 am compelled to propose a new specific name for this 
snake, the name Coluber carinatus being preoccupied. 

Tropidonotus nuchalis . 

Head as in T, natrix . Eye moderate. Rostral broader 
than deep, just visible from above; internasals as long as 
broad or a little broader, as long as the prsefrontals; frontal 
once and one third to once and a half as long as broad, as 
long as or longer than its distance from the end of the snout, 
a little shorter than the parietals; loreal as long as deep or 
deeper than long ; one pra»- and two or three postoculars ; tem¬ 
porals 1 + 1 or 1 -f 2; six upper labials, third and fourth entering 
the eye, fifth very long; four lower labials in contact with 
the anterior chin-shields, which are shorter than the posterior. 
Scales feebly keeled, of outer row smooth, in fifteen rows. A 
very distinct groove along the middle of the nape. Ventrals 
154-165; anal divided; subcaudals 46-50. Olive above, 
uniform or with small black spots ; an oblique black line 
below the eye and another between the last two labials; lower 
parts uniform black, or black in the middle and olive on the 
sides. 

Total length 640 millira.; tail 120. 

China. Four specimens were obtained at Ichang by 
Mr. Pratt. 

This snake is closely allied to T. Steinhonis, Gthr., from 
Formosa, of which it has been regarded as a variety by 
GUntber. It differs in the shorter nead, the nuchal groove, 
and the feebly keeled scales. 

Tropidonotus asperrimus . 

This name is proposed for a very common Ceylonese snake 
which has hitherto been regarded as a variety of T. pisoator , 
Scbn. (quincunciatusy Schleg.). It differs constantly from 
its Indian and Malay ally in having the scales muen more 
strongly keeled, the keels forming sharp, strongly raised lines 
along the hinder part of the body and on the tail; only the 
outer row of scales is smooth. Ventrals 131-146 ; subcaudals 
64-*60' Anterior half of body Dale olive or reddish, with two 
series of alternating large rounuish or rhomboidal, dark olive 
or brown, black-edged spots, which are partly* confluent on 
the vertebral line, and sometimes form a sinuous band; pos¬ 
terior part of body uniform dark olive or olive with blac&ish 
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spots arranged quincuncially; two oblique black lines, one 
below, the other behind the eye; lower parts uniform yel¬ 
lowish. 

Total length 820 millim.; tail 210. 


Rhacojyhorus macrotis. 

Vomerine teeth in two oblique groups on a level with the 
front of the choanae, which are very large. Head nearly as 
long as broad; skin adherent to the trontoparietals, which 
are rugose, studded with granules; snout triangular, a little 
longer than the diameter of the orbit; canthus rostralis 
angular; loreal region concave; nostril near the tip of the 
snout; interorhital space (in the middle) not wider than the 
upper eyelid, the frontoparietal bones narrowing posteriorly; 
tympanum very distinct, as large as the eye. Fingers long, 
with a distinct rudiment of web; toes nearly entirely webbed; 
disks of fingers about half the diameter of the eye, of toes 
smaller ; subarticular tubercles moderate ; a very small inner 
metatarsal tubercle. Tibio-tarsal articulation reaching the 
tip of the snout; tibia half as long as head and body. Skin 
smooth, granular on the belly and under the thighs. Grey- 
brown above, with a few small dark brown spots; loreal 
region greyish white; a dark brown band from the end of 
the snout through the nostril, the eye, and the tympanum to 
the side of the body; on the tympanum this band expands 
into a large temporal blotch; limbs with ill-defined dark 
cross bands ; hinder side of thighs brown, dotted with white; 
lower parts whitish speckled with brown. 

From snout to vent 78 millim. 

A single female specimen, obtained by Mr. Hose at Baram, 
Borneo. 

This Rhacoplwru* belongs to the group of R. maculatus . 
It differs from all the species of that group in the larger 
tympanum, from R. macutatue and R . crudger in the absence 
of a parieto-squamosal arch and in the larger choanae, from 
R. Uucomystaw in the narrower interorbit«3 space and the 
larger choanae, and from R . Colleiti in the shorter hind limbs. 

Bufo eurdus . 

Crown without bony ridges; snout very short, rounded $ 
interorbital space a little narrower than the upper eyelid j no 
trace of a tympanum; eustachian tubes extremely minute. 
First finger considerably longer than second; toes one third 
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webbed, with single subarticular tubercles; a tarsal fold* 
The tibio-tarsal articulation reaches the an^le of the mouth. 
Upper parts crowded with small warts, tipped with black 
asperities. Parotoida short, subquadrangular, as long as 
broad, close to the eye. Uniform pale olive above, white 
inferiorly. Male with a subgular vocal sac and black nuptial 
excrescences on the two inner fingers. 

From snout to vent 67 millim. 

Allied to B . viridUy but distinguished from it by the absence 
of tympanum, the very short parotoids, and the shorter web 
between the toes, 

A single male specimen from Baluchistan ; purchased. 


XXXI .—On the Occurrence of Pelochclys in China . 

By G. A. Boulenger. 

Dr. A. Strauch’s recently published account of the Chelonians 
in the St. Petersburg Museum * contains, among other inter¬ 
esting information, the description of a Trionychoid of the 
genus Pelochelys obtained at Foo Choo by the late I. Poliakow 
in 1884. 

The history of the two specimens now described is curious. 
Dr. Strauch tells us that out of a number of Trionychoids 
obtained by Poliakow at Foo Choo and Shanghai, and 
referred on first examination to the common Trionyx ckinen&i#, 
Wiegm., two were selected, on account of their large size, to 
be made into skeletons. When the skeletons were prepared 
it was found that these specimens not only did not belong to 
Trionyx chinensis, but were not even referable to the genus 
TVionyx, the skull being of an entirely different type. Dr. 
Strauch, who is so hard on me for ray efforts at basing classi¬ 
fications and arranging genera on osteological characters, will 
admit that in this case the method of study followed by me 
answers better the requirements of science than mere exam¬ 
ination of the skin, as it is probable that were it not for the 
fact that the Trionychoids m question had been prepared as 
skeletons we shoufa still be ignorant of the occurrence of 
Pelochelys in China. When dealing with osteological, and 

* < ( Bemerkungen fiber die Schildkroteusarnralung im Zoologiachen 
Museum der kaiser lichen Akademie «u St Petersburg,” Mdm, Ac, St 
Pdtersb. (7) xxxviii. no. 2 (1890). 
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especially cranial, characters it is, howler, necessary to 
make allowance for variations due to age, and these changes 
Dr, Strauch has unfortunately neglected to consider in 
proposing for the Foo Choo specimens a new species, Pelo« 
chelys PolialcoxoiL He compares the skulls of nearly adult 
specimens with the figure given by Gray, and reproduced by 
me, of P. Cantoris . representing a small specimen. Now all 
young Chelonians nave the orbits proportionally larger than 
the adult; hence the snout is shorter and the interorbital space 
narrower in proportion. It is just upon such a difference that 
P. Cantoris is supposed to be distinct from P. Potiahmii. 
But in my description I have explicitly stated that the inter¬ 
orbital space is broader than the diameter of the orbit, my 
remarks applying of course to the adult skull. 

On comparison of the adult skull with the photographs 
given by Strauch I entertain no doubt as to the identity of 
the two species. Dr. Strauch appears to have been also misled 
by the figure in Giinthcr’s * Reptiles of British India ’ which 
represents P. Cantoris; but Gray has drawn attention to the 
fact that “ the form of the animal figured in i Indian Reptiles ’ 
is from the Museum specimen of this species, with the 
markings and colour added from General Hardwicke’s figure 
of the living Ckitra indica . Dr. Gunther believed they 
represented the same animal ” *. As the true Peloohdys 
Cantoris very closely resembles Trionyx chinensis in colour, it 
is not surprising that Dr. Strauch was not struck by any 
peculiar markings in his specimens before the removal of the 
soft parts. 

I therefore hold that P 1 Poliakowii is a synonym of 
P Oantorisy the range of which embraces the mouth of the 
Ganges, Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, the Philip* 
pines, and China. There is nothing particularly surprising 
in the very wide distribution of this species, for it is known, 
from the observations of Cantor, to oe estuarine and oven 
marine; and most marine or semimarine reptiles have a wide 
distribution, for example Crocodilm porosus, the Hydrophids, 
and Homalopsids, not to mention the true marine Turtles. 
Dr. Strauch does not contest the soundness of the generic 
separation of Pelochelys from Trionyx ; why then, I should 
like to know, does he not accept the separation of Cycloderm 4 
from Cyclanorhis , the cranial differences between the two 
being quite as great and of the same kind ? 


♦ Suppl. Cat, 8h, Kept. i. p» 91. 
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XXXII.— Contributions towards a General History of the 
Marine Polytoa. By the Rev. Thomas HlNCKS. B.A., 
F.U.R. 

[Concluded from ftur 5, \ol xv. p. 257 ] 

[ PI Bit < ft Vi & VII.] 

XV. SOUTH-AFRICAN AND OTHER POLYZOA. 

The present paper concludes the first series of the u Contri¬ 
butions ” so far as the descriptive portion is concerned. A 
second may follow after a time if it should be found that there 
is a sufficient amount of interesting material on hand to make 
it desirable. 

On referring to the first paper of the present aeries (which 
dates as far back as July 1880) I find that the programme 
proposed in it has only been partially realized. One impor¬ 
tant clement of it lias been almost entirely omitted—the record 
of the known species belonging to the various genera that 
have come under notice. It was soon evident that this por¬ 
tion of the plan would involve an expenditure of time and 
labour for which 1 was uot prepared, and it was therefore 
abandoned *. 

Of course the description of new forms (or forms supposed 
to be new) has occupied a largo portion of the work. About 
a hundred species, previously uudescribed, have been fully 
characterized and figured. 

It may be interesting to contrast the style of diagnosis 
which is now generally adopted with that which satisfied the 
older writers and which survives in Busk’s earlier works. In 
the latter brevity seems to have been the thing chiefly aimed 
at; two or three leading features were considered sufficient 
for identification, and there was no attempt at anything like 
a complete portraiture of the form. The present method is 
to make the diagnosis as full as possible (a very important 
point in the case of such a tribe as the Polyzoa), not merely 
to indicate two or three distinctive marks, but to present in 
detail the zooscial and colonial characters. There can be 
little doubt, I think, that this style of diagnosis is most in 

* The want which I had hoped in Rome measure to supply, though in 
an imperfect and partial way, ha* been satisfactorily met in the valu¬ 
able work lately published by Miss E. 0. Jelly, * A Synonymic Catalogue 
of the Recent Marine Rryozoaf which contains a list of the names oi all 
published species, combined with a full synonymy. 

Ann . ifc Mag. N. Hist . Her, 6. Vol. vii. 
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harmony with the altered views of the nature and origin of 
species which now prevail, whilst at the same time it makes 
identification both surer and easier. Science, in my judg¬ 
ment, would be the gainer if there were more rigour in dealing 
witli meagre and insufficient descriptions of specific forms. 

Another important change in systematic method is indi¬ 
cated by the increased attention which is paid to varietal 
modifications of the type-form and also to the lesser variations 
amongst the structural elements, in all of which u we see 
nature still at work,” preparing for the introduction of new 
forms. 

A considerable number of new varieties of recognised 
species are described in the present series of papers. 

In addition to the merely descriptive matter, a record of 
the geographical range lias been given as far as possible, and 
many systematic and morphological questions have been 
discussed. 

In an Appendix I shall correct any errors or omissions that 
may have come to my knowledge and add a few notes on 
special points. 


Suborder Cheilohtomata. 

Family Fhutrid». 

Fmjstra, Linnaeus. 

Flustra Hpinuligera, sp. n. 

(PI. VI. figs. 1, 1 a, 1 0 , 1 c.) 

Zoarium of a light brown colour, divided into large seg¬ 
ments, widening upwards and irregularly Jobate*. Zocecia 
alternate, disposed in lines, elongate, rounded at the top and 
slightly enlarged, narrowed towards the base; margin some¬ 
what thick, bearing on each side a continuous line of rather 
short and stout spines ; area closed in by a membranous wall, 
a little beneath the membrane, the sides of the cell traversea 
by a line of minute and pointea denticles. Omoium immersed, 
rounded, surface smooth, a bar composed of two modified 
spines across the front. Avicularta distributed over the 
zoarium, occupying a distinct area, which ranges in a line 
with the cells, placed obliquely, rounded at the base, the beak 
much produced and earned up between the walls of the 
neighbouring cells above it j mandible broad and triangular 
below, running out above into a slender spinous process of 
considerable length. 

* The habit is very similar to that of F. foliaeea. 
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Ijooality. Port Elizabeth, South Africa (Miss Jelly). 

In some respects the present species resembles Flustra 
denticulatu , var. inermisy Busk, of which there is a figure 
both in the * British Museum Catalogueand the 1 Chal¬ 
lenger ’ Report f. But the differences between the two are 
sufficiently important to warrant their separation. The habit 
of the zoarium, which in Busk’s species is composed of simple 
4< linear branches/’ is strikingly unlike that of the present 
form. The zooocia in the var. inermis are entirely destitute 
of spines, or are merely furnished with a single u small 
upturned spine ” on each side of the mouth, while the avicu- 
laria of the two species differ markedly in shape (PI. VI. 
figs. 1 c f d ). The internal denticles are present in both. 

It may be a question, 1 think, whether the variety inermis 
is not specifically distinct from F denticulata . 

Ortmann, in his interesting Report on ‘Japanese Bryozoa’J, 
has described and figured a species ( Carbasea rhizophora) 
belonging to the section of the genua in which the zooecia are 
disposed on one side only of the zoarium ( Carbasea of authors), 
which in some points bears a notable resemblance to the 
present form. In shape and arrangement the cells of the 
two forms are identical, but there are no lateral spines nor is 
any mention made of internal denticles ; the oceciu present the 
name characters, being in both cases furnished with the bar 
across the front; the same may be said of the avicularia— 
they offer, so far as 1 can see, no points of difference. The 
zoarium, however, besides having the cells on one side only, 
is decumbent and attached by tubular fibres given off from 
the dorsal surface. The resemblances are certainly remark¬ 
able, and the two forms must be regarded as very nearly 
related. 

In the present sjHjcies the side-walls of each zoceciura are 
furnished with a number of circular pores (communication- 
pores) which form a line extending from one end of the cell 
to the other, a little below the internal denticles. A similar 
structure has been noticed by Busk in F. denticulata , var. 
inermis ; but he states that it is only met with in the marginal 
aocecia. 

Abnormal cells of peculiar form and destitute of orifice occur 
occasionally (PI. VI. fig. 1 6). 


* B. M. Cat. vol. i. p, 49, pi. xlix. fig*. 3, 4. 
t * Challenger* Report, part i. p. 53, pi, xxxii. fig. 2. 

\ u Die Japmmehe Bryozoenfauna,’* von i>r. A. Ortmann, Archiv f. 
Naturgesehichte, Jahrg. 50, i. Bd., 1 Heft (1890). 
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Flustra nobilis , sp. n. (PL VI. figs. 5.) 

Zoarium foliaceous, of a dark brown colour, margin 
slightly lobate, attached by a dense mass of delicate fibres, 
which originate on the lower series of zooecia, and arc given 
off in pairs (one on each side) or singly from the oral extre¬ 
mity of the cell. Zooecia on one surface only, quincuncial, of 
largo size, elongate, wide above, narrowing downwards (sub- 
pyrifbim), each one ovei lapping more or less the zooecium 
immediately above it; margin well raised, bearing a con¬ 
tinuous line of bifid spines along the sides, at the summit 
four short spines, the two central ones usually larger than the 
rest, area occupying the whole front suiface and closed in by 
a very stout, shining membrane ; orifice ample, placed at the 
top of the area and extending from side to side, arched above, 
the lower margin straight, breadth much exceeding the 
height, operculum convex, with a thickened rim around the 
top and sides. Avicularia borne on the dorsal surface of the 
zooecia at the upper extremity (where it overlaps the neigh¬ 
bouring cell), placed one on each side, erect and free, mem¬ 
branaceous, tumid above, and tapering downwards to the 
point of attachment on the summit a semicircular mandible 
(PI. Vi, fig. 5 ft). 0(return (?). 

Loc. Port Elizabeth, South Africa {Miss Jelly). 

This is a handsome species and exhibits some interesting 
peculiarities. The zooecia are of unusual size, and, where 
furnished with the forked lateral spines, present a very 
pictuiesquo appearance. The spine is composed of a short 
upright piece, from the base of which springs a tall slender 
fork, which bends inwards over the area; the latter is fre¬ 
quently broken off, and the margin of the cell is occupied by 
a line of denticles. 

The membranous covering of the area is remarkable for its 
stoutness and its shining surface. The operculum marks an 
advance on the small membranous lid which usually closes 
the orifice in this family. It is of large size, filling in the 
upper portion of the area, and is strengthened by a well- 
marked rim round the top and sides. Below it is continuous 
with the membranous wall, and its limit is marked by a mere 
line. It is in some measure a transitional form between the 
simpler structure and the isolated and hinged operculum of 
the JFlustrine genus Euthyris and the higher Cheilostoraata. 
The avicularium of Flustra nobili* is of quite a different type 
from that which prevails in the genus to which it i$ referred. 
The ordinary Fluntrine avicularium is very slightly 
specialized; the mandibular apparatus is commonly placed 
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on ft zooecial area of reduced size, in a line with the cells, and 
very clearly betrays its relationship to the ordinary orifice. 
But in the present case the structure has attained a very con¬ 
siderable degree of specialization ; it is erect and free, attached 
by its base to the zoarium and bearing the mandible at the 
opposite pole. Flustra nobilin is clearly a species which has 
departed to some extent from the ordinary Flustrine type. 

Family Membraniporidae. 

Membranipora, De Blainville. 

Mtmbranipora eburnea , sp. n. (PI. VII. fig. 5.) 

Zoarium incrusting. Zoa'da quincuncial, crowded, porcel¬ 
laneous, with a white and glossy surface, pyriform, much 
produced below, the lower half of the area (which occupies 
the whole front and has a membranous covering) roofed in by 
an extension of the cell-wall, which slopes rather steeply 
upwards and is continuous above with the elevated margin 
surrounding the upper portion of the area, the margin fur¬ 
nished with stout, pointed, calcareous processes, which bend 
slightly inward; two or three are also commonly present on 
the wall which closes the cell below; orifice small, semi¬ 
circular, placed at the very top of the area. Ooecium{?)» 

Loc. ? Queensland (Miss Jelly). 

Family Myriozoid® (part), Smitt. 

SCHIZOPORELLA, Ilincks, 

Sohizoporella concinna } sp. n. (PL VI. figs. 2.) 

Zoarium erect, cup-shaped. Zocecia on one surface only, 

3 uincuncial, of large size, subquadrangular or ovate, somewhat 
epressed, separated by thin raised lines, the*sutures shallow, 
surface silvery, thickly covered with round perforations; orifice 
ample, much broader than high, arched above, the sides 
straightish, very slightly constricted below by the articular 
processes, lower margin straight, thin, with a rather shallow 
central sinus, rounded below, tne opening, when perfect, con¬ 
tracted by a small denticular projection on each side; peri¬ 
stome slightly raised, operculum membranaceous; a ridge-like 
elevation of the zooecial wall inclosing the orifice below: on 
each side of the latter, a little below the top, a small, slightly 
raised avicuhrium with rounded mandible (PL VI. fig. 2 a) ; 
occasionally a minute avicularium close to the sinus, placed 
transversely. Oatcium(?). 
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hoc . Port Denison, Queensland {Miss Jelly)* 

I liuve only had the opportunity of examining a single 
specimen of this fine species, and am therefore unable to give 
a complete account of the habit of growth, which may probably 
vary considerably. 

The oral sinus is somewhat variable in shape and is often 
widely open above ; but in what seems to be the perfect state 
it is as described. There is also some diversity in the form 
of the zocecia, those on the growing margin being often 
obovatc or ovate, while those in the interior of the colony are 
more accurately characterized as quadrangular or subquad- 
rangular. 

Many of the cells also are narrow and greatly elongated. 

Bellizofwrella bimunita , sp. n. (PI. VI. figs. 3.) 

Zoarium erect, bilaminate. Zocecia on both sides, lozenge¬ 
shaped, surrounded by raised lines, j>erforated round the 
margin *, the surface, when slightly calcified, rather depressed, 
covered with minute inuforations, often nodulated; as calcifica¬ 
tion proceeds, irregular, raised, sometimes covered with low 
papillm, sometimes smooth and dense, with scattered punc¬ 
tures ; orifice elongate-oval, the sides curving outward very 
slightly, lower margin in great part occupied by a deept sinus, 
widest above and narrowing gradually and slightly down- 
wardfl ? peristome not elevated ; on each side of the cell (or 
sometimes on one side only) an elongate pointed avicularium, 
originating about the middle and stretching upwards alongside 
the orifice; scattered amongst the ordinary zocecia, and often 
forming small groups, cells (?ooocial) having the orifice sub- 
orbicular, with a shallow sinus, wide above, narrowing slightly 
and rounded below (PI. VII. fig. 3 a) ; in other respects re¬ 
sembling the zocecia. 

Hah* Stems of Hydroida. 

Loc . Port Elizabeth, South Africa {Miss Jelly)* 

I am unable to give much account of the form of the 
zoarium and the mode of growth* The largest specimen 
which I have examined measures rather more than a quarter 
of an inch across and forms a compressed bilaminate expan¬ 
sion, which is attached to the stem of a Sertularian. The 
very regular shape of the zocecia, their division into two 
classes, each with its characteristic orifice, and the definite 
arrangement of the two large avicularia which, as it were, 

* The marginal perforations are frequently obliterated by the calcifies- 
non» 

* m °ro tbsn half as long as the upper part of the orifice. 
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guard the cells on each side, are the stable and distinctive 
characters. There is much variability in the superficial 
aspect, dependent on the amount of calcification, and different 
portions oi the same colony exhibit a striking diversity of 
appearance. There is a great tendency to the formation of 
nodules and papillary processes over the surface, and in some 
states the numerous perforations are a feature. 

In the corner of the orifice below, a little behind the sinus, 
arc two rather large and prominent calcareous processes on 
which the opercular hinge works. 


Schizoporella inconspicua, sp. n. (PI. VII. fig. 3.) 

Zoarium incrusting. Zoceeia ovate, quincuncial, perforated 
round the margin, gibbous, the front wail sloping up from the 
margin to the centre, on the highest point, immediately below 
the orifice, an umbo bearing a small avicularium , with rounded 
mandible, replaced in many of the cells by a broad spatulate 
avicularium with a large median aperture, the lower margin 
of which has a notch in the centre, whilst a prominent den¬ 
ticle projects from the middle of the upper margin: surface 
nodulated and thickly punctured, sometimes areolateu; orifice 
orbicular or suborbieular *, with a wide, shallow, rounded or 
bluntly pointed sinus below, the articular denticles placed 
one on each side at the entrance of the sinus; the cell-wall 
elevated round the orifice. Ooecium large, covering nearly 
half the cell above it, of considerable width, much broader 
than high, rounded above, the front surface flattened, shining, 
thickly covered with minute perforations, surrounded by a 
smooth border; oral arch low and wide. 

Loc . Port Elizabeth, South Africa (Mies Jelly). 

As calcification proceeds the gibbous character of the zooecia 
disappears; but it is very apparent in the normal cells 
towards the margin of the colony. In the central region the 
orifice is deeply sunk, the walls thicken, the ooecia are sub- 
immersed. and much of the characteristic aspect of the species 
is lost. The structure of the avicularia offers some pecu¬ 
liarities which may be available as diagnostic characters. 
The orifice with the sinus is pyriform, but the portion above 
the sinus, which is covered l>y the movable lid or true oper¬ 
culum, is more or less orbicular. The hinge is placed at the 
bottom of it between the articular processes, which cause a 
slight constriction and mark the commencement of the sinus. 
It forms a well-marked boundary-line between the true oper¬ 
culum and the extension of it which closes in the sinus, 

* Rather rudely orbicular, with many slight variations. 
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Hckizopordla spcctabiUs, sp. n, (PI. VTI. figs. 1.) 

Hoar turn incrusting. Zocecia disposed in transverse rows, 
large, irregularly ovate, sometimes narrow, sometimes of con¬ 
siderable width, occasionally enlarged above, prolonged and 
narrowing downward and truncate at the base, convex, in¬ 
closed by strongly-marked boundary-lines, the front wall much 
elevated towards the orifice, and sloping rather abruptly down¬ 
wards towards the bottom of the cell, of a light brownish 
colour, the surface smooth and sinning and thickly covered with 
small white papilla* ; orifice depressed, sloping towards the top 
of the cell, orbicular or suborbicular, with a somewhat lozenge¬ 
shaped sinus below, sharply pointed at the lower extremity, 
with a bend outward on each side, the opening slightly con¬ 
tracted by two denticular projections. Operculum of a dark 
horn-colour, terminating below in a short spike-like process, 
which passes within the sinus. Immediately below the orifice 
on each side of the sinus a large pyriform body, decumbent 
and adnate, attached by a short stem-like prolongation to the 
raised line which bounds the cell, near the upper end of one of 
them an avicularium facing towards the orifice, with pointed 
mandible. Other bodies of a similar character and in various 
stages of development occur on the cells, all of them origin¬ 
ating at various points on the boundary-line. Ocecium of 
large size, elongate, obovate, wide above and narrowing 
towards the oral extremity, oral arch lofty, closed by a dark- 
coloured operculum, surface reticulate. 

hoc . Stewart Island, New Zealand. 

This very interesting species, so far as the character of the 
orifice is concerned, might probably be referred to the Gomel- 
lij/ora of Smitt*, as limited by Busk f, if that genus could be 
accepted as well founded. But the slight peculiarity in the 
shape of the sinus can hardly be accounted a sufficient basis for 
a generic group. We are hardly in a position at present to inter¬ 
pret fully the curious bodies which oud from the raised Hue 
by which the zooocia are surrounded. They are evidently not 
mere accretions of calcareous matter. Their constant form 
and position and the indications of definite structure which 
they present might naturally lead us to assign them zooidal 
rank; but we have no clue as yet to their morphological 
significance. All that we can say of them with certainty is 
that they are outgrowths from the zooecial wall; of their 
function wc know nothing, but their number shows that they 
must be sei viceable in some way to the colony. They are all of 

* Smitt, * Floridan Bryozoa/ p. 37. 

t Busk, 4 Challenger ’ Report, pt, i, p. 170. 
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much the same shape, pyriform, with (in most cases) a stem- 
like prolongation below, and are wholly adnafce. A smooth 
and solid casing envelops the lower portion ; but in the earlier 
stages it is wanting above, and a mass of calcareous matter is 
visible, filling the interior. In more advanced stages the 
external envelope involves the whole structure; but tne form 
of the original opening is in most cases indicated by a tract 
of feeble calcification. Two of these bodies are usually 
present immediately below the sinus, and they commonly join 
so as to form a prominent ridge across the tront wall. One 
of them involves in a greater or less degree and partially con¬ 
ceals the suboral avicularium. 


Schizoporella 8cabra } sp, n. (PI. VI. fig. 4.) 

Zoarium incrusting. Zocecia quincuncially disposed, 
variable, commonly hexagonal, occasionally rhomboid or 
ovate, with raised boundary-lines inconspicuous in highly 
calcified states, young cells depressed, punctured, in mature 
cells the front wall much elevated towards the centre, highly 
calcified, the surface reticulate with nodular prominences, the 
punctures deeply sunk, a line of closely-set perforations round 
the margin, very conspicuous in the younger cells; orifice 
somewhat pyriform, the portion above the articular processes 
and hinge broad, the upper margin slightly arched, the sides 
tending somewhat inwards; below the hinge, where there is a 
slight constriction, a wide sinus, narrowing downwards and 
rounded below ; hinge marked by a very distinct line, which 
curves upwards slightly, crossing the operculum almost 
immediately above the smus ; below the orifice a very promi¬ 
nent umbo, bearing on its inner surface a rather large avicu- 
tarium } with broad, rounded mandible; peristome not raised. 
Omium small, shallow, depressed, wide in proportion to its 
height, rounded above, surface smooth aud glassy, oral 
opening extremely narrow* 

Hab. Forms white masses on the stems of Hydroida. 

Jjqc . Port Elizabeth, South Africa (Mitts Jelly). 

The appearance of the zoarium in this species is highly 
characteristic. In its mature condition the divisions between 
the zocecia are slightly marked ; a thick calcareous covering 
overlies the primitive wall, the surface is reticulate, and 
covered by a multitude of small nodular processes. The 
avicularian umbo is hardly distinguishable, and both the 
oritiee and the punctures are deeply sunk in the calcareous 
crust. 

The form of the orifice can hardly be determined accurately 
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except by examining the younger cella. In few species is the 
line of separation between the two portions of the operculum, 
the movaole lid and the fixed plate which closes the sinus 
more strongly marked. The latter is thick and prominent. 

The oooeium is remarkable for its small size and its very 
slight elevation. The surface is glassy and entire. In the 
one or two examples which I have seen there is an appearance 
of immaturity. 


Schizoporella pectinata , Busk, sp., form Africana , nov. 
(PI. VI. fig. (J.) 

Zoarium erect, bilaminate, compressed, divided into wedge- 
shaped segments, with lobate margin. Zocecia pyriform, 
small, convex, divided by distinct sutures, disposed obliquely 
in lines, front wall thickly covered with small punctures, in 
the older cells more or less obliterated ; a line of rather larger 
perforations round the margin, frequently a smooth polished 
tubercle towards the lower part of the cell and an avtcularium 
in the same region, the adult cells surrounded by a thickened 
border; primary orifice arched above, with a wide sinus 
below, tapering off' to a rounded point, peristome raised} 
secondary orifice elliptical or semicircular, lower margin 
straight, within it a small pectinated ridge, at a short distance 
below it a roundish opening, formed by a bridge-like struc¬ 
ture, which crosses the orifice (between the suboral avicularia) 
and shuts off the lower portion of it; on each side immedi¬ 
ately below the orifice a raised avtcularium j with pointed 
mandible; groups of larger cells (ocecial) principally along 
the margin of the zoarium, very prominent and massive, with 
the orince much elongated transversely and very narrow 
between the upper and lower margins : large avicularian cells 
(replacing zocecia) with pointed manuible, apex incurved, in 
lines along the outer edge of the zoarium. 

Ilab, Attached to the stems of Hydroida. 

Loc . Port Elizabeth, South Africa (Mi** Jelly ); off Cape 
York, in 8 fathoms, coral-mud (Busk, 1 Challenger’ Rep.). 

1 refer the Soutb-African form to Busk’s species with 
some doubt. The figure of Adeonella pectinata in the 
* Challenger 1 Report differs not a little from the present 
form. Trie “ wide punctures M on the front wall which, as 
represented, are few iu number, contrast strongly with the 
numerous minute punctures which cover it in the South- 
African species. The shape of the cells too differs, and the 
total absence of the suboral avicularia on the group of zooeoia 
figured by Busk, marks a still wider departure from the 
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characteristic facies of the latter. In the specimens from Port 
Elizabeth which I have examined, these avicalaria, which are 
elevated and very constant in position, are generally present; 
their absence is quite exceptional and rare. As, however, 
Busk mentions that they occur on some of the ooecial cells we 
must not attach too much weight to their absence from the 
zocecia in the single specimen on which the 1 Challenger ’ 
diagnosis is founded. 

But there are other differences between the two forms which 
arc more significant. In the ooecial cells of Busk’s species 
the u pore ” is said to be u reniforrn and placed low down on 
the front,” and the latter character is again referred to as u an 
exceptional feature.” Nothing of the kind is to be met with 
in the South-African form. The ooecial cells arc distinguished 
by their size and more massive character and by the shape 
and size of the orifice ; in all other particulars they agree with 
the zocecia. The suboral opening occupies the same position 
as in the ordinary cells, immediately below the bridge, and it 
is roundish and not reniforrn. It is difficult at first sight 
to understand how the <c pore ” could be placed “ low 
down on the front of the cell ; ” but supposing it to be so, we 
have an important difference between tne 4 Challenger’ and 
the African forms *. There is no figure of the ooecial cell 
in the ( Challenger ’ Report, nor does it contain any reference 
to the primary aperture. 

On the whole, and taking into account the general similarity 
of most of the leading characters and the presence in both of 
the minute peculiarity, the pectinate ridge or u denticle,” it 
will be better to refer the present variety to Busk’s species, 
of which it will rank as a form— Africana. 

I have placed this species provisionally in the genus ScAizo- 
porella . 

The genus Adeonella } as constituted by Busk, is indistin¬ 
guishable from Adeona } as indeed he virtually admits!. The 
whole group requires further investigation. 

The present species bears a close resemblance in many of 
the leading characters to tbo Eeohara Palla$ii } Heller, which 
I have referred to the genus Schiseporella on account of the 
marked sinus on the lower margin ot the orifioc f. But ocecial 

* In hi* interesting observations on AdeoneUa, in his * Supplementary 
Report on the ‘ Challenger ’ Polysoa.* Waters states that the “ pore 91 “ is 
placed so low down in Adeoncila Atlantic* that from an external exam¬ 
ination it would be supposed that it opened into the sooacial cavity ” 
(p. 88). 

t " As regards the general sooecial characters there is no difference 
whatever between Aderma and AdconcUa " (Busk, ‘ Challenger ’ Report, 
part i. p* 18ti) 

X M roiyson of the Adriatic/' * Annals ’ for March 1880. 
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cells and the large marginal avicularium have not been 
detected in this form either by Heller or myself. 


Family Escharid® (part), Smitt. 

Lepralia, Johnston (part). 

Lepralia ocellata y sp. n. (PI. VII. figs. 4.) 

Zoarium incrusting, of a light brownish colour. Zo<vci<t 
quincuncial, disposed with great regularity, subquadrate 
(somewhat wider above than below), distinct, massive, of 
large size, depressed towards the base, rising towards the 
orifice, separated by a deep fissure, in which a delicate par¬ 
tition-line runs; surface thickly covered with large circular 
perforations ; orifice ample, well arched above, constricted on 
each side, a little above the lower margin, which is straight, 
operculum apparently membranaceous, peristome not eleva¬ 
ted ; immediately below the orifice a tall central mucro with 
fluted surface, rising from an expanded base; behind it on 
the lower margin a small avicularium placed transversely, 
with pointed mandible; on one side of the orifice a very large 
avictuarian cell (extending to the margin of the zooecium) 
with punctured surface, a large semicircular mandible on the 
inner side looking towards the orifice; sometimes a second 
avieularian cell of similar structure but much smaller size on 
the other side of the orifice. Ooscium (?). 

Loc. Malta (Miss Jelly). 

Theie is a good deal of variability in the size of the lateral 
avicularia; but whenever two are present one is much larger 
than the other. Otherwise there is much constancy in the 
characters. 


Lepralia lancifera } sp. n, (Pb VII* figs. 6.) 

Zoarium incrusting, sometimes of a very dark brown colour 
(almost black), sometimes lighter. Zooscia disposed in lines, 
distinct, six-sided, surrounded by raised lines, front wall 
elevated, strongly calcified, covered with large perforations 
extending to the base of the suboral umbo, sometimes areo- 
lated, surface glossy; orifice rounded above (arch low), the 
lower margin straight, much wider than high, slightly con¬ 
tracted a short distance above the lower margin* peristome 
rising into a pointed elevation at the sides; immediately belovr 
the orifice a very prominent umbo carried out straight from the 
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cell-wall and projecting considerably, supporting an avicu- 
larium with a narrow lanceolate mandible, the beak slightly 
hooked at the extremity; on one side of the umbo a pointed 
and raised avicularinm y directed obliquely downwards, some¬ 
times a large number of such avicularia irregularly distri¬ 
buted. Oopcium large, prominent, subglobose, well rounded 
above, narrowing towards the orifice, frequently a penthouse- 
like projection above the oral arch, surface punctured, a 
profusion of avicularia of various sizes on ana around the 
ooecium. 

Ilab. Incrusting a Qellepora and spreading over Flustra 
arrnata y Busk. 

Loc . Tort Elizabeth, South Africa (Miss Jelly), 

This species is assigned somewhat doubtfully to Lepralia . 
The structure of the orifice does not conform very markedly to 
that which is characteristic of this genus ; but, on the whole, 
it is perhaps more nearly allied to it than to any other group. 

The front wall of the zooecia may be described as reticulate, 
so completely is it occupied by large perforations, with a 
narrow line separating them. The avicularia are present in 

f jreat numbers and are all of the same type and furnished with 
anceolate mandibles. In some parts of the colony, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of the ooecia, they literally 
swarm. Under these circumstances there is no regularity of 
arrangement ; they are of all sizes and turned in all direc¬ 
tions. In the older zooecia the surface is sometimes much 
roughened, and large areolas extend from the margin towards 
the centre. The true character of the cells is best studied in 
the younger portions of the colony, in which the suboral 
avicutarium and perhaps one or two others form the whole 
contingent. 


Muo&okella, Hincks. 

Mucronella aviculifera y sp. n. (PI. VIL fig. 2.) 

Zoarium incrusting. Zooecia of large size, quincuncially 
disposed, broad-ovate, convex, separated by rather deep 
sutures, strongly calcined, the frout wall thickly covered over 
its whole extent with round perforations, surface silvery 
white; orifice orbicular, the peristome slightly raised and 
forming a thick collar round it, & central bifid denticle within 
the lower margin and a small pointed denticle on each side, 
operculum membranaceous, finely furrowed from the top to 
the binge-line, which crosses it just above the denticles ; on 
the raised collar-like margin (immediately in front of the 
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bifid denticle) a central macro, bearing on the top a minute 
avicularium y commonly two or three slender spinous processes 
below it on the cell-wall, also aviculiferous ; at the top of the 
cell on each side a rather stout, calcareous, cylindrical pro¬ 
cess, with a minute avicularium on the Rumrait; on one side 
of the orifice a very large raised avicularium, with spatulate 
mandible directed obliquely downwards. Oatcium wider than 
high, well rounded above, the sides slightly incurved and 
prolonged below alongside the oral arch, which is wide and 
shallow, the surface of a delicate silvery whiteness, covered 
with extremely minute risings, closely packed together. 

hoc. Singapore or Philippines {Miss Jelly). 

The most remarkable characteristic of this species is the 
profusion of the avicularia, and not only their profusion, but 
their peculiar character. With the exception of the large 
spatulate form, which occurs singly on a great proportion of 
the cells, they are all minute in size and mounted on the top 
of a calcareous column or erect spine-like process, and are 
present in extraordinary abundance. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate VI. 

Fig. 1. Flantra spinuUgera, sp. n. a. Summit of the zoarium, mt. size. 

b. Abnormal zomcium. c. Avicularium. d. Avicubmum of 
FI antra deaticnlata , var. itiermis , Husk *. 

Fig. 2. SrhizoporeUa eoncinnm, sp. n. a. Orifice and lateral avicularia. 
My. ft. tic/uzoj)orflla bimunita , sp. n. a. Ooecial cells. 

F\g* 4. Srhizoporeila scabra, sp. n. 

Fig. 5. Fluntra nabilis , sp. n, a . Avicularia. b. Zococimu, showing the 
origin of tho radical fibres at a. 

Fig. (5. Srhizoporeila pectinala , Busk, form Africa na, nov. 


Plate VII. 

Fig A, Schizoporella tpectabilis, sp. n, a. Ooecium. 

Fig. 2. MucroneUa aotculifera f sp. n. 

Ftp. 15. Schizoporella inronxpieva, sp. n. 

Fig, 4. Lepralia ocettata , sp. n. a. Orifice. 

Ftp. 5. Membranipora cournea f sp. n. 

Fig. 0. Lepi'alia lancifera, sp. n. a. Group of zooecia with ocecium. 
6. Ocecium, with penthouse-like projection in front. 


♦ After the figure in the ( Challenger’ Report, pi. xxxii. fig. 2 c. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

November 12, 1890.—Dr. A. Geikie, F.R.S., 

President, in the Chair. 

The following communication was read 

“On a new Species of Triouy.r from the Miocene of Malta, 
and a Choloniun Scapula from the London Clay.” I3y R. Lydekker, 
Esq., B.A., F.G.8. 

(i.) The anterior portion of a carapace from the Miocene of Malta 
exhibits a divided neural between the first puir of costals, as in 
the Indian species of Trionyx , and in Chitra. The Author de¬ 
scribes this Maltese fossil, and discusses its relationship to Trionyx 
and Chitra , and names it Trionyx nulitinm ?. 

He notes the interest of linding another Oriental form in the 
Miocene of tho Maltose Islauds, which has already yielded a species 
of Tomistoma . 

(ii.) A large scapula from the London Clay of Shoppoy is referred 
to Eottpharyis yigas, and is considered to support Dr. Baur s view as 
to the intimate affinity bolween the Dennochclyidcc and Chelon'nhr. 


December 10, 1890.—Dr. A. Geikie, F.U.S., 

President, in the Chair. 

Tho following communication was road :— 

“ On certain Ornithosaurian and Dinosaurian Remains.” By 
R. Lydekker, Esq., B.A., F.G.8. 

The Author is indebted to Prof. 0. C. Marsh for the correct 
determination of the hones described in the papor. 

1. Ornithosaurian Quadrates .—The reptilian hones in the British 
Museum, Nos. 43034, 44183, and 41179, are Ornithosaurian quad¬ 
rates. Tho two latter bolonged to the right side of the skull. 
The distal extremity of each forms a doeply grooved oblique trochlea, 
above which is a nearly quadrangular shaft. To the inner side of 
this shaft is attached, by suture, a flattened plate of bone, concave 
internally and convex externally, representing part of the pterygoid; 
so that the relation of the quadrate to the pterygoid in the Omi- 
thosauria is the same as in the Bhynchocephalia. 

Tho smaller quadrate would agree approximately in relative size 
with tho so-oallod Pterodaciylus Mansell, Owen, and the larger more 
nearly with the so-called PL suprajurensis, Sauvage, both of which 
may be provisionally referred to Mhamphorhynchus. 

2. Tibia of Coeluroid Dhwsaur .—The Author would provisionally 
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refer the right tibia of a small Dinosaur from the Woalden of the 
Isle of Wight, which had been incorrectly referred to Hi/psilophodon , 
to the species originally described, from an examination of two 
vertebra*, as Cahmotpondyltts Fovi, but which he would now 
name Calanoaaurus Foxi. It presents striking avian affiaities. 


January 21, 1891.—Dr. A. (Jeikie, F.R.S,, 

President, in the Chair, 

The following communications were read :— 

l. “On Ayroscmrus Afacgillivrayi (Seeley), a Saurischian Reptile 
from the N.E. coast of Australia/’ By Professor H. G. Seeley, 
F.R 8., F.G.8. 

The complete left tibia, a less perfect proximal end of tho corre¬ 
sponding right tibia, a fragment regarded by the Author as a fibula 
attached to matrix which contains two laterally compressed claw- 
phalanges, are preserved in the British Museum, ana are labelled 
“Fly,” 1844, J. Macgillivray, from the N.E. coast of Australia. 
These remains are described, and the distinctive characters which 
determine the fossil (tho distal end of the tibia) noted. It shows an 
ordinal resemblance with Podcilopleuron and Cttiomura* , but with 
Dimodoaaurus from the top of Die Keupor it is so close that tho two 
must be regarded as nearly allied. Tho fossil is regarded os geno- 
rically distinct from all known types. The remains indicate an 
animal about the size of a sheep, and it is considered as not improbable 
that tho creature belongs to the Lower Oolites or Trias. 


2. “ On Saurodesmus Robertsoni , a Crocodilian Reptile from the 
Rhmtic of Linksfield, in Elgin.” By Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.8., 
F.G.8. 

The bone described in this paper was found in a mass which 
has been interpreted as a large boulder of Rhaotic beds in Bonlder- 
clay. The specimen has already been noticed by Bir Riohard 
Owen and R. Lydokker, Eaq. The Author maintains that the 
bone is a right humerus. Ho discusses its asserted Ohelonian 
affinities, and concludes that it is not Cholonian but Crocodilian, 
but that, if grouped with the Crooodilia, it belongs to a suborder 
hitherto uuknown, and defined by a combination of Crocodilian 
and L&certilian characters which is not Saurischian. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hrnry Bowman Brady, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 

Dr. Brady, the leading authority on the Foraminifera, died at 
Bournemouth on January 10. His family originally came from 
Swaledale, in Yorkshire; and his grandfather resided at Staindrop, 
in the county of Durham. His father, Mr. Henry Brady, had an 
extensive practice as a surgeon at Gateshead-on-l^uo. Here H. B. 
Brady was born, February 213, 1885. His father instilled into his 
children the lovo which he himself had for the study of nature, and 
especially of botany. His first schoolmaster was Mr. John Storey, 
where Belt, the naturalist, was a fellow pupil. Ho next was sent 
to Ackworth, in Cleveland, a well-known school connooted with tho 
Society of Friends, to which Mr. Brady's family belonged; and 
subsetjuently to Tulkoth Hall, near Preston. After leaving school 
ho was apprenticed to the late Thomas Harvey, a pharmaceutical 
chemist at Leeds. On the completion of his apprenticeship he studied 
under Dr. Thomas Richardson at Newcastle; and at this time Tuffen 
West, who was at Gateshead, did much to foster Brady's love of 
natural history. In 1855 he started business on his own account 
as a pharmaceutical chemist in Mosley Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Here his energy, his close attention to business, and the first-class 
character of everything ho supplied soon resulted in the development 
of an extensive connexion not only in dispensing but among the 
medical men of the north of England and elsewhere, and ultimately 
to a large export trade. In 1870 Brady had amassed a sufficient 
fortune to enable him to retire from business. He had never been 
strong in health, and attacks of emphysema had necessitated his 
often going abroad for the winter months. Subsequently to 1876 
he spent a large portion of his life in travel. He twice went round 
the world. In 1878 he made a most interesting expedition in 
Marocco. In 1884, during a voyage round the world, much time 
was spent in the Fiji Islands. In 1886 he went to tho Mediter¬ 
ranean, staying for longer periods in Africa, Italy, and Greece. In 
1888 he staved some time in Ceylon, and subsequently traversed 
the length or India. In 1880-90 he visited Egypt and ascended 
the Nile ; on returning he was laid up at Cairo with oedema of the 
fleet and legs, and from this he never entirely recovered. Last autumn, 
acting under advice, after spending the summer at Brighton, he re¬ 
solved not to winter abroad, but to go to the mild climate of Bourne¬ 
mouth. The severity of the last two months was not anticipated. On 
the 3rd of January the writer of this notice received a letter from him 
in whieh he said “ the cold weather has seriously affected me,** and 
that he had not been out of the house more than two or three times 
during the previous month. On January 8 his brother. Professor 
G. S. Brady, received a telegram to say he was ill, and immediately 
left Sunderland for Bournemouth; on arriving he found Henry 
buoyed up by his usual cheerful spirits, but suffering from an attack 

Ann , & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 6. Vol . vii. 21 
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of pneumonia; the unfavourable symptoms rapidly developed, and 
he died on the 10th. 

His character whs in all respects a fine one—that of one of those 
sterling men whom the more you know the more you appreciate. 

Dr. Biady was buried on January 14th in the old cemetery at 
Jesinond, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; the funeral was attended by 
numbers of the medical and scientific men of the neighbourhood. 

Dr. Brady’s numerous contributions to our knowledge of tho 
Foraminifera need not be particularly referred to. Home of these 
were written in conjunction with his late friend Dr. Carpenter, others 
jointly with Parker and Jonos. His great and magnificent work on 
the Foraminifera of the ‘ Challenger' must long remain the chief 
authority on tho subject. 

At the British Association meeting held in Newcastle in 1863 
Brady was instrumental in founding the Pharmaceutical Conference, 
which has since that time held its meetings immediately before 
those of the British Association itself. Of that Conference he was 
himself President at Brighton in 1872, and again at Bradford in 
1873. 

In 1874 he was elected F.K.8., and in 1888 became a momber of 
the Council. In 1886 the University of Aberdeen bestowed upon 
him an honorary LL.I).; and in the same year he had the honour of 
receiving a gold medal from the Emperor of Austria in recognition 
of services rendered to the National Museum. 

His very extensive collection of Foraminifera was presented by 
him during his life to the University of Cambridge ; and the great 
* Challenger * collections, with many other types given by Brady, 
can be consulted in tho British Museum. 


The Genus Limaoella. 

On pp. 184-186 of the February number Mr. Pilsbry has some 
remarks on the genus Tebennophorus or Limacdla , to which I may 
perhaps be permitted to reply, taking his several points in order. 

(1) That plate of Blainville’s has oertainly received bad treatment. 
The figures have been inaccurately copied; Ferussac quoted it 
wrongly ; and now, as Mr. Pilsbry has shown, I also have 
erred with regard to it! There are two figures iv., labelled 
respectively 1 and 2. Fig. 2 is obviously Veronicella , but 
fig. 1, for which alone my roferenco was intended, looks like 
Limacell a, though from Blainville’s text it is clearly intended 
for Veronicella also. I quite agree with Mr. Pilsbry that 
fig. iv. no. 1 might or might not from its appearance be of 
the genus under discussion; and as it is stated to be Veroni * 
celh , there apparently remains no doubt that my reference 
of it to Umacella was erroneous. I am still of the opinion, 
however, that fig. v. represents the genus American writers 
call Tebennophoms . 
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(2) There is, 1 think, no doubt about the slugs I described being 

Blainvillo’s types; nor are these the only British-Museum 
•lugs described by Blainville. The Museum is mentioned in 
the original paper. 

(3) It is rery difficult to say whether inaccuracy of description, 

when there is no doubt what was intended, ought to condemn 
a name. If so, there will have to be considerable slaughter 
of the geuera described by early authors, or, for that matter, 
by some recent ones. Philomycm, which Mr. Pilsbry thinks 
might be adopted, was also inaccurately defined. So far as 
is known there is no slug in existence really agreeing with 
the original descriptions of Limaeella or Philomyeus taken 
literally. 

(4) lAmacelloy Brard, if it is anything, is Limax of modem authors, 

not Agriolimax. But u genus founded for the shells only of 
species of the Linnean Limax cannot be recognized as valid, 
and the only authors who have adopted it aro Dr, Jousseaurao 
(1870) and Dr. Turton. The former writes Limaeella for 
Limax , auct.t., and Limax for Arion ; while Dr. Turton (1831) 
kept the name for the shells of Limax and allied genera, 
though spelling it Limacellus . We are told, for instance, 
that Limacdlus partna % Brard, is “found in the Limax 
maxima#” as though it were a sort of parasite! 

(5) I think it nearly certain that my Limaeella nehulosa is Itafln- 

esque’s species E. nebuloHus ; but if so, of course that author 
described it incorrectly. Mr. Pilsbry w T ill observe that I 
have given the reference with a query. 

While on the subject, it may bo well to mention that there is a 
figure and description of Limaeella lactifonnis (as Elfortiana) in 
Knight’s 4 Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature/ vol. ii. and 
fig. 2508. The figure is very bad, being a rough copy of that in 
Man. de Mai.; but the generic description, so far as it goes, is 
accurate, T. D. A. Cockerell. 

8 Fairfax Hoad, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W., 

February 3, 1891. 


Preliminary Diagnoses of Four new Mammals from East Africa . 

By Oldfield Thomas. 

Nyctinomus lobatus, sp. n. 

Allied to and of the same size as N, Umiotis, Itaf. (W. Cestoni, 
Bavi), but distinguished by its much larger ears, tragus, and anti¬ 
tragus, by the thinness of the ear-membranes and keel, and by its 
belly being pure White. Forearm 63 milliin. 

Hah . Turquel, Siik, inland British East Afrioa. Coll. F. J, 
Jackson, Esq. 
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Otomys Jacksoni, sp, n. 

Allied to 0. irroratus , Bts., but with two deep grooves down each 
lower incisor instead of only one. Basal length of skull 31* * * § 4 
millim. 

Bab. Mount Elgon, 13,000 feet. Coll. E. J. Jackson, Esq. 

Rhizomys annectent, sp. n. 

Intermediate in size between R. inacrocephalus and R. splendent; 
externally very similar to both. Basal length of skull 61 millim., 
as compared to 63 in the first, and 41 in the second of the allied 
species, 

Bab. Either Masai-land or inland British East Africa. Coll. F. J. 
Jackson, Esq. 


Cewicapra Cfarlcei , sp. n. 

Smaller than C. bohor , Eiipp., but the horns longer, slenderer, and 
less curved. Rkull light and delicuto, flattened from above down¬ 
wards ; lacrynml fossro present, although very shallow; lower jaw 
excessively weak and slender. 

Length of Bkull (occiput to gnathion) 210 millim.; height (crown 
to angle of lower jaw) 94 millim.; length of horn, round curve, 
anteriorly, 246 millim. 

Bab. Northern Somali-land. Coll. T. W. H, Clarke, Esq. 


New Researches on the Spores of Myxosporidia (Structure and 
Development) *. By M. P. ThIlohan. 

At the present time we possess but very few definite notions as to 
the phenomena of sporulation in Myxosporidia. The observations 
made by Balbiani f, Biitschli J, and Gabriel § have, it is true, deter¬ 
mined the general course of the development of the spores; but 
many details yet remain to be elucidated, especially with reference 
to the development of tho polar capsules. 

We know that the nuclei of Myxosporidia are localized in the 
endosarc, where they exist in very large numbers. The fiftt stage 
of the formation of spores consists in the differentiation around one 
of these nuclei of a little sharply-defined sphere of plasma, which 
appears to be encased in a delicate envelope resulting from the 
condensation of the peripheral layer. 

We next observe this nucleus divide by karyokinesis. I have 
seen, among other figures, a spindle with absolutely typical equato¬ 
rial plate, so that not the slightest doubt could exist. 

* Carried out at the laboratory of Prof. Balbiani, at the College do 
France. 

t Balbiani, * I^ons sur les Sporozoairos/ 1884. 

\ Biitschli, Beitrage zur Keuntniss der Fischpaoroeparaien,* Zeit- 
schrift iiir wias, Zool. 1681; Bronn's Thier-Beicb, Bd» i., Protozoa. 

§ Gabriel, Rerichte der schlee. Gesellsch. f. d. J. 1879* 
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The little sphere of plasma then exhibits two nuclei; as these 
continue to divide, we soon have a sphere containing some ten of 
them. The sphere itself next segments into two secondary masses 
or sporoblasts, which remain united by the envelope of the primary 
sphere. Each of these incloses a certain number of nuclei; we 
shall see further on that my observations do not permit me to deter¬ 
mine whether the number is in reality four or only three, as was 
found by Biitachli. 

However this may be, the nuclei which do not enter into the con¬ 
stitution of the sporoblasts remain unemployed, and we subsequently 
find thorn in a little mass of plasma which persists at the side of 
the sporoblasts within the envoi ope of the primitive sphere. 

We now have to consider the phenomena presented by the sporo- 
blast up to the complete formation of the spore. 

We first see the plasma (in the forms with two polar capsules) 
divide into three little unequal masses, two smaller and one larger, 
as has already been described by Balbiani and Butschli. In the 
two former the polar capsules will take their origin; the third will 
becomo tho plasmic mass of the spore. Each of the smaller masses 
contains a nucleus, and before long we see, usually in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this nucleus, a little rounded vacuole arise, which 
appears like a clear space and is distinguished from the plasma by 
the absence of granulations. At some point of the wall of the 
vacuole there arises a kind of little bud of protoplasm, which grows 
out into the vacuole, driving back round its sides tho substance with 
which the vacuole is filled ; in this way after a certain time wo get 
a little pyriform body surrounded by a clear stratum, formod by tho 
contents of the vacuole, and united by a sort of pedicle with the 
remainder of the plasma, from which it does not differ in the least 
in appearance. The pedicle is gradually constricted, and tho little 
pyriform body soon becomes free; meantime it has become sur¬ 
rounded by a membrane, and a filament has developed in its inte¬ 
rior. The latter clearly arises from the protoplasm of the bud; but 
I have not been able to follow the process of its formation. 

Around the polar capsule which has thus been formed we find 
the remains of the giobulo of protoplasm which gave it birth and 
the nucleus which the latter contained. The nucleus in most cases 
remains attached to the capsule; but sometimes it may separate 
from it and be included in the plasmic mass of tho ripe spore. In 
a previous paper * I had considered these nuclei as belonging to the 
latter, and hod assigned to them a different origin; the study of 
their evolution and especially the use of better methods now enable 
me to rectify my mistake and give to the facts their true significa¬ 
tion. 

The polar oapsules during their formation have no fixed direction; 
it is not until later on that they orientate themselves and take up 
their defiuite position. 

♦ ThClohan, “ Bur la constitution des spores des Myxosporidies,” Comptes 
Rendus, December 0,1889; “Contributions k I’Ctude des Myxosporidies,” 
Annales de Micrographie, February 1800. 
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As for the third mass which was formed within the sporoblast, it 
is destined to furnish tho plasma of the spore; at a very early stag^ 
we find in it two nuclei generally close together, which persist until 
maturity. Now did these two nuclei preexist within the sporoblaat, 
which in that case would primarily contain four of them, or do they 
result from the division of a single nucleus, as must be the case if 
we admit with Biitschli that the sporoblast contains three nuclei 
only ? This is tho point which iny observations have not enabled 
mo to determine. 

Up to this point the spores are rounded or oblong ; they lose no 
time in assuming their final shape by surrounding themselves with 
an envelope, the origin of which has unfortunately escaped me. In 
the tailed spores tho tail is at first bent back on one side of the 
spore, and remains in this position until the rupture of the envelope 
of the primitive sphere, which persists for a tolerably long time. 

It is not unusual, especially in the tonch, to meet with spores 
with from three to eight capsules. I have always found a nucleus 
corresponding with each one of these ; their formation therefore 
probably takes place in the usual way. In this case tho sporoblast 
must without doubt have contained an abnormal number of nuclei; 
sometimes indeed it seems probable that a single spore is formed at 
the expense of the primitive sphere. 

In conclusion, we may sum up the chief results of my investiga¬ 
tions as follows:— 

1. The nucleus of Myxosporidia divides by karyokinesis. 

2. The polar capsules are formed at the expense of little masses 
of plasma, which are differentiated within the sporoblast and contain 
a nucleus; the process of their formation presents many points of 
analog}’ with that which has been observed by Bedot * in the noma- 
toblasts of species of V della and Phy Balia. 

3. The plasmic maBs of the spore is derived from another portion 
of the sporoblast; it contains two nuclei and a vacuole with contents 
stain able reddish brown by iodine, the existence of which I have 
already described, and the presence or absence of which is constant 
in the same form .—Cotnptes Bendm , cxi. (Nov. 1890), pp. 692-696. 

On the Seme of Smell in Starfish . By M. Henbj Pbouho. 

It is a legitimate conclusion from our knowledge of the anatomy 
of Starfish that the sense of Bight is not sufficiently developed in 
these animals to enable them to distinguish and come up with their 
prey, and we are naturally led to admit that the sense of smell is 
their sole guide in the search for food. Nevertheless I have thought 
it worth while to render our knowledge of this subject more certain, 
by means of a few experiments directed towards the following 
points (1) observing how the behaviour of a Starfish is affected 
by the conditions under which prey is offered to it; (2) demon¬ 
strating the uselessness of the organ of vision in the search for 
food; (3) determining whether the sense ol smell is diffused or 

♦ Bedot, " Kocherches aur les cellules urticautes * Recueil aoologique 
Suisse, 1888. 
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localized in certain organs. The whole of my observations have 
been made upon specimens of Asterias glacialis which have been 
kept for a year in the aquarium of tho Arago laboratory. 

(1) a. An Asterias having been isolated in a perfectly clean tub, 
we wuit until it is quite motionless and its ambulaoral tentacles, 
which are of no use for locomotion, near the oculiform spot, 
retracted; we shall designate those tentacles palps. When this 
oondition of perfect immobility has lasted for some time wo place a 
dead fish at about 50 centimetres from the Asterias. After a very 
short interval (thirty seconds to one minute) tho palps nearest 
to the fish straighten out and the extremity of the arm carrying 
them is raised ; this is the first indication that the Starfish has 
detected the presence of the bait. Precisely the same movements 
take place at tho oxtromity of the other arms, and we then see the 
stimulus starting from the extremity, communicating itself by 
degrees to the ambulaoral tentacles surrounding tho inouth. The 
Starfish begins to move towards the fish. Some individuals go 
straight towards the bait, others hesitate a few moments. When 
the Starfish is on tho point of seizing tho fish I remove it and place 
it at a short distance from the arm which is posterior with reference 
to the direction in which the animal is travelling. Carried away by 
tho motion which it has acquired, tho Starfish then appears to 
avoid the bait ; but its action soon changes, and we see it retracing 
its path towards the new centre of attraction. In this way, for a 
certain time, wo can attract some individuals in all directions; but 
at length the animal becomes so much excited that it is incapable of 
directing itself with certainty. 

6. Precisely the same phenomena are observed when we present 
a living fish to tho Asterias; and if we suspend this fish at the 
distance of the length of the arms of the Starfish from the bottom of 
the vessel, tho Starfish succeeds in seizing it: it rolls one of its arms 
round the fish, and, hauling on this, it raises itself and applies its 
mouth to its prey. 

We are therefore led to conclude, from careful observation of an 
Asterias excited by a bait, that the sensations which it obeys are 
felt by the extremity of its arms, at which point a delicate sensi¬ 
bility was long ago declared to exist. Is the animal guided by sight 
when it advances towards its prey ? The following experiments will 
fhrnish the answer. 

(2) c. I removed the eye-spots from four of the arms of an 
Asterias , leaving the adjoining palps as far as possible untouched : 
and I saw this Asterias advance towards its prey with precision, 
but in such a way that its single intact arm pointed in the opposite 
direction to that in which the animal was moving. 

d. A tub is divided into two compartments by means of a board 
placed at about 3 millimetres from the bottom. In one of the 
compartments I place an Asterias 1 and when it is perfectly motion¬ 
less I place in the other division a dead fish. I then cause a gentle 
current of water to flow from the flsh towards the division in which 
the Starfish is; the latter immediately manifests the peculiar excite¬ 
ment noticed in observation a. It extends its palps and commences 
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to move towards its invisible prey ; then, on arriving at the division 
which separates it from the bait, it attempts to thrust one of its 
arms beneath the obstacle. Thereupon T raise the board a little ; 
the Htarfish at once takes advantage of this ; with much labour it 
stretches its arm beneath the board and seizes the fish plaoed on the 
other side. 

It thus becomes evident that the very rudimentary organ of vision 
does not help the Asterias in seeking its food, and that the sense of 
smell alone serves as its guide. 

e. Into a tub containing a stationary Asterias we let fall, without 
disturbing the water, a few drops of sea-water in which a fragment 
of fish has been crushed; the Asterias manifests the samo excite¬ 
ment and goes through the same movements as if the fish itself had 
beon presented to it. 

(3) /. I cut off the four distal ossicles of the five arms of an 
Asterias , so as to deprive the animal of ail its palps. To-day more 
than a month lias elapsed since the operation, and 1 have never berm 
able to obtain from this Asterias the slightest show of excitement on 
presenting to it a bait, either dead or alive, although before being 
operated upon the animal was very active in seeking its prey. 

y. I removed all the palps of an Asterias, leaving the eye-spots. 
This animal, which in a trial experiment had been quick enough in 
seizing a linen bag containing a moTsel of fish, no longer exhibits 
excitement on the approach of a bait; and when food is placed in 
tho tub in which it lives with other specimens of Asterias ylacialis, 
it alone remains absolutely motionless. 

These experiments prove that in Starfish the son so of smell is not 
diffused, but is localized in the ambulacral tentacles unfitted for 
locomotion, situated behind the eye-spot. 

A. We divide the ambulacral nerves of the five arms of an Asterias 
at about 2 centimetres from the tip, so os to isolate in each arm a 
distal portion carrying not only the palps, but also a small number 
of ambulacra! tentacles. When a bait is offered to this Asterias its 
palps are at once erected, and the stimulus is rapidly transmitted to 
the ambulacral tentacles of the distal extremities, but stops abruptly 
opposite tho point where the nerve was divided. The result is that 
while the tips of the arms, which are powerfully excited, endeavour 
to set the Asterias in motion, the rest of the body, not receiving the 
sensations experienced by the tactile organs, remains absolutely 
impassive. This state of things had been foreseen, since we had 
severed the principal channel of nervous communication between 
the palps, alone capable of appreciating odours, and the great 
majority of the motile organs of the Asterias. I say the principal 
channel, for the superficial nerve-plexus has also to be reckoned 
with. We must conclude, however, that it plays a very subordinate 
part in the transmission of odours, sinoe 1 only once saw the Asterias 
which had been operated upon set itself in motion after having been 
solicited by its extremities for a quarter of an hour $ and even then 
it did not travel towards the bait. —Archives de Zoohyie evperimm- 
taU et yinfraU, s^r. 2, fc. viii., Ann& 1890, no. 4, pp. xxxvi-xxxviii 
(Oomptes Rend us, ex. (1890), pp. 1343-1846). 
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In the present paper I propose to give short descriptions of a 
number of Stromatoporoids from the Palaeozoic rocks of North 
America, some of which are well known as occurring in 
deposits of the same age in the Old World, while others are 
new. Most of the forms in question have been collected by 
the officers of the Geological Survey of Canada, and have 
been entrusted to me by Mr. Whiteaves for examination and 
description. Among these is an interesting series of Stroma¬ 
toporoids from the Devonian rocks of Manitoba. By the 
kindness of Mr. Whiteaves I have also been put in possession 
of examples of two of the species of Stromatoporoids described 
by Professors Hall and Wnitfield from the Devonian rocks of 
Iowa t* Tweniy^third Ann. Rep. of the State Cabinet/ 1873). 
One of these, viz. Stramatopora expansa , Hall and Whitf., 
proves to be a species of Actinostroma , and will be described 
and figured here; the other, viz. Stromatopora (Cosnostroma) 
incrustans , Hall and Whitf., is a species of Stromatoparella 9 
Ann, <fe Mag . N, Hist . Ser. 6. Vol, vii. 22 
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and I shall reserve its description for the present*. The 
remaining three species of Stromatoporoids described by the 
above-named observers from the Devonian rocks of Iowa have 
not come under my notice, and their microscopic structure has 
unfortunately not been described or figured. The same is 
true of various forms of Stromatoporoids described by Win- 
chell and by Quenstedt from the Palaeozoic rocks of North 
America. It is possible therefore that some of the forms which 
I shall here describe as new may have been previously named 
or figured. 1 have, however, elsewhere pointed out that 
descriptions and figures of the merely macroscopic characters 
of the Stromatoporoids are quite insufficient for the determina¬ 
tion of aueciea, and that, in point of fact, they only occasionally 
suffice for the determination of the genus to which a given 
specimen may belong. 

In connexion with one of the Canadian Stromatoporoids I 
shall have occasion to describe a species of Stromatopora from 
the Silurian rocks of Oesel; but all the other forms dealt 
with are North American. As in previous papers, I shall 
confine myself principally to elucidating the microscopic 
characters of the forms described, such characters being the 
only ones upon which specific or generic distinctions among 
the Stromatoporoids can be safely based. 

Stromatopora antiqua ) Nich. & Murie. 

(PL VIII. figs. 9-11.) 

Pachystroma anftqua, Nicholson and Murie, Joum. Linn. 8oc., Zool. 
Tol. xiv. p. 22/1, pi. iv.fige. 2-5 (1878). 

Stromatopora attiiqua, Nicholson, Mon. Blit. Strom, p. 91.pl. v. figs. 8*- 
11 ( 1886 ). 

Coenosteum of considerable size, spheroidal or hemispherical 
in form, with a limited basal attachment, and apparently 
without an epithcca. The mode of growth is distinctively 
latilaminar, the entire coenosteum being made up of succes¬ 
sively superimposed and perfectly definite strata, of which five 
or six occupy the space of 1 centira, measured vertically. 
The latilaminsa are often more or less extensively separated 
by minute intervals, and each consists of a single layer of 
zodidal tubes. 

* I had previously conjectured (Mon. Brit. Strom, p. 05) that the fossil 
which I had described from the Hamilton Formation of Ontario under 
the name of Stromatopora nulliporoides Report on the Palaeontology of 
Ontario/ 1875 ml 78) might prove to be identical with the (ksnostroma 
incrustam of Hall and Whitfield. I may, therefore, here state that an 
examination of an authentic specimen of the latter has shown this con- 
jpcture to be correct, so that my name for the species must be abandoned. 
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The surface is undulating and is destitute of astrorhizal 
eminences or i( mamelons; v but there are well-developed and 
much-branched astrorhiz®, the centres of which arc placed 
4-5 millim. apart. The astrorhiz® are not vertically super¬ 
imposed in groups. 

The skeleton-fibre is minutely porous and is incompletely 
reticulated, the radial pillars to a large extent preserving 
their distinctness. Hence in tangential sections (PI. VIII. 
figs. 9 and 11) the cut ends of the radial pillars are more or 
less clearly recognizable as rounded or oval porous masses, 
united by irregular and exceedingly delicate connecting- 
processes. In vertical sections (PI. VIII. fig. 10) the radial 
pillars are seen to be continuous from the top to the bottom 
of each latilamina—except when cut obliquely—and the spaces 
separating them are crossed by irregular transverse plates or 
u tabular,” and represent the zooidal tubes. About five or six 
pillars with their intervening tubes occupy the space of 2 
millim. measured transversely. In tangential sections the 
zooidal tubes appear as small rounded apertures in the skele¬ 
tal network, and the branching astrorhiz® arc well displayed. 

Obs . Stromatopora antiqua presents us with a type in many 
respects intermediate between Stromatopora y Goldf. (as now 
denned), and Syringostroma y Nicli. Though agreeing in 
general characters with the typical species ot Stromatopora , the 
present form shows a strong relationship with Syringostroma y 
this being especially shown by the comparative distinctness of 
the radial pillars as definite structures. In the former genus, 
on the other hand, the vertical radial pillars are more or less 
undistinguishably merged with the horizontal connecting- 
processes, the skeleton thus becoming completely reticulate. 
None of my specimens of S. antiqua are in a state ot 
thoroughly satisfactory preservation, and it is possible that 
the examination of more perfect specimens might show that 
the species is properly referable to Syringo8troma y from the 
known species of which it could be readily differentiated. In 
the genus Stromatopora the present form presents most like¬ 
ness to B. typica , Ros., from which it is separated by the 
more complete preservation of the radial pillars, the less 
perfect reticulation of the skeletal framework as seen in tan¬ 
gential sections, and the more markedly latilaminar mode of 
growth. 

Formation and Locality* Niagara Limestone, Thorold, 
Ontario [coll. H> A . Nicholson ). A poorly preserved speci¬ 
men in dolomitic limestone of Niagara age from Durham, 
Ontario (colL Ocol Survey of Canada ), may also possibly 
belong to this species. 


22* 
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Stromatopora hudsonica , Dawson, sp. 

(PI. VIII. figs. 1-8.) 

Caunopora hudsonica , Dawson, Quart. Jouvn, Geol. Soc. vol. xxxv. 
p. 62, pi. iv. 9 a and 96, and pi. v. fig. 10 (1879). 

Stromutojwra hudsomca , Nicholson, Mon. Brit. Strom, p. 172 (1891). 

Ofpnofiteuni apparently massive, splitting easily into con¬ 
centric strata, but not perfectly latilaminar in growth. The 
base and actual surface are unknown. Surfaces exposed by 
concentric fractures (PI. VIII. fig. 3) show numerous minute 
and low protuberances or c< mamelons,” which are placed 
about 3 millim. apart, and each of which represents the 
centre of a small astrorhiza. The astrorhizse are disposed in 
vertical systems, each of which is furnished with an axial 
wall-less tube, the aperture of which is placed at the summit 
of one of the small M mamelons ff above mentioned. The 
intervals between these are occupied by innumerable small 
pores representing the mouths of the zooidal tubes. Though 
the actual surface has not been observed, it may be taken as 
certain that its characters would be the same as those just 
described as distinctive of a concentric lamina within the mass 
of the coenosteum. 

The skeleton-fibre is minutely porous and about J millim. 
in diameter, the skeletal tissue being completely reticulated 
and constituting a fine and close network. Tangential sec¬ 
tions (PI. VHP fig. 1) exhibit the general skeletal network 
traversed by the branching horizontal canals of the aatro- 
rhiza 1 , and perforated by minute pores representing the trans¬ 
versely divided zooidal tubes. Vertical sections (PL VIII. 
fig. 2) show recognizable radial pillars, about eight of which, 
with their intervening zoOidal tubes, occupy the space of 
2 millim. measured transversely. The zobidal tubes commu¬ 
nicate freely by lateral ajiertures, and are furnished with few 
transverse partitions or tabul®. Vertical sections also show 
very conspicuously the vertical wall-less axial canals of the 
astrorhizal systems, 

Obs, r lhis species, as I have elsewhere pointed out (Mon. 
Brit. Strom, p. 172), is very closely related to 8 . typica 
Rosen, from which it is distinguished by the following more 
important characters:— 

o. The astrorliizas are regularly arranged in vertical 
systems, each system having an axial wall-less canal 
of comparatively considerable size. 

b. As the result of the above, the surface shows nume- 
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rous minute pointed “ maraelons,” each of which is 
perforated at its summit by the aperture of the axial 
canal of one of the astrorhizal systems. 

c. The centres of the astrorhizse are considerably closer 
together than in S . typica , in which species they are 
usually from 5-6 millim. apart. 

d. The zooidal tubes are furnished with fewer tabula* 
than those of S, typica ) and also communicate more 
freely, giving to vertical sections a more lax and open 
aspect. The apparent scanty development of tabulae 
may, however, lie the result of poor preservation. 

e. The skeleton-fibre is a little coarser and the skeletal 
network is not quite so fine as in S. typica. 

Upon the whole therefore, and in view of the above-men¬ 
tioned distinctions, I am disposed to regard 8 , hudsonica as 
a good species. It is, however, obviously closely related to 
8 . typica , Rosen, and may be considered as representing this 
common European species in the Silurian rocks of the New 
World. 

Forviation and Locality. Silurian formation, Albany River, 
Hudson’s Bay, and Cape Churchill. The fragments upon 
which the above description has been drawn up were fur¬ 
nished to me by Mr. Whitesves, and the specimens from 
which they were taken were collected in 1878 by Prof. R. 
Bell. The specimen from Albany River is the one upon 
which Sir W. Dawson originally founded his Gaunopora 
hudsonica ; but its preservation is not so good as that of the 
example from Cape Churchill. 

Stromatopora } sp. 

(Of. S. bikheliemU, Bargfttzky, sp.) 

Two specimens in the collection of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, from the Devonian rocks of Lake Winnipegosis, 
have the general aspect of Stromatopora biicheliensis, Barg., 
gp,, and are probably referable to this species. Unfortunately 
tne specimens in question are doloraitized, and their internal 
structure is so far altered that this reference cannot be regarded 
as free from doubt. 

S. biicheliensis is distinguished from S. HUpschii, 9 Barg., 
gp*. its nearest ally, by its comparatively fine skeleton-fibre 
ana correspondingly close texture, and by the smaller size and 
greater remoteness of the astrorhizae. I have elsewhere fully 
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described and figured this species (Mon. Brit. Strom, p. 188, 
pi. x. figs. 5-7, and pi. xxiii. figs. 4-7) ; and the Canadian 
specimens, from their poor preservation, necessarily afford 
nothing further to add to our information regarding the 
species. 

Formation and Locality . The specimens which I am dis¬ 
posed to refer here are from the Devonian rocks of Lake 
Winnipegosis (Islands 50 and 56, Dawson Bay). Another 
specimen, from Snake Island, may perhaps be also referable to 
this species. 


Stromatopora , sp. 

((’f. (Stromalopora Ihqmhii , Barg., sp.) 

Two of the specimens collected by the officers of the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey from the Devonian rocks of Lake Winnipegosis 
belong to a species of Stromatopora in many respects similar 
to S. Hiipscnii , Barg. Structurally these specimens agree 
with the latter common European and British type, and differ 
from 8. bitchelicnnis, Barg., in their coarse skeleton-fibre, the 
lax leticulation of the skeleton, and the loose spreading form 
of the astiorhizan The internal structure of these specimens 
is, however, very poorly preserved, and it would be rash to 
refer them unreservedly to 8. llUpschii . 

Formation avid Locality . Dolomitic limestones of Devonian 
age, Lake Winnipegosis. 


Stromatopora Carteri , Nich. (PL IX. figs. 5 and 6.) 

Stromatopora Carteri , Nicholson, Mon. Brit. Strom, p. 174, pi. i. figa. 6 
and 7, and pi. xxiii. figs. I and 3 (1880 and 1801). 

The ccenosteum in this species is massive and irregular in 
shape and is composed of gently curved latilaminae, while the 
upper surface is without i( uiamelons.” and does not exhibit 
clearly developed astrorhizse. The skeleton-fibre is thick and 
coarsely porous. Vertical sections (PL IX. fig. 6) show that 
each latilamina iB composed of stout radial pillars, somewhat 
flexuous, and running continuously from the oottom to the top 
of each latilamina, and united into an open network by a few 
irregular connecting-processes. The zodidal tubes ore fur¬ 
nished with “ tabulce, and are separated by the radial pillars, 
about seven of which, with their intervening tubes, occupy a 
space of 2 millim. measured transversely. Tangential sections 
(rl. IX. fig. 5) show a loose reticulate skeleton, perforated 
by the transversely divided zobidal tubes, which may be 
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distinct or may become laterally confluent, and thus give rise 
to sinuous loops, 

Obs. This species was originally based upon specimens 
from the Wcnlock Limestone of Britain, and it has not 
hitherto been certainly recognized elsewhere. The Silurian 
rocks of Oesel yield, however, a closely allied form, which I 
have provisionally named Stromatopora borealis , and which I 
may figure and briefly describe here. These two forms agree 
with one another in the main details of their minute structure, 
but they differ* amongst other points, in their mode of growth 
and in the relative development of the astrorhizse. In the 
typical S. Carleri , Nich., the coenosteum is massive and 
astrorhiz® are altogether wanting or are most imperfectly 
developed; whereas in S. borealis , Nich., the coenosteum is 
laminar and astrorhiz® are extensively developed. The single 
Canadian specimen which I possess is a fragment only; but 
it appears to be a portion of a massive specimen, and it shows 
no definite astrorhiz®, and I therefore refer it to S. Carleri . 

Formation and Locality. The only Canadian example I 
have seen is from a loose boulder of Silurian ago, from Iiayes 
River, Hudson’s Bay [roll, B . Bell , 1878). 

Stromatopora borealis, Nich. (PI. IX. figs. 7 and 8.) 

The coenosteum in this species forms flat laminar expan¬ 
sions, attaining when mature a diameter of several inches, 
with a thickness of from a centimetre or less to more than 2 
centimetres. The under surface was covered by an epitheca, 
and was attached by a limited point to some foreign body. 
The skeleton-fibre is thick. and coarsely porous, and tire 
skeletal tissue is of the completely reticulate type, while the 
mode of growth is not latilaminar. 

The surface exhibits vermiculate ridges, which inosculate 
with one another so as to form a coarse network corresponding 
with the reticulated skeleton, the elongated or rounded meshes 
of the network corresponding with the apertures of the more 
or less confluent zoOidal tubes. The surface also shows very 
well developed, ramified astrorhiz®, which do not open upon 
definite u mamelons,” and which have their centres from 10 
to 12 tnillitn* apart. 

Tangential sections (PL IX. fig. 7) show the vermioulate 
skeletal network, with sinuous and often elongated meshes 
representing rows of confluent zodidal tubes. Vertical sections 
(PL IX. fig* 8) show stout, flexuous, radial pillars, united by 
irregular* oblique, and equally stout connecting-processes, and 
separatee by the zoflidal tubes. About six pillars with their 
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intervening tubes occupy the space of 2 miliim. measured 
transversely. The zooiaal tubes'are crossed by well-developed 
transverse partitions or “ tabulae,” which are often placed at 
the same level as neighbouring tubes, and thus appear to be 
continuous. 

Obii. In the general structure of its skeleton 8. borealis , as 
I have elsewhere pointed out (Mon. Brit. Strom, p. 175), is 
very closely related to S . Garteri , Nich.; but it seems to be 
sufficiently separated from this as a distinct species by the 
following characters:— 

a. The coenostcum is a thin laminar expansion, with a 
basal epitheca, and not composed of definite latilaminas. 
On the other hand, 8. Garteri is a massive form, with 
a marked latilaminar mode of growth. 

b . Astrorhizee are numerous and well developed, whereas 
these structures are wanting altogether or are quite 
rudimentary in 8 . Garteri. 

c . The zobidal tubeB have numerous tabulae which are 
often placed at the same level in contiguous tubes, so 
as to give rise to the appearance of successive con¬ 
tinuous concentric lines. 

Formation and Locality . Silurian (Upper Oesel formation), 
Kattripank, Oesel (coll, E. A . Nicholson ). 

Actinostroma expansum , Hall and Whitf., sp. 

(PI. X. figs. 1 and 2.) 

Stromatopora expanse , Hall and Whitfield, 23rd Ann. Rep. on the 

State Cabinet, p. 220, pi. ix. fig. 0 (1878). 

The coenosteum in this species forms “ large expanded 
masses, sometimes of many feet in extent, with a slightly 
uneven or undulating surface, which is covered with broad 
low prominences, distant from centre to centre f to inch ” 
(Hall and Whitfield, he. cit). In spite of the presence of 
the prominences above spoken of, astrorhizas are practically 
absent, being either quite unrecognizable or being represented 
merely by one or two pores of larger size than the zoflidal 
apertures. 

The skeleton-fibre is solid and of medium thickness. Tan- 
gential sections (PI. X. fig. 1) show the typical “hexacti- 
nellid” structure of the genus Actinostroma—the radial 
pillars, as seen in cross-section, being ronnded or subangular 
and being united by radially disposed connecting-processes or 
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“arms” of considerable thickness, thus enclosing subangular 
sodidal meshes. 

Vertical sections (PL X. fig. 2) show stout radial pillars, 
united at about their own width apart by tolerably regular 
“ concentric laminae.” About six pillars, with their inter¬ 
vening spaces, occupy the space of 2 millim, measured trans¬ 
versely. 

Obs . In the microscopic structure of the skeleton A. expan - 
sum , II. & W., closely approaches A . clathratum , Nich., the 
commonest species of Actinostroma in the European and 
British Devonian rocks; and it may be regarded as the 
American representative of this species. It differs, indeed, 
from typical examples of A. clathratum in no marked struc¬ 
tural feature, except that the radial pillars are somewhat 
stouter and are more irregularly developed. On the other 
hand, A . expansum differs from A . clathratum in the appa¬ 
rently constant feature that the skeletal layers are thrown into 
slight but regular, circumscribed undulations, which give rise 
on each successive lamina to low and broad eminences, the 
centres of which are from 1 to 1J centim. apart. The surface 
thus acquires a characteristic aspect, which has been well 
figured by Hall and Whitfield ( loc . cit . suprh) and which is 
not observable in A . clathratum. 

In the character just mentioned A. expansum presents a 
general superficial resemblance to the fossil which 1 described 
from the (Jorniferous Limestone of Ohio (Pal. of Ohio, vol. ii. 
p. 249, fig. 8, 1875) as Stromatopora noaulata . Even super¬ 
ficially, however, this resemblance is not complete; and I 
shall show later on in this paper that the latter form is proved 
by its possession of a porous skeleton-fibre to belong in reality 
to the genus Syringostroma ) while its skeletal structure is much 
coarser than that of A. expansum. 

Formation and Locality . Devonian (Chemung beds), Rock¬ 
ford, Iowa. In the collection of the Geological Survey of 
Canada are two specimens from the Devonian rocks of Lake 
Winnipegosis (Island 52, Dawson Bay) which appear to 
agree in essential respects with the present species. As the 
internal structure, however, of these specimens is but imper¬ 
fectly preserved, I have based the above description upon a 
specimen from Rockford, Iowa, kindly furnishea to me by 
Mr. Whiteaves. 


Actinostroma Tyrrellii' Nich. 

(PI. VIII. figs. 4 and 5.) 

The ccenosteum of this species (woodcut, fig. 1) is massive, 
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conical, or hemispherical in form, sometimes of large siee. 
Though the coenosteum splits with great facility into thicker 
or thinner concentnc strata, the mode of growth is not defi¬ 
nitely latilaimnar. The surface is coverea with minute and 
close-^et tubercles lepresentmg the upper ends of the radial 
pillais, and also exhibits numerous small, few-branched astro- 
rhiz«p, the centies of which are from 3 to 5 railhm. apart. 
The astiorlnzse are superimposed in vertical systems ana the 
axial canals of these commonly open on minute, slightly 


Fig 1. 



Side view of an exfoliated specimen of Actinoitroma TyrrelUi, Nicb., of 
the natural size. The specimen is one in which “:mamelons ” are 
but incompletely developed, and the basal portion has been cut off. 
Devonian, Lake Winnipegosis, Canada (Ooll. Geol, Suxvev of 
Canada.) 


elevated, conical prominences or u mamelons/’ the summits of 
which are also 3-5 millim. apart. In some specimens^ how- 
ever, these “ mamelons ” are very faintly marked, or, indeed, 
may not be recognizable at alL 
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The internal structure is that of a typical Aotinostroma . 
Vertical sections (PI. VIIL fig. 5) show that the coenosteum 
is composed of close-set and comparatively slender radial 
pillars, which are united at short intervals by very closely 
arranged u concentric lamina),” formed by the section of the 
horizontal connecting-processes. About twelve radial pillars 
and about eighteen or twenty u concentric laminae ” occupy a 
space of 2 millim., measured respectively transversely and 
vertically. 

Tangential sections (PI. VIIL fig. 4) show a well-marked 
“ hexactinellid ” structure, the rounded and close-set ends of 
the transveisely divided radial pillars being connected by 
well-developed whorls of connecting-processes or u arras,” 
which enclose minute, angular, zooidal meshes. 

Obs . In its general form and superficial aspect, as well as 
in many of the details of its internal structure, A . Tyr- 
rellii presents a very close resemblance to A. stellulatum , 
Nich. It may therefore be regarded as representing in the 
American continent the latter very common and characteristic 
species of the Devonian rocks of Europe and Britain. In 
fact there are no external or obvious features by which these 
two forms may be distinguished, except that in A . Tyrrellii 
the astrorhizte are decidedly more closely set than in A. stellu- 
latum (in which they arc often 6-8 millim. apart), and that 
the centres of these structures are commonly placed on small 
and markedly pointed “ mamelons,” such eminences in A . 
stellulatum being, when present at all, low and flat. This 
distinction does not. however, amount to much, seeing that in 
both forms u mamelons ” may not be developed at all. 

On the other hand, A. Tyrrellii differs markedly from A. 
stellulatum in the following details of internal structure:— 

a. The horizontal connecting-processes or “arms,” by 
which the radial pillars are united at definite levels, 
are very well developed in A. Tyrrellii } whereas 
they are incompletely so in A. stellulatum . Hence 
tangential sections of the former (PI. VIII. fig. 4) 
show the w hexactinellid ” structure characteristic of 
the tvpical Actinostromce , while corresponding sections 
of the latter want this structure and more closely 
resemble similar sections in Clathrodictyon . 

b. The whorls of horizontal connecting-processes (which, 
as seen in vertical sections, give rise to the “con¬ 
centric larainse ”) are developed at very short intervals, 
being from i to tV millim. apart, and thus considerably 
nearer to one another than are the radial pillars. 
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Hence vertical sections (PI. VIII. fig. 5) assume a 
characteristic latticed aspect. In A . stellulatum , on 
the other hand, the concentric lamina3 are from £ to 
£ millim. apart. 

c. The radiating astrorhizal canals are much less deve¬ 
loped than they are in A . stellulatum . Hence vertical 
sections do not markedly exhibit the large rounded 
apertures produced by the cutting across of these tubes, 
such apertures forming a conspicuous feature in similar 
sections of A. stellulatum . 

Formation and Locality . Apparently common in dolornitic 
limestones of Devonian age, Lake Winnipegosis, Canada 
(colL OeoL Survey of Canada ). 

Actinostroma Whiteavesii , Nich. (PL IX. figs. 3 and 4.) 

The comosteum in this species is massive and hemispherical 
in form, with an imperfect latilaminar structure. The skeletal 
lamina?, are undulated in such a manner as to give rise to low 
and broad eminences, which are placed about 8 millim. apart. 
These eminences represent the points where the aatrorhiza? 
open on the surface; but these structures are peculiar in so 

Fig. 2. 



Portion of the exfoliated surface of one of the famines of A. WhiteatmU, 
Nich., enlarged twice, showing the superficial eminences and the 
rosette-like openings of the astrorhizal canals. Devonian, Little lied 
River, Canada. (Coll. Oeol. Survey Canada.) 

far that they are entirely circumscribed and do not appear to 
send out any radiating horizontal branches. Each astrorhiza 
in fact consists simply of a group of short vertical canals, of 
larger calibre than tne ordinary zobidal tubes, which open in 
a rosette-like cluster at the summit of the eminences above 
spoken of, the canal-apertures often having a distinctly radial 
arrangement (woodcut, fig. 2). 
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In microscopic structure A . Whiteavesii is a typical Actino - 
stroma^ the coenosteum consisting of parallel radial pillars 
united at corresponding levels by whorls of horizontal con¬ 
necting-processes or a arms.” As seen in vertical sections 
(PI. IX. fig. 4) the radial pillars are of moderate thickness, 
about ten occupying the space of 2 millim. measured trans¬ 
versely, while the whorls of connecting-processes (forming 
the u concentric laminse ”) are decidedly more distant, about 
seven only of these structures being present in the same space 
measured vertically. 

In tangential sections (PL IX. fig. 3) the rounded ends of 
the transversely-divided radial pillars are seen to be united by 
very regularly developed whorls of connecting-processes, the 
thickness of which is very nearly equal to the diameter of the 
radial pillars themselves. The result of this is that tan¬ 
gential sections coinciding with the plane of the lamin® show 
a characteristic areolated structure, which is not at all unlike 
that exhibited by corresponding sections of some Monticu- 
liporoids. 

Ohs . In its general aspect and its surface-characters the 
present species resembles A . expansum , Hall and Whitfield, 
the most obvious difference being that the low and rounded 
eminences characterizing the surface of the laminae in both 
species are smaller and nearer together in A. Whiteavesii than 
in the case of the latter. A . Whiteavesii also more or less nearly 
resembles the Stromatoporoids which Quenstedt has figured 
from the Devonian rocks of North America under the names 
of Stromatopora pustulifera and S . rnonticutifera (* Petrefak- 
tenkunde Deutschlands: Schwilmme/ Taf. cxlii.). As I have, 
however, elsewhere pointed out, mere external features, taken 
by themselves, are as a rule wholly unreliable in determining 
the affinities of the Stromatoporoids, and only become of value 
when taken along w ith the characters derived from the internal 
structure of the skeleton. Quenstedt’s figures and descrip¬ 
tions of the forms to which he has given the above names arc, 
however, unfortunately of little use except to give an idea of 
external features, and leave us almost entirely ignorant of the 
real structure of the coenosteum. It is therefore impossible 
to be certain as to even the generic position of the forms in 

Q uestion. Both forms, how'ever ? are stated to possess well- 
eveloped astrorbiz® of the ordinary type, ana are figured 
with such ; and it may therefore be taken as tolerably certain 
that neither A* expansum, Hall and Whitf., nor A. Whiteavesii) 
Nich., can be identical with either of Quenstedt’s types. 

Though, as just stated, A . Whiteavesii has a general resem¬ 
blance to A . expansum , Hall and Whitf., it is at once distin- 
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guished from this by the much finer structure of the skeleton, 
as also by the exceptional relative thickness and the very 
regular development of the connecting-processes of the radial 
pillars. The areolated aspect of tangential sections, resulting 
from the characters last mentioned, is indeed the essential 
peculiarity of A. Whiteareaii. Another very characteristic 
feature, by which the species is distinguished from allied 
forms, is the reduction of the astrorhizse to their vertical 
canals only and the arrangement of the apertures of these in 
more or less definite rosette-like groups. 

Formation and Locality . Devonian, Little Red River, 
Canada (coll. Geol. Survey Canada). 

Actinostroma matutinum y Nich. 

(PI. IX. figs. 1 and 2.) 

Coenosteum massive, the laminae undulated in such a way 
as to give rise to rounded eminences. Astrorhizee apparently 
wanting, or at any rate imperfectly developed. 

Vertical sections (PL IX. fig. 2) show strong radial pillars 
united at short inteivals by stout i( concentric laminae.” 
About six or seven radial pillars occupy a space of 2 millim. 
measured transversely, while nine to twelve “ concentric 
laminse” occupy the same space measured vertically. Owing 
to the undulation of the laminae tangential sections (PI. IX. 
fig. 1) are more or less unsatisfactory, as they necessarily cut 
obliquely across several successive lamina); but they show 
the large rounded ends of the transversely divided pillars, 
united in places by thick connecting-processes. 

Ola , Having mislaid my original notes on this type, and 
having returned to Mr. Whiteaves the specimens upon which 
these were based, I am not at this moment able to charac¬ 
terize the present species otherwise than by its microscopic 
structure. So far as this is concerned the species seems to 
be intermediate in character between A. clathratum , Nich., 
and A. fene8tratum } Nich., its distinctive features being the 
thick radial pillars and the strong, close-set, and regularly 
developed u concentric laminae.” 

Formation and Locality. Chaleur Group, Div. 1, L’Anse 
au Gascon, Quebec (colh Geol. Survey Canada). 

Actinostromafenestratum, Nich. 

(PI. X. figs, 3 and 4.) 

Actinogtrvma fenettratum, Nicholson, Mon. Brit. Strom, p. 140, pi. xvii. 
figs. 8 and 0 (1869). 

The coenosteum in this species is massive and not definitely 
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latilaminar in growth, while the concentric skeletal layers are 
simply curved and not undulated. The surface is therefore 
devoid of prominences or " matnelons.” As a rule there are 
well-developed astrorhizffi which possess numerous ramified 
branches and have their centres from 1 to centim. apart. 
The astrorhiza* do not appear to be superimposed in vertical 
rows and do not possess conspicuous axial canals. 

The skeleton-fibre is coarse, but is not porous. Vertical 
sections (PI. X. fig. 4) show exceptionally strong radial 
pillais, very regularly parallel, and running without a break 
for long distances. About five or six pillars occupy a space 
of 2 milhm. measured transversely. The connecting-processes 
of the radial pillars are thick and irregular, about seven or 
eight “ concentric laminae ” occupying the space of 2 miilim. 
measured vertically. 

Tangential sections (PI. X. fig. 3) show the large circular 
or oval ends of the transversely divided pillars, joined by 
thick and irregular connecting-processes and separated by 
rounded zobidal pores or by branches of the astrorhizal canals. 

Obs. This species was originally described by me from 
examples obtained from the pebbles of Devonian limestone in 
the Triassic conglomerates of South Devon, none of such 
specimens being more than fragmentary. The collections of 
the Geological Survey of Canada contain, however, some 
specimens from the Devonian limestones of Lake Manitoba 
which appear to be unquestionably referable to A. fenestra turn, 
and which show that the coonosteum was massive, not lati- 
laminar, and without aatrorhizal prominences. 

As finestratum is readily distinguished from all the other 
species of Actinostroma by the very coarse character of the 
skeletal fibre. In this respect the Canadian specimens— 
perhaps owing to their mode of preservation in dolomitic 
limestones—somewhat surpass the English examples, the 
latter having five or six pillars in 2 miilim., while four or 
five pillars occupy the same space in the former. [It may be 
noted that tangential sections are not unlike similar sections 
of badly preserved examples of Stromatopora Bcuthii . Barg., 
but are at once distinguished by the fact that the skeleton- 
fibre is solid and not porous.] 

Among the American species of Actinostroma the present 
species stands nearest to As ewpansum y Hall and Whitt., from 
which it is distinguished by its coarser skeleton-fibre, the 
simply curved lamime, the absence of the flat ,and rounded 
u mamelons ” of the latter, and the well- developed condition 
of the astrorhizm. A. fenestratum also presents a resemblance 
to Syringostroma ristigouchense 9 Spencer; but these two forms 
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differ from one another in the fundamental character of the solid 
or porous condition of the skeleton-fibre, while the connecting- 
processes of the radial pillars are markedly different. 

Formation and Locality . The typical Canadian specimens 
of A . fenestratum are from dolomitic limestones of Devonian 
age, u Pentamerus Point,” Lake Manitoba. These are non- 
infiltrated examples; but the minute structure of the skeleton- 
fibre has been affected by crystallization, the axial canals of 
the radial pillars being thus more or less entirely obliterated. 
Less typical examples, in an infiltrated condition, occur in the 
Devonian rocks of Lake Winnipegosis. These have a finer 
structure and less highly developed astrorhizte than the typical 
examples from Lake Manitoba ; but their state of preserva¬ 
tion does not admit of their being satisfactorily separated from 
the latter. 


Syringostroma ristigouchense. Spencer. 

(PI. Vlll/figs 6-8.) 

CcBnostroma rittigouchente, Hponcer. Bull. Univ. of the State of Mis¬ 
souri, p. 40, pi. vi. figs. 12, 12 a (1884). 

Syrmyostrovia ridwotuhense, Nicholson, Mon. Brit. Strom, p. 97. pi. xi. 
figs. 11 and 12 (1880). r 

The coenosteum in this species is massive, more or less 
definitely latilaminar in growth, and readily splitting into 
thick strata concentric with the surface. The lamin® are 
gently curved, and there are either no astrorhizal eminences 
(“ mamelons ”) or but very inconspicuous ones. Astrorhizse 
are as a rule very well developed, being of large size and much 
branched ; they are arranged in vertically superimposed 
systems, and have their centres about 1 centim. apart. 

Vertical sections (PI. VIII. fig. 7) show the skeleton to be 
composed of thick, close-set, parallel, radial pillars, which are 
minutely porous in structure. The radial pillars are separated 
by narrow zooidal tubes, about five or six pillars occupying a 
space of 2 millim. measured transversely, while about seven 
“concentric laminte” occupy the same space measured 
vertically. Tangential sections (PI. VIII. figs. 6 and 8) 
show the large rounded ends of the transversely-divided radial 
pillars, placed close together and united in a stellate manner 
by whorls of delicate radiating connecting-processes or 
“ arms.” The rounded or sinuous pores included within the 
“ hexactinellid ” network thus formed represent the zobidal 
tubes as seen in section. 

Obs. In the fact that the coenosteum consists of well-deve* 
loped radial pillars, united at corresponding levels by whorls 
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of connecting-processes, Syrinqostroma ristigouchense re¬ 
sembles an Actinostroma , while in the minutely porous 
structure of the skeleton-fibre it entirely resembled a typical 
Stromatopora . The only closely allied form with which the 
present species could be confounded is Syringostroma nodu- 
uitum y Nich., from which it is distinguished by the more 
dense character of the skeletal network and the fact that the 
laminin are not so undulated as to give rise to astrorhizai 
eminences. 

Formation and Locality . Silurian (Lower Itelderborg for¬ 
mation ?), Dalhouaie, New Brunswick (coll. J. W. Spencer 
and GeoL Survey of Canada). 


Syringostroma nodulalum 7 Nich. 

(PI. X. figs. 5-7.) 

Stromatopora nodniata , Nicholson, Paleontology of Ohio, ^ ol. ii. p. 249, 
pi. xxiv. tigs. .‘1 (1 b (1875). 

The coenosteum in this species is massive, splitting readily 
into thick concentric strata. The lam in 03 are sharply undu¬ 
lated, so as to give rise to prominent conical astrorhizal 
eminences or “ mamelons,” the summits of which are rounded 
and are placed about 12 millim. apart (PI. X. fig. 7). The 
astrorhizas themselves are fairly developed, but their branches 
are small and rapidly become lost in the general skeletal 
network. They are disposed in vertical systems, each system 
being provided with a small wall-less axial canal, which 
opens at the summit of one of the il mamelons ” just spoken of. 

Vertical sections (PI. X. fig. 6) show that the skeleton is 
composed of strong radial pillars, which have a minutely 

{ >ovous structure and are disposed at right angles to the undu- 
ated u concentric laminae.” About six or seven pillars occupy 
the space of 2 millim. measured transversely. The concentric 
lamime aie regularly undulated and are closer together where 
they bend upwards to form the mamelons than in the con¬ 
cavities between the latter. 

Tangential sections (PI. X. fig. 5) show the cut ends of the 
transversely divided pillars, often more or less angular in 
outline, united together by a comparatively small number of 
delicate connecting-processes. The spaces between the cut 
ends of the pillars are comparatively wide and irregular, and 
represent sections of the zobidal tubes. 

Obs . This species agrees with the preceding in combining 
in its coenosteum the general structure of an Actinostroma 
with the minutely porous skeleton-fibre of a Stromatopora . 
It is most obviously separated from S . ristigouchense, Spencer, 
Ann. & Mag . N. Hist . Ser. 6. VoL vii. 23 
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by the possession of exceedingly well-marked conical or 
rounded Astrorhizal prominences or u mamelon8, ,, due to the 
close and sharp undulations of the latninee. It is also sepa¬ 
rated fiom the latter by the smaller thickness of the radial 
pillars and the more open character of the skeletal network 
thence resulting, the comparatively small number of con¬ 
necting-processes, the less perfectly circumscribed zodidal 
poics, and the less completely developed astrorhizae. 

Formation and Locality. Devonian (Corniferous Limestone), 
Kelley’s Island, Ohio. The above description is based on a 
fragment of the original specimen described (coll. GeoL 
Survey of Ohio). 


SyringoRtroma densum , Nicli. (PI. X. figs. 8 and 9.) 

Synngotitroma dema> Nicholson, Palaeontology of Ohio, vol. ii. p. 251, 
pi xxiv. figs. 2 26(1875) 

Synnyonfroma denmm , Nicholson, Mon. Brit. Strom, p. 97, pi. xi. 
figs. IK and 14 (1880). 

The coenostcum in this species is probably massive; but 
fragments have the form of irregular laminae, with a dense 
and close texture. The concentric laraince of the skeleton are 
gently curved, but do not give rise to superficial eminences or 
1 mamelons,” The astrorhizre are of large size, with ramified 
and inosculating horizontal branches. 

Veitical sections (PI. X. fig. 9) show numerous close-set 
and ii regular radial pillars of small size having a minutely 
porous stiucture and united by irregular connecting-processes 
m a pat tially reticulate manner. The general tissue thus 
formed is traversed at intervals by radial pillars of much 
greater size than the normal. About ten to twelve small 
pillars are found in a space of 2 millim. measured trans¬ 
versely, while the large pillars are about 1 millim* apart 
Veitical sections also show conspicuously the large rounded 
apertures representing the transversely divided horizontal 
canals of the astrorhizee. 

Tangential sections (PL X. fig, 8) show a general closely 
reticulated tissue of a minutely porous character, in which 
the cut ends of the smaller radial pillars are only with diffi¬ 
culty or not at all incognizable as distinct structures. This 
netwoik exhibits at irregular intervals rounded dark masses of 
compaiatively considerable size, representing the cut ends of the 
large radial pillars above spoken of. Tangential sections also 
show the inosculating astrorhizal canals and the minute and 
irregular sections of the zodidal tubes, 

Ohs . My material of this remarkable Stroxnatoporoid being 
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unfortunately very limited, I am not able to give more than 
the above very imperfect account of its characters. Its minute 
structure, as revealed by microscopic sections, is so peculiar, 
that it could not well be confounded with any other Stroraa- 
toporoid known to me. Its true affinities, however, must 
remain doubtful until its structural features have been more 
fully worked out by an examination of well-preserved speci¬ 
mens. 

Formation and Locality . Devonian (Comiferous Lime¬ 
stone), Kelley’s Island, Ohio (coll. Geol . Survey of Ohio). 


Addendum. 

In describing Clathrodictyon variolare , Ros., sp., in my 
‘Monogiaph of the Biitish Stromatoporoids * (p. 151), I was 
not able to refer to the species as occurring in the Paleozoic 
rocks of North America. In the collections of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, however, I find at least two specimens 
which appear to belong to this widely distributed European 
type. One of these is a large hemispherical specimen from 
the Hudson-Iiiver formation of Cape Smyth, Lake Huron. 
The other example, also of large size, is from the Silurian 
rocks of the Jumpers, Anticosti, and is believed to be the 
specimen referred to by Mr, Billings in the c Geology of 
Canada * (p. 304, 1863) under the name of Stromatopora 
concentrica . 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

[All the figures of minute structure are based upon photographs, the 
general scale of enlargement being about ten times the natural sise. 
Where the figures are enlarged further, or are of the natural sise, this U 
specially stated.] 


Plat* VIH. 

Fig, 1. Tangential section of Stromatopora Awfoontca, Dawson, sp. Silu¬ 
rian, Cape Churchill, Canada. 

Fif. 2, Vertical section of the B&me. 

Fig, 8 . Portion of the surface of an exfoliated lamina of the same, of the 
natural else. 

Fig, 4. Tangential section of AetinoUroma Tyrrell w, Nich., from the 
Devonian Bocks of Lake Winnipegosis, Canada. 

Fig, 6 , Vertical section of the same. 

Fig, 6. Tangential section of Syringoetrotna risttgouchetm , Spencer, sp., 
from the Silurian Bocks of Dalhousie, New Brunswick. 

7. Vertical section of the same, similarly enlarged. 

. 8. Pert of a tangential section of the same, enlarged about twenty 
times. 

23 * 
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Fig. 0. Tangential section of Stromatopora antiqua , Nich. & Murie, from 
the Niagara Limestone of Thorold. Ontario, 

Fig. 10, Vortical section of the same, similarly enlarged. 

Fig. 11. Tart of a tangential section of the same, enlarged about twenty 
times. 


Plate IX. 

Fig « 1. Tangential section of Actinostroma matutinum y Nich. CbaleuT 
Formation, L’Anso an Gascon, Quobec. The section cuts the 
laminaa obliquely. 

Fig. 2. Vertical section of the same. 

Fig. 3. Tangential section of Actinostromn Whiteavenii, Nich. Devonian 
Hocks, Little Red River, Canada. 

Fig. 4, Vertical section of the same. The section is not strictly vertical, 
and the ladial pillars appear therefore to be more broken and 
interrupted than they really aro. 

Fig. fi. Tangential section of Stromatopora Carteri , Nich., from a boulder 
of Silurian Limestone, Ilnyo* River, Hudson’s Bay. 

Fig. 0. Vertical section of the same. 

Fig. 7. Tangential section of Sfromafojtora borealis , Nich. Silurian 
(Upper Ocsol Formation), Kattripank, Oosel. 

Fig. 8 . Vertical section of the same. 

Plate X. 

Fig. 1. Tangential section of Act most roma expansum, Ilall and Wliitfield, 
»p. Devonian Formation, Rockford, Iowa. 

Fig. 2, Vertical section of the same. 

Ftij. 3. Tangential section of Aotinostroma fenestratum, Nich. Devonian 
Rocks, “Pentamenis Point,” Lake Manitoba. 

Fig. 4. Vortical section of the same. 

Fig. 5, Tangential section of Stp'ingastrtma nodulatum , Nich. Cornife- 
rous Limestone, Kelley's Island, Ohio. 

Fig. H. Vertical section of the same. 

Fig, 7. Portion of the surface of an exfoliated lamina of the same, 
natural size. 

Fig. 8. Tangential section of Syrwgostroma densum, Nich. Comiferou# 
Limestone, Kelley's Island, Ohio. 

Fig. 9. Vertical section of the same. 


XXXIY.— Notes on Slugs, chiefly in the Collection at the 
British Museum. By T. D. A. CoCKEKELL. 

[Continued from p. 107.] 

VI. The Pirainra Section of Amalia . 

That section of Amalia which includes A. gagates , called by 
Lessona and Pollonera Pirainea, differs very much from 
Tandonia in its distribution. The latter is strictly confined 
to the European region, the occurrence of a species in 
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Ecuador being merely the result of an accidental importation, 
while Pirainea has species in the most distant parts of the 

S lobe. and is almost cosmopolitan in temperate regions, where 
le climate is damp and fairly uniform. Dryness and ex¬ 
tremes of temperature seem unfavourable to it, so that we get 
no representatives in Eastern Europe, temperate Asia, or 
Eastern North America. In considering the species of 
Pirainea , it will be convenient to arrange them under the 
various regions in which they occur. 

a. European Region. 

Amalia gagates (Drap.). 

A very polymorphic species, not very variable in any parti¬ 
cular locality, but differing very much in the different regions 
which it inhabits. English specimens are smaller than those 
from the Mediterranean Region, and not so dark, being also 
much smoother and more pellucid. The forms found on the 
borders of the Mediterranean are often very large, intensely 
black, and quite rugose. Generally speaking, in warm 
climates the species seems to become darker, more opaque, 
and more rugose. If we compare an English example with 
one from Sicily it is hard to believe that they are even closely 
allied. 

Limax gagates , as figured by Draparnaud (Hist. Nat. Moll. 
1805, pi. ix. figs. 1, 2), looks like the English form, but is 
described as black, shiny, with the body striate-subrugose. 
This must be considered the type. It is the var. typus of 
Lessonaand Pollonera, and is a phase of the species met with 
in many localities where gagates is found. It differs from the 
usual English race in being black and more rugose; but it is 
not so rugose as some of the Mediterranean forms, and is only 
of moderate size. 

F&ussac’s figures of L. gagates (Hist. Nat. Moll. pi. vi. 
figs. 1,2) resemble the English form more nearly as to colour 
and agree in size; but fig. 1 has the rug® rather too strong. 
Moquin-Tandon’s plate ii. fig. 1 is like the English race, 
but the mantle has small spots; these spots are not mentioned 
in the description. 

It thus appears that Amalia gagates in France, although 
much like the English form of the species, tends to become 
more rugose and darker, thus approaching the southern 
varieties. But in the north of France at least the var* 
plumbea is found not at all different from those in England, 
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Amalia (gagates subsp.) plumbea (Moq.). 

Smoother than the type, bat of about the same size. 
Colour plumbeous, usually darker on the back than at the 
sides. Found in many parts of England and also in France. 
The British Museum contains examples from Bath (J. E. 
Daniel) and South Shields (E. Ilowse). 


Amalia plumbea, var. olivacea (Moq.). 

Like the last, but olivaceous. England, France, and Italy. 
Whether the Italian form is like subsp. plumbea in structure 
and size I do not know; but olivacea as found in England 
falls under plumbea. 


Amalia plumbea , var. rava (Wilms.). 

A drab-coloured form found in the west of England. There 
is a specimen from Bath (/. E. Daniel) in the British 
Museum. 


Amalia plumbea , forma nov. 

Pale lavender-colour. Found in Cardiganshire (see «T. W. 
Taylor, Journ. of Conch., Oct. 1888, p. 360). 


Amalia gagates , forma typus, Less. & Poll. 

Of moderate size, rather rugose, black. Bare in England, 
frequent in Southern Europe. The British Museum has a 
specimen from Bath {J. E. Daniel) which may be referred to 
tgpus ; but it has really the coloration of the American var. 
liewstoni, being black or blackish, with the sides and sole 
pale. 


Amalia gagates , forma Benoiti, Less. & Poll. 

Black, with the keel whitish. Italian. 

Amalia gagates , forma nov. atlantica. 

This is based on a specimen found at Tangier, collected by 
Mr. J. H. Ponsonby. It may be described as follows:— 

Length 28, breadth 4$ millim. Head black; mantle jet- 
black, respiratory orifice a little posterior to the middle, hinder 
part of mantle considerably raised; body black, slighter trans¬ 
lucent at sides, keel entire, rugss not well marked; body 
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rather smooth: foot-fringe black ; sole grey and slightly 
translucent. Jaw dark brown, with a well-formed median 
projection. 

This is, I presume, the same as Hesse’s 11 Amalia nov. sp. ?,” 
also from Tangier; only his example was immature. 

Mr. Ponsonby gave me a dried slug from Gibraltar, no 
doubt referable to A. gagates } but whether to this particular 
form I am not able to say. 

Amalia gagates , var. Bedriaga*, Less. & Poll. 

This Italian variety, as I am informed by Mr. Pollonera, is 
entirely black, of the same size as the type, but distinguished 
by having the lateral zones of the sole entirely black or 
blackish. 

Amalia (gagates var. or subsp.) mediterranean nov. 

I apply this name to a large black subspecies found in 
Algeria and Sicily, in which the lateral areas of the sole tend 
to become dark. A. gagates , var. BedriagfH } Less. & Poll., is 
very similar in colour, but is a form more closely allied to 
gagates proper. 


Amalia mediterranean 

Length (in alcohol) 56 millim.; mantle 18 tnillim. long 
and 9 broad. Respiratory orifice 10| millim. from the ante¬ 
rior border of mantle, llind end of mantle to end of body 
87£ millim. Sole 6^ millim. diameter, median area 
millim. diameter. Colour: all visible pmts (except sole) 
black, anterior part of mantle free and white beneath. Sole 
with the median area pale ochrey and the lateral areas black. 
Mantle with a diamond-shaped (four-sided) sulcus; mantle 
coarsely rugose or wrinkled, elongate-oval, rounded in front, 
bluntly rounded behind, slightly emarginate at the commence* 
ment of the keel. Body elongate-cylindrical, tapering some¬ 
what^ keel only well developed posteriorly. Reticulations 
(sulci) longitudinal or simple, with a finer interstitial network. 
Mouth strongly Wrinkled, slightly olivaceous. Sulcate lines 
on the sole as in gagates . Rug® on body flattened* Slug 
rather dull black, though somewhat shiny, quite opaque. 

Described from a specimen in the British Museum from 
East Algeria, received from Dr, lleynemann. Dr. ICobelt 
collected a lot of Amalia gagates in North Africa, and it was 
the opinion of the German malacologists that they could not 
be distinguished specifically from true gagates . 1 have com- 
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pared the above form very carefully with A . gagates^ and it 
certainly seems worthy of a subspecific name. 

Amalia 7nediterranea ) forma nov. si mil is. 

Length (in alcohol) 36£ millim. ; strongly keeled, keel 
rather fiexuose. Opaque, wrinkly-rugose, grooved lines on 
body well marked, and connected by a network of smaller 
ones. Colour black, except sole, mouth-parts, and parts 
covered by the mantle, which are pale ochrey. Mantle 
emarginate behind. Lateral areas of sole narrower together 
than median area and greyer, in fact quite greyish, the median 
area being ochrey. Sole 0 millim. broad, median area 
34 millim. broad. 

Described from a specimen kindly sent to me by Mr. Polio- 
ncra, found at Catania, Sicily. It is evidently very close to 
the Algerian form described above, but not identical. In 
Lessona and Pollonera'a * Monograph/ p. 59, there is a refer¬ 
ence to this Catania variety under A. gagates. Mr. Pollo- 
nera tells me that the sides of this form are sometimes pale. 

Amalia ichnusce ) Less. & Poll. 

A Sardinian form, perhaps a variety of gagates^ from which 
it differs only by its smaller size and somewhat in its geni¬ 
talia. Mr. Pollonera thinks that this might better be con¬ 
sidered a subspecies or variety of gagates than any of the three 
Sicilian species described by him which have been referred 
thereto. 


Amalia Doderleini , Less. & Poll. 

Found at Palermo, and recognized by the black band on 
the mantle, which Mr. Pollonera says is never seen in the 
pale varieties of gagates . 

Amalia (Monterosati , var. ?) Htcula } Less. & Poll. 

This Palermo species, Mr. Pollonera informs me, is larger 
than the Catania gagates (my similis), much less rugose, and 
the shell is auite different, being like that on which Bourgui- 
gnat founded his genus Palizzma. 

Amalia {scaptobia var. ?) insularis } Less. & Poll. 

A third species found at Palermo. Mr. Pollonera tells me 
it externally resembles oarinala , Risso, much more than 
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gagates , but it approaches the latter in its genitalia. The 
mantle is mottled. Dr. Simroth has considered Doderleini, 
sicula , and insularis to be synonyms of gagates ; but Mr. 
Pollonera writes (in litt. Jan. 13, 1891) that to him a specific 
character of gagates is its lack of spots or bands , and for this 
reason he cannot accept the proposed synonymy. He also 
observes that trtsu/aris y Doderleini , and the Algerian scap- 
tobia all have the summit of the keel pale, while in gagates 
this is of the same colour as the back, except in the var. 
Benoiti from Messina, which was founded on a single speci¬ 
men, and may be an individual abnormity. 

Amalia scaptobia (Bourg.), 

Found in Algeria and referred by Heynemann to gagates . 

Mr. Pollonera writes that it was evidently described from a 
juvenile, but it is a spotted species, and therefore cannot be 
gagates . 

Probably A. insularis of Sardinia and Sicily will prove to 
be a form of scaptobia . 

A. cremiophila (Bourg.) from Algeria and A, atrata (Mab.) 
from Portugal are species of this section only known to me 
from what is published concerning them. This completes 
the series of European forms if we include A . nigricans 
(Schultz), which has not been identified by modern authors, 
and A , Monterosati (Bourg.), which is described from the shell 
alone, and is perhaps A. sicula y over which it has priority. 

b . Atlantic Islands. 

This geographical division will be thought perhaps a rather 
peculiar one, the more frequent custom being to treat of the 
islands under the heads of the continents to which they arc 
nearest. Thus the Bermudas, as regards their general fauna, 
are distinctly American, while Madeira presents affinities with 
the western Mediterranean region. But so far as regards the 
slugs now under consideration it may be said that all the 
insular forms are very much alike, ana as many of the insular 
occurrences are doubtless the result of accidental introduction 
by human means, this is not surprising. 

It might well be supposed that the wide distribution of 
Ptrainea in islands and elsewhere was simply the result of 
accidental importations, and the slight changes from the type 
observable in many localities are certainly not greater than 
those which are known to have taken place in the case of 
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certain imported Mammals in the Falkland Islands; but in 
New Zealand there are native species, found nowhere else, 
which can hardly have sprung from ancestors brought there 
by human means. 

The existence of peculiar species in New Zealand (and 
others reported from Tasmania) thus throws some doubt on 
the otherwise natural supposition that the insular, South 
African, and Western American forms of A . gagates were 
imported from Europe ; and when we consider the very out- 
of-the-way localities in which they have been found, the 
theory of human accidental interference seems still less uni¬ 
versally applicable. 

Where, however, we find islands with no peculiar species 
of slugs, but with such cosmopolitan forms as Amalia gagates , 
Agriolimax agrestis , and Limax flavus, the probability that 
these have been introduced becomes practically a certainty, 
and u new species ” described in the fauna? of oceanic islands 
must be looked on with suspicion when they belong to Limax , 
Amalia, or Agriolimax . 


i. Madeira. 

Amalia (gagates subsp.) drymonia (Bourg.). 

Bourguignat appears never to have seen the various slugs 
he named arymonius , abrostolus , calendi/tnus , and polyptyelus 
in Amen. Mai. vol. ii. (1859), and their characters are prob¬ 
ably for the most part imaginary. Amalia drymonia , fouuded 
on Albers’s account of the Madeiran A. gagates, is allied to 
the form Benoiti , to judge from the description ; but whether 
any white-keelea Amalia really exists in Madeira seems at 
least questionable. The figures of the Madeiran and Canarian 
slugs given by Albers and d’Orbigny are so evidently coloured 
without serious regard to truth that species founded upon them 
cannot possibly be accepted as valid unless specimens 
resembling the figures should be found. 

Amalia gagates, var. nov. maderensis. 

Length (in alcohol) 14 millim., uniform dark brown, 
including foot; mantle blackish. The colour suggests A. 
fuUginosa. 

Very near gagates , from which it differs only in colour, so 
far as I can see. Middle zone of sole more than twice aa 
broad as either lateral zone; sulcations on sole as in gagates. 
Sole dark brown, unicolorous. Mantle oval. Keel not 
strong. 

Madeira {Mr. Mason ); one specimen in the British Museum. 
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ii. Canary Islands. 

Amalia gagates, var. carinata (d’Orb.). 

The figure given by d’Orbigny of this Teneriffe slug 
suggests at first sight some Parmacel/a; but a careful exam¬ 
ination of his account of the species leaves little doubt that it 
is a form of A. gagates. There is no occasion to keep the 
spelling of the text “ carenata” as it is evidently a misprint, 
and is given correctly ( carinata) on the plate. Bourguignat’s 
Limax polgptyelus was founded on d’Orbigny’s figure, the 
new name being proposed because carinata was preoccupied 
for a European species. 


iii. The Azores. 

Amalia gagates has been recorded from these islands. 

iv. Bermuda. 

In the British Museum are three examples of Amalia gagates 
from Bermuda (* Challenger ’ collection). These were 
recorded by Mr. E. A. Smith (P. Z. S. 1884, p. 276). They 
belong to form typus, Less. & Poll., but are rather more 
opaque and rugose than is usual, and the keel is flexuosc. 

v. Ascension. 

Amalia gagates , var. ascensionis (Lesson). 

The published figure of this is a bad one, but it is no doubt 
a variety of gagates. The subgeneric term Clytroj>elta, 
Hevn., proposed for it is therefore quite unnecessary. 

It is very interesting to find that this variety, collected so 
many years ago, resembles in colour the forms found at 
St. Helena, Tristan d’Acunha, and Juan Fernandez. 
Whether the Ascension slug is not really a subspecies indi¬ 
genous to that island is perhaps open to question; but it 
seems more likely that here ? as on tne other islands, we have 
simply the descendants of imported A. gagates , which have 
already begun to diverge from the type. It would be an 
interesting experiment to bring some of these slugs to Europe 
and breed them in captivity, and see whether they kept true 
or reverted to the coloration of the European type. 
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vi. St. Helena. 

Amalia gagates (var. ascensionis ), forma nor. helence . 

Mantle 7 milliin. long (in alcohol), 5 millim. broad ; sole 
3£ millim. broad. Respiratory orifice 5 millim. from anterior 
border of mantle. Colour dull palish ochrey, back darkish 
purplish grey; mantle purplish grey, except sidos below 
sulcus, which are pale ochrey, rather sharply defined from the 
daik part by the sulcus. Neck bluish grey above. Body 
keeled strongly its whole length. Median area of sole nob 
quite twice as broad as either lateral area. Sole with strong, 
transverse^ oblique grooves meeting in the middle line. Body 
simply reticulate-grooved, but the interstices themselves finely 
rctieulate-grooved. Keel not obviously paler than the back. 
Sides of sole with transverse grooves and one longitudinal 
groove. 

St. Helena (</. C . Melliss) ; one specimen in British 
Museum. 

Compared with subsp. plumbea from South Shields it is 
evidently very closely allied; but the median area of the sole 
is narrower. Its rugosity may partly be due to strong alcohol 
having produced extreme contraction. 

vii. Tristan d’Aeunha. 

Amalia gagates (var. ascensionis ), forma nov. tristensis. 

Sole and sides yellowish, back and mantle plumbeous; 
rugte rather strong. 

Tristan d’Acunha (* Challenger ’ coll.); one specimen in 
the British Museum. 

This is very near to subsp. plumbea and still nearer to form 
helenm. It is not confined to Tristan d’Acunha, being also 
found in Juan Fernandez. It is most instructive to find that 
an apparently introduced species has varied in the same way 
on two islands so far apart as these, but at approximately the 
same latitude and with probably very similar climates. The 
St. Helena form, from a warmer climate, is not identical, but 
still very closely allied. It is also to be noticed that the 
forms of the south temperate region come to resemble the 
plumbea of North-western Europe, while those from inter¬ 
mediate localities are different. 

c. The Cape Region. 

Amalia capemis (Krauss). 

Limax c open sis, Krauss, Siidaf. Moll. 1848, p. 78. 

Whether this is really a species of Amalia peculiar to the 
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Cape 1 cannot say. It does not agree with A . gagates , so far 
as one can judge from the description. 

Amalia gagates , forma typus , Less. & Poll. 

Port Elizabeth (J. H. Ponsonby) ) three specimens; and 
Cape of Good Hope, Nov. 1873, one specimen; all in the 
British Museum. 

These are quite like European examples. 

d . South America. 

lleyncmann has recorded A. gagates from Brazil. 

e. North America. 

In North America Amalia is confined to the Pacific region. 


Amalia gagates , var. Hewstoni (J. G. Cooper). 

Limar ITeuvUmi, J. (J. Cooper, Proe. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1872, 
p. 147. 

I received a living example of L Hewstoni y collected at 
Haywards, California, from Ur. J. G, Cooper, and was able 
to make a drawing of it, which was published by Mr. W. G. 
Binney in his Third Suppl. to Terr. Moll. U. S. (1890), 
pi. viii. fig. 1. The figs. U on the same plate had been made 
from an alcoholic example previously, and are not so good. 
The living specimen from llaywards was about 50 millim. 
long ; sole dull greyish ochreous, about 5 niillim, broad. 
Bouy blackish above, lighter at sides. Mantle 13J millim. 
long. Eye-peduncles blackish, lower tentacles pale. Respi¬ 
ratory orifice scarcely posterior to the middle of the mantle. 
Keel inconspicuous in the living slug, but strong when con¬ 
tracted in alcohol. 

When immersed in alcohol the median area of the sole 
appeared grey, conspicuously darker than the lateral areas. 
I aissect/ea the specimen and found the genitalia to agree with 
A , gagates in all essential points. The penis-sac is thick at 
its extremity. The spermatheca is globular and rather large. 
The albumen-gland is large and yellowish. 

I have also received var. Hewstoni from Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho (Zf, F. Wickham), and Mr. W. G. Binney has sent me 
two examples from Oakland, California, where they were 
collected by Mr. Hemphill in 1890. Mrs. M. E. Cusack sent 
me a drawing of var. Hewstoni , made from a specimen found 
by Miss Mora Cusack at Santa Barbara, California. 
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There can be no doubt that L . Hewstoni is correctly refer¬ 
able to A . gagates , and it differs very little from the type. 


Amalia gagates^ var. plumbea. 

A plumbea form occurs with var. Jlewstoni } or at least in 
the same region. A specimen in alcohol sent to me by Mr, 
Binney was 18 millirn. long, back very sharply keeled, solo 
pale orange-yellowish, posterior edge of mantle pale. Reti- 
culations as in var. Hewstoni . General colour leaden grey. 
Liver ochreous. This specimen was found by Mr. Ilcmphill 
in North Idaho or Washington, the exact locality not being 
known. 

A large specimen of var. plumbea , collected by Mr. Hemp¬ 
hill at Julian City, California, was sent to me by Mr. Binney 
more recently. 

This var. plumbea is really a subvariety of Hewstoni which 
has the colour-character of the European subsp. A. plumbea } 
but is not sufficiently segregated to be considered a subspecies. 

/. Pacific Islands. 

In the British Museum is a specimen of Amalia fuliginosa 
(Gould) marked <c Polynesian Islands” [S. Stevens). It is 
uniform sooty (black-brown), including sole; not very 
rugose; transverse grooves on back hardly noticeable, though 
the longitudinal ones are plain. The median area of the sole 
is narrower than in New-Zealand examples ; but I think they 
cannot be separated even as varieties. 

i. Juan Fernandez. 

Amalia gagates ) forma tristenais . 

There are six specimens from Juan Fernandez (* Chat* 
lenger ’ coll.) in the British Museum, which may be described 
as follows:— 

Blackish or greyish above, sides and sole more or less 
yellowish. Region of respiratory orifice yellow. Interstices 
of the main rug© on back inclined to be dark. Opaque slugs, 
with the rug© rather strong. 

ii. Sandwich Islands. 

Amalia sandwichensis (Eydoux). 

The figure of this species given in Tryon’s work evidently 
represents an Amalia , and probably a form of i. gagates. 
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There appears to ‘be some confusion about the species 
formerly called Limax sandwichiensis , and Heynemann ( ( Dio 
nackt. Landpulm. des Erdbodens,’ p. 70) records an Agrio - 
Umax sandwichiensis (Souleyet) from the Sandwich Islands, 
said to be almost identical with A . lcevis } but makes no men¬ 
tion of the Amalia. 


iii. New Caledonia. 

Amalia mouensis (Gassies). 

Limax ntouensii, Gass. Act. Soc. Linn. Bordoaux, xxviii. (1871). 

This supposed species was described from the shell only, 
which appears from the description to be that of an Amalia . 


y . New Zealand. 

A malia fuliginosa (Gould). 

Length (ill alcohol) 22 millim.; sole broadish, very dark 
brown or blackish, marked as in gagates , but median area 
about twice as wide as either lateral area. Mantle oval, 
rugose, black, with the usual sulcus. Body black, but sides 
below mantle brownish. Reticulations apparently as in A. 
gagates . Keel distinct. The brown parts incline to a sort of 
olivaceous tint. 

Another example is browner and has the median area of 
sole grey and lateral areas brownish. One large one contains 
dull yellow globular eggs, which have diam. 2$ millim. 

Described from specimens in the British Museum from New 
Zealand (Mr. Macgillivray ). 

I have no doubt that this is a good species, although closely 
allied to A. gagates . It is certainly the Limax fuliginoaus of 
Gould, a Bpeciea which I am glad to have the opportunity of 
redescribing, as it has not been recognized by recent authors. 
It is smoother than A. antipodarum, and differs from it in 
various ways. 


Amalia antipodarum (Gray). 

Milas mtipodarum, Gray, Oat Pulm. 1855. 

Length (in alcohol) 16 millim., mantle 6 millim, long. 
Sole and ground-colour a sort of coffee-brown ; back, mantle, 
and neck above becoming black. Mantle truncate behind j 
sulcus well marked; respiratory orifice rather posterior. 
Keel strong. Rug® as m A. gagates , back rugose and 
opaque. Sole rather lively brown, the median area hardly 
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twice as wide as one lateral area; striae on sole as in A . 
gagates . 

Described from two specimens, doubtless Gray’s types, in 
the British Museum. This species differs little from A . 
gagates except in colour. 


Amalia antipodarum } var. nov. pallida. 

Length (in alcohol) 21 \ millim.; sole pale ochrey, uni- 
colorous, median area hardly twice as wide as either lateral 
area; sole-striea as in A, gagates. Reticulation on body as in 
A, gagates. Mantle dark greyish, with the edges pale and 
the sulcus dark. Neck above dark grey. Body well keeled, 
whitish, greyish on each side of keel. Respiratory orifice 
rather posterior. Not a rugose slug. 

Described from a specimen from Wellington (Otago Uni¬ 
versity Museum). 

Amalia antipodarurn , var. emarginata (Hutton). 

Milax cmirgirmbu&y Hutton, Man. N. Z. Moll. 1880, p. 26. 

Length (in alcohol) 27 millim. ; sole and sides whitish, 
back dark greyish. Keel more or less pale. Median area of 
sole narrower than both lateral areas together. Sulcus on 
mantle not darker than the rest of the mantle. 

Described from a specimen found at Dunedin (Otago Uni¬ 
versity Museum), in the British Museum. Closely allied to 
var .pallida, from which it differs noticeably in its concoloroua 
mantle-sulcus. Tt does not appear to me that antipodarum, 
pallida , and emarginata are more than three varieties of a 
single species. 


k. Australia. 

Amalia maura (Quoy & Gaim.). 

Limax maurus , Quoy et Gaimard. (. Hah. Port Jackson.) 

Limax olivaceus , Gould. ( Hab , Paramatta.) 

Limax pectinatus , Belenka, Mai. Blatt. 1865, p. 305. (Hab. Sydney.) 

This Australian species is evidently very close to A, gagates, 
but is probably a valid species. The supposed species A, 
maura (Q. & G,), A, oliyacea (Gld.), and A.pectinata (Sel.) 
are all from the same neighbourhood, and as the descriptions 
agree in all important points, there need be no question about 
uniting them. The oldest name, A . maura , has been quite 
overlooked, the Limax maurus of Quoy and Gaimard 
remaining unidentified by authors. 
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Tate has described two species, A . nigricollus and A . 
tasmanica , from Tasmania; I have not seen specimens of 
either of them, 

3 Fairfax lload, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W., 

January 25, 1891. 


XXXV.— Remarks on the Herpetohgical Fauna of Mount Kina 
Baloo, North Borneo . By U. A. BOULENOKK. 

The first Reptiles and Batrachians obtained on Kina Baloo 
were described by me in 1887 *, four new species being esta¬ 
blished. The specimens, which were the property of Mr. W. 
Whitehead, did not find their way to the British Museum; for 
on his return home Mr. Whitehead disposed of them, together 
with many others which he had collected in North Borneo and 
Palawan, in favour of the Paris Museum. I am glad to say 
that recently, through the kindness of Prof. Vaillant, dupli¬ 
cate specimens from that collection have been received by 
the British Museum. So that of the twelve valid new 
species discovered by Mr. Whitehead on Mount Kina Baloo 
as many as five are now represented by types or co-types in 
the National Collection. Mr. Whitehead’s collection of 
Reptiles and Batrachians formed the subject of an extensive 
paper by Dr. F. Mocquard in which numerous species and 
two genera are described as new, and upon which I now beg 
to offer some remarks. 

On receiving at the end of January of this year a copy of 
Dr. Mocquard’s paper. I wrote to the author that, whilst 
regarding his Gymnoaactylus baluensis, Hemidactylu# eras - 
pedotU8 y Ablabes prcefrontalisy Outamaria lateralis } Uelioop - 
soides typicuSj nhacophorus acutirostris , Bufo fuliginosus . 
B . spinulifer, Nectophryne miseray and JV. maculata as valid 
species, 1 entertained serious doubts respecting the others, 
which I felt inclined to identify as follows:— 

Pelturagonia cephalum = Japalura nigrilabriSy Ptrs. 

Tropiaonotus maculatusy var. torquatus^T, chrysargusy 
Boie. 

Rana decorata =JS. luctuosa } Ptrs. 

• Aan. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) xx. pp. 95-97. 

f Nouv. Arch, du Mus. (3) ii. 1890, pp. 115-168, pis. vii.-xi. Prelimi¬ 
nary diagnoses were published in ‘ Le Naturalists 1 for 1890. 

Ann . & Mag • & Hist Ser. 6. Vol . vii. 24 
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Sana obsolete —R. sxgnata , Gthr. 

It ana paradoxa* = lL Kuhlii , D. & B. 

Ixalus nubilus — R . natatrix , Gthr. 

I also informed him that I held his new genus Uelicopsoides 
to be identical with Lepidognathus , established about the same 
time by Van Lidth de Jeude, and that the Rbacophorus 
referred by him to R. cruciger, Blyth, could not belong to 
that Ceylonese species, suggesting its possible identity with 
R . leticomysta: r, of which R. maculatus and Rana longipes of 
his list (p. 122) are synonyms. I have, however, since 
received a new Rhacophorus from Baram, described in the last 
number of those ( Annals ’ as R. macrotis , which may be the 
same as that noticed by him under the name of H. cruciger . 

I)r. Mocquard replied that he agreed as to the identifications 
of Trap . maculatus , var. torquatus 9 Ildieopsoides , as ho had 
himself independently found out, Rana decorata and R. obso¬ 
lete , but reserved his opinion concerning the others. 

1 will now endeavour to discuss, and, if possible, clear up 
these questions, as well as one or two others which have 
turned up on perusal of Dr. Mocquard’s contribution. 

1. Velturayonia cephalum } Mocq. 

On comparison of the description and figures given by 
Mocquard and a female specimen received from the Paris 
Museum with the very short description given by Peters and 
the young male specimen described in the * Catalogue of 
Lizards,’ 1 am fully convinced of the identity of this supposed 
new Agamoid with Japalura nigrilabris of Peters. The 
young male from Labuan shows distinctly the enlarged lateral 
scales at the base of the tail, which are, however, very much 
less developed than in the adult; and tne female from Kina 
Baloo has a trace of the gular fold, the presence of which is 
denied by Mocquard. The enlarged caudal scales in the male 
do not, in my opinion, afford a character of sufficient import* 
ance for separating generically J\ nigrilabris from the other 
species of Japalura . 

2. Ildieopsoides, Mocq., and Lepidognathus, Jeude. 

As I have mentioned above, Dr. Mocquard admits that the 
two genera are identical, although the Bornean species must 
be held distinct from the Sumatran. Ildieopsoides waB 
described in the 1st July 1890 number of *Le Naturaliste,’ 
* Name preoccupied by Linnaeus, Syst, Nat, 1760, 
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and both Dr. Mocquard and myself received Dr. de Jeude’s 
separate copy containing the description of Lepid#gnathm 
towards the end of the same month. It is therefore impossible 
for me to decide which description has priority, although I ’ 
inclino to believe it is Dr. Mocquard’s ; on the other hand, the 
name UaUcopsoides is so defectively constructed that I for 
one would not hesitate to employ the name Lepidognathus if 
the genus should stand. But it is my opinion that both 
genera, together with my Calamohydrus , should be united 
with Gunther’s Opisthotropis , founded upon a West-African 
species, and which may be defined as follows:— 

Opirtijotropir. 

Opisthotropi*, Gunth. Ann. & Mao;. Nat. Ilist. (4) ix. 1872, p. 10. 
Calamohydrus, Bouleng. Ann. & Mftg Nat. Hint. (6) ii. 1888, p. 48. 
Helii'opsoide*, Mocq. La Nntur. xii. 1800, p. 154. 
tepid ognathu*, Jeudo, in M. Weber, Zoo). Ergebn. ii. p. 180 (1890). 

Maxillary teeth small, equal, 20 to 25; mandibular teeth 
small, equal. Head small, not distinct from neck ; eye 
small, with round pupil; nostril directed upwards, in a divided 
or semidivided nasal. Body cylindrical; scales finely striated 
and keeled, without apical pits, in seventeen or nineteen rows 
Tail moderate ; subcuudals in two rows. 

Four species are known, distinguished as follows :— 

A. Scales in 17 rows; nasals separated 

by the internasals. 

Praefrontal single ; 8 upper labials, 
fifth entoring the eye .1. 0. atra , Gfchr. (W. Africa). 

Frepfrental single ; 8 uppor labials, 

none entering the eye .2. 0.y4n^;^OTiu,Blgr.(IIongKong). 

Two prwfrontals; 12 upper labials, 
none entering the eye .3. O. rugosa , Jeude (Sumatra). 

B. Scales in 19 rows ; nasals in con¬ 

tact behind the rostral.4. O. typica, Mocq. (Borneo). 

3. Ablabes periop8 1 var. prafrontalis , Mocq. 

This form is undoubtedly specifically distinct from A . 
pertop*, Gthr.; the two species constitute in my opinion a 
new genus, which I propose to call 

Hydkablabes, gen. nov. 

Maxillary teeth small, equal, about 18; mandibular teeth 
small, equal. Head small, not distinct from neck; eye 

24* 
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small, with round pupil; nostril valvular, an oblique slit 
between two nasals; three pairs of chin-shields. Body cylin¬ 
drical, elongate ; scales smooth, without apical pits, in fifteen 
or seventeen rows. Tail moderate ; subcnudals in two rows. 

The affinities of this genus are with Ojiisthotropis, not with 
Ablahes . 

Two species from Borneo:— 

Scales in 17 rows; ventrals 190-209; two 
praefxontala . H. pertops, Gthr. 

Scales in 15 rows; ventrals 178-1 HO; a single 
praefrontnl .2. H. pi-rtfi'cmtalis, Mocq. 


4. Rana paradoxa, Mocq. 

Bana Kuhlii is a very variable species, and I have repeat¬ 
edly di awn attention to the great development of the terminal 
disks of its toes, which would warrant its removal to a distinct 
genus if such a character were regarded as generic, as it used 
to be in former times. This character appears to have led 
Dr. Mocquard astray in describing specimens of this species 
as a now form, It. paradoxa , to which he assigns a position 
widely remote from R . Kuhlii. I have now before me one of 
the types of R . paradoxa, and can state that it is identical 
with It. Kuhlii , as I had suspected from the description. I 
have described male specimens from Burma with the same 
enormous head, in a paper * which has been overlooked by 
Dr. Mocquard when dealing with the adhesive ventral disk of 
certain tadpoles. 


5. Rana Whiteheadi, Blgr. 

Doubts having been expressed as to the distinctness of this 
species from R. jerboa^ Gtnr,, I have compared two specimens, 
male and female, received from the Paris Museum, with the 
types of the latter species, and have no doubt as to the correct¬ 
ness of the course followed by me. In R. jerboa the choanea 
are considerably larger, the lateral fold is as well marked as 
in J2. erythraa and continuous throughout, and the hind limbs 
are much longer, the tibia measuring four fifths of the length 
of head and body, as against two thirds in R . Whiteheadu 


6. Ixalus nubilus , Mocq. 

r f he fact that all specimens of Rana natatrix from the 
Philippines arc devoid of vomerine teeth, as I am informed by 

* Ann. Mub. Genova, (2) v. 1887, p. 482, 
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Dr. Boettger, who has lately examined a considerable number, 
shows that 1 was probably mistaken in uniting with it the Bor¬ 
nean Ijcalu.8 guflatus } Gthr., which has more or less distinct 
vomerine teeth. The so-called Ixalus natator is nevertheless 
no true Lraius, having the digital structure of Rana latopaU 
mata , livida, formosa y and guttata } to which it stands in close 
relation. If the absence of vomerine teeth be considered 
in this case a valid ground for generic separation, then Ixalus 
natator must bear the name Staurois natator , which was 
proposed for it by Cope in 1805; and the name Micrixalus , 
proposed bv me in 1888 for !South Indian and Ceylonese 
species, will become a synonym of Staurois. Whatever the 
views on this matter may be, Ixalus nubilus of Mooquard is 
not an Irakis , and, judging from the description and figure, 
1 can see no reason tor separating it from liana natatrix . 


XXXVI.— On the Necessity for the Abandonment of the 
Generic Name Cyclostoma, with Suggestions regarding others 
involved in this Genus . By li. BuLLEN NEWTON, F.G.S., 
British Museum (Natural History). 

Much confusion has existed since Lamarckian days regarding 
the Molluscan name of Gyclostoma , Tt was first established 
by Lamarck in 1799 (M^m. Soc. Ilist. Nat. Paris, vol. i. 
p. 74), to include the Linncean type of Turbo scalar is, this 
same type being afterwards used for his genus Scalaria in 
1801 (Hyst. Anitn. sans Vert. p. 88). 

Without a single reference to his genus of 1799 Lamarck 
again introduces Gyclostoma in his 1801 work, p. 87, this 
time attaching as its type the Turbo delphinus y Linnaaus, 
which, curiously enough, was made to stand for his genus 
De/phinula in 1808 (Ann. Mus. Hist. Nat. Paris, vol. iv. 
p, 108). 

We are thus confronted with the fact that two Linnaaan 
types have been occupied by Lamarck for four of his genera. 
Priority of nomenclature appears to have been little under¬ 
stood in these early times; and it is one of the difficulties of 
fhe modern investigator to unravel this and numerous other 
inconsistencies perpetrated by past authors. 

The next reference to Cyclostoma appears under the 
authorship of Draparnaud, 1801 (Tab), Moll. Terr. Fluv* 
France, pp. 37, 88), who employed for his type the shell so 
familiar to all students of conchology, viz. the Nerita elegans 
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of Muller. No notice, however, is made by this author to the 
preoccupation of the generic name in 1799, and we can only 
infer that Draparnaud was ignorant of its existence. 

We must go back now some considerable time ? to 1789. 
when William Coxe published his * Travels in Switzerland, 
containing natural-history information grouped together under 
the subsidiary title of u Faunula Helvetica,” in which is a 
section called “ Vermes,” written by Bernhard Studer (vol, iii. 
pp. 384-392). This has evidently been a rare work to 
consult, as so few authors have referred to it in their treatises. 
It may be useful to state that a fine copy exists in the General 
Library of the Natural-IIistory Museum, and from this 1 now 
make a quotation which has an important bearing on our 
subject (vide p. 388):— 


“ POMATIAS, Studer, MS. 

u Vermis cochlealus , tentaculis duobus linearibm , oculis ad 
basin cxternc. 

“P. ELEGANS. Nerita eleyans. Mull. 363. List. Any. t. 2. 
fig. 5. Syn. t. 27. f. 25. 

L’Elegante stride, Fr. Die Feingestriekte Deckel-schenke, 
Ger. Nerite-Pomatiae. 

a P. variegatm . A new species.” 

Here, then, we have every legitimate reason for keeping in 
use Studer’s Pomatias , 1789, the type of which is the same as 
that adopted by Draparnaud for his Cyclostoma in 1801. 

In 1820 (Syst Vorz. Schweizer-Conchjdien, p. 21) Bernard 
Studer thought fit to recall his Pomatias andf to use Cyclo- 
stoma as understood by Draparnaud. This we cannot admit, 
as his genus of 1789 was accompanied by a perfectly gooa 
description for those days and a reference made to a properly 
recognized type. It is, 1 think, an understood rule that a 
genus once established cannot afterwards be withdrawn unless 
its preoccupaliou can be proved. 

Hartmann, in 1821 (“ Syst. Erd- u. Siissw.-Gasteropoden 
Europa,” in Sturm’s Deutsch. Fauna, vol. vi. part 5, pp. 34 
and 49), apparently ignorant of Studer’s work of 1789, 
describes another PomotiaSj and uses Cyclostoma patulum , 
Draparnaud, for its type, it is quite obvious then that the 
use of Hartmann’s genus must be discontinued and another 
substituted, for whicn I propose Hurtmannin. 
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The type genus of the Cyclostomidee, or Cyclostomatida of 
some authors, now being withdrawn, Pomatiid® is suggested 
to take its place as the family signification for Pomatiaa and 
the allied genera. 

Having recognized the fact that the type of Gycloatoma y 
1799, was applied to Scalaria in 1801 by the same author, it 
is necessary to do away with the latter genus and apply the 
name Cyclontoma , or to adopt Klein’s name of Scala, 1753 
(Ostracologiea*, p. 52), which we find used in 1797 by 
George Humphrey in his 4 Museum Calonnianum,’ p. 23. 
This latter method out of the difficulty commends itself to me 
more favourably than the first, as since Humphrey’s day 
Messrs. 11. & A. Adams, in 1853 (Genera Recent Mollusca, 
vol. i. p. 220), have adopted the same course, and still later 
this has been followed by Dr. Ferd. Stoliczka in 1868 (“ Cre¬ 
taceous Gasterop. India,” Mem. Geol. Surv. India, p. 230). 
If this be acteti upon, then II. & A. Adams’s family name 
Scalidee would take the place of Scalariidtc, hitherto used by 
most authors. 

In tabular form the genera involved in this discussion will 
stand thus:— 


Genus Pomatias, B. Studer, 1789. 

Tvpe = Nerita e leg am, Muller. 

(Non Hartmann, 1821 , = Hartmatmia.) 

zszCyclmioma, Draparnaud, 1801. 

1 Non Lamarck, 1709, = 6Vo laria. I 
{ Non Lamurck, l&OlySs Uelphinula. | 

= CyclosUmiu *, Montfort, 1810. 

« Cyclodoma, B. Studer, 1820, 

Genus Delphinula, Lamarck, 1803. 

Type = Turbo ddphmm, Lin nee us. 

« Oyctostoma, Lamarck, 1801. 

{Non Lamarck, 1790.) 

Genus Haktmannia, R. B. Newton, nom. muu 

Type» Cyclostoma patuhtm, Draparnaud. 

= Pomatias, Hartmann, 1821. 

{Non B. Studer, 1789,) 
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Genus Scala (Klein, 1753), G. Humphrey, 1797. 

Types* Turbo sealant, Linnteus. 

= Cyclostotna, Lamarck, 1700. 

^Scaktria, Lamarck, 1801. 


It is trusted that these observations may lead to greater 
accuracy in the future when dealing with the literature and the 
types connected with the history of these genera. 


XXXVII.— New Scarabaiidu» in the British Museum; a 
Fourth Contribution. By CHARLES 0. WATERHOUSE. 

(Plate XI.J 


Uroxys brevis , sp. n. 

Broviter oblongus, convexus, nitidun. nigro-pictms; capito bevi, 
fronte carina transversa instructs, clypeo apice bidentato ; thorace 
transverso, convexo, fere hevi, lateribus levitcrarcuatis, lawiesime 
bnunuatis; elytris thorace porparum angUKtioribufl, quam latitu- 
dino paullo brevioribuw, lenuiter striatis, striis luwibn*, interstitiis 
fere plains, licvibus ; pygidio lpevi; tibiis autieis obtuse tridon- 
tatis, ad apicem truncatis ; mesosterno utrinque punctia nonnullis 
notato, a metastemo linea fortitei angulata diviso; lemoribus 
piceis. 

Long. 4|, lat. 2| lin. 
liab. Brazil. 

This species is closely allied to U. Batesi, Harold, but is 
still shorter. The clypeus has the teeth shorter and more 
triangular. The thorax baa the sides less abruptly turned 
inwards at the anterior angles ; the lateral impression is ©Ion- 
gate, but does not run off into a line at each end. The elytra 
have the strieB finer and apparently impunctate. The line 
dividing the mesosternura from the metasternum is strongly 
angular, having an angle of about 110°, leaving the meso- 
sternum very long; whereas in Z7. Batesi the line is bent at 
an angle of about 80°, reaches forward almost to the front 
of the mesosternum, and has the apex itself rounded. 


Uroxya terminal™ ^ sp. n. 

Leviter convexus, nitidus, pioeo-nigerj capite fere hevi, inter oculoa 
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transversim perparum elevato, ciypeo subtilissime obaoure punctu- 
lato, margine levitor reflexo, medio eat fortiter bidentato ; thorace 
eonvoxo, l»vi, lateribus anti' medium sat fortiter angulato-dila- 
tatis; elytris latitudine perparum longioribus, apicem versus 
arcuatim angustatis, evidenter striatis, atriis sat distincte punc- 
tatis ad apicem profundioribue, apice declivi, sat late truncato, 
lflDvissime bisinuato, angulis exterms prominulis, supra breviter 
dentifonni; pedibus rufo-piccia, tibiis anticis longis, tridentatis, 
ad apicem truncatis. 

Long. 3$ lin. 

H<ih . Brazil, Spirito Sancto. 

This species appears to be allied to U\ angulatus, Harold. 
The clypeus has the middle teeth prominent, the margin 
having a small but distinct sinuosity on the outer side of 
each, and there is a small notch at the division between the 
clypcus and the cheek. The thorax is very broad in front of 
the middle, gradually narrowed to the base, very obliquely 
narrowed in front, the lateral angle thus formed very obtusely 
rounded. The elytra have the apex truncate, the outer angle 
slightly prominent laterally, with a small acute tooth directed 
obliquely outwards at the upper outer angle of the prominent 
part. The line dividing the mesosternum from the meta¬ 
sternum strongly and sharply angulated, the angle being 
about 10j°. 


Uroays simplex, sp. n. 

Oblongus, levitor convexus, nitidus, picoo-niger; capito piano, lravi, 
antice brovitor bidentato; thorace loviter oonvexo, 3a*vi, lateribus 
ante medium sat angulato-dilatatis ; elytris longitudino et latitu- 
dino a^jualibus, evidenter subtiliter striatis, striis subtilitor 
obscure punctafcis, striis prima et Becunda ad apicem profundioribue, 
interstitiis vix convexis, leevibus; pedibus rufo-piceis, J . 

Long. 2 j lin. 

Uab. Venezuela. 

This species somewhat resembles the preceding, but is 
smaller, the thorax has the sides rather less strongly angu¬ 
lated, and the apex of the elytra is simple. The head has no 
transverse raised swelling ; the clypeus has the teeth shorter, 
and there is scarcely a trace of a notch at the juncture of the 
clypeus and the cheek. The thorax is very short and broad, 
broadest before the middle, gradually obliquely narrowed 
towards the base, very obliquely narrowed in front, the angle 
at the side thus formed obtuse, lightly impressed above. The 
elytra have the stria? moderately fine, but distinct, the dorsal 
ones obscurely punctured, the lateral ones more distinctly 
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punctured ; the sides are gently arcuate, as wide at the apical 
callosity as at the base, the apex very obtusely arcuate. The 
line dividing the meso- ana metasterna is gently arcuate, 
with scarcely any trace of angulation. 


Scatonomus tkalassinus , sp. n. 

Elongato-oblongus, convexus, paullo nitidus, obscure viridis; eapite 
sat crobre evidentor punctato, margin© antico paullo deplanato, 
quadridentnto, dentibus brevissimis oxjualibus; thorace crebre 
sat fort iter punctato, linoamediana lacvi; elytris distinct© striatis, 
subtiliter crebcrrimo punctulatis, punctis majoribus distinctis 
immixtis ; pygidio sat fortiter punctato; corpore subtuB femori- 
busque uigro-viridescentibus. 

Long. lin. 

Hal . Brazil. 

This species is closely allied to S. insignia^ Harold, but is 
dark green. The anterior teeth of the epistorne are very 
short. The punctuation of the head and thorax is rather 
strong. The elytra have the striae more impressed than in 8 . 
insignia ; the punctuation is close and very fine, with stronger, 
very distinct punctures interspersed. The pygidium is 
strongly punctured, the punctures not generally very near 
together. The metasternum is finely but distinctly punctured. 
The abdomen has the margins of the basal segments rugose. 

Onthocharis brevipes, sp. n. 

Elongato-oblonga, nitida; capita piceo-aeneo, vortice viresoenti, sub¬ 
tiliter punctuluto, clypeo antico leviter emarginato, medio biden- 
tato, dentibue brovibus; thorace sat magno, piceo-am eo, antic© 
angustato, subtiliter punctulato, lateribus medio fere rectis, 
angulis posticis rotundatis prominulis, linea modiana brevi dis- 
tincta; elytris piceo-cupreis, sat fortiter striatis, striis sat fortiter 
punctatis, interstitiis leviter convexis, subtiliter evidenter sat 
crebro punctulatis; pygidio piceo, subtiliter punctulato; oorporo 
subtus obscure piceo; pedibus pioois, tibiis posticis brevibus latis, 
tarsorum articulo basali longitudine duplo latiori, prof unde eraar- 
ginato. 

Long. 3 lin. 

Hab . Amazons, Ega (H. W. Bates). 

This species is peculiar for the form of the thorax, which 
is somewhat obliquely narrowed anteriorly, with the sides 
nearly rectilinear at their middle. The elytra have the striaa 
rather more deeply impressed than is usual, and the punctures 
are larger and somewhat triangular. The posterior tibiae arc 
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short and very broad, abruptly dilated from the very base; 
this character can only be seen when the tibia is extended 
unnaturally, so as to be almost in a line with the femur 
(PI XL fig. 1). 


Ontliocharis cequalis , sp. n. 

Elongato-oblonga, picea paullo virescens, nitida ; capite yertice sub- 
tilitor orebre punctato, clypeo fortius punctate, pioeo, anticc sat 
profundo cm arginato, medio dcntibus duobus acutiusouliB instructo; 
thoracc viresccnti, crebro evidenter punctato, basi utrinquo lffiviori, 
modio linea brcvi impressa; elytris striatis, striis punctatis, intor- 
stitiis fero planis, fere laevibus; pygidio viresccnti, subtiliter 
punctato; pedibus piceis, tibiis posticis elongatia, apicem versus 
latioribus, tarsorum articulo basali longitudine latiori, basi ungus- 
tato. 

Long. 2 if lin. 

I Jab. Santarem (fl. W. Hates). 

The clypeus has the anterior emargination a little deeper 
than in many of the allied species, and the angles of the 
emargination are rather acute and extend forwards almost to 
a level with the middle teeth ; the punctuation is very dis¬ 
tinct, the punctures slightly separated from each other. The 
thorax has the punctuation fine but distinct, especially ante¬ 
riorly ; the impressed median line is very distinct. The 
elytra are dark pitchy, with a green tint; the striae are dis¬ 
tinct but not very deep, the dorsal striae are very finely punc¬ 
tured, with some larger punctures at intervals, the lateral 
striae only show the larger punctures ; the interstices are not 
visibly punctured, except the sutural one, which has a few 
very delicate punctures. The pygidium is green, with very 
distinct punctures, which are slighUy separated. The poste¬ 
rior femora are broad ovate; the tibiae are smooth above, 
except the usual line of punctures, the outer apical angle is 
distinctly produced; the nasal joint of the tarsus is short, 
narrowed at the base, emarginate at the apex, with the outer 
angle much prolonged (PL XL fig. 2). 

Onthocharis Iceta , sp. n. 

Elongato-oblonga, nigro-picea, nitida ; capite thoracoque cupreis, 
elytris fere nigris, vix virescentibua, pedibus pioeis ; capite crebre 
subtiliter punctulato, clypeo 6ubtilius punctulato, antice emar- 
ginato, medio dcntibus duobus acutis instructs: thorace subtiliter 
crebre punctulato, medio linea brevi bene impressa; elytris evi¬ 
denter striatis, striis punctatis, interstitiis fere planis, subtilissime 
paroc punctulatis; pygidio sal fortiter punctato; femoribus pos- 
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tiois ovalis, tibiiw sat brovibus, apiccm versus multo latioribus, 
tarsorum artioulo basali longitudine duplo latiori, ad apioem pro- 
funde eraarginato. 

Long. lin. 

Ilab. Amazons, Ega (//. IV. Bates). 

This species has the anterior tibia? rather more abruptly 
enlarged on the inner side at the base than in the other species 
I have been describing. The two examples before me differ 
considerably in the punctuation of the thorax, one having it 
extremely fine, the other much more distinct. The elytra 
have the stria? moderately deep, the punctures in them very 
distinct and somewhat separated from each other. The 
pygidium is pitchy, with a green tint. The posterior legs 
have the tibia? short, suddenly enlarged at the base on the 
inner side, forming an obtuse angle, thence to the apex gradu¬ 
ally widened, the outer apical angle not produced ; the basal 
joint of the tarsi at least twice as broad as long, deeply trian¬ 
gularly emarginate at the apex, with the outer angles 
prolonged (PI. XI. fig. 3). 


Onthocharis ohlongo , sp. u. 

Convoxa, nitida; capite thorueeque cupreis, olytris ameo-viridibus, 
corpora subtus picoo-nigro obscure tonco tincto, abdomino apice 
cupreo, pjgidio virescenti; capite fere lievi, clypeo antice lcviter 
emarginato, modio bidcutato; thoraco medio fere lievi, latera versus 
subtiliter punetulato, medio Imea brevi nnproBsa j elytris distinete 
btnatis, striis obsolete punctulatia, interntitiis fore planis, obsolete 
punctulatis; pygidio subtiliter punetulato; tibiis posticis elon¬ 
gates, apicom versus paullo latioribus, angulo externo paullo pro- 
ducto, tarsorutn artioulo basali longitudine vix latiori, ad apioem 
emarginato. 

Long. 21 lin. 

Ilab . Brazil {ex coll. Lacordaire). 

This species is allied to 0 . cequalis, but has the elytra a 
little shorter and more rounded at the sides. The posterior 
tibiae are elongate, sparingly punctured above (besides the 
line of punctures), with wo trace of median external Projec¬ 
tion. The basal joint of the posterior tarsi is longer, slightly 
narrowed towards the base, not very deeply emarginate at the 
apex, the outer angle scarcely more prolonged than the inner 
angle (PI. XL fig. 4). 


Onthocharis Westwoodii, sp. n. 

JSlongato-oblonga, nigro-picoa, vix aenescens, nitida; capite vorticc 
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crebre eubtiliter punctulato, medio tranHvorsim loviter elevato, 
clypeo picco, oreberrime irreguluriter subtiliter punctato, antiee 
leviter emarginato, medio dentibus duobus sat porrectis obtusis; 
thoraeo convoxo, antiee inodico angustato, sat crebre subtiliter 
punctulato, postice ntrinqu© fere lievi, medio linea ltovissime 
improssa; elytris evideuter striatis, striis puuctatis, interstitiis 
lumssime convexis, lsevibus; pygidio mnesccnti, subtiliter sat 
crebre punctulato; pedibus picois, tibiis posticis sat elongatis 
parallclis, tarsorum articulo basali longitudme paullo latiori, ad 
ttpicem angulatitn emarginato. 

Long. lm. 

Hah. Brazil. Minas Goraes. 

The thorax has the punctures fine but distinct and mode¬ 
rately separated. The elytra have the striae distinctly 
impressed except the second at the basal half, the punctures 
in the stiiee are of different sizes. The pygidium has the 
punctures fine, irregular, and distinctly separated from each 
other. The posterior tarsi have the basal joint a little 
broader than long, emargitiate at the apex (PI. XI. fig. 5). 


Onthocharis constricta, sp. n. 

Elongato-oblonga, nitida; enpite viresconti, subtiliter punctulato, 
clypoo antiee picoo, lovitor emarginato, medio bidontato; thoraeo 
bene convexo, subtiliter punctulato, nigro-pioco virescenti, linea 
mediana nulla ; elytris basi apieequo sat angustatis, piooo-nigris, 
evideuter stiiatis, Btriis sat crebro punetatis, interstitiis vix con¬ 
vexis, subtiliesime parce punctulatis, fere Iambus, lateribus arcua- 
tis ; pygidio cupreo, subtiliter punctulato ; oorporo subtus cupres- 
oenti, abdominis segmento penultimo viridi-tincto; podibus piceis, 
tibiis viridi-tinotis, posticis sat elongatis, apicem versus latioribus, 
angulo externo producto acuto; tarsorum articulo basali brevi 
triangulari, ad apicem emarginato. 

Long. iin. 

Hal . Cayenne. 

The head has a slightly raised angulated line dividing the 
clypeus from the forehead. The thorax has the sides very 
much deflexed, so that the lateral margins are not visible from 
above; the punctuation is extremely fine but distinct, the 
punctures slightly separated from each other. The elytra 
have the stri® very distinct, the punctures in them mode¬ 
rately distinct and rather close together. The posterior tarsi 
have the basal joint short, triangular (PL XI. fig. 6). 

This species has the somewhat peculiar form of 0. piota } 
Harold. 
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Onthocharis Batesn 9 ftp. n. 

Oblongs, nitida, testaoeo-rufa, capite poctoreque mgria viridi-tinctis, 
elytris rufo-piceia baai nigro-picea re] toto nigro-pieeis; capite 
Bubtiliter punctulato, clypeo flubfcilius punctulato, autice leviter 
emarginato, medio bidentato ; thoraee subtili«»imo punctulato, fere 
land. linen impresaa nulla ; elytris Bat brevihus, evidontor striatis, 
obsolete punetatis, intorstitiis vix convexis, sicut Iambus ; pygidio 
subtiliter punctulato, te&taeoo-rufo vol mgro-virosccnti; pedibus 
testaceo-rufis (genubus plus minusvo nigro-virescentibus), tibiis 
p 08 ticis sat olongatis subp.irallolis, tarHorurn artioulo basali sub- 
quadrato, ad apicem angulatim emarginato. (PL XI. fig. 7.) 
Long. 2jf lin. 

Hab. Amazons, Ega and Fonteboa (//. W. Eaten). 

This is a very distinct, short oblong species. The amount 
of dark colour on the elytra and legs varies considerably. 


Onthocharis Laoordairci, sp. n. 

Elongato-oblonga, rufo-picea, nitida; capite luevi, vertiee subtilisaim© 
punctulato ; thoraee subtiliter punctulato ; olytris distinct© stria- 
tis, striis obsolete puuotatis, fere loevibus, intorstitiis hrvissime 
convexis, parce obsolete punctulatis, fere Iambus ; pygidio bene 
convexo, lam; tibiis post.iois angUBtis, dimidio apicali fere paral¬ 
lels, tarsorum articulo basali latitudine duplo longiori. (PI. XI. 
%• S.) 

Long. 1$ lin. 

Hab. Cayenne ( Lacordaire). 

The above description is taken from Dejean’s specimen of 
“0. myrmidon , Lacordaire,” and is labelled u Cayenna, La¬ 
cordaire.” It is quite distinct from 0. myrmidon , Westw. 
It is rather more depressed than most of its allies, the ante¬ 
rior tibi® have all three teeth beyond the middle of the tibia 
acute, with the apical one very obliquely directed forwards. 


Onthocharis intermedia , ftp. n. 

Elongato-oblonga, nitida ; capite virescenti, fere hevi, clypeo sub- 
tilissime obsolete punctulato, autice piceo, medio emarginato biden¬ 
tato ; tliorace obscure vireecenti, subtilissimo latera versus dia- 
tinctius punctulato, linea medians brevi leviter impressa; elytris 
basi apieeque sat angUBtatis, virescenti-nigris, evidenter stnatis, 
striiB Bat crebre punctatis, interstitiis vix convexis, fere laevibus, 
lateribus arcuatis ; pygidio virescenti, sat crebre evidenter puno- 
tato ; oornore subtua nigro-piceo, pectore viresoenti; pedibus 
piceis viriai-tinotis, tibiis postiois sat elongatis, baai angulatim sat 
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dilatatis, apicem versus paullo latioribus, angulo extemo paullo 
producto, tarsorum articulo basali oblongo, ad apicem emarginato. 
Long. lin. 

Hah, Amazons, Tapajos (II, W. Bates), 

This species has the form of the preceding species and 
closely resembles it in every way. Tiie colour, however, is 
diffeicnt, the head is smoother, and has no distinct line 
dividing the clypeus from the forehead. The anterior tibiae 
are rather broad and somewhat angularly enlarged at the base, 
as in the preceding species, and the intermediate tibias arc 
almost similarly enlarged at the base, which is not the casein 
0, constricta, The posterior tibiae are angularly enlarged at 
the base; the basal joint of the posterior tarsi is slightly 
elongate, with its sides nearly parallel (PI. XI. fig. 9). 

Onthocharis simplex , sp. n. 

Elongato-oblongii, picoa, vimjoens, nitida ; eapite nigro-viridi, sub- 
tiliter enidonter punctuluto, clypeo piceo, antice levitor omar- 
ginato, medio bidenlato; thorace nigro cyaneo-vireseenti, sub- 
tililcr punotulato, linen mediana fere nulla ; elytris nigro-piocis, 
virescontibus, evideuter striatiH, striis Bat. crebre evidenter punc- 
tatis, interstitiis subtilissime punctulatis; pygidio ovidouter 
punctato; pedibus piceis, tibiis poeticis elongatis apicem versus 
latioribus, tarsorum articulo basali subquadrato, ad apicem emar¬ 
ginato, angulo extemo producto. 

Long. 2$ lin. 

IJab, Santarem and Tapajos (H, W\ Bates), 

Var . Supra obscure viridis. 

[Tab, Tapajos (II, W, Bates), 

The head is very distinctly punctured, with the punctures 
slightly separated; the clypeus is much more finely and less 
distinctly punctured, the anterior emavgination is wide and 
not very deep, its outer angles acute, the middle teeth project 
beyond the level of the angles of the emargination. The 
thorax has the punctuation very fine but distinct, the punctures 
moderately separated. The elytra have the striae very 
distinct and evenly and rather strongly punctured, the punc¬ 
tures separated from each other by spaces scarcely larger than 
the punctures; the punctuation of the interstices is extremely 
fine and is not easily seep. The pygidium is very distinctly 
punctured, the punctures slightly separated from each other. 
The posterior tibiae elongate, widened towards the apex, with 
the outer angle produced; smooth above, except the Une of 
punctures; the nasal joint of the tarsi parallel-sided, emar- 
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ginate at the apex, with the outer angle produced (PI. XL 
fig. 10). 


Onthocharis belfa , sp. n. 

Ekmgato-oblonga, cyaneo-viridis, nitida; capita subtilitor punctu- 
lato, margino antico picco; thorace aubtiliter punctulato, postiee 
medio impreaso Irrsvi; elytris distinct© striatis, striis e video ter 
punctatis, interstitiis lamnsime convexia, Iambus; pygidio sat 
fortiter punctato ; tibiis posticis angustia, dimidio apicali fere 
parallels, tarsorum articulo basali latitudine longiori. (PI. XI. 

% ID 

Long. 2 lin. 

Hub. Cayenne. 

The head has the punctuation very fine but distinct, the 
punctures moderately close together, the front margin nearly 
smooth. The thorax has the punctuation very fine and mode- 
rately close, the posterior part of the disk almost impunctate; 
in the middle of the base there is a well-marked impression. 
The elytra have the stria* very distinct, the punctures in them 
not very close together. The legs are pitchy red. The club 
of the antennas pale rusty testaceous. The underside of the 
body is pitchy, tinted with green. The colour of the insect 
above is very bright bluish green, shading into pitchy or 
violet in some lights. 


0ntheru8 thoracicua ) sp. n. 

Elongato-oblongus, subnitidus, convexus, rufo-piceus; capifce vertioe 
lflsvi, clypeo transversim ruguloso, antice liovisaime ©marginafco ; 
thorace disco fere lmvi; elytris distinct© striatis, striis dorsalibus 
obscure punctatis, lateralibus distinctive punctatis, interstitiis per- 
parum convexie, fero Iambus. 

(S . Capite cornu sat longo, curvato, acuminato ; thorace antice for¬ 
titer declivi, parte elevafca medio emarginata utrinque in prooessu 
brevi fere truncato ducta, margine anteriori pone oculos acute 
exciso, tibiis anticis tridentabis. 

$>. Capite cornu brevi leviter bidentato; thorace antice minus 
declivi, quadrituberculato; tibiis anticis quadridentatis. 

Long. 6-0jJ lin. 

Bab. New Granada. 

This species closely resembles Pinotm incisus, Kirsch (BerL 
ent. Zeitachr. 1870, p. 367), and the male has the same incision 
in the front margin behind the eyes. The armature of the 
thorax, however, is different; instead of four tubercles there 
are two slightly prominent processes (separated from each 
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other by a somewhat wide emargination), truncated at their 
apex, the angles of the truncature slightly and obtusely denti¬ 
form. The elyfra have the striae less deep. 

I ara making this comparison with a specimen in Mr. B. 
Nevinson’s collection which I have determined to be P. 
incisus . 


Ontherua Nevinsoni, sp. n. 

Oblongus, convexus, sat nitidus, rufo-piceus ; capite postico subfciiiter 
punctulato, clypco transvorsim ruguloso, antice hevissime etnar- 
giimbo; thoraoo subtilitor punctate, disco fero luevi; elytris 
evidonter cren&to-striatis, interstitiis perparum convexis, snbtilis- 
ftime punctulatis, fere Iambus, in subserioeo-micantibus. 

< 5 *. Capite cornu sat elevato, Icviter curve to acuminafco; thorace 
antice snbito deeliri, parte elovata antieo subquadrituborculata; 
tibiis antiois tridentatis. 

$. Capite cornu brevissimo, bituberculato ; thoraoo minus convexo, 
antice minus declivi, parte elovata medio vix binodosa. 

Long. 0 | lin. 

Hub, Bolivia^ Yungos. 

This species is very like the preceding, but is broader and 
of stouter build. The thorax is distinctly punctured in front 
and at the base, particularly in the middle. The male has 
no incision behind the eye in the front margin of the thorax. 
The declivous part is much nearer the front margin 5 the 
front margin of the raised part might almost be said to be 
ouadrinodose, but the outer nodes arc more slight swellings ; 
the middle nodes are very small but more distinct. The 
female has a slight indication of two nodes at the anterior 
part of the thorax. 


Oniherus elongatus } sp. n. 

Elongato-obiongus, paullo convexus, nigor, nitidus; oapite vertiee 
utrinque subtiliter punctulato, tuberculo brevi aoumiuato instruoto, 
olvpeo transversim ruguloso, antice vix emarginato; thoraoo sub- 
tttiter sat crebre punctulato, latera versus disfcinctiua punctate, 
disco obsolete longitudinaliter impresso, antice prope margiuem 
oblique deolivi; elytris sat parallolis, ad apioem arcuatim rotun- 
datis, fortiter striatis, striis fore lasvibus, interstitiis parura oon- 
vexis, parce subtilissiae punctulatis; femoribus postiois elongatis, 
supra ad apioem dents triangular! producto. 6* 
long. 7 1 , lat. 44 lin. 

tHab. Venezuela. 

This is more elongate and less convex than most of the 
Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 6. VoL vii. 25 
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species known to me. The head behind the frontal tubercle 
is impunctate, but finely punctured on each side. The thorax 
has the punctuation very fine and not very close; owing to 
the slight discoidal impression and the common anterior 
declivity there is a very slight swelling near the front mar* 
gin. The metastemum is somewhat flattened, very delicately 
punctured (almost smooth), except the anterior portion of the 
mtercoxal process, where the punctures are much stronger and 
closer, and at the sides, where the punctures are very strong 
but moderately separated; there is a very lightly impressed 
median line. The pygidium is rather closely and very dis¬ 
tinctly punctured. The anterior tibiee have four teeth 
(including the apical porrect one). The intermediate femora 
are very delicately punctured beneath, but have some strong 
punctures at the apex. The posterior femora are elongate and 
subparallel, a little enlarged close to the base and then slightly 
narrowed, the upper apical angle produced into a strong trian¬ 
gular tooth. 


Ontherua Bridgesi, sp. n. 

Elongfttua, sat depressus, niger, nitidus; capite vertice utrinque eub- 
tiliter punctulato, tuberculo brevi acuminato instruoto; thorace 
ad latera tenuiter punctato, antioe subito deelm; elytria fortiter 
punctatia, striis punctatis, interstitiis convexia Iambus; meta- 
sterno medio heri, postice impressione sat magno, lateribus puno- 
tatis; pedibus longis, tibiis anticis quadridentatis, dentibus 
duobus apioalibus distantibua, femoribus postieis elongatis, apicem 
versus paullo Jatioribus, subtiliter punotulatia, angulo apicali 
superiori acute dentiformi, angulo infeiiori angulatim dilatato, 
tibiis graoilibus. (PI. XI. fig. 12.) 

Long. 7 j, lat. 4 lin. 

Bab . Bolivia (Bridges). 

This species has the elongate form of the preceding, but it 
is still more depressed, the elytra are raore deeply striated, 
moderately strongly punctured, and the interstices are more 
convex 5 the eighth or marginal stria as it approaches the 
shoulder emits a short branch, which stop abruptly at about 
one third from the base of the elytron. The pygidimn is very 
delicately punctured. The mesostemum has in the middle at 
the line dividing it from the metasternum a minute tubercle. 
The metasternum has posteriorly a well-marked ovate impress 
sion : the intercoxal process is distinctly but not closely punc¬ 
tured, it is obtusely angulated anteriorly; the punctures at 
the sides are small but distinct and not very close together. 
The posterior femora have the upper apical angle acutely 
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dentiform, slightly curved; the lower angle is somewhat 
triangularly dilated ; the tibiae are unusually slender. 

A female from Peru which appears to be referable to this 
species differs in having a much smaller tubercle on the head; 
the raetastemurn has only a small lightly impressed fovea 
behind, with a faint indication of a median line ; the posterior 
femora are long and narrow but simple; the anterior tibiee 
have the four teeth equidistant, and the anterior declivity of 
the thorax is less abrupt. 


Pinotus 1Buckleyi, sp. n. 

Hat elongatus, subparallelus, niger, nitidus ; capito antioe rotundato, 
tranBversim ruguloso, medio cornu porlongo, apioem versus augus- 
tato, poatice subcanaliculato, apice ipso truncafco instructo; 
thoracc luevi, antice declivi, disco utrinque fortiter rugoso, medio 
in tumulo elevato, tumulo apice triangulariter oxciso, sicut bifur¬ 
cate ; el}tris sat fortiter obtuse striatis, striis fere heribus, inter- 
stitiis modice convexis, fere lacvibua. $, 

Long. 9 lin. 

Hab. Ecuador, Chiguinda [Buckley). 

This species has more the appearance of a true Copria than 
any Pinotus known to me, with more oblong elytra almost 
truncate at their apex. The much raised discoidal promin¬ 
ence of the thorax is directed forwards and upwards, divided 
at its apex into two acuminate tubercles. The elytra are 
marked with obtusely impressed striae, each stria terminating 
at the base in a fovea. 

This species may be placed between P. anaglypticus and 
P 1 torulosua . 


Pinotus Uaroldiy sp. n. 

Niger, subnitidus; capito elongato-triangulari, planato, orebre trans- 
vorsim ruguloso, apice paullo excieo, postioe cornu laminiformi 
rechnato, apioe angustato rocurvo; thorace crebre fortiter punc¬ 
tate, antioe concavo, medio canaliculate; elytris paullo sericeo- 
opacis, sutura margineque nitidis, leviter punctato-striatis, inter- 
stitais vix couvexia, evidenter sat orebre punctatis; pygidio nitido, 
subtiliter punctate. 6 . 

Long. 1Q£ lin. 

Bab* Argentine Eepublic, Cordova. 

Very near P* nutans # Harold, but at once distinguished by 
the much less impressed strisa of the elytra and nearly flat 
interstices. The head is a little shorter, with a small wide 
emargination at the apex. The l&miniform horn is broad at 

25* 
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the base, with a deep cavity at the lower part, on each side of 
which iB a small triangular tooth emanating from the margin 
of the horn ; the apex of the horn is suddenly narrowed and 
bent forward at a right angle. The thorax is more strongly 
punctured (especially above) than in P, nutana, even in the 
anterior cavity. The elytra have the striae fine but distinct, 
not dilated at the apex, the surface on each side of the strife 
dull, leaving the middle of the interstices more shining; these 
are rathor strongly and moderately closely punctured 


Pinotus andioola , Harold. 

Harold does not describe the female of this species. I think 
it is undoubtedly tho insect described by Blanchard under the 
name of Copr is triangular iceps. 


Pinotus nitidissimuSy sp. n. 

Ovatus, rufo-pioens, convexus, mtidibsimus; capite sat magno, 
planato, tnangulari, antue crebio transveraim ruguloso, margins 
anguBte reflexo, vcrtico linca tranaversa parurn elovata leviter 
curvata posti e Itevi instrueto; thoruce convoxo, leovi, diaoo antics 
leviter flexuoso, an gull 8 ant iris sat crebre punctulatis, lateribus 
bene rotundatiB; elytns thorace angustioribus, qujra latliudine 
paullo brevioribus, omnino laevibua. 

Long. 8J lin. 

llab. Bolivia (Bridges), 

This species is so entirely unlike any other known to me 
that it is difficult to locate satisfactorily; but on account of 
the i ather laige triangular head must come early in the arrange¬ 
ment according to von Harold. I shouldf place it near 
P. andicola . The specimen described is probably a female. 
The thorax has the extreme front part declivous, with a 
shallow impression on each side of the front of the disk. The 
elytra are not striate ; but with a strong magnifying-glass 
some very fine punctures may be seen arranged in lines. 

Pinotus adrastus , Harold. 

Yon Harold describes this species (Deutsch. enh Zeitschr, 
xix. p. 212) from Peru ( Thamm ). In the British Museum 
there is a specimen from Peru, also collected by Thamm, 
which agrees well with von Harold's description, except that 
the dUcoidal tubercles would appear to be more developed 
(curved inwards at the apex) and with a deep transverse 
impression between these tubercles and the acute basal tubercle, 
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The female has a short conical tubercle on the vertex of the 
head, which Is rather more triangular than in the male. The 
thorax is almost vertically declivous in front (with a round 
impression on each side of the declivous part), the ridge 
formed by the declivity produced forwards and quadrituber- 
culate, the middle pair of tubercles in advance of the lateral 
ones and moderately widely separated. 


Pinotua torulo8ua ) Esch. 

Mr. B. Nevinson has pointed out to me a series of speci¬ 
mens which he has separated fiom the ordinary form of P. 
toru'oaua on account of their smaller size and convex shining 
interstices to the elytra. In the British Museum collection 
there is a similar specimen from Mendoza. 

P. toruloaua is described from u Conception,” and the length 
given is 7^ lines; the interstices of the elytra are u erhaben, 
gcwdlbt, glatt, glanzend.” 

Von Harold states ( 4 Abeille/ 1869, p. 138) that he has 
seen authentic specimens of P. Valdivianua f Philippi, and that 
thej do not differ from P. toruloaua type. It would be inter¬ 
esting to have this observation confirmed. I have not seen 
Philippi’s description. 

P. punctati8simua f Curtis, ? , has the interstices of the 
elytra slightly convex and somewhat dull, which is the more 
common form. One specimen in the Museum collection has 
the interstices almost nat. 

Pinotua hicornia , sp. n. 

Oblongus, eat parallelus, ater, op&cus; capite rugose, antice rotun- 
dato ad apioem vix sinuato, genis antice prominnlis, prope mar- 
ginem anticum cornu crecto sat valido, parallelo, ad apioem trun¬ 
cate instructo; thorace baud punctate (auguio laterali punctato 
excepto), untice pone oculos exciso, lateribus antice obliquis, ante 
medium in lobo products, ad medium ainuatis, disoo in procossu 
subhoriaontali eat crasso producto, proceseu apicem versus parallelo, 
apice truncato; elytris atriis subnitidis subtilissime punctulatis 
vix improssis; tibiarum poatioarum cakari apioali ad apioem 
excise. 

TL ong. 9£ lin. 

Jhb. Peru {Thamm)* 

This species, in its dull surface and curious lateral merlins 
of the thorax, has so much in common with P. diaholtou *, 
Harold (Deutsch, eut. Zeitschr. xix. p. 211), with which it 
was received, that at first I was inclined to think it might be 
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the female of that species ; it does not, however, agree with 
Harold’s description of the female, and differs in the entire 
absence of sculpture on the thorax, except on the lateral lobe. 

Pinotus speciosus , sp. n. 

Oblongus, convexus, mnoo-viridis, nitiriua; capitc cupreo, parse 
punctulato, clypeo apice obtuse bidentato, nigro, lateribus obliquis 
fere rectis, vertice cornu lato brevi erecto, angulis dentiformibus; 
thorace cupreo, subiiliter punctato, antice declivi, parte elevata 
antice utrinque sinuata, medio obtuse producta supra impressa, 
postice leviter canaliculato; elytris viridibas, tlioraco perparum 
angustioribus, sat rotundatis, fortitcr striatiH, striis sat crebre 
fortiter punctatis, interstitiis sat convex is, fere Isevibus, podibus 
nigrescenti-ameis, hie et illic oupreo tinctis. 
liong. 7 lin. 

Hob. Brazil (Lacordaire ). 

This may be placed next to P. aubwneua^ Casteln. 

Pinotus agmlaus , sp. n. 

Oblongus, crassus, piceo-niger, nitidus; oapite sat elongato, fortiter 
rugoao, utrinque propo oculos tuberculo minuto et ante medium 
cornu brevi erecto sat lato ad apicem subtruncato, genia dilatatis 
acute angulotis, clypeo subtilius rugoso, antice arcuato, apice inei- 
sura pftrva ; thoraco brevi, ante medium subvorticali, parte elevata 
nitida, ad basin parce punctata, antice quadriamuata, in medio 
lobo sat lato paullo producta, parte deolivi fortitor crebre punc¬ 
tata et subrugosa, utrinque carina obtusa obliqua instructs, mar¬ 
gin© anteriori pone oculos sat profunde emarginato ; elytris sat 
fortiter striatis, striis fere laevibus, interetitiis panim convexia, 
subtilissimo vix punctulatis; tibiarum poBiicarum calcari apicaU 
apice emarginato. . 

Long. 15, lat. 9 lin. 

Bab. Brazil, u St. Paul” 

This species mav be placed just before P. bonus in Harold's 
arrangement. The front margin of the thorax is rather 
deeply emarginate behind the eyes, somewhat as in P. dtabo- 
liou8 and P. bicornu ; this is an uncommon character, but 
may probably only exist in the male. 


Pinotu8 nobilis , sp. n. 

Oblongus, crassus, uigro-piceus, nitidus ; capite fortiter crebre punc¬ 
tate, antice angustato, clypeo fortiter bidentato et utrinque iterum 
lobatoj thorace fortiter crebre punctato, linea longitudinal vjx 
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impressa, anfcioe abrupt© declivi, parte elevata anfcioe fiexuosa, 
parte declivi orebre fortiter granulosa, angulis anticifi acutis, 
extrorsum sinuatis, latoribus sat longe brunneo flmbriatis; elytris 
eat fortiter striatis, striis vix punctatis, interatitiis paullo oon- 
voxis, sublaevibus ; pygidio baai subtiliter punotulato. 

Capite pone medium cornu erocto brevi punctato ad apicem 
bidentato. 

$ . Capite pone medium c&rina brevi obtusa levitor bidentata. 

Long. 9-10i lin. 

Hab. Uruguay; Bolivia. 

This species is somewhat intermediate between P. crini- 
collis and P. jimbriata. From crinicollis it differs in being 
more convex, with less long cilieo at the sides of the thorax 
and with the front of the clypeus almost quadridentate; from 
Jimbriata it differs in having the disk of the thorax strongly 
punctured. The larger male from Uruguay has the cephalic 
horn a little dilated at the apex and triangularly emargmate; 
the front margin of the raised part of the tnorax quadii- 
sinuate or quinque-lobate, the middle lobe slightly advanced, 
with its angles mcraasate. The smaller male from Bogota 
has the cephalic horn narrower at the apex, and the thorax 
has the front margin of the raised part less strongly quadri- 
sinuate, the middle lobe broad. A specimen marked 
u Cordova,” which appears to be the female of this species, 
has the cephalic horn reduced to an obtuse ridge with its 
angles slightly dentiform. The thorax has the disk loss 
raised, the front margin of the raised part forming one broad 
arcuate lobe with a sinuosity on each side. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XI. 
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XX XVI IT .—Descriptions of some new Genera and Species of 
West-African Lyeamidie. By Hamilton IT, Deuce, F.E.S. 

Amongst a laige collection of butterflies lately obtained I 
find the two following apparently undescribed species of 
Lytamidse; and as they do not seem to me to be properly 
referable to any known genera, I venture to describe tnem. 
The collection contains a good series of both. 1 also include 
descriptions of two genera for two well-known West-African 
Lyc«enid« which cannot now be referred to their original 
genera, viz. Myrina and Hypolycmna . 

IlYPOMYRJNA, gen. nov. 

Allied to Hypolyccena ; costa more arched and outer margin 
more rounded, and with an additional subcostal ncrvule, which 
is emitted rather bejond the middle of the third. Hind wing 
with the lobe distinct and more produced, and with one short 
linear tail on the lower median nervulc. Palpi with the 
teiminal joint long, slender, and pointed, almost as long as 
second; legs normal. 

Theie are no secondary sexual characters. 

Type Myrina nomenia , llewitson. 

We have specimens of this species as noted by Mr. Kirby 
(Hew'. 111. Diurn. Lep , Lyceen., Supp. r>. 26) from Sierra 
Leone and Lagos, together with the typical form; and I find 
that a good series shows very slight variation and they will 
probably prove to beloug to a distinct species. 

Hypokopelates, gen. nov. 

Allied to Hypomyrina } having the venation much the 
same, but with the terminal joint of the palpi much shorter 
and with secondaiy sexual character. Tne lobe very small 
and one short linear tail on the lower median nervule. 

Type Hypolyccena wmi, Hewitson. 

Kopelates, gen. nov. 

Allied to Uyrwkopelate* , but with the first subcostal nervule 
bent towards the costal nervure and distinctly touching it for 
some considerable distance. Palpi; second joint long and 
lobust, terminal joint very small. Head very large; antenna* 
iwilier long, very slender, with rather lengthened abrupt club. 

Type Kopelates tvVyata, miht. 



W**t+Afr%m* Ltyidqpttm, W# 

Kopelate* virgata , sp. n, 

<J. Upperside jet-black, with all the veins and inner and 
onter margins of fore wing anti outer margin of hind wing 
very narrowly bordered on both sides with bright greenish 
ultramarine-blue, the costal margin of fore wing being 
black at the base and of hind wing rather broadly black from 
the base to the apex. The space between the lower median 
nervulc and the submedian nervure on hind wing blue, as 
above. Cilia of fore wing black, of hind wing silvery grev 
outwaidly bordered with black. Lobe very small, blacx, with 
a minute dark led spot and some lighter blue scales over (in 
some specimens this red spot is entirely replaced by black). 
Tail black, with white tip. The brand near base on hind 
wing is very small, creamy white, with yellowish centre and 
above the cell. 

Underside greyish emerald-green, shiny, with a rather 
nanow, iriegular, slightly darker band, bordered on both sides 
with whitish, rather beyond the middle, common to both wings, 
very faint on the costa, and gradually becoming more distinct 
where it is much angulated on the anal maigiuof hind wings, 
where also its whitish borders are more distinct. Lobe with 
a large black spot with some orange scales over ; a silvery- 
blue patch between the lower median nervulc and the sub- 
median nervure, and a black apt between the two lower 
median nervules. A narrow black marginal line from the 
lobe nearly to the apex, bordered inwardly with white. A 
rather broad, indistinct, whitish line between the band and 
spots at the anal angle reaching about as far up as the black 
marginal line. Cilia of fore wing green, of hind wing green 
at apex, but silvery grey bordered with black towards anal 
angle. A short band at end of cell in both wings. 

$. Upperside uniform dull greyish brown with the lobe 
bright orange. 

Underside as in male, but much paler, and with the band 
yellowish near the anal mtugin, and the black spot between 
the lower median nervules much larger and strongly bordered 
inwardly with yellow. 

Head and thorax blackish. Abdomen of male covered with 
blue scales, of female brown above, whitish below'. Palpi 
white, with black tins. Legs black and white. 

Expanse, ? 1* inch. 

Bab. Sierra Leone. Mus. Druoe. 

This species is not nearly allied to anything with which I 
am acquainted* The beautiful shining green on the underside 
appears only in perfect specimens, as several which are some¬ 
what worn have nearly lost it and are almost greyish brown. 
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Pilodeudokix, gen, nov. 

Allied to Bapala , Moore, from which it differs in the much 
more triangular fore wings (the apex being more pointed 
and the interior margin shoiter), by the anal fold being much 
more enlarged, and by having a long pencil of hairs attached 
to the hind wing between the lower median ncrvule and the 
submedian nervure near the base. The terminal joint of the 
palpi is longer and stouter, and the antennee also are longer 
ana more gradually ciavate. 

Type Ptbdeudorix bar bat us, raihi. 

The patch of hairs on the inner margin of fore wing and 
the scaly patch on hind wing are both small. 

Pilodeudorix barbatus , sp. n. 

£. Upperside: fore wing jet-black, partially covered with 
large ultramarine-blue scales, viz. from the base between the 
costal and median nervure nearly to the apex, and from the 
base beneath the lower median nervule to the interior ancle, 
leaving the outer half of the inner margin black; a few blue 
scales close to the outer margin between the median nervules. 

Hind wing jet-black, paler on the costal margin; blue scales 
in the cell; a distinct, rather lighter blue streak from the 
base to the outer margin, sharply bordered by the lower 
median nervule and the submedian nervures. The anal fold 
pure white from the base, merging into greyish above the 
lobe, which is very small and contains a dull red spot. A 
very narrow black marginal line from the apex to the lobe. 
The pencil of hairs which is attached to the wing near the 
base being jet-black, about the length of the body, and falling 
over the white anal fold. Cilia of fore wing black, of hind 
wing silvery grey, more especially towards the anal angle j a 
short black linear tail, tipped with white, on the lower median 
nervule. 

Underside rather dark greyish brown, with slightly darker 
bands inwardly and outwardly edged with greyish white. 
Fore wing: a short broad band at the end ot the cell, and 
beyond the middle, commencing below the costal margin, 
a rather broader band, gradually tapering off towards the 
inner margin, the lower half being placed closer to the base ; 
a rather large black oblong band near the base just below the 
median nervure, and below that a shining whitish space and 
a small tuft of black hairs attached to the inner margin. 
Hind wing with a short band about the middle of' the cell, 
and beyond that, commencing about the centre of the costal 
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margin and ending about the middle of the inner margin, a 
much broken irregular band j beyond this from the apex to 
the anal angle a faint greyish line bent inwards on account 
of a rather large black spot inwardly bordered with orange 
between the two lower median nervules; a faint submarginal 
line and a narrow black marginal line inwardly bordered with 
pure white. The lobe black, with a few bluish scales and an 
orange patch above. 

Head white between the eyes; thorax and abdomen blackish 
above, with blue scales. Abdomen creamy white below; legs 
black, with white spots. Antennae black, annulated with 
white. Palpi white, with black tips. 

Expanse 1-li inch. 

flab. Sierra Leone. Mus. Druce. 

Although the collection contains about forty specimens 
there are no females amongst them. 

The spot between the nervules on underside of hind wing 
is frequently annulated with orange ? and several specimens 
have a distinct white ringed spot in the cell of fore wing 
below, but on one wing only. 


XXXIX.— The History of a Long-forgotten British 
Lithobius. By R. I. Pocock. 

In many, if not most, zoological groups there is an unfortu¬ 
nately large category of species which are tacitly ignored by 
more modern authors ana consigned to oblivion by their 
common consent. For this neglect there is generally ample 
excuse, the excuse being often traceable to absence of locality 
for the typical specimen, or more often to some errors or 
omissions committed by the writer who first described the 
species. To rescue such a species from its fate is always 
gratifying. and the task is rendered still more so when it 
incidentally adds fresh and interesting facts to the history of 
dbe species by shedding unexpected light upon its synonymy, 
distriWion, or structural variability. 

Such species are Lithobius pilicornis and L. Sloanei of 
Newport. The first-named was originally described on p. 96 
vol. xiii. of this Magazine, but subsequently and more fully on 
p. 369 of vol, xix. of the Trans. Linn. Soc., this last descrip¬ 
tion being repeated in the ‘ Catalogue of the Myriopoda m 
the British Museum. 1 Immediately following the first 
description of the species is the description of the second, L. 
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SZoanei . This description is also repeated and amplified in 
the Linnean 1 Transactions * and in tne 1 Catalogue. In the 
Linncan ‘ Transactions ’ Newport refers to the resemblance 
between these two species and points out the characters by 
which they may be sepaiated. Curiously enough, however, 
he nowhere gives the number of antennal segments of jtn/i- 
corni8 } whereas he asserts that Sloanei possesses forty. And 
since, in his comparison of the two species, there is no state¬ 
ment that any structural difference is found in these appen¬ 
dages, the obvious inference is that pilicornis also possesses 
forty segments. Add to this that pilicornis is said to be 
English, while there is no locality for Sloanei ) and we have 
sufficient information, one would think, to lead to the identi¬ 
fication of at least j^Hcornis, No mention, however, of either 
has been made for more than thirty years, and but for what 
may be termed a lucky chance both might for many a year 
have still remained amongst the category of long-forgotten 
species. 

* ♦ « * Hr 

During a trip to Cornwall in the autumn of 1890 my friend 
Mr. Oldfield Tnomas was fortunate enough to capture upon 
St. Michael's Mount a magnificent specimen of the genus 
Lithobius . 

It is manifest at a glance that this specimen is markedly 
different from the common British members of the family; 
for it far exceeds in size the largest examples of £. forficatus 
and L. variegatus , the two species which have hitherto shared 
the distinction of being generally considered the giants of the 
race—so far at least as Britain is concerned. Moreover, a 
closer inspection shows that, apart from its size, this new 
comer may be distinguished by sundry well-marked structural 
featuics from all its near relatives that are commonly* met 
with in England. From a systematic point of view, in 
fact, its specific characters are at least as important as those 
which distinguish forficatus from variegatus or crassipes from 
microps. 

Taking this into account, and not at the time recollecting 
that any similar or even remotely allied species had been 
described on the continent from the countries of which the 
Myiiopod fauna is known, I had reasonable grounds for 
expecting that this one would prove to be new to science, and 
that we should have the satisfaction of recording a second 
species of the genus as peculiar to the British Isles. Refer¬ 
ence, however, to literature, accompanied by a careful reexatn- 
ination of the specimens of this genus that arc contained in 
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the British Museum, soon dispelled this illusion. For three 
points speedily came to light:—Firstly, that the specimen is 
specifically identical with the type of L. pilicornts ; secondly, 
that L. Sloanei is synonymous with L. pilicornts ; and 
thirdly, that the species has been redescribcd by von Porath 
and has received the appropriate name longipes as a secondary 
title. 

The types of longipes were from the Azoies, and the species 
was established in 1870, Two years later Dr. Meinert 
obtained a Lithohim from Madeira which he questionably 
identified as longipes . But to afford others an opportunity of 
testing the coirectness of his conclusion, lie recharacterized 
the species from the Madeiran example. If this description 
be compared with that given by von Porath certain differences 
between the two may be noticed—differences which, although 
slight in themselves, are perhaps in the aggregate of sufficient 
importance to justify the caution Dr. Meinert displayed in 
qualifying his synonymy w ith a mark of interrogation. I con¬ 
fess, however, to having come to the conclusion that these 
differences might easily be accounted for on the grounds of 
individual variation. 1 was consequently somewhat surprised 
to find upon consulting I)r. Meinert’s last work on the Uhilo- 
poda that he subsequently comes to an opinion exactly the 
opposite of my own. For in this instance he identifies a 
specimen from Marocco as longipes of Porath, and, deciding 
that it is specifically distinct from his previously described 
Madeiran specimen, he assigns to this last the new name 
galathece. Fortunately, however, by drawing up a diagnosis 
of the Moorish example he again furnishes us with a means 
of keeping a check upon his determination and of testing the 
validity of his views. But here again it is hard quite to agree 
with I)r. Meinert. It seems to me that this third description by 
no means serves to emphasize the distinction between the 
so-called galathm and longipes . On the contrary, it confirms 
me in the belief that the Madeiran and Azorean specimens are 
co-specific; and there is no doubt whatever that Dr. Meinert 
has correctly identified the specimen from Marocco. Hence 
the three descriptions have been drawn up from specimens 
which are specifically identical. Clearly, however, such an 
expression of personal conviction will carry but little weight 
if unsupported by facts; and it is desirable to be somewhat 
more explicit, since this view is opposed to that of Dr. Meinert, 
whose opinion on such a point is worthy of most careful con¬ 
sideration—and this quite apart from the circumstance that 
his conclusion is so much the more valuable inasmuch as it was 
formed from a comparison of specimens. 
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In the first place, if we compare the description of the 
Azorean with that of the Madeiran specimen, we find that they 
resemble each other in colour, number of antennal segments, 
hairiness of sternites, number and shape of coxal pores, arma¬ 
ture of anal legs and of the female generative appendage, 
while they differ a little in the number of ocelli and of teeth 
on the maxillary stemite and in that the Madeiran specimen 
is said to be posteriorly granular. Again, the example from 
Marocco agrees with both in colour, in the number of its 
antennal segments, in the shape of its coxal pores, and in the 
armature of its anal legs ana of the generative appendage. 
But while it resembles the specimens from the Azores and 
differs from that from Madeira in the number of its maxillary 
teeth, it resembles that from Madeira and differs from those 
from the Azores in the number of its ocelli and in being pos¬ 
teriorly roughened. It further differs from the Madeiran 
specimen in the spine-armature of the first pair of legs; and 
it diffeis from both in the number of its coxal pores. Thus 
we see that Dr. Meinert’s galatheas differs from his longipes , 
which ib doubtless too the longipes of Poratb, in the number 
of its maxillary teeth and of its coxal pores, and in the spine* 
armature of its firBt pair of legs. But what is the value of 
these characters ? Are they of specific importance ? Clearly 
in the absence of series of examples these questions can only 
be answered by analogy, that is by seeing what value they 
have in other species of the genus. If now we turn to Dr. 
Lafzel’s description of L, forfealus , we find that the number 
of maxillary teeth varies from 10 to 14, that the coxal pores 
are either transversal, oval, or more or less round, and vary 
from 6, 6, 6, 5 to 12,11, 11, 10, and that the spine-armature 
of the first pair of legs is not constant. Thus it is clear that 
the differential characters of gedatkea as described are of very 
little value. It is clear, moreover^ if other characters oijbrjt- 
catu8 be examined, that the Moorish, Madeiran, and Azorean 
specimens differ far less from each other than do individuals 
otforfieatue . But when a number of specimens agree precisely 
in roost of their characters, and differ only in Characters which 
are known to be still more variable in an allied species of the 
genus, it is surely illogical to consider such differences as 
worthy of specific consideration. To put it more clearly, 
suppose A, B, C, and D be four specimens, of which A and 
B are beyond all question members of the same species. If, 
then, it lie found that A resembles and differs from B precisely 
as C resembles and differs from D, sorely there are no gremaas 
for concluding that C is a different species from D V The 
conclusion is rendered still more untenable if the differences 
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between A and B are greater than the differences between C 
and D. Thus by analogy we may fairly safely argue that 
galathece is synonymous with longipes . The same line of 
argument has convinced me, moreover, that the specimen 
from St. Michael's Mount is specifically identical with the 
type of pilicornis, and that Sloanei and longipes are synonyms 
of pilicornis . 

It is not hard to find reasons why Porath and Meinert failed 
to identify pilicornis . The fact of the type being British * 
furnished strong grounds for the belief that Azorean and North- 
African specimens would be distinct from it. Moreover 
it will be remembered that Dr. Newport inadvertently 
implied that the specimen has forty antennal segments. As 
a matter of fact it has thirty-two and thirty-three ; and 
why Newport should have assigned forty to the type of 
Sloanei is unintelligible, since the only entire antenna which 
the specimen possesses has but thirty-four. But for this 
error the species might have been identified; under the circum¬ 
stances, however, no one can be blamed for failing to do so. 

Again, the differences which Newport has pointed out for 
distinguishing pilicornis from Sloanei will not stand the test of 
criticism. Thus in counting the labial teeth of pilicornis New¬ 
port again fell into error; for he asserts that there are ten, 
whereas in reality there are the same number as in Sloanei, 
namely eight. The difference in the shape of the head in 
pilicornis is due to the fact that the sides of the sclerite have 
oecome curled downwards during the process of drying; and 
the greater apparent hairiness of pilicornis is no doubt to be 
attributed partly to the removal of the hairs in the type of 
Sloanei ana partly to the fact that they have become matted 
to the various parts of the body; for this specimen, Newport 
informs us, was taken from a bottle forming part of the origi* 
nal collection of Sir Hans Sloane. 

At the present time this type is a bleached and shrivelled 
example, bearing a ticket numbered 4167, which is presu¬ 
mably a copy of an original number affixed by Sir Hans 
Sloane; for a reference to the MS* catalogue of the Sloane 
collectionBhows that this number refers to “a middling good* 
aiaed brown Scolopendra.” 

To show still further the variability of this species and to 
follow Dr. Meinert’s excellent example of furnishing others 
with a check upon the synonymy here given, I publish the 

* Apart from Dr. Newport’s statement to that effect there is no evidence 
that the specimen is British, there being no ticket affixed to it with the 
information* 
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following description of the specimen from St, Michael's 
Mount:— 

Lithobius pilicorniS) Newport 

Lithobius pilicomia, Newport, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hi at. xiii. t>. 96. no. 6 
(1844); Trans. Linn. Soc. xix. p. 669. no. 13 (1846); Oat. Myrio- 
poda Mus Brit. p. 20 (1866). 

LitJuiliu* tiloanei, Newport, Ann. <fc Mag. Nat. Hist. xiii. p. 96. no. 6 
(1844); Trans. Linn. Soc. xix. p. 369. no. 12 (1846); Cat. Myriapods 
Mus. Brit. p. 19 (1866). 

Ltthobiu# lonoipesy von Porath, CEf. Vet -Akad. Forh. xxvii. p. 816 
(1870); Memert, Nat. Tideskr. (3) viii. p, 323 (1872) ; id. Vid. 
Medd. Foren. 1881-86, p. 109. 

Ltthobiu8 yalaihetB, id. ibia. 

Colour (in alcohol*) deep castaneous above and below, the 
arthrodial membranes greyish blue ; shining. 

Head-plate pentagonal, sparsely punctured and hairy. 

Antennas hirsute, composed of thirty-two or thirty-three 
long cylindrical segments, of which the second is the longest; 
apical segment omy very slightly longer than the penul¬ 
timate. 

Eyes composed of about twenty-six ocelli, arranged in five 
or six rows. 

Maxillary sternits sparsely punctured and hairy; prostcrnal 
plates well developed, separated by a deep excavation, each 
armed with five long sharp teeth, of which (counting from 
the inside) the first, second, and third are close-set, while the 
fourth is separated from the third, and the fifth from the 
fourth by a wider space. 

Tergites mostly smooth, those at the posterior end of the 
body bein#, however, roughened and granular; most of them 
with rounaed angles; the eleventh, however, has its angles 
slightly produced and the thirteenth has them more strongly 
produced. 

Sternites sparsely punctured and hairy; longitudinally 
depressed in the miadle and lightly depressed at the sides. 

Legs long and hairy, the tarso-metatarsus being especially 
hirsute; the posterior four cox» furnished with 8, 9, 9, 7 long 
slit-like pores j anal legs long, coxae armed with one lateftu 
and one inferior spine, the otlier segments armed beneath 
as follows:—1, 3, 2, 1, 0; claw unarmed. 

Generative forceps in female furnished with two spurs on 
each side; the claw obsoletely trifid. 

* Mr. Thomas informs m© that when living the specimen was of a dean 
duU green tint. This green has changed to a deep red from the action or 
the methylated spirit. 
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Measurements .—Total length of body 35 millim., of antennas 
15 millim., of anal leg 13-5 millim. 

This specimen is the largest known example of the species. 
Porath gives 24 millim. as the greatest length of his typical 
examples and Dr. Meinert assigns 21 millim. to his specimen 
from Madeira and 18 to the one from Marocco. In addition 
to the individual just described and the types of Sloanei and 
pilicorms } the British Museum possesses a fourth from Ma¬ 
deira, which was sent by Mr. J. Y. Johnstone. This measures 
26 millim. The type of Sloanei has the body very much 
shrunken ; but. judging from the size of the head and from 
the length of ttie anal leg, it was at least as large as this 
example from St. Michael's Mount, 

The types of pilicornis and Sloanei 9 as above stated, possess 
eight maxillary teeth; the specimen from St. Michael’s 
Mount has ten, whereas the example from Madeira has but 
seven, the external tooth on the left side being absent. All 
of them agree in presenting 2, 2, 1 spines on the under sur¬ 
face of the first pair of legs. 

The coxal pores vary a little in number, being either 8,10, 
10, 8 or 8, 9, 9, 7. The shape varies also. In the type of 
Sloanei and in the example from St Michaers Mount, the 
two largest of the specimens, they are considerably more 
elongate than in the others. 

The antennal segments vaiy in number from thirty-two to 
thirty-four*. 

Distribution .—As may be inferred from what has been said 
above, the only definitely known localities for this species are 
Marocco. Madeira, the Azores, and St Michael’s Mount, off 
the soutn-west coast of Cornwall. But we may safely con- 

• Since sending the above to press I have discovered other specimens 
of this species in the Museum collection. One of these was collected by 
Mr. Oldfield Thomas at Falmouth, aud had been mistaken for forjfattus 
until critically examined ; the others, four in number, were obtained by 
the officers of H.M.8. 4 Challenger ’ at Teneriffe, and. being badly pre¬ 
served and damaged, had been provisionally set aside ae unidentifiable. 
Of theta Teneriffe specimens only Okie has a perfect antenna, which proves 
to be composed of thirty-three segments. In the largest specimen the 
maxiitory teeth are laxgo, sharp, afcd eight in number; in the others, 
however, these teeth are very blunt and more or less fused. The example 
from Falmouth has thirty antennal segments on one side and thirty-five 
on the other, and the maxillary teeth are conspicuous and four on each 
side. 

No doubt the species has been introduced into TeneriJfe from the 
mainland, just as it has into Madeira and the Asoros; and what has been 
said above with regard to the distribution of the specimen from St. 
Michael's Mount will apply equally well to the one from Falmouth, 

Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Her. 6. Vol vii. 26 
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elude that it docs not occur in Scandinavia, Denmark, 
Germany, and Austro-IIangary ; for the Myriopoda of these 
countries have been so thoroughly investigated, that such a 
conspicuous species could not easily have been overlooked. 
Unfortunately nothing or next to nothing is known of the 
Myriopod fauna of Portugal and France, and in the absence of 
this infoimation any attempt to account for the existence of 
this species in Britain must clearly be regarded as purely 
provisional. 

No one will probably dispute that the species has been 
introduced from the mainland into Madeira. Moreover, it is 
auite likely that from Madeira it lias made its way into the 
Azores. But its existence in England may be due to at least 
one or more than one of three causes—either the species 
inhabited England and France before the separation of the 
former tract of land, or it has been introduced from the con* 
tinent since the separation, or it has been carried over to us 
from the Azores. In support of this last hypothesis we may 
urge the gieat rarity of the species in England and its appa¬ 
rent confinement to our south-western counties. For, coming 
from so warm a locality, we should expect that it would only 
be able to maintain itself in the extreme south-west, where 
the climate is moist and relaxing and frosts are of rare 
occuri ence. The introduction of the species into England 
from the Azores might have been effected, one would think, 
by means of a floating tree-trunk driven before a south¬ 
westerly gale. 

We can never, however, satisfy ourselves on these points 
until collectors have filled up the gaps in our knowledge with 
respect to the Myriopod fauna of Portugal and France. 


XL. —Descriptions of new Species of Upupw and Trochili 
in the Collection of the British Museum . By OSBfittT 
Salvin, M.A., FJELS. 


Upupas. 

Upupa somalensi*. 

Upupa epopt imegakmxMf Shelley, Ibis, 1885, p. 897. 

Adult male . Similar to that of U, epops } and with the pri¬ 
maries and tail similarly banded with white; the upper back; 
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neck, head, and under surface are deeper rufous, almost as iu 
U, afrxcana y and the secondaries are marked as in that species, 
the basal two thirds being white and the apical black third 
crossed by a white transverse band. Total length about 10*5 
inches, wing 5*4, tail 3*7, bill 2*2, tarsus 0*8. 

Hab. Somali-Land. 

There can be little doubt that the bird here described 
belongs to a species distinct both from U, epops and U. afri - 
cana, having the primaries banded as in the former bird and 
the secondaries like those of the latter as well as its rich 
colour. 


Scoptelus notatus . 

Adult . Similar to that of 8. aternmus , but the upper sur¬ 
face bluer where S . aterrimu# is purple and greener where 
that bird is steel-blue; the outermost rectrix on either side 
always has a subterminal white band, which varies somewhat 
in width and is sometimes divided into two spots by the dark 
shaft. 

Young . Differs from the young of 8aterrimus in the same 
way as the adults from one another. 

Hab , North-east Africa, perhaps extending into the Congo 
region. 

The adult males of this species have a dark greyish sub- 
terminal patch on the inner webs of the primaries. In the 
females this is much larger, paler, and more distinct. 

This bird of N.E. Africa has usually been united with the 
West-African S. aterrimus; but from the specimens before 
me I have no difficulty in distinguishing the two birds. 

Trochili. 

Panychlora micans . 

Adult male , Similar to that of P. alicicB ; and of about the 
same size. The whole plumage is of a rich reddish golden 
hue, brighter and redder on the crown. The tail is very 
darx and of more bronzy tint than in the allied species, but 
the outer rectrices are distinctly green, and not coppery bronze, 
as in P. russata ; moreover the tail is slightly forked. 

Bab. -? 

A single male specimen in the Gould Collection is the only 
one I have seen of this bird. It is very richly coloured, and, 
though differing obviously from P*aUeim t may possibly prove 
to be a variety of that species. 


26* 
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Heliangelus laticlavius. 

Adult male. Very similar to that of H. clariaaa, and with 
the upper surface and tail coloured in the same way; on the 
under surface the white pectoral band is much wider, more 
than double the width of that of the allied form ; there is no 
band of glittering green feathers below the white, and the 
middle of the abdomen is more distinctly buff; the under 
tail-coverts are white, with wider dusky shaft-stripes. 

Female unknown. 

Hah. Ecuador. 


Heliangelue vioUcollis. 

Adult male. Similar to that of H. etrophianus , but the 
upper surface of a darker, more rufescent brown, especially in 
the middle of the back ; the abdomen too has a more bronzy 
hue; the most obvious difference is in the colour of the 
throaty which is glittering violet-blue, without any red or 
rosy tint. 

Young male. Has the feathers of throat black, with white 
edges; amongst these the glittering violet feathers of the 
adult appear. 

Hah. Ecuador. 


Heliotrypha speciosa. 

Adult male. Very similar to that of H. BarraH, but with 
a longer bill and the throat of a more glittering olive-green, 
without the leaden or silvery hue of the alliedspecie*: the 
feathers of the breast are rather more conspicuously white at 
the base, but this character is also seen in H. Barrali. 
Total length about 5 inches, wing 2'5; tail, central rectrices 
1*45, lateral 1*6; bill 1. 

Bab, Colombia? 


Amatilia Sumichrasti. 

Adult male. Upper surface shining grass-green, darker on 
the head, more golden-bronze on the rump and upper tail- 
coverts ; throat and breast glittering grass-green, the white 
bases of the feathers hardly showing anywhere; abdomen 
and flanks shining grass-green; under tail-coverts rufous; 
tail rich lustrous coppery bronze; bases of the inner primaries 
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Specie* of Upupas and Trochili. 

and secondaries chestnut; maxilla black; mandible flesh* 
colour, the tip black. Total length about 3*8 inches, wing 
2-1, tail 1-2, bill 0*9. 

Bab. Tehuantepec, South Mexico {Sumichraat). 

In some respects this species resembles A. ocai. but the 
richer, more coppery colour of the tail, the dull-coloured 
crown, and uniform green throat readily distinguish it. I am 
indebted to M. Boucard for the specimen now described. 


Polycrata decora. 

TlatnophUa amabilu, Sftlv. P. Z. S. 1870, p. 211. 

Adult male. Similar to that of P. amabilia , but the bill 
longer, the glittering feathers of the crown extendiug to the 
nape, and tne upper tail-coverts and central rectrices dark 
shining green, without reddish or purple shade. Length of 
bill 1*1 inch. 

Adult female has also a long bill and the upper tail-coverts 
and central rectrices dark green without purple shade. 

Hal. Chiriqui. 

1 have long nesitated to separate this bird from P. amabilia , 
but am now convinced of its distinctness. Its range is 
probably very restricted and confined to the western slopes 
of the volcano of Chiriqui. On the eastern side the range of 
P. amabilia is probably continuous from Costa Bica to 
Panama. 


Oreopyra pectorali*. 

Adult male. Similar to that of 0. calolcema in all respects 
except that the breast, when viewed from in front, is nearly 
black, and not glittering green. 

The female is probably undistinguishable from that of 0. 
calolcema. 

Bab. Costa Bica. 

Phceolcma cervinigularis. 

Similar to P. rubinoides as to the colour of the crown, 
which has a central glittering green stripe. In sice it equals 
P. cequatorialit, but differs from that species in the colour of 
the crown and from both in having the chin pale chestnut, 
like the sides of the throat, with hardly a trace of green. 
Total length abont 5 inches, wing 2*9; tail, central rectrices 
V4r, lateral 2; bill 1*8. 
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Hah. Ecuador ? 

Of the two skins in the Museum one was in Gould’s 
Collection and one in our own, the latter having been obtained 
from Mr. Whitely, Both are males. The exact locality 
where this bird is found remains to be discovered; at present 
I can only say that the types are made up in the manner 
usual in collections of humming-birds from Ecuador. 


Eriocnemis ventralis. 

Adult male . Upper surface shining grass-green, becoming 
bronzy black on the hind neck and crown, and glittering 
olive-green on the rump and upper tail-coverts; under sur¬ 
face with the throat bronzy black, a glittering blue gular 
patch ; breast glittering green, shading into glittering 
amethyst on the abdomen; under tail-coverts glittering 
purplish blue; tail steel-blue; tibial tufts pure white; bill 
black. Total length about 3*9 inches, wing 2*25; tail, 
central rectrices 1*05, lateral 1*65; bill 0*85. 

Hal . Colombia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

Aids in Practical Geology. By Grenville A. Colb, E.G.8., Professor 
of Geology in the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 8vo. 
Pp. i-xiv & 1-402; with 136 illustrative cuts. C. Griffin & Co. i 
London, 1891. 

Chapteb I. treats of Geological observations to be made in the 
field, from lowland to upland and into the mountains, with the 
utensils required and the methods recommended. For tho construction 
of maps and sections, Geikie’s and Penning’* books are referred to* 
Mr. Dalton’s geometric process of determining the true dip between 
two uncertain dips in the sides of a quarry is given at page 6. For 
labels, mentioned at page 10, good pencil-writing will surely resist 
moisture better than ink. Chapter II. is short, but important; 
treating of the collecting and packing of specimens. 

As the chief aim of this excellent manual is to teach the student, 
whether indoors or abroad, to recognize the various kinds of Books— 
sedimentary, igneous, and metamorphic—that constitute the solid 
portions of the Earth’s surface, the knowledge of how to find out 
and discriminate their constituent minerals is of primary importance. 
Hence Chapters III.-IX. (pp. 13-83) treat of the physical characters 
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of minerals; tests with water and acids, and examination with the 
blowpipe ; pleochroism is also treated of. Under each group of 
subjects numerous trustworthy authorities aro plainly referred to, so 
that the latest discoveries and newest forms of apparatus are brought 
under the student/s notice. 

The examination of Itoeks themselves occupies Chapters X.-XX. 
(pp. 84-2<>f>). First are briefly noticed “ coarsely fragmental rocks; ” 
then u ordinary stratified rocks/* and “cleaved and foliated rocks,” 
“Igneous rocks,” or those “ that have consolidated from a state of 
fusion/’ are more fully treated, under the headings (1) “glassy 
rooks/’ (2) “lithoidal rocks/’ and (3) “ distinctly holocrysialline 
rocks.” “Some physical characters of rocks” is the title of 
Chapter XII.; and “ the chemical examination of rocks ” that of 
Chapter XIII. In the next chapter “ the isolation of the constituents 
of rocks ” is carefully elaborated after the experiences of Cordier, 
do Bellevue, Thoulet, Fouque, Harada, Delesso, Evans, and Binecth. 
The microscope and its use in petrological examination, with refer¬ 
ences to Sorby, Wallich, Judd, Ix*vy, Lacroix, and others, and a list of 
the more important w orks treating of microscopic petrography, oooupy 
Chapters XV. and XVI, A careful description of “the characters 
of the chief rock-forming minerals [as seen ] in the rock mass and in 
thin sections” follows (pp. 139-169). In Chapter XT]II. the 
practical examination of the rocks themselves is entered upon. 
Firstly, the sedimentary strata (pp. 170 100), such us i. Sauda, 
sandstones, grit-stones, gravels, pebble-gravels, conglomerates, and 
quartzites: ji. Volcanic agglomerates, tuffs, ashes, and brecciated 
lavas: til Clays and shales: iv. Shell-limestone, coral-limestone, 
nullipore-limestone, oolitic limestone, dolomite, and brecciated lime- 
stono: v. Bone-beds and phosphatic deposits: vi. Stalactites, 
stalagmites, travertine, siliceous Bint or, gypsum, rock-salt: vn. Con¬ 
cretionary limestono, ironstone, also flint and chert: vur. Coal and 
anthracite. Hccondly, the petrology of the igneous rocks, as to 
external (macroscopic) and internal (microscopic) appearances, is 
treated (like the foregoing division) con amore , and with references to 
other workers, in a full chapter (pp. 190 250). These rockB are here 
grouped as A. Holocrystalline :— granites and eurites ; syenites ; 
quarts-dioritos andquarU-aplianites; diorites and aphamtes; olivine- 
gabbros and olivine-doloritos; peridotites. B, Hemierystalline: 
11 Lithoidal rocks containing some glassy matter : rhyolites ; 

trachytes and phonolites; andesites ; basalts ; limburgitos ; nophe- 
linites and leucititrs. C. “ Highly glassy igneous rocks: ”—obsi¬ 
dians ; taohylytes. A synoptical table, at p. 250, is intonded to 
give the above-mentioned grouping at a gin nee. 

Chapter XX. (pp, 251-265) is shorter, but carefully constructed 
to treat of u Metamorphic rocks,” both those “ affected by contact- 
metamorphism,” and thoso “ affected by regional mctftmorphi«m/ , 
Among the latter are—“ crystalline limestones,” u cleaved rocks,” 
and “ foliated roeks/ , 

The palfiBOntological relations of strata occupy the rest of this 
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useful work (Chapters XXL- XXVlll., pp. 266-390). This Part iv., 
entitled “ the examination of fossils/’ is a condensed and matter-of- 
fact treatment of the subject, and probably, as far as it goes, the 
best of its kind yet published. The relationship of paleontology 
to zoolog}, and the extent to which eithor need bo studied by 
students working for a good pass-examination, or by amateurs 
earnestly desirous of getting some mastery of the subject, or© kept 
well in view. How fossils aro found preserved in the strata, and 
how they may be preherved when they have been found in quarries 
and other sections, form a brief introduction to the study of fossils. 
The chief genera, or generic types, of Invertebrata are then concisely 
treated of in the order of their natural groups, from the Protozoa to 
the Crustacea, with notes on their distribution in th© Geological 
series. Chapter XXVIII. is the last (pp. 379-390), and consists of 
a condensed 4< list of characteristic invertebrate fossils” for each of 
tho geological formations from the “ Harlech series 99 of the Cambrian 
upwards to the “ Chillesford beds * of the Pliocene. 

To those who are especiall} desirous of working out the history 
of the Earth by Buch elucidation as petrology can give, this manual 
will be a very great help. An acquaintance with strata in their 
orderly arrangements and in their disturbed conditions is supposed 
either to have been attained, or to he looked for in other handbooks. 
Ho also the hist or} of the formation of the strata in successive ages* 
Fossil remains of the vertebrate animals and of plants are also loft 
to of her teachers. With these iutentional omissions, for reasons 
intimated or given in full, the book is very good for its purpose, 
being full of well-digested information, for the most part from the 
newest sources of information, and often from the author s personal 
research. 

Of the 136 woodcut illustrations, 17 are concerned with apparatus 
necessary to the mineralogist and pctrologist; 28 illustrate micro¬ 
scopic sections of rocks; and 91 are given to the fossils. A careful 
Index completes the work. 


The Honey-Bee: it* Natural Hietory, Anatomy, and Phytiology* 
By T. W. Cowan, F.L.8., F.G.8., &c. Houlaton Sc Sons: London, 
1890. 

Thebe is probably no other insect which can boast of so voluminous 
a literature as this; and for precisely this reason the present little 
volume, the latest addition, will be heartily weloomed. In the short 
space of some 190 small octavo pages the author gives a concise 
account of the chief facts in the anatomy and physiology of the 
Hive-Bee, as now established after the discoveries of older workers 
have been tried by the ordeal of modern methods of investigation. 
Except in the case of facts long ago accepted, the names of 
authorities for statements in the text are in all cases given, and 
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references are furnished to a bibliography at the end of the volume, 
containing the title? of the principal memoirs &c. which have boon 
consulted. We are sorry to find that the author has not thought 
fit even to mention Cheshire's treatise on 4 Boes and Bee-Keeping 9 
in his bibliography, although it is cortainly eutitled to rank as the 
modern English classical work on the subject. The book is illus¬ 
trated with a number of figures, most of which Mr. Cowan states 
in his preface have been drawn for the purpose, while his indebted¬ 
ness for others is dul> acknowledged. Mr. Cowan’s terminology is 
at times a little shaky : it is unfortunate llmt his definition of the 
word 44 inosculation 99 (p. 58) should allow the reader to infer that a 
muscle is a 41 vessel; ” and until we road this book we had never 
heard of vaaa dijfe rentia, nor did we know that 44 Samenltster ” was 
the German equivalent. The book is oertain to be of much use to 
the comparative entomologist as well as to the intelligent bee¬ 
keeper. E, E. A. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
GEOLOGICAL, SOCIETY. 

February 25, 1891.—Dr. A. Geikie, F.R.8., 

President, in the Chair. 

The following communication was read;— 

44 On a Labyrinthodont Skull from the Kilkenny Coal-Measures/' 
By R. Lydekker, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 

The Author describes a skull from Jarrow Collier)’, which he 
refers to lchihyerpetum , and names /. hibermeum^ giving reasons 
for its specific distinctness from /. (Erpatocephalue) rugosum, Huxley. 
He compares it with allied forms, and believes that, it is a member 
of the group Brachyopina of Miall, and if so that we have a number 
of forms belonging to a type which is unknown above the base of 
the Permian in Europe, but which survived to later times in the 
Indian, Australian, and Ethiopian regions. 

March 11, 1891—Dr. A. Geikie, F.R.8., 

President, in the Chair. 

The following communication was read;— 

44 The Tudor Specimen of Bozoon” By J. W. Gregory, Esq.. 
F.G.S., F.Z.8, ^ 

After oareful examination of all the slides and figures, and after 
consideration of Sir W. Dawson’s interpretation, the Author is 
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absolutely unable to recognise in the specimen any trace of the 
“ proper wall," “ canals," or ♦* stolon passages ” which are claimed 
to occur in Eozoon , or any reasons for rogarding the calcite bands as 
the u intermediate skeleton" of a forominifer, There are points in 
Sir W. Dawson’s figure which might pass as “ stolon passages," but 
they appear very different in a photograph, and the specimen agrees 
with the latter. 

The Author, however, gives reasons for concluding that the case 
against the organic origin of the Tudor specimen does not rest on 
negative evidence alone ; for though the rook is much contorted, the 
twin lameliaB and cleavage-planes of the calcite are not bent; and 
the fact that the crystalline bands cut across the bedding-planes 
further shows their secondary origin. 

The rock in which the specimen was found is not “ Dower 
Laurentian," and is included by Messrs. Selwyn and Vennor in the 
Huronian. 


MI8CELLAN EOUS. 

On Professor Jeffrey Bell's "Notes on Nomenclature of British 
Starfisheswith remarks on some Recent Crinoidea. By the 
ltev. Canon A. M. Nokmat*. 

The critioal revision of names suggested by Prof. Jeffrey Bell 
(Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for Dec. and Feb. last) seems intended for 
friendly criticism, as he himself assures me it was ; and I therefore 
send the following items for the consideration of himself uud 
others. 

These notes, moreover, are partly corrective of my own use, as well 
as of that of others. Unfortunately in the preparation of my list, 
‘Museum Norruunianum, I. Echinoderraata,* I made the mistake of 
employing certain names as used by recent authors, instead of going 
into the matter again and seeing whether there were just grounds 
for changing nomenclature I had previously after mature considera¬ 
tion adopted. 


Cribrella versus Henricia. 

When Sladen wrote “Genus Cribrella (Agassiz), Forbes," ho 
thereby intended, I take it, to express a truth, namely that Agassiz 
first used the name, that ForbcB more accurately defined the genus, 
and that he employs it in Forbes's sense. 

Professor Bell says that Forbes in using Chnhrella (or Cribella) 
“ perpetrated a robbery, which is now only (after half a century 1) 
revealed to the world, which has been taught to revere his name. 
.... He thought perhaps that he was justified, when he had 
placed the species in Nardo’s genus Linekia (Mem. Wern. Soc. viii. 
p. 120) in 1830, and discovered his error and the fact that Cribrella 
was a synonym for that name a little later." The implication is 
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that Forbes found he had made a mistake in placing the species in 
Untkia, and therefore stole Cribrella . But Forbes distinctly gave 
the reasons for the change. “ The name Linkia given it by Nardo 
must be rejected on account of a genus of plants having boon so 
named previously ; therefore I have adopted Professor Agassiz's 
proposed appellation ” *. Moreover, Agassiz was probably cognizant 
at the time of what Forbes was doing, and most certainly approved, 
for he wrote shortly afterwards of Forbes’s work, “ II circonscrit 
d’une maniere plus rigoureuse roes genres Uranter ot Cribrella ” +. 
So much in defence of one whose “ name ” 1 still “ rovere.” 

But should Cribrella , as redefined by Forbes, or Henricia , Gray, 
be used ? J/enricia was published Nov. 1, 1840, Cribrella , Forbes, 
Dec. 1, 1840. The part of Forbes which contains the description 
of Cribrella contained pages 07-144, and considering the raauy 
woodcuts and the way in which that work was brought out must 
have been printed mauy months before Gray's pa]>er. Under these 
circumstances I retain the opinion 1 held in 1865 that Cribrella 
should bo used ; but if others adopt a different course, they oannot 
be gainsaid. If there is a doubt in law, there can be none in 
justice, in using Cribrella , and is it not better “ quiota non 
moveri." 


1. Date of Dr. Gray s Synopsis.* 

1 cannot understand how it happened that in my 1865 paper 1 
quoted this as 1841 instead of 1840. Others havo no doubt copied 
the wrong date from me. 

2. Hippasteria phrygiana or Goniaster phrygianus. 

In establishing the genus Goniaster Agassiz placed four species in 
it:—1. Asterias reticulata, Linn.; 2. A . equestris, Lirrn4; 3. A. 
nodosa , Linn.; 4. A , tessellata , Lamarck. 

Gray took all these species out of Goniaster and placed them in 
genera as follows :— 1 . Pentateros reticulatus ; 2. Hippasteria 
equestris; 3. Pentaceros nodosa (sic); 4. Anthenia tessellata (the 
type of Lamarck). 

What then became of Goniaster ? Gray placed in it the forms 
which Lamarck had erroneously considered to be varieties of A . 
tessellata , but left out the typo, which of course Agassiz had in 
mind. Still more extraordinary, he made his Goniaster exactly 
oonterminous with the genus Pentagonaster of Linck, which name he 
does not here omploy; but his very next genus is Pentagonaster , 
Gray, and contains a single species, P. pulchdlus , Gray, of which 
species Linck knew nothing. 

* Forbes, ‘ British Starfishes/ p. 101. Vide also ° Linckia * in 
Agassiz’s 4 Nomenclator Zoologicus f both under u Echinoderomfca ” and 
in “ Index universalis,” 

t Agassiz, Monog. d’Kchinod. viv, et foss. liv. 2 (1844), p. 4. 

j Agassiz undoubtedly by this name reform! to the Asterias phrygiana, 
Porelius. 
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Thus the Goniaster of Gray is in no sense the Goniaster of 
Agassiz, and the species he put into it appear in Bladen’s ‘Chal¬ 
lenger ’ Keport under the names Pentagonaster semilunatus , Linck 
(an indofeusihle specific name), «Ocw tester cuspuiatus, Gray*; at 
p. it is stated that Pentagonaster (Goniaster , Gray) regularis 
“ should be ” discarded; and Goniaster Sfba> is discarded, being 
nowhere referred to +. 

And what has become of the unfortunate Goniaster in the most 
recent writers? It finds a place in Perrier thus:— 

“XXVIII. Genre. Ooniastkk, sens. nov. 

“ Goniaster obtusangulus, Lamarck, Ocean lndion(?).” 

Here is a new genus Goniaster, Perrier, and in no sense whatever is 
it Goniaster, Agassiz. Bladen follows Perrier. 

By the laws of nomenclature Goniaster must be retained so as 
to include at least one of the species which Agassiz placed in it. 
Which, then, of Gray’s three genera—for we must go back to that 
time—must be made a synonym of the earlier genus. Luckily there 
can be no doubt upon the question. On the very same day , l)ec. 1, 
1840, on which the second part of Gray's paper, which contained 
the genera in question, w r as published, appeared also Goniaster in 
pt. 3 of Forbes’s work, containing one and one only of Agassiz’s 
species in it; and the synon) my thus becomes Goniaster, Agassiz, «* 
Hippasteria , Gray. The second species which Forbes had placed in 
the genus became removable that same day, to l>e put into the 
genus Porania established by Gray. My own description of Goni¬ 
aster in 1805 was advisedly drawn up to restrict its application to 
this one species, Goniasterphrygianus(PKYo\\\\s)*x Goniaster equestris, 
Agassiz. I at that time carefully weighed all the circumstances 
connected with the nomenclature. 

Agassiz would no doubt have preferred that his name should be 
used with his first species as the type, for in recording a list of 
Gray's genoraj, without further observation, he gives them thus;— 

“ Pentaceros , Link, Gr. ( Goniaster , Ag .); Antkenia, Gr,; Hippas¬ 
teria, Gr.; Goniaster, Ag. (Gr,).” 

This clearly indicated that he regarded Pmtaceros as bis Goni¬ 
aster, that Gray might do what he liked about Anthenia and Hippas- 
teria , but that Goniaster, Gr., was not Ms Goniaster . However, 
wc must take facts as they are and as they rest on Forbes’s action. 

3. Use of the Generic Name Palmipes. 

Professor Jeffrey Bell can scarcely have weighed the word Ansero- 
poda, Nardo, or he could not have suggested that it should take 
the place of Palmipes , It is the very olimax of barbarity, a monster 

* Gray writes cuspidal#, and quotes Liuck at using cuspidate*; but 
Linck’s word was cuspida lis. 

t The Goniodiscus Seine, M. & T., is another thing. 

] Mon. d’Echin. llv. ii. p, 8. 
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with a head of Latin, a tail of Greek, and the whole a plural form! 
Agassi* knew well what he was about when he rejected it and 
applied Palmipes to the genus *. Professor Jeffrey Bell calls atten¬ 
tion to the loose way in which Palmipes is employed by Linck; and 
of course authors can use their judgment in writing either Palmipes , 
Linck, Palmipes (Linck), Agass., or Palmipes , Agass.; for although 
Agassis gave Linck the credit of the genus, the last of these is quite 
correct according to the direction iu Brit. Assoc. Buies :— 14 Names 
used by previous [t. e. prso-Linnaean] authors may often be applied 
with propriety to modern genera, yet in such cases they acquire a 
now meaning, and should be quoted on the authority of the first 
person who used them in this secondary sense ” 

5. Date 0 /Coolasterias. 

Bladen's reference is quite correct nnd intelligible to me—“ Verrill, 
Trans, Conn. Acad. Arts and Soi. 1871 (1867).” 1 take it that 

Dr. Gray’s copy in Brit. Mub. bearing date 1809 is only a part of 
the reissue. M y own copy of “ Notos on the Iiadiata m the Museum of 
Yale College &c.” is paged 247 to 611, and has ten plates; the several 
sheets are all dated, the last being 44 March 1871,” and the first page 
(247) contains the description of Coelasterias , above which is 44 Bead 
Jan. 16th, 1867,” and at tho bottom of the page '‘Trans. Connec¬ 
ticut Acad. vol. i. February 1867.” 1 may add that the work as 
far as p. 502 bears date “ March 1869,” and this perhaps represents 
the portion in B. M. Library. 

6. Lophaster furcifrr. 

Bladen's date, Chataster borealis , 1844, seems quite correct; at 
least, he has the author's own statement of date, 41 May 1844,” to 
rely upon; and Dubcn withdrew the specific MS. name 44 borealis ” 
and substituted for it Solaster fureijer himself (vide Dub. & Kor. 
p. 245, note). 

7. Marginaster. 

Some naturalists of very high standing, e, g. G. 0. Bars, when 
they meet with a species manifestly generically distinct from allies 
prefer to allow a full general description to stand for both genus 
and species for a time in hope that other allied forms may be found 
which will more accurately show what should be regarded as generic 
and what as specific characters. I do not defend, I only state the 
custom $ but in such cases it is surely correct to refer to the descrip¬ 
tion, which was intended to be both generic and speoific. 

6. On the Presence of Rare Forms on the East Coast. 

1 presume that Prof. Bell is satisfied Dr. Sutherland's specimen 

* Vide Anseropoda in the NomenoL Zool. of Agassis both among EchL 
podermats and in General Index. 
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of Porania pulvilhs sent to the B. M. as “ from Roas-shire ” came 
from the east coast of that county ; the exact locality is desirable. 
There is every reason why Porania pul villus might bo expected on 
the east coast of our islands ; and the remarkable thing is that up 
to the present time I am as ignorant of its living on that aide of our 
islands as 1 was in 1865. On the west coast of Ross-shire I have 
taken the species myself, -the specimens recorded Brit. Assoc. Rep. 
1866, p„ i 66, having been dredged there. 

Palmipes placenta has recently been procured again in fcho Moray 
Firth bv Mr. Thomas Scott (‘ Eighth Annual Rep. Fishery Board 
of Scotland,* 1890. p. 332). 


Notes on Nomenclature of some Crinoidea. 

I take this opportunity of noticing certain points in connexion 
with the nomenclature of rcoent Crinoidea. 

Antedonid® versus Ooraatulidffi and Comatula). 

I am at a loss to understand how it is that Dr. P. H. Carpenter 
in his 4 Challenger ' Report and his many valuable papers on 
Crinoidea, though he employs the genus Antedon ( Qomatula\ 
constantly uses the term Comatula!. Lamarck wilfully gave the 
name Comatula to a genus which he was aware had previously been 
described by Fremonville. We do justice in restoring Antedon , and 
the sooner therefore the word Comatula is decently buried the 
better. 1 venture to express a hope that, this may be at last done. 
This can never be the case while the word is so improperly, as I 
venture to think, used in titles of papers such as the following; — 
“ Variations in the Forms of Cirri in certain Comatula); M “ Pre¬ 
liminary Report * Blake * Comatul©; ” “ Classification of the 
Comatuke; ” 44 Descriptions of now and little-known Comatul®; M 
“ Coraatul® of the Leydeu Museum; ” and the important “ Report 
on the 4 Challenger 9 Crinoidea , 99 which contains the description of 
Antedon and its allies, is called “ Part II. Comatul®,” and the 
family designated 44 Comatulidee.” Now in each of the above oases 
the correct word to have used would have been Antedonid®. When 
Comatula ceased to be used the family name fell with it aooording 
to the rule— 41 Families should be uniformly named by adding the 
termination ides to the name of the earliest known or most typically 
characterized genus in thorn.” In accordance with this rule, when 
in 1865 1 substituted Fremenville’s earlier name for that of 
Lamarck, I of couree dropped the term Comattilid®, and placed 
Antedon in a Fain. Antedonid®. 

Comaster versus Actinometra. 

Agassiz in 1835 instituted a genus Comaster for forms allied to 
Antedon in whieh 44 the arms are ramified instead of Being simply 
furcate,” and he gave as its type Comatula muttiradiat*, Lamtim* 



Miscellaneous. * $#7 

1st 1841 J. Muller formed the genus Actinometra, with OomcUula 
Solaris, Lamarck, as the type ; and having examined “ a spirit speci¬ 
men in the Paris Museum, which had been identified with the 
Comatula multiradiata of Lamarck,” he placed it in bis genus 
Aleeto (s&Antedon); on which Dr. Carpenter remarks “ his reference 
of it to Aleeto is difficult to understand.” Dujardin and Hupe 
removed Comatula multiradiata into the genus Actinometra* The 
Actinometra multiradiata as defined by Carpenter is considered by 
him to contain only a part of the forms included by Lamarck and 
by J. Mullor under the same specific name. Another part of their 
forms Carpenter has named Actinometra Peronii * ; and in the paper 
in which this last species is described we road: “ A remarkable speci¬ 
men in the Bonn Museum was referred to the same type (i. e. C. 
multiradiata) by Goldfuss (‘Petrefacfca Germanise,' L, Dussoldorf, 
1820-35, p. 202), who afterwards dissected it. This, however, may 
be left out of consideration altogether, as no example presenting 
such very remarkable peculiarities + as were described by Goldfuss 
has been met with during the last fifty years, and his typo is now 
generally known by the name Comaster.'' But this Comaster of 
Goldfuss is not Comaster , Agassiz. Comaster multiradiotas (Lamarck) 
is Agassiz's type, and under his genus fall all such species as are 
congeneric with that species. In other words, Comaster is synony¬ 
mous with Actinometra , J. Muller, and takes precedence of it +. I 
can soe no way out of this. To uso Dr. Carpenter’s own words— 
“ Oomaster , Ag., is by no means the same as Comaster , Goldf.” (“ On 
the Genus Solenocrinus Joum. Linn. Soc. vol. xv. 1880, p. 188). 
If there is such a form as was described by Goldfuss, which several 
authors have doubted, it will require the invention of a now generic 
name, which I would suggest might well be Goldfussia , while 
Comaster must undoubtedly supersodo Actinometra. 


Additional Notes on the Mollusk Lepton as a Commensal , and on 
the Crustacean Genus Bathynectes. By the Rev. Canon A. M. 
Norman. 

Curiously enough, when consulting one of Stimpson's papers last 
night in reference to some N orth-Paciflc Crustacea, I came across 
the following passage, which indicates a third instance of commen¬ 
salism of the genera Lepton and Qehia. 

* 4 The Comatul® of the Leyden Museum/ p. 214. 
f GoldfiWs characters are given by Carpenter in his paper “On the 
Genus Actinometra Joum. Linn. Soc. vol. xiii. 1877, p. 465. 

X A reference to what Carpenter summarizes on the subject (Trans. 
Linn. Soc. eer. 2, Zool vol. it. 1879, p. 0) will show what a mess J. 
Muller made of the nomenclature. No doubt Comaster (or, a s he calls it, 
Actinometra) as defined by Carpenter will be hereafter divided. When 
that division takes place, Actmometra would be resuscitated for his 
“Group 1. solaria,” and Comaster retained for his “GroupS* typioaj* 
each genus then would include its own type. 
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In his note* on Gebia pugettensis, Dana, Btimpson writes 

44 A curious parasitic bivalve, apparently new, both in genus and 
species, is frequently found adhering by its byssua to the inner 
surface of the abdomen of this crustacean. It approximates in 
character to the genus Lepton . Gebia pugettenm is found on tho 
whole coast from Puget Sound to Monterey. It excavates its sub¬ 
terranean chambers in the sand and mud of beaches, near low-water 
mark, preferring that which is more or less indurated.” (Stimpson, 
“Crustacea and Echinodermata of the Paciflo Shores of North 
America/’ Journ. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. vol. vi. (1857), p. 48 in 
separate copy.) 

Professor A. Milne-Edwards, on seeing my paper on Bathynectes 
in tho 4 Annals * of this month, has kindly sent mo a copy of some 
notes published by him in 1881, in which I find that he at that 
time synonymixed the genus Thrantten * with Bathynectes . I was 
unaware of the publication of this paper, which has also escaped the 
notice of 8. I. Smith and G. 0. Sara, who have since written on the 
genera; nor is any reference to it to be found in the 4 Zoological 
Record/ 

March 12, 1801 


Trochammina Bradyi, n. n. 

Attention has been called in ‘The Naturalist’ of Curabrae by Mr. 
Stabbing to the circumstance that the late Dr. Henry Brady, F.R.8., 
used the name Trochammina Robertsoni for two distinct species of 
Foraminifera. He first gave the uamo in 1876 to a delicate Carbon¬ 
iferous species with oblong test, bearing a remarkable though super¬ 
ficial resemblance to the Quinqueloouline Miholce. Eleven years 
later, in 4 A Synopsis of the British Recent Foraminifera/ he applied 
the same name to a living species not uncommon in deepish water 
on the west of Scotland, and known also from the south-west of 
Ireland. His accurate description shows that he had no intention 
to unite the fossil and recent forms. Tho latter are rather circular 
than oval, with the peripheral edge lobulate, and having the outer¬ 
most whorl composed of from four to six somewhat inflated segments* 
There is no resemblance to Quinquehculinoe. Sinoe, then, the name 
of the recent species must be changed, I would propose to oall it 
Trochammina Bradyi t gladly availing myself of the opportunity to 
pay this slight tribute of respect to my valued friend so recently 
lost. Davio Robretsok, 

Fern Bank, C mibrae, 

Feb. 25,1891. 


* A. Milne-Ed wards, u Observations sur le genre TkrmmUs (Bov.) f ’ 

S oil de la Soc. Philom. de Paris, Stance du 19 mars, 1881). Mitee- 
wards throughout the paper per lapium calls Bovallhts’* genus Tkr«* 
nitte$ instead of Thramtcs 
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XLL— British Fossil Crmolds. —V. Botryocrinus, Wenlock 
Limestone . By F. A. Bather, M.A., F.G.S. 

[Plate XIII.] 

History of Opinion. 

The genus Botryocrinus was founded in 1878 by N. P. 
Angelin to include certain fossils from Follingbo in Gotland. 
The name, derived from fiorpu?, a bunch of grapes, appears 
to have been suggested by the peculiar branching of the arms 
in the specimens known to Angelin (see 1 Annals/ ser. 6, 
vol. v. pi, xv. fig. 9, illustrating Brit. Foss. Crin., II.). 

On p. 24 of Angelin’s 4 iconographia Crinoideorum ’ is the 
following diagnosis:—“Corpus elongatum, dendroideum, 
corymbosum. Calyx parvus, cyathoideus. Basalia quinque 
alia, penta£dra. rarabasalia quinque hexa^dra. Radialia 
tria in unaquaqne serie; primaria maxima, hepta$dra, lata, 
Anale singulum clypeiforrae, Interradiale singulum, rhom- 
beura, anale, radiale primarium et parabas&lia duo tangens. 
Brachia bidigitifera; digiti ramuscufos alternautes, multifidos 
emittunt. Tubus vehtralis crassus,' curvus, apice obtuso. 
Columna artioulis tenuissimis, creberrimis.” 

This may be translated as follows into English and into 
modern terminology:— 

Ann . & Mag . N. Hist . Ser. 6. Vol . vii. 


27 
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Crown elongate, tree-like, clustered* 

Dorsal cup small, bowl-shaped. 

IB. 5, high, pentagonal. 

B. 5, hexagonal. 

R. wide, heptagonal. 

C. 2 in each ray, smaller than R. 

x shield-shaped *. 

R' rhomboidal, touching R. and 2 BB. 

Main arms 10, bearing alternating much branching 
armlets. 

Ventral tube stout, curved, with blunt apex. 

Stem-ossicles very fine and very numerous. 

Of this genus Angelin described two species, 5. ramos - 
issimm and 1L coraltum, and these are the only ones hitherto 
described. But a recent examination of the type specimens 
and of others inclines me to believe that all these belong to 
the same species; that species will bear the name B, ramos - 
issimus . 

There was, however, another species described by Angelin 
and referred by him to another new genus under the name of 
Sicyocrinus cucurbitacem. The diagnosis of this genus on 
p. 23 of the ‘ Iconographin ’ is as follows :— u Corpus corym- 
bosum. Calyx cyathoideus. Basalia quinque, subaequalia. 
Parabasalia quinoue, hexaedia, una cum interradiali parvo, 
rliomboideo. Raaialia 4x 5 : primaria quinque majora lunu- 
lata. Anale secundum maximum. Analia superiora tubum 
ventralem conficiunt. Brachia quinque, articulis longiusculis, 
inaequaliter dichotoraa. Columna quinquangularis ex arti- 
culis latioribus et angustioribus constat, foramine centrali.” 
Which being interpreted is :— 

Crown clustered. 

Dorsal cup bowl-shaped. 

IB. 5, subequal. 

B. 5, hexagonal. 

R. lunulate. 

C. 3 in each ray, smaller than R. 

a very large. 

R ; small, rhomboidal. 

Main arms 5, with rather long ossicles, unequally dichoto¬ 
mous. 

The upper anala form a ventral tube. 

Stem pentagonal; ossicles alternately wider and narrower, 
with an axial canal. 

The points added to this in the specific diagnosis, p. 24, are 

* The symbol a will, for its greater convenience, be used In future as 
equivalent to X of previous papers. 
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as follows:—R. broad and short; C. long and slender, x 
larger than R.; remaining anal plates united into a stout 
proboscidiforra tube curved at its apex. 

Now a comparison of these diagnoses shows that the only 
point of any importance in which Sicyocrtnus differs from 
Botryocrinus is tue branching of the arms. A comparison of 
the figures shows one other point of difference, viz. the con¬ 
crescence of the descending curved apex of the ventral tube 
with the ascending portion of the tube. That these were the 
only characters that could distinguish Sicyocrtnus from 
Botryocrinus was recognized in 1879 by Messrs. Wachsmuth 
and Springer *, and they, rightly regarding them as of small 
moment, made Sicuocrmus a subgenus of Botryocrinus. It is 
unnecessary to allude further to the descriptions of these 
genera drawn up by Messrs. Wachsmuth ana Springer, for, 
since they were founded on drawings not of the most reliable 
character, they could not fail to contain Borne mistakes. A 
recent examination of several specimens of Sicyocrtnus in the 
State Museum at Stockholm, including the types, has con¬ 
vinced me that 8. cucurbitaceus and B . ramosimmus must be 
considered as belonging to the same genus. This is not the 
place in which to aiscuBs the matter fully; but it may be 
mentioned that the arms of 8. cucurbitaceus are in fact essen¬ 
tially the same as those of B. ramosissimus, while the ventral 
tube is really far less different than would appear from 
Angelin’s figures. I hope to prove these statements in 
another paper. 

As the description of Sioyocrinm in the i Iconographia 1 
occurs a few lines before that of Botryocrinus, an advocate of 
strict priority might think that Sicyocrinm should stand as 
the genus. But Wachsmuth and Springer acted wisely in 
choosing the more normal Botrx/ocrinus as the main genus, 
and, as events have shown, with perfect justice, for the 
characters formerly supposed to differentiate Sicyocrtnus do 
not really exist. 

The transference to the genus Botryocrinus of the species 
B. cucurbitaceus, and the reference to it of certain undescribed 
British species, one of which has long been known to collectors 
of Dudley Crinoids, as well as new facts acquired in a recent 
examination of the Swedish specimens; all these things neces¬ 
sitate the framing of a new diagnosis and the publication of a 
more complete and accurate description. 


W. & S. Kev. I. (W), Proc. 1879, p. 8&>. 
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Generic Diagnosis. 

Cup cyathiform, with plates of medium thickness. IB. 5, 
B. 5, R. .5. Arms with two main branches, bearing armlets 
or pinnules. R f small, oblong or rhomboid, between post, B. 
ana r. post. B. below and x and r, post. R. above, x nearly 
same shape as radials. Ventral sac to jj length of arms, 
composed of primitively hexagonal plates. Stem round or sub¬ 
pentagonal, with small pentagonal axial canal and with radial 
sutures occasionally obscured. 

Desciuition of the Genus. 

The species vary greatly in general appearance. 

Dorsal car) cyathiform. 

Infrabasals 5; pentagonal; forming a very slight angle 
with stetji • sometimes a little rounded. 

Basals 6 ; 3 hexagonal, posterior and right posterior hepta- 
gonal: sometimes slightly protuberant. 

Radials 5; of normal outline, articular facet occupies from 
\ to § width; the axial canal may or may not be separated 
from the ventral groove by stereom *, The radials are more 
or less rounded and project from the cup, which thus acquires 
a roughly quinquolobato section. 

Arms vary much in length and appearance, but are never 
very cumbrous. The armlets or pinnules of the various 
species, though supeificially very different from one another, 
are closely connected in structure and arrangement. Axial 
canal for the most paifc distinct. Covering-plates small, and 
often irregular and extending over a large part of the ventral 
surface of the arm. 

Costals from 1 to 6 in each ray, the extreme numbers being 
exceptional. 

Anal structures :—Radianal (R*) a small oblong or rhom¬ 
boid, rests on sloping sides of the posterior and right poste¬ 
rior basals, with its upper margins abutting on the right 
posterior radial and the anal x. 

Anal x or Biachianal an irregular heptagon ; its base, which 
is more or less horizontal, truncates the upper angle of the 
posterior basal j the left side is bounded by the left posterior 
radial, the right by the radianal and right posterior radial; 
above it supports in the middle, on a slightly curved surface, 
a wide plate, and on cither side smaller plates. 

* Stereom, any hard calcareous tissue forming skeletal structures in 
Metazoa Invertebrata and in Protozoa. * Nature/ xkii. p. 846, Feb. 1$, 
1801. 
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The arrangement of the lower plates of the ventral sac 
varies in species and slightly even in individuals. The Ventral 
Sac consists of an unascertained number of longitudinal rows 
of plates, the lateral edges of which plates are folded as in 
Thenarocrinus ; there is, however, a median posterior region 
in which the plates aie much less or not at all folded; at the 
distal end of the sac also the folding lessens or disappears, 
and this end is often bent round on itself in a posterior 
direction. In some cases the foldings are broad, in others 
tine and deep; in the latter case the appearance of slits is 
produced, but slits do not exist. 

The Teymen apparently consists of a large number of small 
plates continuous with the covering-plates of the arms; but 
the actual arrangement of the ventral surface is yet unknown. 

The Stem , rarely long, is sometimes almost stumpy. 
Distally it may be round, but proximally a pentagonal shape 
is usually discernible. The lumen is pentagonal. Radial 
sutuios were piobably present in the young at least of all 
species, but they cannot always be traced in the fossils. 

The ossicles arc low and have radiating stria* on the arti¬ 
cular surface. 

There weie ladicular cirri, but no cirri on tho stem itself. 

Species of the Genus. 

The species hitherto knowm are :— 

Botryocrinua ramosiastmus, Angelin; 1878, Iconographia, 
p. 24. Syn. B. corallum , Ang. ibid. Op. cit. tab. xv. 
IF. 9, 9 a, tab. xx. f. 8, tab. xxiii. ff. 14, 15, 16, 16 a, 
tub. xxiv. f. 4. Silurian,/( = Aymestry ?), Gotland. 

Botryocrinua cucurbit aceus ) Ang., sp., 1878. olim Sicyocrinus. 
Iconographia, pp. 23, 24, tab. iv, t. 9, tab. xvi. f. 5. 
8. Lovtfn, inH. Trautschold, “ Ueber Crinoideen, Zu- 
Bktze undBerichtigungen,” Bull. Soc. Imp. Nat. Mosc, 
lvii. pp. 140-145, Moscow, 1882. Silurian, o (=*Wen- 
lock shale), Gotland. 

Neither of these have yet been found in England; in their 
stead are three species not yet described, for which 1 propose 
the names Botryocrinus ramoaus , B , decadactylus , ana 5, 
pinnulatus. 
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Botryocrinus ramosu8> sp. n. 

(PL XIII. figs. 1-4.) 

This species is founded on a single specimen in the British 
Museum [57217], formerly in the collection of the late Mr. 
John Gray of Hagley, which comes from the Upper Wenlook 
Limestone of Dudley. The specimen is a crown lying in 
matrix and unfortunately imperfect at either end. Hitherto 
1 have referred it by turns to B. ramosisstmus and B. corallum, 
but examination of the Swedish specimens has brought to 
light differences that appear to warrant its distinction as a 
separate species. 


Specific Diagnosis. 

Cup rather broad at base; plates slightly rounded. Arti¬ 
cular facet occupies greater part of width of radial. Costals 
3 or 4 to a ray. Arms about six times length of cup ; give 
off small armlets at irregular intervals; axillftries rather 
nodose ; arm-ossicles with rounded backs, slightly moniliform, 
height: width :: 5 : 8. Proximal median plate of sac almost 
full width of x , large and high. Ventral sac and stem 
unknown. 

The epithet ramosus , branched, while it suggests the 
resemblance of this species to B . ramosissimus, indicates that 
the branching of the armlets is not quite so pronounced. 

Desceiption of Specimen. 

Dorsal cup .—Since this is broken in the lower part, espec¬ 
ially on the posterior side, its exact proportions cannot be 
accurately determined. It must, however, have closely 
resembled that of 5. ramosissimus , and we may estimate the 
measurements as:—Breadth at base 6 miliim.; breadth at 
summit 11*5 miliim.; height 10 miliim. 

Infrabasals presumably 5 and pentagonal; only the upper 
parts of the anterior ana left anterior are seen. 

Basals 5: only the left anterior is completely preserved; 
hcxa&on&l, height 5 miliim., width 4 miliim., with almost 

S arallel sides; it is rounded or, in other words, very slightly 
epressed at the angles. 

Kadiale t>; articular facet shallow and broad, occupying 
about width of plate; height, measured to lowest point on 
facet, 4 miliim.; width below. 5*1 miliim., width above, 5*4 
miliim. 

The Arms are of rough appearance, swaying from node to 
node ; their distal ends being lost, one can only estimate their 
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length as about 6 centim. Ossicles, both of main arms and 
armlets, slightly moniliform. 

Costals 4 to a ray, except in left anterior radius, where are 
only 3. Lower edge of first costal slightly curved to fit facet 
of radial; the remaining sutures are horizontal. The first 8 
costals are of about the same height, viz. 2*3 millim., and are 
4*5 millim. in greatest, 3*75 millim. in least width. The 
fourth costal is axillary and pentagonal, 4 millim. high and 
5 millim. in greatest width. 

The armlets are given off from the main arras, on alternate 
sides, either on successive ossicles, or usually on every Becond, 
occasionally on the third ossicle. The ossicles from which 
they are given off differ little from the axillarics of a dichoto¬ 
mous arm. The armlets are of very varying size; they have 
primary and sometimes secondary branches, but do not appear 
to branch quite as much as in B. ramosissirnus (PI. XIII. 
fig. 3). 

The ventral side of the arms is unknown. 

Anal structures :—Radianal is broken, but was apparently 
normal. 

Anal x or Brachianal 4’5 millim. high and 3*75 millim. 
wide. 

The ventral sac itself is not seen. The proximal median 
plate of the sac is apparently an irregular hexagon; it occupies 
nearly the entire width of the anal a?, so that, on its right side 
at all events (in this specimen), no smaller lateral plate rests 
on the anal x . Its height is 3 millim., its width below, 3*75 
millim. Above it is seen to support 3 small plates, and these 
are followed by others apparently alternating with them. 

This species is at ouce distinguished from B, decadactylus 
and B . pinnulatus by the presence of armlets, the irregular 
character of the arms, and the shape of the cup. It differs 
from B , cucurbttaceus in the thick low arm-ossicles. From 
B . ramomwnus, which it otherwise closely resembles, it 
differs in the beaded shape of the aim-ossicles, for those of 
the Swedish species have as a rule concave sides, and in the 



Botryocrinus decadactylus , sp. n. 

(PL XIIL figs. 5-15.) 

OyatAocrinu * (sp. 2) de & xdactytus , Salter, Catalogue of Cambrian and 
Silurian Foaaus &c», p. 123 (Cambridge, 1878). 

Cyathocrinut (sp. 8) g mndeomali s, Salter, op , tit , p. 124. 

This species is founded on a large number of specimens, of 
which the most important are as follows:— 
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In the British Museum : 

E 5611, young individual with stem ; formerly in the collec¬ 
tion of the late Mr* John Gray of Hagley. (PI. XIII. 
fig. 5.) 

E 1328, crown, seen from posterior, arms dissected away to 
expose ventral sac. (PI. XIII. fig. 6.) 

E 1419, crown and part of stem, seen from posterior; for¬ 
merly in the collection of the late Mr. J. Johnson of 
Dudley- (PI. XIII. fig. 15.) 

57225, three fragmentary specimens on a slab with Marsupio- 
crinus cctlatus and Oissocrinus goniodactylus ; 
formerly in the collection of Mr. J. Gray. (PL Alii, 
fig. 8.) 

E 5130, a small part of crown and of stem, showing surfaces 
of costals. (PI. XIII. figs. 10 and 11.) 

48191, a crown with extended arms, seen from anterior; 

formerly in the collection of the late Mr. 0. Ketley 
of Smethwick. (PL XIII. fig. 7.) 

E 1412, a complete specimen from root to crown, seen from 
anterior; on a slab with Desmidocrinus ; formerly 
in the collection of Mr. J. Johnson. (Figs. 5 
and 6, p. 408.) 

In the Woodwardian Museum, Cambridge: 
a/494, a specimen labelled by Salter Cyathocrinus deca - 
dactylus. (PL XIII. fig. 14.) 

a/495, a specimen labelled by Salter Cyathocrinus quin - 
decimalis. (PL XIIL fig. 13.) 

In Mason College Museum, Birmingham : 

149, a rather broken crown ; left posterior view. 

In the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
York: 

A worn specimen with 43 millim. of stem. 

In the collection of Charles Holcroft, Esq.: 

136, a beautiful specimen ; anterior view. (PL XIII. fig. 9.) 
349, also a good specimen; anterior view. (PI. XIII. fig. 12,) 

Again it is my pleasurable duty to thank Messrs. Holcroft 
and Platnauer ana Prof. Lapwortn for the loan of specimens, 
while I must also thank Dr. Henry Woodward, F.It.S., ana 
Prof. T. McKenny Hughes for allowing me to figure the 
fossils in the British and Woodwardian Museums respectively. 

The above specimens as well as the rest that I have seen 
are all said to come from Dudley, and their horizon appears 
to be the Upper Wenlock Limestone. 
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The proposed name of this species is one of those printed 
by Salter: although not a good name, and although no 
adequate description was given by Salter, yet I have adopted 
it simply so as not to burden nomenclature with a synonym. 
Salter did not profess to describe species in his Catalogue^ and 
all he said of Cyathocrinus decadactylus was il Ten single 
arms, unbranched, and with veiy large thick tentacles.” 
This applies to not a Binglc Cyathocrinus it is true, but it 
applies to nearly every species of every genus of the Decado- 
eiinidaj. Cyathocrinus quindtcimalis was said to have 
u Fifteen arms, like those of the last species, but with even 
thicker tentacles.” The specimen alluded to (PI. XIII. 
tig. 13) shows, however, that this number of arms was a 
misapprehension. The original specimens of both C . deca¬ 
dactylus and C . quindecimalis belong to the species of Botryo¬ 
crinus that 1 now proceed to diagnose. 

Specific Diagnosis. 

Cup elegant, rapidly widening above. R. projecting, with 
rather narrow facet. Arms about six times length ot cup, 
two-branched, with rather stout pinnules ; sutures alternate in 
direction, lhoxirnal median plate of sac wider than high. 
Ventral sac ridged, with plates, except at distal end, laterally 
folded; the distal end is almost straight. Stem slender; 
round or subpcntagonal. 

Description of Species. 

Dorsal cup of graceful appearance, owing to the concavo- 
convex curve of its sides. Average measurements, based on 
seven specimens, are:—Breadth at base 3*33 millim.; breadth 
at summit 8*36 millim.; height 6*5 millim. 

Infrabasals 5, pentagonal, forming a very slight angle with 
the column; sometimes smooth, sometimes slightly rounded 
or protuberant, and sometimes with a slight ridge along their 
proximal margin. Average measurements, based on seven 
specimens, are:—Height 1*91 millim.; greatest width 2*17 
millim. 

Basals ; 3 hexagonal and 2 heptagonal; occasionally show 
slight traces of axial folding*. Average measurements, 

* A very large number of Orinoids have the plates of the dorsal cup 
folded or ridged along certain definite lines at right angles to the edges of 
the plates, ouch folding is well seen in the genus Vasocrinu*, in Uisw- 
crinus (/oniodactylus, and in the ornate individuals of Marsumtes testu- 
dinanvs where it is often accompanied by smaller parallel ridges* 
Whether it be of any morphological importance we need not now inquire; 
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based on seven specimens;—Height 3*86 millim.; greatest 
width 3-7 millim. 

Kadials, 5, of normal shape ; project slightly from the cup, 
so that the articular facet, lying at right angles to the outer 
surface of the plate, is directed outwards; sometimes show 
traces of axial folding. Measurements, based on seven speci¬ 
mens ;—Height to bottom of facet 2*9 millim.; greatest 
width 4*21 millim. The facet occupies from less than £ to f 
of the width of the radial ; its average width as deduced from 
the same seven specimens is 2*26 millim. The articular 
surface is rarely exposed, and when visible is usually so worn 
that no drawing of it can be given: it appears, however, that 
the axial canal was not separated from the ventral groove by 
stereom, that a transverse ridge running at the level of the 
axial canal served as fulcrum, that outside this ridge there 
was a bevelled surface marked with slightly radiating rugo¬ 
sities, and that inside the ridge on either side of the groove 
was a depression for a muscle-attachment. Compare with 
articular surface of first costal (PI. XIII. fig. 10). On either 
side the facet the distal portions of the radial curve round it 
and bend inwards to meet the tegraen. 

Jrmsy about six times as long as the cup: each splits into 
two main branches, which bear pinnules, one on each ossicle 
on alternate sides ; of elegant appearance. The younger the 
individual the more marked is the axillary character of the 
ossicles of the main arm, which thus has an irregular zigzag 
appearance (PI. XIII. fig. 5); in older specimens the main 
arm is more straight and regular, but the sutures between its 
ossicles alternate markedly m direction. These differences of 
character may also to some extent be traced within a single 
arm, where the distal end corresponds to the younger, the 
proximal to the older stage. 

Costals usually 3 or 4 to a ray; rarely more, 136 Holcroft 
has 6 in one ray, very rarely less j usually all tire of the same 
width as the radial facet, but sometimes, as in 349 Holcroft, 
they taper distalwarda. The axillary of course always 
broadens out, The height of each costal is § its mdto, 
except in the axillary, where the two are equal. 

The pinnules do not begin their regular arrangement immed* 
iately after the bifurcation of the arms. The first diatichal 
never appears to bear a pinnule, but the first pinnule arises on 


in any case it seems advisable to have a definite term to express it. 
Since the main ridges or folds appear to follow the lines of the axial 
nerve-cords, I venture to speak of them as * axial * in direction, and to 
call the phenomenon generally w axial folding/ 
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the outer side of the second distichal. This first pinnule is 
usually stouter than the preceding ones, and is not seldom 
branched, in which case it should strictly oe called an armlet, 
e. g . a/495 Cambridge (PI. XIII. tig. 13) and 136 Holcroft. 
The ossicle next this axillary distichal, t. e . the third ossicle 
of the main branch, does not as a rule bear a pinnule, and 
then the second pinnule arises on the inner side of the fourth 
ossicle. After this the pinnules follow regularly on the alter** 
nate sides of each successive ossicle. Variations from this 
normal plan may occur; thus in E 1419 B. M. the first 
pinnule of the left-hand branch of the right posterior arm 
springs from the outer side of the third distichal. 

The pinnules in ordinary specimens are about 9 millim. 
long, but usually appear shorter owing to loss of the distal 
ossicles. They have rounded backs, with a width of about 
*9 millim., gradually tapering. They are somewhat com* 

? ressod laterally, so that the depth is greater than the width. 

'heir ossicles aie half again as long as wide. Considerable 
variations, however, occur ; thus pinnules of ordinary thick¬ 
ness may attain a length of 14 millim.; others, more thick, 
are from 17 to 20 millim. long (e. g. 149 Mason Coll.). In 
some specimens where the pinnules lie rather closely together 
they are flattened on the siae and have almost the square look 
of an Encrinus pinnule (PL XIII. fig. 14). The pinnule 
ossicles have sometimes a slight ridge at either end (e. g . 
349 Holcroft). 

The covering-plates of both arms and pinnules axe very 
small; they appear to have been shield-shaped, from three to 
four on each side of an ossicle, alternating in the middle with 
those ot the other side (PL XIII. figs. 8 and 9). 

Anal etructures : —Badianal small, four-sided, and often 
rectangular; does not differ from that of other species of the 
genus. The following are some measurements :— in E 1828 
from x to r. post. B. 1-76 millim. and from r. post. B. to post. 
B. 1*4 millim. ; in E 5130 the corresponding measurements 
are 2*1 millim. and 1*9 millim. ; in E 1419 they are both 1*2 
millim. 

The Anal a? (or Brachianal) has an average height and 
width of 3 millim., being rather smaller every way than a 
radial. It is somewhat rounded. On its upper margin it 
supports three plates, a large middle plate and a smaller one 
on either side partly resting on the adjacent radials (fig. 1, 
p. 408). 

This middle plate, which corresponds with that spoken of 
as the second brachianal in Paper III. on Then^romnu$ } is 
shaped like the anal a?, but is half again as wide as high. 
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Like it supports three smaller plates, and from them spring 
three longitudinal series of plates. 

The ventral sac is rarely exposed, but has been laid bare 
by dissecting away part of the arms in E 1328 B. M. 
(PL XIII. fig. 6). It is straight and its length in this speci¬ 
men is 29 millim., i. e . about £ length of arms. It is com¬ 
posed of an unknown number of longitudinal rows of ossicles, 
of which rows five can be traced down to the anal ,r. The 
ossicles are primitively of hexagonal shape, but for the most 
part are folded on the lateral margins: in the median dorsal 
region this lateral folding is as a rule slight, but in the other 
rows it is strongly marked, and the appearance produced is 
exactly that of Thenarocrinus, but on a much smaller scale. 
This minuteness renders it very hard to see that the folds are 
not slits; the appearance is most deceptive (PL Xlll. fig. 7). 
The height of these folded plates is about -8 millim., their 
width about 2 millim. Distally the sac tapers gradually to 
a rounded point, the plates lose their folding and resume the 
regular hexagonal outline. The exact position of the anal 
aperture is not shown by any of the specimens examined; 
certainly no trace of it can be seen in the proximal region of 
the sac. 

The Stem is longer and more slender than in other known 
species of the genus. In E 1412, whore it is completely 
preserved, the measurements are:—Length 113 milliru., 
diameter about 2*5 millim.; the length of the crown is 39 
millim. In the young specimen E 5611 (PL XIII. fig. 5) 
67 millim. are preserved, and the length of the crown is 23 
millim. The usual diameter in mature specimens is 3 millim. 
The section is round, or, in the proximal region, obscurely 
pentagonal. In the proximal part of the stem the ossicles 
alternate in diameter, and close to the crown the wider ossicles 
are also Blightly higher than the others; lower down both are 
of the same height; in the distal region all the ossicles are of 
equal diameter and equal height, and the height is rather less 
than in the proximal region. The height of the ossicles in 
the proximal half of the stem is usually a little less than *5 
millim. In E 6611 (PL XIII. fig. 6) tne stem has been bent 
sharply into three unequal portions; in the proximal portion 
17 ohsicIcs go to 6 millim., in the middle portion 13 ossicles, 
in the distal portion 16. The sutures are finely crenelate, 
indicating the presence of radiating striee on the articular 
surfaces. The lumen is pentagonal, with angles radial in 
position; in the stem-section of E 5130, which is 2*5 millim. 
iti diameter, it has a diameter of *7 millim. (PL XIII* fig. 11)* 
There are five radial longitudinal sutures passing out from 
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the angles of the lumen. In the proximal region of the stem 
these sutures do not reach to the exterior and are not always 
easy to distinguish in section. They arc always very obvious 
in the distal region, and arc for example clearly seen on tlio 
exterior in E 1412 and E 5611. In K 1412 the sutures can 
be tiaced externally to a distance of 70*5 rnillim. from the 
distal end, i, e. for about $ the length of the stem. In the 
middle region of the stem the radial sutures are straight, and 
cut the horizontal sutures at right angles, thus dividing each 
ossicle into five equal and symmetrical pentameres. But 
distalwards a change gradually takes place : the radial sutures 
are no longer straight but zigzag; the pentameres are bent 
upwards on one side, downwards on the other ; thus the penta¬ 
meres of each ossicle do not exactly register, but partly overlap 
so as to abut laterally against pentameres of the adjacent 
ossicles. This semi-alternating disposition of the ossicles is 
clearly seen both in E 5G11 (Pi. XIII. fig. 5) and in E 1412 
(fig. 5, p. 408). 

The llool is preserved in E 1412 (fig. 6, p. 408). It there 
occupies about G rnillim. of the distal end of the stem ; three 
ciiri are seen issuing from one of the radial sutures, and one of 
them bifurcates once. The longest cirrus is 9'5 rnillim. long, 
has a diameter of *9 rnillim., and is composed of 12 ossicles. 

This species resembles B. pinnulatus m the shape of its cup 
and in its pinnulate arms, and in these points it differs from 
B. rainosus, B. ramostssimus , and B. cucurbitaceus. From /?. 
pinnulatm it differs in the lesser length of the arms, the alter¬ 
nation of the sutures between the main arm-ossicles, the 
greater stoutness of the pinnules, and the more strongly 
marked ridges of the ventral sac. 

Before leaving this species it is necessary to justify the 
rejection of Salter's supposed species, Cyathocrinus quinaecim - 
alls. The specimen a/495 in the Woodwardian Museum, to 
which this name was attached, is figured on PI. XIII. fig. 13. 
A mere inspection of this figure will show that it lias not 
“ fifteen arms/' while a comparison of it with fig. 14, which 
represents one of the sjiecimens labelled by Salter Crntho - 
ertnus decadactylus , will show that it has not u thicker 
tentacles,” The orientation of this specimen is uncertain; 
the cup is much broken and its plates indistinct; portions of 
four rays are visible. So far as can be seen these rays bifur¬ 
cate on the third or fourth costal, and give off pinnules just 
as described above. But taking the second ray from the left 
of the specimen, and directing attention to its right branch, a 
peculiar pinnule is seen to arise on the outer side of the second 
brachial. The peculiarity of this pinnule is that it bifurcates 
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after its first ossicle, and this is absolutely the only character 
that could give rise to the idea that this specimen had fifteen 
arms. But this is not so rare nor even so peculiar a structure 
as to warrant the separation of those specimens in which it is 
found. In 136 Holcroft, for instance, an extremely normal 
specimen of B. decadoctylus , the lowest pinnule of the left 
branch of the arm on the right is seen to bifurcate on the 
second ossicle. This pinnule is, not only in this species of 
Botryocrinus , but in very many pinnulatc crinoids, stouter 
than the succeeding pinnules ; its bifurcation is merely an 
instance of reversion to the armlet stage, and is a very natural 
occurrence in the earliest known pinnulate form among the 
Fistulata. A far stronger case of irregular branching is seen 
in the specimen which, in default of a better, must be taken 
as the type of our next species ; and yet i have little doubt 
that even this is but an individual abnormality of no specific 
value. 


Botryocrinus pinnulatus^ sp. n. 

(PL XIII. fig. 16.) 

This species is founded on a single specimen in the Dudley 
Museum. It is a crown seen from the posterior, with the 
extreme distal ends of the arras broken off, and with five 
stem-ossicles attached. 

For the loan of this specimen I am indebted to Mr. William 
Madeley, the Secretary of the Dudley and Midland Geological 
Society. No locality is recorded, but from the character of the 
matrix, which is a soft yellowish shale, Mr. Madeley thinks 
that it probably came from the shale between the two Wen** 
lock limestones at the Wren’s Nest, Dudley. 

This individual shows in the branching of its arms certain 
abnormalities that might conceivably be regarded by some as 
specific characters. I prefer, however, to regard them as 
unessential, and to distinguish the species by characters less 
obvious but of more permanent value. 

Specific Diagnosis. 

Dorsal cup shows slight axial folding; B. project. Arms 
between seven and eight times length of cup; sutures between 
brachials almost parallel; pinnules long and fine. Ventral 
sac very slightly ridged; its proximal median plate wider 
than high. 

The trivial name pinnulatu* is given because the pinnules 
are more completely differentiated than m any other species 
ot the genus. 
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Description of the Specimen. 

Dorsal cup •—Similar to that of B. decadactylus , but with 
the projection of the radials and the axial folding slightly 
exaggerated. Breadth at base 3*6 millim.; breadth at summit 
8*5 millim.; height 11 millim. 

Infrabasals 5, pentagonal ; greatest height 2*2 millim.; 
greatest width 3 millim, 

Basals 5; 3 hexagonal, 2 keptagonal; show slight axial 
folding; greatest height 3*5 millim.; greatest width 3*5 
millim. 

Radials 5 ; ot normal shape, project outwards rather more 
than in B . decadactylus , show slight axial folding : height to 
bottom of facet 3*25 millim., greatest width 5*4 millim., width 
of facet 2*25 millim. The articular surface is not clearly seen, 
but appears to be the same as in JB. decadactylus . The axial 
canal is not separated from the ventral groove. The surface 
of the radials, where well preserved, is very slightly sha- 
greened, with the rugosities arranged concentrically. 

Tie Arms are preserved to a length of 71 millim , but must 
have been at least 80 millim. long when perfect, t. c. more 
than seven times length of cup. Apart from the abnormalities 
in their branching, the essential characters are as follows. 
The sutures between the ossicles are parallel, except in quite 
the distal part of the arm, where they alternate at a very slight 
angle; the arms consequently have a more rigid appearance; 
their sides are almost straight, the backs of the ossicles being 
regularly rounded and only very slightly moniliform. Height 
of ossicles i of width. 

Costals 4 in each of the two rays visible ; width and height 
both 2*5 millim.; the axillary expands to 3*9 millim. 

Pinnules very long and thin ; one measured about halfway 
up an arm is 16 millim, long, with a mean width of *5 millim., 
and is composed of ossicles *76 millim, long. They are more 
square and flattened than is usually the case with 2J. deca - 
dactylus, 

Ine axial canal appears, in the distal part of the arms 
at all events, to have been separated by stereom from the 
ventral groove* 

The covering-plates, so far as any indications are given by 
this specimen, appear to have been much the same as in B. 
decadactylus , but on the pinnules at least were proportionately 
smaller* 

Anal structures :—Radianal measures 2 millim* from anal 
m to right posterior basal, and 1*4 millim. in the transverse 
direction. 
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Anal x or Brachianal somewhat rounded and protuberant$ 
height 3*5 millim., greatest width 4 millira. It supports three 
plates, of which the middle one is 2*1 millim. high and 3*1 
millim. wide. 

Of the Ventral Sac only the 11 proximal millimetres are 
exposed ; the width here is 7 millim. The plates are flat, 
not ridged, and wide, with well-marked lateral folds. 

The Stem :—only 5 proximal ossicles are preserved; these 
make together a length of 1*5 millim., and nave a diameter 
of 3 millim. The ossicles alternate in size; the section of 
the larger ones is pentagonal, that of the smaller ones quin- 
quclobate. The sutures are crenelated, but the stria? seem 
restricted to the edge, the inner part of the lobes being smooth, 
somewhat as in Pentacrinus. The stem is not clearly repre¬ 
sented in the figure. 

The radial sutures are very clearly seen in section, though 
not externally. The lumen is pentagonal, with a diameter 
of *75 millim. 

The abnormalities in the branching of the arms are as 
follows:—The left posterior ray has the fourth costal axil¬ 
lary: following first the left branch, we see clearly two 
distichals, of which the second appears to be axillary; the 
outer branch from this diatichal must, however, have been 
small, probably merely an armlet, possibly only a rather stout 
pinnule; the inner branch from this distichal is a normal 
main arm with pinnules : now taking the right branch we 
notice one distichal, and this is axillary giving rise to two 
main arms with pinnules; in each of these main arms the 
first pinnule is given off on the outer side of the second 
ossicle, and in the right of these two main arms the first 
pinnule seems to have been stouter than those succeeding. 
The right posterior ray has unfortunately lost all its costals 
and some of the succeeding ossicles; we shall, however, 
probably be right in referring to this ray the two main arms 
that lie in the middle of the specimen: the left main arm, 
however, appears to bifurcate on an early ossicle, the first 
preserved, and the outer branch, at first hidden, emerges from 
under the other arms about halfway up the specimen; such 
at least is my interpretation; the other branch of the left 
main arm continues regularly up to the ninth ossicle of those 
preserved; this ossicle is shapea like an axillary and probably 
gave rise to a fairly stout armlet or pinuuie, which, nowever, 
is hidden from view; the eleventh ossicle likewise givCB off a 
stout pinnule, on the other side, after which the arm is 
normal. It seems possible that there was some accident to 
the arm at the ninth and eleventh ossicles just mentioned, and 
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that the abnormalities are due to recuperation. The right 
anterior ray has four costals, of which the fourth is axillary : 
this ray splits into three main branches, of which the two on 
the left, u e. adanal, side spring from an axillary distichal no 
longer preserved, while that on the right or outer side springs 
from the axillary costal and is at first sight perfectly normal : 
it too, however, gave off, apparently from its most proximal 
ossicle, a very small arm. Of the anterior and left anterior 
rays only a very small portion lias been exposed; it is 
hardly likely that they were perfectly normal, at the same 
time there is nothing to prove the contrary, and from the 
broken distal end of the specimen we learn that each sent 
only two main arms as far as that point. The small arm 
that is seen issuing from among the branches of the left poster¬ 
ior ray and running up the left side of the specimen may 
proceed either from the right posterior ray or from one of the 
anterior rays. Now there are certain features in this speci¬ 
men that are quite clearly simple individual abnormalities, 
possibly even due to accident. As regards other aberrant 
features the irregularity of their occurrence and variations in 
their structure should convince everyone that they cannot be 
of specific value. Similar instances of abnormal repetition of 
the arms are rare: A. von Strombeck * has, however, 
described and figured some for Encrinus fossilis, Blum., while 
Mr. W. Bateson f has recently published a careful figure by 
Mr. Edwin Wilson and a description by Dr. P. H. Carpenter 
of much the same structure in Anledon bifida. Pennant, sp. 
(asA. rosacea, Linck, sp.). It is more to the point that in 
various American species of Barycrinus the arms “ sometimes 
branch once on the third or fourth plate in some of the rays— 
but never in the anterior one—and only in one arm to a ray, 
the other arm always remaining simple ” J. As in none of 
these cases are the essential characters of the species destroyed, 
I feel justified in supposing that the present specimen is ab* 
normal only as regards the secondary arm-branching, and that 
its other characters are those of a species. 

This species resembles B. decadactylus in the presence of 
pimmles and therein differs from all other known species of 
Botryocrinus. In the shape of its stem, of its cup, and its 
ventral sac it also resembles B . decadactylus more nearly than 
other species. From B. decadactylus it differs in the more 

• u Ueber Misshildungen von Encrinu* liliiformis, Lam./’ Palceonto- 
graphica, iv. 160-178, pH xxi., Oassel, 1865. See especially fig. 12, 

t “ On some cases of Abnormal Repetition of Tarte in Animals," Proo. 
Zool. Soc, 1890, pp. 679-588, London, Oct, 1890. See fig. 4. 

t W. A S. Rev, I. (101), Proc. 1879, p. 324. 

Ann. <& May. N. Hist. Ser. 6. Vol . vii. 28 
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pronounced axial folding of the cup, in the longer and 
Btraigliter arms, in the greater parallelism of the sutures 
between the arm-ossicles, in the greater length and fineness 
of the pinnules, in the less ridged nature of the ventral sac, 
and apparently in the more pronouncedly pentagonal stem. 

General Remarks on the Genus. 

In the investigation of the various species of this genus at 
home and abroad certain points of morphological interest have 
turned up, to which attention may now be directed. 

The covering-plates of the arms .—It has already been 
remarked (p. 393) that the tegminal plates appear continuous 
with the covering-plates of the arm, and this is partly seen in 
PI. XIII. fig. 8. The specimen there shown would, how¬ 
ever, not prove much by itself; it is suggestive rather than 
convincing: but in a large specimen of B, ramosissimus in 
the Itiksmnseurn at Stockholm the ventral surface of the arm 
is completely exposed, and here is seen a remarkable structure 
(fig. 4, p. 408). The ventral groove, instead of being covered 
by a double row of regularly alternating shield-shaped plates, is 
entirely overlaid by a large number of small irregular plates 
which appear to extend beyond the limits of the groove itself 
over the adjacent portions of the arm-ossicles. Ordinary 
covering-plates open along the median line, and that this was 
the case in Botryocrinus is proved by many specimens; but 
in the piesent specimen there is neither visible opening nor 
suggestion of opening, at least in the proximal part of the 
arms. The appearance, though on a larger scale, is not 
unlike that of the small plates that cover the ventral surface 
of a pinnule swollen with genital products; since, however, 
the structure occurs not in the pinnules or armlets but in the 
main arm it is improbable that the similarity is more than 
superficial. On the other hand, the apparently swollen state 
of the lower pinnule in PI. XIII. fig. 9 may be due to the 
presence of gonads. 

The Ventral Sac.—I have previously alluded to the opinion 
that “ slit-like fissures ” are present in the ventral sac of 
certain Fistulata (Paper II., Annals, sar. 6, v. j>. 311) ; and 
I have shown that in Thenarocrinus slits do not exist, although 
the appearance of such is produced by simple folding of the 
plates (Paper III., Annals, ser. 6, vi. n. 229). Now in this 
connexion the genus Botryocrinus (including Sicyocrinus) is 
of particular interest. For, in the first place, the slit-like 
appearance is, in many specimens of all species, very strongly 
marked ; and, in the second place, a description of the ventral 
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Bat of B. cucurbitaceufi) written by no less eminent an observer 
than Pi of, Sv^n Lov6n, has been published by Prof, H. 
Traut«chold in support of his view that the ventral sac of the 
“ Atignlosi ” is fissured for the exit of generative products*. 
Whetiiei Prof. Lov^n’a words bear all the meaning that Prof. 
Trautscliold attributed to them I will not ventuie to say; 
neithci can 1 say whether Prof. Lovdn himself meant all that 
his woids naturally imply, for when he was kind enough to 
discuss the matter with me last year he had forgotten the 
details of his observation. After describing the plates of the 
sac as being prolonged laterally into “ Berne,” he says, “ Die 
von den Beinen der Flatten urnschlosseneri TUume sind 
veitioft,” and “die Vcitiefmtgen [sind] von Kalk frei.” 
Now 1 have very carefully examined not only the specimen 
figured by Piolessors Angelin (Iconogr. pi. iv. fig. 9) and 
Lov^n ( loc . etV.), but other even more instructive specimens 
from Bursvik, Gotland, now in the Riksmuseum at Stock¬ 
holm ; and I have not only been absolutely unable to demon¬ 
strate spaces free from stereom—“ von Kalk fici ”—but when¬ 
ever I have been able to clear away the matrix, a task which 
though difficult is not impossible, I have invariably been able to 
trace the sutures between the plates across the synclinal folds, 
in which position they have precisely the same appearance 
as they have when traversing the anticlinal folds (fig. 2, p. 408). 

I therefore affirm that there aie neither slits, rior holes, nor 
pores visible in the ventral sac of B. cucurbitaceus . I have 
also examined with the utmost care all the specimens of B. 
ramo8tssimv8 in* the Stockholm Museum, and, while I have 
been equally unable to demonstrate openings m any, I have 
been ablein one specimen, figured by Angelin, Iconogr. pl.xxiii. 
f. 14, to trace the sutures across the depressions (fig. 3, p. 408), 
In B. decadactylus and B. pinnulatus the folds are much 
narrower, and it is a very difficult matter either to clean them 
or to see to the bottom of them; but I have discovered 
nothing that would lead one to suppose that the structure 
differs m any essential point from that of the Swedish species. 

1 therefore conclude that slits, pores, and openings of every 
description are absent from the ventral sac of Botryocrinus . 

As to the Anal opening itself, it seems to have been figured 
by Angelin (loonogr* pi. atv. ff. 9, 9 o) at the base of the sac 
on its anterior side. But I do not quite understand the 
figure; the specimen is no longer to be found, and in no other 
specimen have I been able to discover any trace of a similar 
structure, in that, or indeed in any other position. 

♦ H. Trautachold , H Ueber Crinoideen, Zus&tze und Benchtignintfea. 1 
Bull. Boe, Imp. Nat. Mow. Ini. pp. 140-146, Moscow, 1882. 

28* 
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The Stem .—The presence of Radial Sutures has not, so far 
as I am aware, hitherto been noticed in this genus; thus one 
more is added to the gradually increasing number of early 
forms in which the stem is so divided. These sutures are, as 
a rule, more observable in the young, and they are more 
marked in the distal region of the stem. These two facts 
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Fig. 1. The anal area of B, decadactylus ; mainly from evidence of E 1419, 
B. M. (x S.) 

Fig. 2. From the proximal part of the Ventral Sac of a large specimen of 
B. cvcurbitactws, from Buravik, Gotland, in Riksmusemn, 
Stockholm. To show the folding, without perforation, of the 
platen The distal end of the sac is bey >nd the left of the 
drawing, (x 6.) 

Fig. 3. Part of the ventral sac, as seen from the back, of a specimen of 
B. ramomsimus in Riksmuseum, Stockholm, which was figured 
in Angelin’s i Ieonographia,’ Tab. xxiii. fig. 14. (x 3.) 

Fig. 4. Ventral surface of arm of a large specimen of B. ramosimmus, 
from Follingbo, Gotland, in Riksmuseum, Stockholm. To show 
small, irregular covering-plates, (x |.) 

Fig. 6, Distal part of stem of B, decadactylus, E 1412, B. M. To show 
irregularity of pentameres. (x 12.) 

Fig. 8. Root of B. decadactylut, E 1412, B. M. ( x 3.) 

imply that the sutures are, so far as the present stage of 
evolution is concerned, primitive structures. The same, it 
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will be remembered, was the case with Thenarocrinus. The 
pentagonal outline of the stem-lumen, even when radial 
sutures are no longer visible externally, seems, in other genera 
no less than in Botryocrinua , to bear witness, often in a marked 
manner, to the former pentamerous structure of the stem- 
ossicles. Whether this pentamerous structure is really more 
piimitive or ancestral than a simple undivided ossicle, espe¬ 
cially an ossicle with a round lumen, we are not at present in 
a position to decide. There are, however, two facts, a con¬ 
sideration of which may eventually aid us in solving the 
problem. First the fact that the radicular cirri in this genus, 
and indeed all cirri in every genus wheie longitudinal sutures 
or their traces are present, arise along the suture-line. The 
morphological importance of this fact, as denoting the radial 
or intorradial position of the original sutures, has already been 
noticed by Messrs. Wachsmuth and Springer in connexion 
with the presence or absence of infrabasals. Secondly the 
fact that towards the distal, «. c. the first-formed part of the 
stem, the pentamcres of any one ossicle, instead of all lying 
in the same plane, abut against the pentamercs of adjacent 
ossicles, and arc only brought into line by the curvature of 
their articular surfaces. The outline of each pentamere has 
in fact six sides, and the pentaincies have an essentially 
alternate arrangement just like the hexagonal plates of a 
ventral sac (fig. 5, p. 408). 

Inter-relations oj the Species. —There can Ijc little doubt 
but that, in accordance with the main scheme of arm-evolution 
sketched in Paper II. (< Annals,’ sev. 6, v. p. 374), the pinnu- 
late forms are descended fiorn those bearing armlets. Of the 
armlet-bearing forms there are three species, B. ramosus in 
England, B . ramossimus and 8. cucuroitaceus in Gotland. 
Of these B . ramosus is very closely allied to B. ramosissimus . 
If Professor Lindstibm’s correlation of the Gotland beds * be 
correct, B . ramosissimus appears at or above the horizon of 
the Lower Ludlow (/), and might therefore be directly 
descended from B. ramosus of the Upper Wenloek. B. cucur - 
bitaceus, however, occurs in beds of the age of the Werilock 
shale (c), and the inteimediate links arc not known, for no 
species of Boiryocrinus are yet recorded from beds d and e. 
It may have been that B. ramosus and the other English 
forms were derived from some of these links. Taking the 
English forms, there seems little doubt but that the order in 
which we have studied them is the order in tvhich they were 
evolved. We have traced the change ot armlets into pinnules, 

* Prof. Gb Lindatrihn, “Veber die Schichtenfolge des Silur auf der 
Insel Gotland,” Neues Jahrb, f. Min., Jabrg. 1888, Bd, i. pp. 147-164. 
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with relics of their ancestry still preserved by certain speci¬ 
mens of B. decadacty/us in the branched first pinnule* We 
have traced the gradual differentiation of these pinnules from 
coarse to fine, fiom lounded to square-aided. We have seen 
too the sutures between the arm-ossicles at first set at steep 
angles alternately to one another, then with the angle lessen¬ 
ing, and lastly quite parallel. Concomitantly with these 
changes we have noticed how the plates of the cup, from 
being smooth or simply rounded, have become more and more 
folded along the axial lines, while the ventral sac has become 
less ridged, and the stem moie pentagonal. These species 
afford us an excellent illustration of the gradual adoption by 
the adult of the characters of old age. The characters in 
which the species differ from one another may be useless, but 
they are not accidental; they represent different stages of 
growth. It is unfortunate that the horizon of B. pinnulatus 
is not quite certain ; if the specimen really comes from a bed 
below that in which the other British species have hitherto 
been found, some doubt is cast on the truth of the above 
views. But the agile evolutionist has leapt over w r orse 
obstacles ere now r , and it must be remembered that evidence 
fiom only one specimen (as is also the case with B. ramosus) 
is of slight value in such a question, while something may be 
explained by the change fiom shale to limestone. (See Note, 
p. 412.) 

Iiclatwn to other Genera .—Of the other genera placed by 
me in the division Botnocrinites, there are two, Vasocrinus 
and Barycrinus , in which both aims and cup are constructed 
on the same essential plan as in Botryocrinus. When Messrs. 
Wachsmuth and Springer last discussed these three genera* 
they could point to more differences than would now be 
possible, yet even then the differences were not very great. 
We may pioceed to discuss these differences in order. 

The Dorsal Cup in Botryocrinus is cyathiform, in Bary- 
crinus and Vasocrinus it is shallow: its plates in Barycrinus 
are massive and protuberant, in Vasocrinus thin, and m both 
these genera axial folding is well marked; in Botryocrinus 
there is some variety in the protuberance and solidity of the 
plates, while axial folding is seen in the course of develop¬ 
ment. So far the differences are unimportant. 

The Arms in Barycrinus are robust, in Vasocrinus less 
robust; in Botryocrinus they are either massive or graceful. 
r ihe costals in Baiycrinus are stated to be invariably 2 
(Revision, p. 100), while Vasocrinus appears to have had 5 

* Rtwiwou, J. (90-100), Proc. 1870, pp. 819-1128. 
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-—there is a mistake somewhere in Wachsmuth and Springer’s 
description, although this is a point on whicli they lay stress 
—in Botryocrinus , however, the number varies from t to 6. 
Here too then it is hard to see how any great distinction can 
be drawn; and the number of costal* is rarely a point of 
much importance, even as a specific character, in the older 
Crinoids. 

The Ventral Sac of Barycrinus is unknown, or was so in 
1879; that of Vasocrinus is said to have a u series of large 
quadrangular plates at the base, the lower ones as wide, but 
much higher than the radials.” It is very easy to see how 
this structure may have arisen, for, as previously stated, the 
median posterior region of the sac in Botryocrinus is usually 
more solid than the rest, and in B. ramosus the proximal 
median plate is just such a one as in Vasocrinus. Oeitainly 
this difference appears no greater than that which obtains in 
the vaiious species of Botryocrinus. In both Vasocrinus and 
Barycrinus the radianal is occasionally absent; but as in all 
species wheie it occurs it is very small, and as the species in 
which it is absent have not hitherto been placed in separate 
genera, this fact can liaidly affect the separation of the genera 
themselves. 

The Stem in Barycrinus is subpentagonal, in Vawcrinui it 
is round, in Botryocrinus it is either. In Barycrinus radial 
sutures are well maiked, in Vasocrinus they have only been 
seen in V, dilatatus , in Botryocrinus they vaiy in the extent 
to which they are visible. The lumen in Barycrinus is large 
and u highly organized,” though in what the organization 
consists is doubtful; in Vasocrinus it is u comparatively small 
and simply constructed,” in Botryocrinus it is small and 
pentagonal. 

Now it must be confessed that these differences are of no 
great importance, and that some difficulty is experienced in 
drawing up a diagnosis of Botryocrinus that shall adequately 
distinguish it from the two other genera. Since, however, I 
have not had access to many specimens of either Vasocrinus 
ox Barycrinus, I have thought it better simply to describe the 
long-known genus Botryocrinus as fully as possible, with the 
aid of new material, ana to leave to the American palaeon¬ 
tologists the task of comparing it afresh with these other more 
particularly American genera. The date of Vasocrinus is 
1867, of Barycrinus 1808 j Botryocrinus is ten years younger, 
and, should it prove identical with cither of these, must yield 
its name. 1 commit it therefore to the tenderest mercies of 
my fellow-workers beyond the Ocean. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIII. 

Botryocrinu« r<mosu$ ) sp. n. 

Fig. 1 . 57217 11. M. Specimen seen from the posterior. (Nat. size.) 
Fig. 2. The samo from the right side. (Nat. size.) 

Ftg. 5. An armlet of the same. (X 2.) 

Ftg. 4. The left side of the same, showing all exposed. (Nat. size.) 
Botryorrinu* decadwtyfus, sp. n. 

Fig. 5. E 5011, B. M. A young individual, with almost complete stem. 

(Nfti. size.) 

Fig, 0. E J82H, B. M. Specimen seen from posterior, the arms dissected 
away nnd the \entral sac exposed. (Nat. size.) 

Fig . 7. 48101, 11. M. Plates of the ventral sac fiom the proximal anterior 
region. (X 7.) 

Fig. 8. 57225, B. M, Part of one specimen to show tegminal plates and 
ro\orirg-plfttes. (X 8.) 

Fig. 0. 180, Holcroft. Pinnules showing covering-plates. (X 0.) 

I\g. 10. E 5180. Distal surface of first costal. (X 5.) 

Fig. 11. Thn same. Articular surface of stem-ossicle. (X 5.) 

I)g. 12. 349, ITolcroft. Proximal part of stem. (X 4.) 

Fig. 18. a/495, Cambridge, Fletcher Collection. Hpecimon showing a 
branched proximal pinnule; labelled “ Cyathvcrinm quinded^ 
mails (Salter, MS.).’ A From a drawing by Mr. Edwin Wilson, 
artist of the Cambridge Engraving Co. (Nat. size.) 

Fig. 14. rt/494, Cambridge, Fletcher Collection. Specimen with stout, 
square-sided pinnules. From a drawing by Mr. Edwiu Wilson. 
(Nat. size.) 

Fig. 15. E 1419, B. M. Specimen seen from posterior. (Nat. size.) 
Bolryoct'iniis pinnulatu* , sp. n. 

Fig. 10. Specimen in Dudley Museum ; seen from posterior. (Nat size.) 

Note to p. 410. Relations of B . pinnulatus :—My friend 
Mr. Madeley thinks that a the Upper Limestone (Wenlock) 
of Dudley was a deep-water formation, deposited in deeper 
water than the underlying shale/’ and “ that the Lower bed 
of limestone was not formed in water so deep as the Upper 
Limestone,” Mr. Madeley, further, is u inclined to consider 
theblueisli mudstone lying on the top of the Upper Limestone 
at Dudley as a deep-water formation (1) from the uniform 
fineness'of the particles throughout a considerable thickness, 
(2) fiom the paucity of the concretionary pebbles of argilla¬ 
ceous limestone scattered therein, (8) from the limited 
character of the fossils from classes to species, and (4) from 
the paucity of the fossils themselves; m ail of which con¬ 
ditions it is in marked contrast with the shale lying between 
the Upper and Lower Limestones.” u The overlying shale 
is not dissimilar in texture &c. from those thin seams of shale 
intercalated in the Upper Limestone, from which so many 
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beautiful specimens of Crinoids and Cyetidea have been 
collected.” 

Now deep-water forms are, at the present daj, usually more 
ancestral tlian contemporary shallow-water forms, and the 
same rule seems to have held good in past ages; we may 
therefore reasonably supposo that, while B . pinnulatus was 
living in shallow' water at Dudley, other more ancestral forms 
were living in deeper seas, and that, as the Dudley sea-bottom 
sank, these latter forms came in. liven if this be not allowed, 
it must he remembered that the rarity of well-preserved 
Crinoids in all bedB below the Upper Wenlock Limestone 
renders any objections based on negative evidence of very 
small moment. 


XL1I.— On the Occurrence of Halistemma in British Waters. 

By the llev. A. D. Sloan, M.A., B.Sc. (Edinb.), St. 

Andrews. 

[Plate XII.] 

The first Siphonophore recorded in St. Andrews Bay was 
obtained in the bottom tow-net some distance off the Castle on 
the 16th of May. When brought into the Marine Laboratory 
it was in a moribund condition, and was preserved in alcohol 
before it was given me for examination. Unfortunately the 
bracts had all fallen off and the tentacles w'ere very much 
contracted. 

The specimen evidently belongs to the genus Agalmopsis 
of Sars, under which, however, that observer appears to 
describe several genera; but, if we are to follow the new 
arrangement of Meeckel in his recent reconstruction of the 
Siphonophore, we must put it in the genus Halistemma , in 
which he includes the Halistemma of Huxley, the Agalmopsis 
punctata of Kolliker, and those forms of the Agalmopsis of 
Bars whose teutacle-branches end in simple terminal filaments. 

The creature or colony of creatures, according as its various 
parts are regarded as organs or individuals, consists of & long 
flexible stem, along which the various structures (organs or 
individuals) are distributed in an irregular manner without 
definite nodes and intemodes. The stem presents a division 
into an anterior shorter and a posterior longer portion, called 
respectively the nectosome ana the siphosome. The necto- 
some is the locomotory part of the creature and is that portion 
of the trunk which bears the swimming-bells, and after being 
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carried forward in the form of a slender axis terminates in the 
float or pneumatophore. The siphosome constitutes the 
greater part of the creature and consists of an elongated 
flexible axis bearing at intervals the bracts, polypes with 
tentacles, mouthless polypes without tentacles, and various 
urn-like structures ana clusters, which appear to represent the 
excietory and reproductive organs. The nectosome or portion 
of the axis whicli beais the swimming-apparatus terminates 
in a laige oval float or pneumatophore, whose anterior wall 
contains a great deal of reddish pigment. In the Agalmidm 
the float is described as being very small in comparison with 
the swimming-bells; but in this foim it is proportionally 
large, being about three times larger than the largest 
swimming.bell. The comparatively large size of the float 
cannot altogether be attributed to contraction of the other parts 
during pieservation, as it is noticeable in a rough sketch made 
by Air. Holt when the creature was still alive. 

Behind the float the nectosome presents the appearance of 
a narrow delicate cylinder, devoid of lateral structures, and 
extending about two and a half times the length of the long 
axis of the pneumatophore. It is quite straight throughout 
all its length, and in it Mr. Holt figures several little bubbles 
or globules, which are, however, not seen in the preserved 
specimen. The length of this stalk is comparatively great; 
but it is very contractile, and may have been fixed in its 
extended state. 

This nairow stalk passes somewhat suddenly into a thicker 
portion of the axis, along which the swimming-bells (necto- 
calyces, nectophores) are distributed, and which exhibits a 
spiial twist. At the place where the narrower joins the 
thicker portion of the nectosome is a small cluster of buds, 
which represent young swimming-bells. In the specimen 
may be seen three or four very small buds and then two rows 
of four buds each, which ate continuous with two rows of 
functional swimming-bells. The buds increase in size as we 
proceed distally along the axis, and so do the fully developed 
ncctocalyces, the distal ones being the largest. 

The functional swimming-bells consist of a large bell¬ 
shaped portion variously compressed and a short pedicle by 
which they arc connected to the axis. They are six in 
number, arranged in two rows of three. Behind the necto- 
calyces is a portion of the nectosome devoid of structures, but 
presenting several little knobs, which may represent the stalks 
of ncctocalyces whose bells have fallen off. 

The nectosome passes into the siphosome or polyp-bearing 
part of the axis, along which the protective, nutritive, exere- 
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tory, and reproductive structures are distributed. It is long, 
very extensible and contractile, and flexible. In the specimen 
under consideration it ends abruptly, as if a portion of it were 
wanting. The structures which it bears are crowded together 
at the proximal end, but occur more sparsely as we proceed 
distally. 

The anterior part of the siphosomc is covered with buds, 
which are evidently young polypes or feeding individuals, ana 
then follow more fully matured polypes as we pass along the 
axis. Of these polypes or feeding individuals there are two 
incipient and niue fully developed, the former following 
pretty closely on one another and the others at increased 
intervals, The first distinct polyp exhibits a large basal 
portion and a small oral portion, and at the base may be aeon 
the contracted tentacle. The full-grown polypes, in their 
preserved condition, are all acorn-shaped, presenting a large 
basal part, corresponding to the cup of the acorn, and then a 
cone-shaped portion, somewhat elongated arid terminating in 
a shallow cone, in which the mouth is situated. Round the 
basal portion the rnany-branched tentacle may be seen in a 
highly contracted state. The ninth or last polyp is repre¬ 
sented only by its basal portion and coiled tentacle, the larger 
part of it having been torn off. 

The tentacles unfortunately were all in a contracted con¬ 
dition, and this is to be regretted, as Haeckel, following 
Eschaeholtz and Huxley, in his new arrangement of the 
Siphonophora, employs the characteristic appearance of the 
terminations of the branches of the tentacles for the distinction 
of genera. As far as 1 could make out, however, the tentacles 
of the specimen exhibit the simplest form of termination, and 
would therefore point to its belonging to the genus Hull- 
stemma . 

Along the internodes or portions of the axis between the 
polypes numerous other structures arc distributed. Some of 
them resemble closed polypes, some little urns, and others 
bunches of grapes, and these seemingly represent sensory, 
excretory, and reproductive organs. 

The closed polypes, called palpons by Haeckel, are regarded 
by him to be sensory in function. The urns in which there 
is a mouth or opening he considers to be excretory. The 
cluster-like structures again are gonodendra, of which several 
occur in each internode. 

Bracts are figured by Mr. Holt in his drawing, although 
very sparingly. In the preserved specimen I have not been 
able to alight on one. They are leaf-like structures, triangular 
in form. 
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The specimen evidently belongs to the genus Haliatemma , 
but differs from all the forms of Halistemma and Agalmopsis 
I have seen figured in the proportionally larger size of the 
pneumatophore and the relatively greater length of the portion 
of the nectosome between the pneumatophore and the necto- 
calyces. The length of the specimen in its preserved condition 
is I ji inch. 

Another specimen evidently belonging to the same species 
was obtained a few days later. It measured about l inch in 
length and was in a very dilapidated condition. Indeed it 
consisted only of the nectosome with its pneumatophore, but 
stripped of the nectocalyces and a portion of the siphosome, 
from which all the structures had been removed. It, however, 
showed the same relatively large size of pneumatophore which 
characterized the other specimen. 

Note by Prof. MTntosh. 

The occurrence of ffalislernma on the east coast of Britain 
is of great interest; indeed, the Siphonophores are there, as a 
rule, conspicuous by their absence. Of the other Siphono¬ 
phores Diphyes has very rarely been seen in good condition in 
the inshore waters of Britain, perhaps the most striking 
instance being in Lochmaddy, North Uist, in 1865, where it 
occurred in great beauty amongst the hordes of Salpm , 
swimming actively through the water and avoiding the bottles 
that were used in its capture. Amongst the Physophora 
again Physalia is seen occasionally on the west coast of 
England and the Outer Hebrides, very fine examples having 
been procured off Southport in 1874. Velella is common on 
the western shores of North Uist, and also is found in con¬ 
siderable numbers at various parts of the west coast of England 
from the extreme south northward to Scottish waters. The 
small size of the specimens described by Mr. Sloan would 
alone have rendered them apt to be overlooked amidst the 
varied contents of the tow-ncts. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XII. 

The accompanying figure is the reduction of a drawing made from the 
preserved specimen with the aid of Abbe’s camera lueida. The objective 
used was Zeiss’s and the eyopiece Zeiss’s no, Si. 

а. Pneumatophore. 

б. Young nectocalyces. 

c. Functional nectocalyces. 

d. Incipient siphons or feeding polyps, with coiled tentacle at 

base. 

*. Mature feeding polyps. 

/. Contracted branches of coiled tentacle. 

y, Palpons or sensory polypes and cysions or excretory polypes. 

A Gonodendra. 
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XL1II. —Description of a new Lizard of the Genus Zonurus 
from the Transvaal . By G. A, BOULENGER. 

Zonurus Jonesiu 

Head once and one third as long as broad. Nasals scarcely 
swollen, in contact with each other, pierced in the middle; 
fronto-nasal pentagonal, longer than broad, separating the 

[ )r«efrontals, and forming a suture with the frontal; frontal 
leptagonal; interparietal enclosed between the four parietals ; 
temporals in three longitudinal rows ; no spines ; four supra- 
oculars; three supraciliaries; a lorcal, a prseocular, and two 
suboculars; six lower labials and five large chin-shields on 
each side; gular scales small, obtusely keeled, gradually in¬ 
creasing in size posteriorly. Dorsal scales large, quadrangular, 
rough, strongly keeled, in ten or twelve longitudinal and 
twenty-one transverse series (from occiput to base of tail); 
sides of neck with small keeled rhomboidal scales; lateral 
scales much smaller than dorsals, rhomboidal, strongly keeled, 
separated from one another by granules. Ventrals smooth, in 
twelve or fourteen longitudinal and twenty-six transverse 
series. Two enlarged posterior prasanal scales. Upper sur¬ 
face of limbs with imbricate strongly keeled scales. Six 
femoral pores on each side. Tail with whorls of large, rugose, 
strongly keeled, spinose scales; the keels strong even on the 
subcaudal scales. Brown above, with a verteoral series of 
paired black spots and a black lateral band ; brownish white 
mferiorly. 


millim. 


Total length (end of tail injured).118 

Head. *21 

Width of head. 10 

Body. 46 

Fore limb. 22 

Hind limb . 82 


A single male specimen was obtained by Mr. C. R. Jones 
in the Murchison Range, Transvaal, and presented by him to 
the British Museum. Curiously another new species was 
discovered in the Transvaal only four years ago, ana described 
by Dr. Reichenow as Z\ vittifer 


♦ Zool. Ana. 1887, p. 372. 
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XLIY.— On Pherusa fucicola (Leach). 

By Alfred O. Walker. 

The confusion that has arisen about this species is so great 
that it appears worth while to make an effort towards clearing 
it up. if was first described by Leach in 1814 in the ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh Encyclopedia,’ vol. vii., art. Crustaceology, and in the 
Tians. Linn. Soc. vol. xi. part 2, 1815, p 360. In the latter 
he describes the genus Pherusa as follows:—“ Antennee 
superiores aet& null A, ad avtieuli quarti basin. Cauda superne 
baud fasciculato-spinosa. Manus filifortnes.” The only 
species, P. fucicola , is described as follows:—“ P. testaceo- 
cinerea aut griseo-cinerca rubro-varia. Habitat inter fucos in 
Danmonice australis mari rnrius.” The definition of the 
genus only differs from that of AmphithoV (as pointed out by 
Stcbbing m his invaluable 1 Challenger ’ Bibliography) in the 
substitution of u manus filifortnes ” for “ manus ovatas.” 

In the * Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 1816, Supp. pi. xxi. 
Pherusa fucicola is figured. The first gnathopocU are very 
slender, while the second arc much longer, the wrist and hand 
together forming an elongated oval, of which the wrist 
occupies more than one third the length. It cannot be said 
that this figure agrees with Leach's definition of the genus 
(“ manus fihformes ”) or of the Subdivision II. in which he 
places it, the definition of which is u Pedum paria duo antica in 
utroque sexu monoductyla conformia Only one other 
Amphipod is figured, viz. Melita palmata 1 Jlontagu. This 
has no secondary appendage to the upper antennae and no 
finger on the hand of the second gnathopod. These figures 
therefore are of little or no scientific value. 

Deemarest ( { Considerations sur la Claasc des Crustacea,* 
p. 268, pi. xlv. fig. 10) translates Leach’s description and 
gives a figure which appears to be an indifferent copy of that 
m the Encycl. Brit., tne hand of the second gnathopod being 
again large and ovate. 

Milne-Edwarda (Hist. Nat. des Crustac4es, 1840, vol. iii. 
p. 32) soys that AmphithoV fucicola , Leach, is distinguished 
by the great inequality between the first two pair of feet, the 
first pair being filiform and the second, though much thicker 
(“plus grosses”), being still slender (“ gr&les ”1 and elon¬ 
gated. This description seems to be founded on the figure iu 
the Encycl Brit, and not on Leach’s description. Milne- 
Edwards does not appear to have seen the species. 

In 1857 Costa (‘ Amfipodi del Begao dt Napoli/ p. 209, 
pi iii. fig. 2) described Amphitho'4 micrura, adding that it 
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seemB^vcry near to Pherusa fucicola; but if the figure given 
by the authors ”—lie does not say what authors—“ is exact, 
ours differs from it by the first two pair of feet being equally 
small.” These had been previously described as “ filiform.” 
He also says of the abdominal segments, “ furnished on the 
back witli a short and delicate spine near the base of the 
filth segment, and another on the posterior margin of the 
sixth observable when highly magnified.” 

In 1862 Spence Bate (‘ Catalogue of the Specimens of 
Amphipodous Crustacea in the British Museum/ p. 145, 
pi. xxvii. fig. 10 [not fig. 9, as stated both in text and plate]) 
describes P . fticicola , Leach. He had previously stated that 
the genus Pherusa differs from Atylus only in having an entire 
instead of a cleft telson. He refers to this species Amphitho'4 
Jurinii , M.-E<iw., and A. facicola , Leach (Milne-Ea wards, 
Ami. des Sci. Nat. 18**10, vol. xx. pp. 376, 377), notwith¬ 
standing that this author makes these two species quite 
distinct, Spence Bate also refers A. microura, Costa (v. 
supra), to A. facicola, from which, however, it differs in the 
antenna?, the peduncles of both pair in Costa’s species being 
very much longer in proportion to the tiagella than in A . 
fucicola as described by Spence Bate, and in the last three 
pleon-segments, which appear to be extremely short in A. 
microura, while they are figured as somewhat long in Bate’s 
figure. 

We have therefore apparently here three distinct species 
referred to Pherusa facicola, Leach, of which only one, A . 
Jurinii, M.-Kdw., seems at all to agree with Spence Bate’s 
description and figure. 

In 1862 Spence Bate and Westwood published part 6 of 
the * British Sessile-eyed Crustacea.’ At p. 252 they repeat 
Bate’s statement that the “ chief distinction between Pherusa 
and Atylus ” is the u entire central caudal plate” in the 
former genus. At p. 255 they describe and figure P. facicola , 
Leach, u from the typical specimen of Dr. Leach in the 
British Museum.” They aamit that it “differs from the 
figure given in the * Catalogue of Amphipoda in the British 
Museum ’ in a few details, the most important of which are 
the length of the last pair of caudal appendages and the length 
of the inferior antennae,” They onut to mention that the 
telson, as figured by them, is deeply cleft, and that conse¬ 
quently the typical species of Leach’s genus Pherusa cannot 
belong to that genus as defined by Spence Bate and them¬ 
selves. 

By the courtesy of the authorities of the British Museum I 
have been able to make as careful an examination of the 
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specimens in that collection which are labelled Pherusa fuci¬ 
cola, Leach, as it is possible to do without dissection. Inhere 
are three specimens in spirit labelled P. fucicola , Leach, in 
Spence Bate’s writing. These are evidently the species 
described in the Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 145, as above mentioned, 
and differ entirely from the same species as described by Bate 
and Westwood in the i Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust.’ In the only 
specimen in which the antennte are perfect the lower are con¬ 
siderably longer than the upper, though described in the 
Catalogue as “ scarcely as long as the upper.” This is not, 
however, of much importance, as it depends on the length of 
the flagellum, which varies much with age and sex in many 
species. 

There are also three dried specimens marked Pherusa fuci¬ 
cola, Leach. These are believed to be Leach’s original type 
specimens. They are described in the 1 Catalogue of the 
Crustacea in the British Museum’ by Adam White (1847) 
as being from Col. Montagu’s collection. 

This, as will be seen, is a matter of great importance. An 
examination of these specimens (which are undoubtedly those 
from which Bate and Westwood described thoir P. fucicola ) 
reveals the following facts :— 

1. That Leach was in error when he stated that there was 
no secondary appendage to the upper antennae ( u setA nullft ad 
articuli quarti basin ”) and that the same mistake was made 
by Bate and Westwood. 

There is such an appendage, but, being very slender and 
lying close along the flagellum, it is easily overlooked. 

2. That Bate and Westwood were in error in describing 
the u posterior pair of pleopoda ” (uropoda) as t{ having the 
rami equal.” On the contrary, one of the rami is reduced to 
a mere scale on the upperaiae of the other branch. It is 
this that forma the distal portion of the apparent double 
telson figured by these authors. 

3. That the same authors have transposed the gnathopods 
—the one marked “ i” is the first and that marked u hr* is 
the second. 

The consequences of these errors are far-reaching, for, on 
comparison with the Garnmarella Normanni of the same 
authors (Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust p. 833), it becomes evident 
that this is the same species. But Stebbing has shown (Ann, 
& Mag. Nat. Hist., July 1874) that G . Normanni is the 
female of G . brevicaudata , M.-Edw., which has the second 
gnathopods furnished with a very large ovate hand 1 And 
Here I may say that the Brit. Mus. type specimens agree with 
Bate and Westwood’s and Stebbing’s descriptions of Gamma - 
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reiki hrevicaudata ¥ to the smallest detail. The solitary 
species therefore on which Leach founded his genus 
Pherusa disagrees in almost every particular both with his 
definition of the genus and of the subdivision in which he 
placed it I 

Under these circumstances, and in accordance with no. 11 
of Strickland’s Kules for Zoological Nomenclature, adopted 
by a strong committee of the British Association in 1865, it 
seems clear that Pherusa Jucicola , Leach, should be discarded 
from our lists. In this rule it is laid down that u definition 
is necessary bcforea zoological term can acquire any authority,” 
and that u Definition properly implies a distinct exposition of 
essential characters, and m all coses we conceive this to bo 
indispensable.” It is certain that Leach’s description of 
Pherusa docs not comply with the above conditions. 

There appears, however, to be no reason why the genu* 
Pherusa as defined by Spence Bate in the Brit. Mus. Cat., 
and which, as we have seen, is entirely distinct from Pherusa 
of Leach, should not retain its place under the name of the 
former author. 

Dismissing P. fucicola of Milne-Edwards and the figure of 
Desraarest as of no value, being founded on the erroneous 
figure in the ‘Encyci. Britannica, the synonymy of this species 
Will then stand as follows :— 


Genus Pherusa, Bate, 1862. 

Pherusa Jurinii , M.-Edwards. 

Amphithod Jurinei, M.-Edwards, Ann. des Sciences Naturelles, 1830, 
voL xx. p. 378. 

Amphitoe Jurinii, M.-Ed wards, Hist. Nat. des Crustacea a, iii. n. 30, 
pi. i. fig. 2 (1840). 

Amphitki# nonxgica, Ratbke, Acta Academia Nat. Cur. Leopold. Carol. 
1843, voi. xx. p. 84, pi. iv. 

Paramphitho* norveyica, liruxelius, Skand. Atnpbip. Gamm. p. 77 

JPhmtsa fucicoh, Bate, Brit. Mus. Cat. Amphipoda, p. 145. pi. xxvii. 
%. 10 (1862). 

Cctimpe norveppca, Bate, Brit. Mus. Cat. Amph. p. 150. 

CaUiopim norvtfficut, Boeck, Skand. og Arkt. Amphipoder, p. 348, 
pl« xxiL fig. tJ (1876). 

Pherusa fucicola, Carus, Prod. Faun* Meditorr. voi i. p. 404 (1883). 


It may be asked why I have not displaced Pheru*a } Bate, 
in favour of the older genus Ba,ramphitho% } Bruzelius. 1 reply 
that PkustMf Bate, 1858, is still older, and, as amended by 

Ann . & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 6. VoL vii. 29 
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Boeck, would probably answer quite as well. But a complete 
revision of the Pleustidse, Atylid©, &c, is much wanted, and 
until this is done I prefer to disturb existing genera as little 
as possible. 

I have very little doubt that Calltopius norvegicus, Boeck, 
should be referred to the above species. Meinert (* Natur- 
historisk Tidsskrift,’ 1877-8) and Zaddach (< Meeresfauna 
Preuss. Kiiste *) consider that 0 . norvegicus cannot be distin¬ 
guished from C. leviusculus , Krdyer. In this I cannot agree 
with them. The two species differ completely in the antennas, 
the first and second gnathopoda, and the form of the hinder 
margin of the third pleon-segmcnt. The nodule or tooth on 
the third joint of the peduncle of the upper antennee is only 
found in the male. 

The type specimen in the British Museum now stands as 
follows:— 


Genus Gammarblla, Bate, 1857. 

Oammarella brevicaudata , M.-Edwards. 

[Phenua fucicola, Leach PJ 
AmphUhoe mientra , Costa, L c. ( 9 ) 

For other synonym* see Norman, Ann. & Mag. Nat Hist. 1889, ser. 6, 
vol. iv. p. 128. 


It will be seen that Costa fell into the same error as Leach 
and Bate and Westwood in overlooking the secondary appen¬ 
dage of the upper antennee both in his Amphttholi mtcrura 
and A . eemicarinata . 


I have to thank Dr. A. M. Norman, F.R.S., and the Rev. 
T. R, R. Stebbing for valuable suggestions, and Mr. JBL I. 
Pocock, of the British Museum, for his kind assistance in the 
examination of the type specimens. 

Colwyn Bay, 

March 20,1891. 
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XLV .—Descriptions of new Genera and Species of Pvralidai 
contained in the British- Museum Collection . By W. 
Warren, M.A., F.E.S. 

Subfamily CuxYSAueiyM. 

Chrvsauoe, Hub. 

T)pe C. Jidda , Httb. Ex. Schrn. 

Chrysauge laJtifasciata . 

Chrymuge hifasciata, Wlk. ii. p. 368, var. 6. 

Resembles hifasciata , Wlk., but all the black markings are 
twice as broad. 


Chrysauge catenulala t sp. n. 

Resembles hifasciata , Wlk., but the two dark transverse 
fasciae of the fore wing are finer and the black border of the 
hind wing is traversed by a more or less distinct, fine, chain¬ 
like, yellow band, very conspicuous in the male, but restricted 
in the female. 

Four examples from S. Paolo, another from British Guiana. 

CHHrSOPHlLA, Hub. 

Type C, auriscutalisy Hub. Zutr. figs. 465, 466. 

Chrysophila basWnealisy sp. n. 

Resembles <7. auriscutalisy Htib. ; distinguished by the 
straight black bar which runs obliquely irom the base of the 
fore wings below the costa to the inner margin before the anal 
angle. 

Two examples in the British-Museum collection, both from 
Espiritu Santo. The female is quite perfect; the male is 
smaller and much faded, the deep orange tints of the female 
being quite lost; fortunately the pectinated antennas are left. 

Nacbaba, Wlk. 

Type N. congrualis , Wlk. xix. p. 835. 

Nachaba carbonalis f sp. n. 

Fore wings bronzy brown-black, finely freckled with irides¬ 
cent scales. Bind wings yellow,with allthe margins blackish, 

29 * 
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the apex broadly so, and a greyish shade running up base- 
wards from centre of hind margin ; abdomen dark cinereous ; 
head and thorax bronzy fuscous. 

Expanse of wings, ? 20, 16 millim. 

One female, two males, the former from Espiritu Santo, 
the latter from S. Paolo. 

Easily distinguished by the black fore wings, which have 
the apex bluntly rounded off. 

Nachaba flavisp nr salts , sp. n. 

Fore wings reddish purple, brighter than in N. notata , 
Wlk.; a narrow yellow subbasal fascia, not reaching costa 
and sloping slightly outwards from the inner margin ; second 
line curved, indicated only by two yellow blotches, one above 
the inner margin near the anal angle, the other larger, sub¬ 
costal. Hind wing aa in N. notata ) Wlk., bright yellow, with 
a blackish border, broadest at apex and thinning out before 
the anal angle, with an orange shade running up towards 
base from about the centie of the hind margin. Abdomen 
cinereous; head, palpi, antennae, and thorax reddish purple. 

Expanse of wings 16 millim. 

One male, from Espiritu Santo. 

Resembles notata ) but smaller. 

Nachaba cinera&cens , sp. n. 

Fore wings glossy, mouse-coloured, with the two curved 
cross lines faintly darker. Hind wing rather paler. Head, 
thorax, abdomen, and fringes all concolorous. 

Expanse of wings 18 millim. 

One male, Espiritu Santo. 

Dahtira, Walker. 

Type D. hippialis, Wlk. xix. p. 917. 

Dastira sublituralis, gp. n. 

Fore wing dull purplish, slightly darker than D.hippiaUsx 
at the extreme base more reddish ; bounding the reddish basal 
|iatch is a bright yellow vertical fascia, reaching from the 
inner margin as far as the base of the costal swelling, and 
edged outwardly with a fine dark brick-red line; second line 
very indistinct, running throughout parallel to the hind 
margin, as in Jj. imiiatria , its upper part being reflexed to 
near the middle of the costa instead of going straight to its 
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outer fourth as in D. hippialis . Hind wing like fore wing, 
without the vellow fascia, and paler, more fuscous, towards 
the base. Abdomen cinereous ; head and thorax purplish. 

Expanse of wings 16 millim. 

Like 1). hippialis in colour and D. imitatrix in markings. 

One male lrom Espiritu Santo. 

Dastira imitatrix, sp. n. 

Wings coppery red, dusted thinly with coarse black scales. 
Fore wing with an oblique yellow blotch running from the 
inner margin nearly to the costa, before which the basal area 
is purplish ; the blotch is bounded externally by the fine 
blackish first transverse line ; costal margin of the basal area 
above the thickening blackish; second line blackish, starting 
at about two thuds of the costa, and running more or less 
parallel to the hind margin, so forming a blunt curve out¬ 
wards; fringes with a black, somewhat interrupted, basal 
line, which is continued round the apex as far as the start of 
the second line. Hind wing with one curved line. Abdo¬ 
men reddish ochrcous; head and thorax purplish, like the 
basal area of the fore wings. 

Expanse of wings 22 millim. 

Two males, from Espiritu Santo. 


Subfamily Ptralidina ?. 

Tyspanodes, gen. nov. 

Like Tyspana, Moore, except in the labial palpi, which 
are upeurved along the forehead, rising as high as the vertex, 
whereas in Tyspana they are quite short. 

Type T . mgrolinealis , Moore (J Vilodes). Proc. Zool. Soc. 
Loud. 1867, p. 95. 

Tyspanodes faviventer , sp. n. 

Fore wing white, with the extreme base yellowish j the 
intervals between the veins marked with thick black lines; 
In the cell are two eubquadrate black spots and three more 
irregularly shaped towards the base; fringes chequered, 
black and white. Hind wing yellow, with broad black apex. 
Legs black and white j head and thorax ochreous j abdomen 
yellow, with black anal segment. 

Expanse of wings 26 millim. 

One male, Darjiling. 
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Tyspanodes hypsalie , sp. n. 

Fore wing as in T. flaviventer ; hind wing blackish, with 
centre only broadly whitish ochreous; abdomen whitish 
oehreous; fringes glossy cinereous. 

Expanse of wings 26-28 raillim. 

Two examples from North China. One of these bears a 
label in Walker’s handwriting, u hypsalie^ but the descrip¬ 
tion. as far as 1 have been able to ascertain, was never 
published. 


Okomena, Moore. 

Type Briarda reltnquenda , Wlk. xv. p. 1802. 

Oromena commutanda 7 Warr. 

In the Descr. Lep. Coll. Aik. ii. p. 160, Mr. Moore 
describes as relinquenda, Wlk., a species which is certainly 
not identical with Walker’s type of that insect, and which 
must therefore be renamed. I propose for it the name commit - 
ianda. 


Spectrotrota, gen. nov. 

Fore wings short, stumpy; costa curved at base, slightly 
concave beyond middle: apex bluntly rectangular; hind 
margin nearly vertical. Hind wings rounded. 

(J. Fore wings with the cell-space inflated, appearing at 
one third from the base as a small, oval, scaleless depression ; 
near the base of the submedian is a large raised comb of hair¬ 
like scales that projects slightly over the inner margin. Hind 
wing also with a thick brush of scales rising from the base of 
the abdominal margin ; labial palpi rising vertically in front 
of face; the basal joint hairy and swollen; terminal joint 
scarcely distinguishable from second, but ending in a loose 
pencil of hairs ; maxillary palpi, tongue, and ocelli wanting ; 
antenna? annulated, pubescent beneath ; head hairy; patagia 
slightly raised; anal segment of abdomen in male with a 
hairy tuft. 

Neuration peculiar; median vein of fore wing, not veiy far 
from the base, slightly deflected towards the inner margin; 
from the bend the first median nervule runs straight to the 
hind margin parallel to the submedian, the second and third 
and the lower radial starting at about equal distances from 
one another; no discocellular ; subcostal vein running quite 
close to the costal, being cuned upwards out of its usual 
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course ; the four subcostal nervules rising out of it; the upper 
radial, which runs, as usual, straight between the hind margin 
and the place where the discocellular should be, is then thick¬ 
ened ana becomes recurrent through the cell-space, curving 
first downwards, so as nearly to toucli the median at its point 
of deflexion, then sharply upwards till it touches (or joins) 
the subcostal, just before the bladdery hole. Hind wing like¬ 
wise with cell open, but without any recurrent vein. The 
submedian in the fore wing and the centre branch of the three 
independent veins on the hind wing raised and thickened at 
the base, beneath the brush of hairs. Female with ordinary 
neuration and without the tufts of scales. 

Type Spectrotrota fimhrialiS) Warr. 

Spectrotrota Jimbrialis , sp. n. 

Fore wing ashy grey, dusted with darker grey and reddish 
fuscous; first line scarcely visible, crossing the wing before 
the cell-patch, and followed beneath it by a dull fulvous 
patch, beneath which arises the lappet of the inner margin, 
which is grey mixed with fulvous ; second line pale, inwardly 
dark-edged, especially on the costa : starting from the costa 
just beyond the middle, running obliquely outward as far as 
the middle, then forming rather a strong indentation inwards 
above the inner margin; this line is followed by a distinctly 
darker, reddish-tinged, fuscous fascia, containing well-defined 
dark streaks between the veins ; base of fringes preceded by 
a row of largish wedge-shaped blackish marks; fringes 
pinkish grey, with an interrupted darker dividing*line. Hind 
wing fuscous, paler, more ochreous towards base; tuft of 
scales yellowish ochreous. Head, thorax, and abdomen grey, 
mottled with darker; anal tuft ochreous; underside, both of 
wings and abdomen, and legs grey, mottled with darker j 
labial palpi darker; antennas annulated black and white. 

Expanse of wings 16 millim. 

Several examples from Australia. 

Mimaglossa, gen. nov. 

Fore wing elongate; costa curved; apex rounded; hind 
margin oblique, convex ; labial palpi upeurved in front of 
face; the terminal joint remarkably long, pointed . Male 
without antennal processes; with a slight swelling, as in 
Balanotis, Meyr., on the costal margin of the fore wing, at 
two thirds ; male smaller than female. Scaling smooth and 
glossy. 

Type M . kabUal\s ) Guen. ( Gbmna ), IMt. et Pyr. p. 125. 
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Mimaglossa revulsa , sp. n. 

Like a very large habitalis , but the ground-colour pale 
reddish ochreous, the usual lines, which are shaped exactly 
as in habitalis, indistinctly fuscous; bind wing pale ochreous, 
tinged with greyish only at apex and along the base of the 
fringes; head and thorax reddish grey; abdomen greyish 
ochreous. 

Expanse of wings, ? 36 niiltim. 

One female from Australia with the MS. name revulsa , 
Wlk., attached to it. The specimen is not in first-rate con¬ 
dition ; perfect ones will probably show the lines and markings 
clearer. 


Parasarama, Warr. 

Para*araim t Won*. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hiat. 1890, vi. p, 474. 

Fore wings elongated, narrow at base; costa straight, only 
curved slightly in the last third ; apex blunt; hind margin 
curved. Hind wings rounded, twice as broad as fore wings. 
Antcnnre with basal joint swollen, filiform in female, slightly 

f mbescent in male; palpi upeurved in front of face, very 
ong; the second joint rising as high as or higher than the 
vertex, in the female slender, in the male thickened; third 
joint erect, shorter, aculeate and slender in female, fringed 
with hair-like scales and thickened in male; tongue present; 
patagia long, partially raised ; abdomen stout and shovt in 
both sexes; scaling coarse; fore wings in the male with 
raised tufts of scales in the cell; hind wings semitransparent. 

Type P. cuproviridalis , Moore ( Locastra ), Proc. Zool, 8oc. 
Lond. 1867, p. 67, ? . 

The genus resembles Sarama , Moore, but is without the 
antennal appendages in the male. 

Parasarama (?) nigrescent , sp. n. 

Fore wings ochreous. with a greenish tinge ; first line indi¬ 
cated only by an obliquely-curved streak from the inner 
margin and a black dot on the median vein; some grey scales 
on the costa towards the middle, and two small tufts of raised 
black scales below them in the cell j exterior line black* 
indistinctly denticulated, two denticulations in the middle ana 
one above the inner margin being particularly conspicuous; 
marginal area and fringes dark fuscous, leaving only a narrow 
pale shade beyond the exterior line. Hind wings fuscous r 
darker tow ards the hind margin, with indistinct traces of a 
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darker submarginal curved line. Head, face, palpi, and 
thorax concolorous with base of the fore wings; abdomen 
dark. Underside glossy ochreous, tinged with pink; space 
beyond second line in both wings dark fuscous. 

Expanse of wings 26 millim. 

One female from Yesso. 

PSKUDOLOCASTRA, gCU. HOV. 

Fore wings three times as long as broad, narrow at base, 
widening out towards hind margin ; costa straight till shortly 
before apex, which is blunt; hind margin obliquely curved. 
Hind wing rounded. Antennas filiform in male, slightly 
pubescent in female; palpi of female as in Parasarama (f, 
with terminal joint thickened, of male thickly clothed with a 
muss of appressed scales, club-like, and recurved over the 
head j abdomen of female short, of male prolonged beyond 
the hind wings, the anal segments thickened ; patagia pro¬ 
minent ; fore wings of male without raised scales ; hind 
wings of both sexes hairy towards inner margin. 

Type P. inimica , Butler ( Locastra ), Ann. & Mag. Nat. 
Hist. 1879, ii. p. 448, ? . 

Orthotrichophora, gen. nov. 

"Resembles Peeudolocastra , but smaller, and with the palpi 
of the male in comparison greatly exaggerated, reaching as 
far as the middle of the thorax ; distinguished at once by the 
cell in the fore wings of the male being occupied by an "erect 
screen of dark hairs; middle tibite with a thick fringe of 
hairs ; scaling finer and smoother, beneath glossy. 

Type Orthotrichophora syrichtusalU^'SN alk. ( Bertula ), xvi. 
p. 165. 


Proboscidophora, gen. nov. 

Fore wings with the costa in the female slightly, in the 
male decidedly, shouldered near the base, faintly concave in 
middle and a little curved before apex, which is blunt; hind 
margin obliquely curved. Hind wings rounded. Antennae 
of female simple, of male strongly ciliated, especially along 
the basal half, and with a conspicuous distortion about the 
middle; palpi of female upeurved in front of face, with ter¬ 
minal joint aculeate, as in Parasarama ? , in male with the 
second joint short, tnickened, and slightly porrectcd upwards; 
the third joint very long, four times as long as second, 
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laterally flattened, and porrected forward and downwards, 
resembling a stork’s beak: legs hairy ; the tibiae all with 
tufts of hair. Fore wings of male with some flattened tufts of 
hair in the disk. Underside with the costa thickened till 
towards the apex and with a large subcostal pad of flat scales 
near the base. 

Type P. tritonalis , Walk. ( Pyralis ), xix. p. 906. 


Gonodiscus, gen. nov. 

Fore wings elongate; costa straight; apex blunt; hind 
margin obliquely curved. Hind wings roundod, very broad. 
Antennas (female) filiform, basal joint swollen ; labial palpi 
erect in frout of face, terminal joint rising considerably above 
vertex ; maxillary palpi distinct, erect, half as long as labial; 
tongue and ocelli present; scaling smooth and fine. Neura- 
tion: fore wing with the cell elongate; first median ncrvule 
rising at four fifths, second just before end, third and lower 
radial close together from the end; upper radial and last 
subcostal nervulc near together from upper end of cell; with¬ 
out denuding, which is impossible in the case of the single 
specimen, I cannot make out the position of the rest to state 
them precisely. Hind wings with the discocellular much 
bent, the upper third short and perpendicular, the lower por¬ 
tion running obliquely outwards, tlirec times as long as the 
upper; median nervules as in fore wing; costal concave in 
middle, with its upper nervule curved upwards towards the 
apex, the lower one straight. 

Type G. amplah's , Warr. 

In the absence of the male the proper place of this species 
and genus must remain uncertain. 

Gonodiscus amplaUs ) sp. n. 

Fore wings whitish grey, dusted with darker grey and 
some dull tawny patches; an indistinct blackish fascia close 
to the base; a distinct curved black fascia at one third, edged 
with paler internally, space between it and the basal fascia 
more or less suffused with dull tawny : exterior line black, • 
dentated, curved outwards in its upper half, and followed by 
a paler space; an indistinct dark cell-spot; space between 
second and third lines palest, except on costa and inner 
margin, which are greyer; in the subraargjnal field at the 
anal angle is an ill-defined tawny blotch ; fringes grey, like 
the fore wings. Hind wings dull whitish, with the costa and 
apex dull fuscous ; an indistinct curved central fascia. Head, 
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thorax, and abdomen grey. Underside dull cinereous, the 
hind wings lighter. 

Expanse of wings 40 milliin. 

One male from Coquirnbo. 

The following eight species belong to the group with 
antennal appendages in the male, sometimes considered as a 
distinct subfamily, Epipaschiinoe. 

Stericta, Led. 

Type Glomna divitalis , Guen. Delt. et Pyr. p. 124, pi. vii. 

fig. 4. 


Stericta cinemscem , sp. n. 

Fore wings pinkish ochreous, almost wholly suffused with 
dark fuscous and blackish scales; first line very indistinct, 
only showing as a black patch on costa and inner margin; 
beyond and below the costal patch is a black spot of raised 
scales near the beginning of the cell; second line strongly 
serrated, the serratures more conspicuous by the pale ochreous 
serrated line that follows them ; central area beyond and 
below the black patch of scales less suffused with dark ; inner 
and hind margin fuscous, the latter paler just in the centre, 
with pale spots at the end of the veins ; fringe cinereous, 
chequered light and dark. Hind wings ochreous, with A 
broad blackish border, which runs up /irregularly along the 
inner margin ; fiinge dark, witli pale basal line and apical 
half paler. Head, thorax, and abdomen reddish ochreous, 
irregularly dusted with fuscous, the head and thorax darkest; 
basal joint of abdomen with a spot of black scales. Underside 
pale ochreous,with a broad blackish border in both wings; a 
dark central spot and traces of the second line blackish in 
both; costa of the fore w r ing and first line on the costa 
blackish. 

Expanse of wings 30 millim. 

Two females, one from Parramatta, the othor doubtful. 

Stericta papuensisj sp. n. 

Fore wing a mixture of whitish, pink, and olive-green 
scales; basal area paler, with a darker patch on the inner 
margin; first line diffusedly dark, nearly vertical, broader on 
the costa, followed by a narrow paler space, which is again 
followed by a narrow dark shade, beyond which can be 
discerned a Bmall dark spot in the cell and a larger dark 
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patch below it; second line strongly denticulate, followed by 
a whitish similar line, the costal half of which is most 
distinct; then comes an olive shade, interrupted in the middle 
by the white spots which follow the angle of the second line; 
8ubterminnl shade pinky white; hind margin preceded by a 
series of blunt, wedge-shaped, olive-green blotches, between 
which the veins are pale; fringe shining white, chequered 
with olive and pink, llind wings whitish, with the veins 
and broad border fuscous ; below the border there are traces 
of a fuscous line. Head, thorax, and abdomen like the fore 
wing, the darker specklings being found on the head and 
thorax. Underside pinky fuscous, with the basal portion of 
the hind wing and costal spots on the fore wing whitish. 

Expanse of wings 30 millim. 

One female from New truinea, bred. 

Cocoon oval, flattish, hairy, pale reddish brown, containing 
evidently an inner, more closely woven, oval chamber. 

Stericta marmorea , sp. n. 

Fore wings a mixture of dull greenish and pink ; basal 
one third rather darker green and grey along the costa, paler 
at the base of the inner margin, with a reddish patch on the 
same margin before the first transverse line; from centre of 
base a black horizontal line, not quite reaching the first 
transverse line, and interrupted halfway by some raised 
whitish scales ; first line at one third vertical, black, preceded 
by a narrow and followed by a broader pale ochreous space, 
the latter containing a series of raised scales; the line itself 19 
interrupted in the cell, the costal portion above it being 
formed of two black spots superimposed; a blackish linear 
cell-spot, preceded by raised pale scales; exterior line finer, 
denticulate, forming rather a prominent angular projection in 
the centre towards the hind margin, and followed throughout 
by a narrow pale space; the space between the two lines is 
whitish along the costa and beyond the first line, dusted with 
dark grey, but towards the second line broadly greenish, 
tinged with pink; hind margin likewise green and pink, with 
two darker dashes beyond the cell; fringes pinkish grey, 
narrowly darker at the end of each vein. Hind wings dull 
pinky grey, more fuscous towards hind margin, with a curved 
denticulate line towards the hind margin, edged with paler; 
a dark line before the base of the fringe, which is like tnat of 
the fore wing. Head, thorax, and aoaomen mottled green 
and grey. Undeisidc of fore wing cinereous, darker along 
the disk, of hind wing dull ochreous, with the apex ana 
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margin pinkish ; cell-spots and exterior line dark and distinct 
in both wings. 

One male from Hobart, expanding 40 millira. 

Hyperbalanotis, gen, nov. 

Fore wings with straight costa in the female, in the male 
with the basal two thirds rather convex, and at two thirds 
distorted in consequence of the neuration ; apex blunt; hind 
margin obliquely curved. Hind wings rounded, not much 
broader than fore wings. Antermse of female moniliform, of 
male slightly pubescent; palpi in female erect in front of 
face, terminal joint aculeate, in the male thicker and applied 
to face ; antennal appendage of male large, club-like, reaching 
middle of thorax. 

Type //. achaftna , Butler ( Glossina ), III. Lep. Het. ii. 
p. 56, pi. xxxviii. fig. 10. 


Hyperbalanotis olivacea, sp. n. 

Fore wings yellowish olive, more or lesssuffnsed with dark 
grey, and here and there with reddish tints ; first line blackish, 
sinuous, but only distinct on the inner margin, its course 
marked by a pale yellowish-olive band, unsuffused by grey ; 
the basal area with a broad, dsrk-gvey, diffuse band through 
its centre; second line black, distinctly denticulate, forming 
a distinct outward curve in the centre, and immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a narrow yellowish-olive space; marginal space 

E artiallv filled up with dark grey; median area with a diffuse 
lackish band down the centre; a black linear cell-spot along 
the inner margin, and in the neighbourhood of the anal angle 
are some scattered reddish scales; fringes chequered olive 
and dark grey, preceded by a series of black patches. Hind 
wings dark fuscous; fringes as in fore wings. Head, thorax, 
and abdomen dull olive, mottled with grey. Underside 
ochreous, much suffused with grey towards the costa and hind 
margin in both wings. 

One male from Japan, expanding 26 millira. 

Deuterolltta, Led. 

Type D . con*p*mtalts f Led. Wien, ent. Mon. vii. p. 359. 
Deutei'ollyta variegata y sp. n. 

Fore wings pale, variably suffused with a mixture of greet* 
and pinkish scales; an indistinct dark transverse band at one 
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third internally pale bordered ; an interrupted blackish streak 
runs from the centre of the base as far as this first line ? imme¬ 
diately before which it forms a blackish patch : exterior line 
fine, blackish, curved outwards in the middle and neatly 
denticulate throughout; a small dark cell-dot; subraarginal 
aiea suffused with pinkish, which generally intrudes into the 
outer half of the central area, where it is pretty definitely 
outlined and divided from that; a row of black dashes before 
the fringes, which are glossy and somewhat chequered; some¬ 
times, instead of the central area being greenish and the 
marginal pink, the colours arc reversed, and m other instances 
the two colours are mixed up; the distinction of shades is, 
however, greatest in the males. Hind wings glossy whitish, 
becoming fuscous towards the hind margin, where also the 
veins are fuscous ; a faint darker submarginal line and central 
dot. Head, palpi, antennal appendages, and thorax varie¬ 
gated with pink and green, in correspondence to the prevailing 
tint of the fore wings ; abdomen pale grey. Underside dull 
whitish, darker grey towards the costa and hind margin of 
both wings, the fore wings shaded with reddish. 

Expanse of wings, ? 32 millim., <J 26 milliin. 

Five females, two males, from Rio Janeiro. 

IIomtjra, Led. 

Type 1L nocturnal **, Led. Wien. ent. Mon. vii. p. 340. 

Ilomura trisulcata , sp. n. 

Fore wing dull pale green, varied with grey ; an indistinct 
blackish transverse line near base, consisting of small separate 
patches of slightly raised scales; exterior line nearer the hind 
margin than usual, dark, acutely denticulate, and followed by 
a paler shade; in the cell-space are two oblique linear marks 
of distinctly raised scales, and a third iraraediatebjr below the 
inner one; fringe green, preceded by a row of fine black" 
dashes; beyond the exterior line is an obscurely edged dark 
costal blotch. Hind wings dull whitish, a little darkened 
towards the apex and along the base of the fringe, with a 
veiy indistinct curved submarginal line, which is obsolete 
towards the inner margin. Head, thorax, and antennal 
appendages, which as well as the patagia are very large, all 
dull greenish ; abdomen greenish ochreous. Underside pale 
ochreous, with the costa and apex of both wings tinged with 
pink and the exterior line marked towards the costa. 

Three males from Rio Janeiro, expanding about 34 millim# 
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R<eseliode 8 ; gen. nov. 

Fore wings narrow, elongate; costa straight; hind margin 
obliquely curved ; apex blunt ; labial palpi (female) erect, 
the second joint with long erect hairs, partially hidiug the 
terminal joint, which is aciculate and rises above the vertex; 
tongue and ocelli present; maxillary palpi invisible ; antennas 
in female annulated, filiform, in male coarsely pectinated, 
enlarged at the base, which also bears a dense erect tuft j 
near the base of the subraedian between it and the interno¬ 
median is a bladdery protuberance, and the underside of the 
fore wing is beset with hairs ; cell long, the end wedge- 
shaped ; first median nervnle from the angle at the base of 
the wedge; second, third, and lower radial from the point; 
between the median and submedian is a strongly developed 
independent surplus vein, which near the base stands out as 
prominently as a true vein, as in Castnia ; this vein reappears 
m the hind w ing. 

Type ii\ ochreosticta. 


liopsdiodes ochreosticta y sp. n. 

Fore wing whitish grey, dusted and suffused with darker 
grey, especially throughout the basal and apical areas; first 
line very indistinct, blackish, running obliquely outward from 
the costa to middle of wing and then vanishing; the dull 
dark grey basal area contains a small bright yellow patcli of 
scales shortly before its outer margin in the middle; second 
line denticulated, but only indicated by the darker points upon 
the veius; central area paler, containing an oblique dark 
dash over the discocellulur; the second line is immediately 
followed by a similar pale line ; submarginal area dark grey, 
showing a row of blackish dashes before the fringes, which 
are pale, with darker base. Hind wings dull whitish, with 
the veins and border fuscous. Head, thorax, and abdomen 
dark grey. 

Expanse of wings 24 millim. 

One male from Kio Janeiro. 

Rmeliodes disstmilis , sp. n. 

Fore wing pale pinkish grey, dusted with darker; the basal 
half ochrebus or bone-colour, with the costa and veins dark 
brownj a linear black dash in the middle is conspicuous; 
first line nearly in centre of wing and irregularly vertical is 
indicated by dark partially erect scales and preceded on the 
costa by a blackish blotch; end of cell marked by fulvous 
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scales, and scales of the same colour are mixed with those of 
the first lino towards the inner margin j second line black, 
runs obliquely outwards to the midale, then, more serrated, 
inwards, forming a slight angle externally before the anal 
angle; an indistinct fulvous subrnargiual shade in the dark 
grey subterminal area ; fringes dark grey, with a bright pale 
basal line* Hind wings ochreous, tinged with fuscous, which 
increases towards the hind margin, where it forms a dark 
fuscous shade ; fringe ochreous, chequered with darker spots. 
Head, face, palpi, thorax, and base of abdomen pure bone- 
coloured ; abdomen dusted with cinereous, becoming entirely 
cinereous along the anal segments. 

Expanse of wings 24 millim. 

One female from Rio Janeiro. 

Rynapiie, Hub. 

( Tretnpteryx, Rag.) 

Synaphe jyerlu»aUs 7 Hub., var. vitreoaa , Warr. 

Differs from the type form (i.) in its much smaller size, 16 
millim,, and (ii.) in the greater breadth of the diaphanous 
fascia in both wings. In the fore wings half the cell before 
the dark cell-spot and the space immediately below it is also 
diaphanous, whereas in the type form the cell-spot shows as 
a dark projection ftom the outer edge of the darlc basal two 
thirds. In the hind wings the dark basal patch is much 
reduced and the transparent fascia proportionally increased. 

One male, one female, from Palestine, from Canon Tris¬ 
tram’s collection. 


Leptoctenista, gen. nov. 

Fore wing with costa slightly convex throughout; apex 
rectangular, blunt; hind margin vertical for two thirds, taen 
suddenly curved off; anal angle rounded. Hind wings ample; 
scaling coarse and dense; labial palpi obliquely ascending 
in front of face, laterally flattened ; second joint large, wide, 
third short, from the middle of the top of second, rather 
porrected; maxillary palpi and ocelli invisible; tongue 
short; antennas (male) bristly, thickened at the basal joint, 
pubescent beneath: each joint with a pair of fine pointed 
bristles. Head and face hairy. 

Type L. dubia , Warr. 
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Leptoctenista dubia, sp. n. 

Fore wings ochreous, mottled throughout with dark grey ; 
first line blackish, obscurely dentate, followed on coata by a 
pale unsuffused oblique space, edged on the costa with 
darker; a large diffuse black cell-spot, the costa above it 
darker; second line obscurely dentate, followed by a dentate 
shade, which starts from the costa as a dark triangular patch ; 
both the second line and this subterminal shade are finely 
edged with paler; a row of black wedge-shaped spots before 
the base of the fringes, which are brownish prey. Hind 
wings diity fuscous, with the basal third greyish ochreous 
and a blackish cell-spot. Palpi, antennae, collar, and basal 
segments of abdomen ochreous; head, thorax, and rest of 
abdomen mottled with dark grey. Underside pale ochreous, 
dusted with darker. 

Expanse of wings 34 millira. 

One male from Rio Janeiro. 

Stemmatopiioka, Guen. 

Stemmatophora duplicata y sp. n. 

Qlaa duplicate*, Walker, MB. 

Fore wings dull reddish fuscous, dusted with fine black 
atoms; first line indistinctly darker, sinuous, at one third ; 
second line at five sixths, nearly parallel to hind margin, 
denticulate, followed by a similarly dentate paler line; a faint 
dark central spot; costa dotted dark aud light from centre to 
second line. Hind wings pale ochreous. dusted with reddish 
grey towards hind margin. Head, thorax, and antennas 
reddish fuscous; abdomen ochreous. Underside pinkish, 
with the outer line paler in both wings; costa dotted along 
its whole length. 

Expanse of wings 28 millim. 

One female from Hindostan. 

I can find no record of the publication of this species under 
Walker’s manuscript name. It seems to be allied to Stemma- 
tophora denticulata, Swinh., from Burmah. 

Stemmatophora albilineata y sp. n. 

Fore wings dun-coloured; the basal area brown-black, 
bounded by a vertical white line, which has a slight tooth 
externally below the median vein; second line also white, 
curved, approaching the first line opposite the tooth, ana 

Ann. & Mag. N. Hist Ser. 6. VoL vii. 30 
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there forming a corresponding white projection; the sinus 
filled internally with brown-black, which tint also prevails on 
the costa beyond it; a dark central spot; veins towards the 
hind margin paler, with black spots in the intervals; fringe 
concolorous. Hind wings whitish baaewards, thickly dusted 
with fuscous along the inner margin, and with a denticulated, 
dark, pale-edged band at two thirds, beyond which the border 
is dark fuscous; fringe as in fore wing. Head, thorax, and 
abdomen ochreous, sprinkled with fuscous; palpi, anal seg¬ 
ments of abdomen, and its sides brown-black; tufts of the 
legs in male the same ; anal tuft of male reddish brown. 

Expanse of wings 24 millim. 

One male, one female, from Natal. 

[To be continued.] 


XLVI .—On the Shoulder-girdle in Cretaceous Omithosauria. 

By Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., &c., King’s College, 

London. 

In 1882* Professor Marsh published the remarkable discovery 
that the American Cretaceous Ornithosaurs are characterised 
by the anchylosis of the anterior thoracic vertebra into a 
structure resembling a sacrum, to which the scapulas are said 
to articulate. No figure has been given of this singular con¬ 
dition of the shoulder-girdle. But it appears to me probable 
that the character is common to all the Cretaceous Oraitho- 
cheiroidea. and is a distinctive condition of that ordinal group. 

Sir Richard Owen in 1859 published in the * Transactions 
of the Palaeontographical Society,’ pi. iv. figs. 6, 7, 8, figures 
of a symmetrical bone from the Cambridge Greensand which 
was interpreted as probably frontal. The discovery of a more 
perfect specimen aid not elucidate its nature; and in the 
1 Omithosauria,’ 8vo, 1870, p. 88, I placed over my account 
of it the twofold description u ? Neural Arch of Sacral Ver¬ 
tebra, ? Vomer,” remarking that there is no proof that it is a 
skull-bone, but that if from the skull it might have been the 
vomer. This specimen I drew in pL xii. figs. 15,16. I »o 
on to remark that u A specimen collected by the Rev* T. §. 
Bonney is preserved on the sacral side of a left os innomi- 
natum with the keel downward. If appears to show a sutural 

♦ “’Wing* of Pterodactyls#,* Am, Journ< Scl., April 1822, p. 254. 
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surface from which an anterior part has come away. And if 
this specimen is compared with the neural arch of the sacra! 
vertebra (pi. x. figs. 8, 9) it will be found to correspond en¬ 
tirely.” The vertebra referred to is singular in the circum¬ 
stance that the transverse process has a higher position 
relatively to the neural canal than is usual, the infra-neural 
articulation preserves the concavo-convex articulations, while 
the neural spine shows a vertical suture with the arch next it. 
The neural spine of this vertebra is not absolutely the same in 
character with the bones already referred to. It is a remarkably 
thick wedge, forming more than half the height of the vertebra. 
Ifs sides are smooth, vertical, and flattened, with a defining 
ridge above the transverse neural platform. I believe this 
vertebra to be one of three which I suppose to have been anchy- 
loscd by their neural arches in Ornxtkocheiru8 } to form the 
articulation for what is usually the free extremity of the 
scapula. And it follows that the other specimens to which I 
have referred are portions of separated neural arches of this 
structure, in which three consecutive neural spines are blended 
together. 

This difference of condition from an ordinary pelvic sacrum 
is exactly w hat might have been anticipated, for the ordinary 
transverse processes evidently carried costal ribs, though they 
are not shown in English specimens of dorsal vertebrae of 
Ornithocheiru8 ) and therefore the mechanical stimulus to ossi¬ 
fication was necessarily absent from the infra-neural parts 
of the vertebras, which in the pelvic sacrum has blendea the 
vertebrae together. All these cones are in the Woodwardian 
Museum of the University of Cambridge. 

If the interpretation of them which I offer is legitimate, 
it is probable that the portion of the neural arch which 
is impressed w r ith the vertical, parallel, transversely ovate 
facets, concave from front to back, for the scapular arti¬ 
culation, is a distinct ossification imbedded in the neura- 
pophyse8, comparable to the neural spines of lower Vertebrates, 
which have not usually a separate existence in the Ornitho- 
saurian skeleton. It has every appearance of being a separate 
bone, but it is manifest that the evidence of its relation to 
the vertebras is imperfect. I have published figures of all 
the materials, and offer a restoration of the scapular ossifi¬ 
cation on which I have drawn the outline of the most 
complete supra-neural bone which has been found separate 
(fig. X). My reason for including three vertebras is 
baaed npon a comparison of ray figures in the ‘Omitlio^ 
sauna/ pi. x. figs. 8, 9, and pf. xitfig. 17, with pi. xii. 
figs. 15, lft, and the figure of 1859 already quoted in Owen’s 
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Palceontographical Monograph. This seems to indicate 
that two vertical sutures must have divided a mass like that 
outlined on the restoration. I have no knowledge whether 


Fig. 1. 



Restoration of Pectoral Vertebra, shoeing Supra-neur&l Ossification 
with Ovate Articulation. 

this condition is paralleled by American specimens, for Prof. 
Marsh (Am. Journ. Sci., April 1882) only mentions the 
anchylosis of several vertebrae in the pectoral region, A 
similar condition is well known to characterize many birds, and 
Professor Owen instances ( < Anatomy of Vertebrates/ vol. ii. 
p. 16) the Flamingo and the Sparrow-Hawk as having the 
second to the fifth dorsal vertebrae consolidated into one 
piece. But no bird has the scapula articulating with the 
neural arch. 

I have figured the scapula in Ormthocheirus and some 
allied genera ( 4 Omithosauria/ pi, i. figs. 2-12, and * Geological 
Magazine/ Jan. 1881, nl. i. fig. 1). It is a short stout 
bone which widens ana thickens to what is usually the 
free end, where it terminates in a broad, ovate, truncate, 
flattened surface, which is smooth, vertically flat, and a little 
convex in length. This extremity, which has every character 
of an articular surface, exactly corresponds in form and aise 
with the impressions on the sides of the bone which l regard 
as part of tne neural arches of pectoral vertebras. The con- 
elusion therefore seems to follow that the scapulas extended 
transversely outward, curving a little downward from the 
neural spine which divided their extremities from each other* 
Though this condition is dissimilar to anything seen among 
birds, the scapula; approximate dorsally in some mammals, as 
do the supra-scapulae among lizards and amphibians. Since 
the scapula and coracoid are anchylosed together in most 
species of Omithocheiroidea, an arch is thus made between the 
vertebra and the sternum, which is almost as firm as the arch 
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of the pelvis, which no other fossil group of animals parallels. 
I accordingly make a restoration of this structure of the 
shoulder-girdle (fig. 2). 


Fig-. 2. 



Restoration of the ShouMer-girdle in Ornithocheirun. 
Posterior aspect. 


The only hypothetical element is the posterior transverse 
expansion of the sternum, which is never preserved in Cam- 
bridge-Greensand specimens. 1 have also completed the 
transverse processes of the vertebra ; but no specimen shows 
the form of the articulation for the rib or the length of 
the process. In some species the coracoids may have been 
relatively longer; but I believe this form of shoulder- 
girdle is substantially the same in all the Cretaceous group. 
It will be interesting if a similar structure is found in the 
American species. 

I have long been aware of a very close affinity between 
these fossils* from Cretaceous Bocks of England and 
America. The publication by Professor Marsh (Am. Journ. 
Sci., May 1884) of figures of the skull of Pteranodon made 
that affinity more manifest. Sir Bichard Owen figured in 
the ‘PalsBontograplucal Monograph of Cretaceous Pterosauria/ 
ph iv. figs. 4, a fragment described as part of the proximal 
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end of the metacarpal of the fifth or wing-finger, t regarded 
this fossil as part of the premaxillary of a toothless rtero- 
dactyle, and in the Ann, & Mag. Nat. ilist. for January 1871. 

C . 85, remarked:—“ A new genus appears to be constituted 
y some (three) portions of jaws from the Cambridge Green¬ 
sand. Unfortunately, the extremity is not preserved. They 
have the ordinary dagger-shaped snout, but appear to be 
entirely destitute of teeth. I provisionally name the genus 
Omithostoma It was only after this publication that any¬ 
thing was heard of Pterodactyls in America, and not till 1876 
that the toothless character of their jaws was known and the 
name Pteranodon proposed. 

Professor Marsh’s material is evidently incomparably 
superior to that which was before me; but there is, so far as 
I can discern, no evidence of generic difference between 
Ornithostoma and Pteranodon. If any one will turn to the 
figure of my type (Pal. Soc. 1859, pi. iv. tigs. 4, 5) already 
quoted, and compare either the lateral aspect, fig. 4, or the palate, 
tig. 5 (from which the matrix there shown is now removed), 
with Prof. Marsh’s figures reproduced in the * Geological 
Magazine,’ August 1884, p. 347, the only difference found 
will be that the American toothless Ornithosaur is twice the 
size of that from the Cambridge Greensand. There is perfect 
correspondence between them in the dagger-shaped form of 
the jaw, in the relation between the height of the jaw and 
the breadth of the palate, in the flattened sides of the snout 
and their convergence superiorly into a rounded ridge, in the 
thin rounded margin to tne jaw which represents the alveolar 
border, and in the Binooth palate formed by a single wide 
concave channel. No pal aeon tologist will fail to appreciate 
the significance of these absolute coincidences of structure; and, 
so far as they go, they seem to me to indicate that Ptemno* 
don is a synonym of (Jmitkostoma. I record the British 
species as 0 . tiedgmcku 

There is some other evidence which points towards the 
same conclusion. In the * Ornithosaurla ’ I figured the 
quadrate bone and quadrato-jugal of Ornithockdrus {pi. xi. 
tigs. 13, 14, &c.). The form of the quadrato-jugal was 
then unparalleled; but Prof Marsh’s figures show substan¬ 
tially trie same type ( he . cit.) in the American toothless 
Ornithosaur. 

Further, Professor Marsh figures an extraordinary deve¬ 
lopment of the occipital crest in this type, and the Orni~ 
thocheirue of the Cambridge Greensand gives evidence 
of a crest having been worn away. Mr. J. F. Walker’* 
specimen of natural mould of the Omkhosaurian brain 
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( ( Omithosauria,' pi. xi. figs. 10—12, and Joum. Linn. 8>c. 
vol. xiii, pi. xi.) was only laid bare after I Had removed a 
great thickness of open cellular investing bony tissue from 
above it. The skull figured pi. xi. figs. 1, 2 of the 4 Ornitho- 
sauria * shows traces of an eroded crest above the foramen 
magnum, and superiorly the external tissue of the parietal 
region is worn away ; but there is nothing to show how much 
has been worn away. W hen, however, the form of the receding 
neural arches of the atlas and axis is compared with the back 
of the skull, the vertebrae slope backward as though an occipi¬ 
tal crest extended backward from the skull; but it may not 
have been so much developed as the nucha! bone in the 
Cormorant. 

In my theoretical restoration of the skull of Ornitho - 
cheirus , given in the Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., January 1871, 
pi. iii. fig. 3, there is no antorbital vacuity in the skull, and this 
condition was found to characterize the American toothless 
Ornithosaurs when Prof. Marsh figured the complete skull in 
1884. 

There is therefore, as it seems to me, a close correspondence 
between the skulls of the American edentulous Cretaceous 
Ornithosaurs from Kansas, and the dentigerous genera from 
the Upper Greensand and other Cretaceous rocks of Europe in 
all points which can be compared ; and this 1 take as evidence 
that they are closely allied and belong to the same ordinal 
group. Mr. E. T. Newton (Proc. Geol. Assoc, vol. x. no. 8, 
p. 421) places Pteranodon and Nyctodactyfus in Prof. Marsha 
Pteranoaontia, while Qrnithocheirua and Ornithostoma are 
placed in a division of the Plerosauria. But if Pteranodon is 
Ornithoetoma, and if the skull of Ornxthocheirm is in essential 
points on the same plan as in the American genus, J fail to 
see how Mr. Newton’s grouping can be sustained. 

There is another point of identity between the American and 
English types in the structure of the carpus. It was no easy 
matter to determine the mutual relations of these bones in Cam¬ 
bridge specimens, for the structure was unlike anything pre¬ 
viously known. They were described and figured in the 4 Orni- 
thosauria/ their relations to each other were first figured in the 
Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., August 1870, in M Remarks on 
IKymphodon” and some further details were supplied in the 
Linnean Society’s Journal, December 1876, pi. xi. The 
carpus consists of a proximal carpal, a distal carpal, and a 
lateral carpal, formed as in birds. It was this evidence of 
the structure of the hand which led me in 1869 to form the 
genus Omithocheirus for animals which had previously been 
referred to the genus Pterodaetylus . Professor Marsh finds 
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the carpus to have the same structure in the toothless 
Ornithosaurs from Kansas, and discussed it fully in April 
1882 (Am. Journ. Sci.), though without mentioning memoirs 
in which the structure had been figured, and from which the 
interpretation appears to be taken. 

If, then, the resemblances in the bones which led Professor 
Cope to refer the early discoveries of American Ornithosaurs 
to Ornithocheh'U8 have to be transferred to Ornithostoma } it 
does not affect the organic identity of the type; and it is 
by means of the excellent contributions to knowledge made 
by Professor Marsh that I am able to establish the conclusion 
that the dentigerous and edentulous Ornithosaurs of the Cre¬ 
taceous rocks of Europe and America belong to the same 
subordinal group. I long ago pointed out (Ann. & Mag. Nat. 
Hist., August 1870) how small is the classificational import¬ 
ance to be attached to presence or absence of teeth in Ornitho¬ 
saurs and in Birds; and while the discovery of lchthyornis 
by Prof. Marsh demonstrated that generalization among birds, 
tlie discovery of these Ornithosaurs, which mainly differ in 
their teeth, while they agree in the typical parts of the skeleton, 
gives it a parallel justification among the Ornithosauria. 
Whether the name rteranodontidse can be retained for a 
family to include the genus Ornithostoma remains to be 
established ; for it is not improbable that animals will be 
found in which there is a partial development of teeth, and 
that Ornithosauria will eventually parallel Cetacea in the 
development and suppression of dentition. 

I have used the name Ornithocheiroidea for the order 
(Journ. Linn. Soc. vol. xiii. p. 96), and that name may be 
found convenient as indicative of characters of skull, shoulder- 
girdle, carpus, vertebrae, and other bones in which the 
Uretaceous modification of the group differs from the Pfcero- 
dactylia, which is chiefly characteristic of the Middle Secondary 
rocks, though 1 believe not absolutely limited to them. 

Professor Zittel (* Handbuch der PaWntologie 1 ) has referred 
to my early proposal to name the fossil flying animals Saurornia 
(Rep. Brit. Assoc., Bath, October 1864, Sections, p. 69, and 
Ann. & Mag. Nat. Ilist., February 1865). The new facta then 
brought forward necessitated a new name for the subclass* 
When 1 afterwards found that Prince C. L. Bonaparte, 
adopting von Meyer’s view that the group formed an order, 
proposed to name the order Omithosaurii in 1838, I adoptea 
the name Ornithosauria, though it seemed a leas suitable 
name, and was originally given to only one division of the 
animals comprised m Saurornia. 

Be Blainville had suggested Pterodactylia and J. J. 
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Kaup had used Pterogaurii previously for the genus Ptero - 
dactyl us , not for the group as no w known *. r J'he merit of 
reoognizing that order clearly rests with von Meyer, and 
the suggestion of a name for it cannot be important unless 
the name is suitable. Recognition of avian affinities in 
the bones of Pfcerodactyles in 1864 proved the starting- 
point of work among fossil reptiles which ended in the recog¬ 
nition of similar avian characters in portions of skeletons of 
other orders previously regarded as entirely reptilian. And 
on that account the name Oniithosauria ia convenient, as 
expressing a new and truer point of view. 

The Pterosauria of Owen and Zittel is not the Pterosaurii 
of J. J. Kaup any more than the Ornithosauria of 1869 is 
the Ornithosaurii of Fitzingcr and Bonaparte; but while the 
former name appears to me to perpetuate a fundamental 
error, the latter is based on important truths of organic and 
osteological structure, which are becoming generally recog¬ 
nized. 1 proposed (Journ. Linn. Soc., Dec. 1876) to limit 
de Blainville’s Pterodactylia to the Jurassic Pterodactyles as 
an order comparable to the Ornithocheiroidea. And if the 
name Pterosauria were retained, it could only be as a substi¬ 
tute for Pterodactylia, indicating the short-tailed animals with 
long hind limbs, of which Pterodactylus is the type. And in 
any case the name must be limited to the group for which it 
was originally proposed, as in the classification given in the 
Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for March 1891. 


XLVJI .—Notes on the Trionychian Genus Pelochelys. 

By G. Baur. 

Dr. Alexander Strauch f has lately described a new species 
of Pelochelys from Futachau (China) under the name P.rolju- 
kowii . This species, which is doubtless distinct from the 
type of Pelochelus Cantoris , Gray, is characterized by its 
broad interorbital portion, which is equal to the postorbital 
arch. 

According to Boulenger the forms of Pelochelys from the 
Philippines are identical with those of the continent (P. Can¬ 
toris). I have lately examined, through the kindness of 

• Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hiet., August 1870. 

t Strauch, Dr. Alexander, “Demerk ungen iiber die Schildkrbten- 
■ammlung im soologiachen Museum der koiserl. Akad. d. Wise. St. 
Petersb., St, P^tersbourg, 1800, Mem. Acad. Imp. Sc. 7* adrie, torna 
xxxviii, to, 2, pp. 118 120, pi. iv, tf. 1 -3. 
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Prof. Angelo Heilprin, a skull of Pelochelys from the Philip¬ 
pines preserved in the Philadelphia Academy. This skull 
is totally different from the skull of Pelochelys Cantoris , 
Gray; it resembles more that of P. Poljakowii , but it is also 
different from this. 

The skull in the Philadelphia Academy, no. Ill (W. W. 
Wood!, has the interorbital space larger than the diameter of 
the orbit, the postorbital arch larger than the interorbital, and 
the proboscis elongated as in P. Poljakowii* In general 
shape it is nearest to the latter species, but it differs from it 
by its broader postorbital arch and its parietals, which are 
not so much expanded mesially. 

The following table gives the measurements of the type of 
Pelochelys lhbronii , Owen, in the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, kindly sent to me by Prof. Stewart, of P. PoljaJtowii , 
Straucb, taken from the figures, and of the Philadelphia 
specimen. 


P. Bibronii } 
OwCMl. 
millim. 

Pr©orbital arch (from nasal 

opening to orbit) _ 7’5 

Interorhital arch . 11 

Postorbital arch. 14 

Horizontal diam. of orbit.. P* 


P. Poltfakawii , P. spec. 

Strauch. (Philippines), 
millim. minim, 

9 10*6 

145 16 

145 175 

12 12*5 


The locality of the type of Pelochelys Bibronii y Owen, is 
not known ; the type or Pelochelys Cantoris , Gray, is from 
Penang. According to Boulenger P. Bibronii&nd P. Cantoris 
are identical; but according to him also the forma from the 
Philippines, which had been described as P CutningiL are 
not different. That the Philippines contain a species of Pth* 
chelys different from the P. Cantoris there can be no doubt; 
the only question now is whether the specimens in the British 
Museum from the Philippines agree with the specimen in the 
Philadelphia Academy. In this case the name P. Cumingii 
has to be applied for this species. Pelochelys occurs also in 
Borneo ; and it would be interesting to know whether this 
genus is represented by a peculiar species on this island, or 
with which of the other forms it is identical. 

Clark Univ., Worcester, Mass., 

March 80,1891. 


• It appears from the figures published of P, Cantoris that the inter- 
orbital space is smaller than the horizontal diameter of the orbit. 
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XLVIII.— The Genera Cyclostoma and Pomatiaa, and on a 
misapplied rule of Zoological Nomenclature . By the Rev, 
Canon A. M, Norman. 

Alarmed, on reading Mr. R. B. Newton’s paper in last 
month’s 4 Annals,’ at the prospect of having to give up the 
titles of the above genera, so long familiar to me, and at that 
of having to change the names of about one hundred and 
twenty “species ” m my collection, I at once was led to look 
into the matter in order to discover how it was that concholo- 
gists for the last ninety years had been ignorant of what 
they were about. 

The result is* that it seems clear that Mr. Newton has 
misapprehended the facts, and that no need exists for changing 
the names Cyclostoma and Pomatiaa as now in use. 

The year 1799 is not the same as 1891, and our ideas of 
genera are very different from those then in vogue. In 
the last century genera were very few, now we are groaning 
under the weight of far too many. Has not Mr. Newton 
fallen into the mistake of supposing that Lamarck formed 
three genera named Cyclostoma , whereas he only formed 
one, but employed that name with different applications? 
Again, Draparnaud established no new genus; he simply 
excluded the marine shells which fell under the characters 
of Lamarck’s Cyclostoma (which genus, as first defined 
by Lamarck, was designed to include every genus to which 
Mr. Newton refers in his paper), and restricted its use to 
the round and entire-mouthed land and freshwater species. 

Lamarck himself and his editor Deshayes shall testify to 
facts out of the last edition of Lamarck, which 1 am lea to 
suppose Mr. Newton did not consult. It must be borne in 
mmd that in this and the previous edition species of Cyc7<>- 
stomn } Lamarck, 1799, are distributed in the three genera 
Scalaria } Delphinula ) and Cyclostoma . 

Under Scataria Lamarck writes :—“ Lea Scalaires, qu’on 
uomme aussi vulgairement Scalata, sont des coquillages 
marine trfes diatinguds des Cyolostomes. non-sCulement par la 
habitation, et leur forme aubterriculde (&c,” 

Under Ddphinula he writes:—“ Ces coquilles se rap- 
mochent 6videmment des Scalaires par leurs rapports# . . . . 
Ces coquilles marines sont fort difftSrentes, par leur 4pais- 
seur, lenr solidity, I’&at de leur surface externe, des eoquilles 
terrestres que nous nommons Cyclostomes, quoique, de part 

• Though I have not the opportunity of referring to the earlier, but 
only to the last two editions of Lamarck. 
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et d’autre, lea bords de l’ourcrture soient r4unis circulaire- 
raent.” 

Thus, though Lamarck had at this time separated these 
genera, he still saw fancied alliances, and therefore points out 
differences. 

Upon the whole matter Deshayes, in his observations under 
Delphinula , writes :— u Lamarck rassemblait en un seul genre, 
sous le nom de Cyclostome, tous les coquilles & ouvertures 
ionde et entibre. Depuis, Draparuaud reduisit aux seules 
csp&ees terrestres * le genre Cyclostome de Lamarck; et ce 
savant zoologiste dans scs memoirs sur les fossiles dcs envi- 
ions de Paris, adoptant l’opinion dc Draparnaud, proposa le 
genre Delphinule pour les espfeces marines de son ancien 
genre Cyclostome.’ 

Next we come to the history of Pomatias . Hartmann, 
wishing to divide the genus Cyclostoma —as understood in 
1821—and at the same time not wishing to change that wvdl- 
establiahed name, very wisely employed the genus Pomatia h } 
R. Studer, for the section which he desired to separate and to 
name. He was perfectly justified in doing this, because Studer 
had included in his Pomatias two species, U P. elegant” and 
u P. variegatusj a new species; ” to this second species there* 
fore and its allies Hartmann restricted the name Pomatias f J 
and the genus is by most authors properly referred to Studer 
and not to Hartmann. 

But to pass from a particular to a general subject, I espe¬ 
cially desire to call attention to a rule of nomenclature only 
too often altogether overlooked or most wrongly applied. 
Rule 10 of the British Association u Rules of Zoological 
Nomenclature ” runs thus :— 

** §. A name should be changed which has before been 
proposed for some other genus in zoology or botany, or for 
some other species in the same genus, when still retained for 
such genus or species ” 

The part of the rule which I wish to emphasize is contained 
in the words which I have italicized. The object of the rule 
is that the same name should not he in use for two genera at 
the same time. It follows that if an earlier name is obsolete, 
say Cyclostoma , a subsequently described genus bearing the 
same name may be employed. 

• By “ terrestres ” Deshayes means non-marine, for Draparnaud inclu¬ 
ded the freshwater operculated univalves now referred to Bythxnia, Pulu- 
dma , &c. under his Q/clostoma. 

t Westerlund, in his ‘Fauna der in der pal&arctiAchen Region leben- 
den Binnouconehylien/ makes Pomatias v&t'iegatus, Studer, a synonym Of 
Pomatias septemspiraU*, Raxoumovsky (1789), as previous writers had 
done. 
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To apply this : granted, for the sake of argument, that all 
which Mr. Newton has written is correct, still Cyclostotna is 
the title of this verpr genus, because if the genus Cuclostoma, 
kamarck, is inadmissible, nis genus being blotted out, the 
next title given to the genus must be adopted, and that is 
Cyclostoma , Draparnaud; so that we should simply have 
Cyclostoma , Draparnaud, instead of CycIoatoma f Lamarck— 
and indeed most authors write Cydostoma ) Drap. 

It is desirable to give another and fuller instance illustrative 
of the application of Rule 10, and I hope I may be excused if 
that taken has reference to the genera named after myself, 
inasmuch as these genera happen to furnish the fullest example 
of the right and wrong applications of the rule—three right 
and one wrong—which at this moment occurs to my mind. 

There have been three genera, thus :— 

„ 1. Normania^ G. S. Brady (Crustacea Ostracoda), 186 >. 

2. Normania, Bowerbank (Bpongida), 1868. 

3. Normania , A. Boeck (Crustacea Amphipoda), 1870. 

1. Brady’s genus was obsolete at the time of its publica¬ 
tion, Prof. G. O, Bars having just before given the same form 
another name. 

2. When Bowerbank described his genus Normania —which 
dates from 1868 (“ Last Report Shetland Dredging,” Brit. 
Assoc. Rep. 1868, p. 328), and not from 1874, the date of 
Bowerbank’s Brit. Spongiadse, vol. iii. p. 258, as a reference 
to that work would lead the reader to suppose—he stated as 
follows :— 44 A genus Normania was established by Mr. G. 8. 
Brady in 1866 for a section of Crustacea Copepoda * ( vide 
Trans. Zool. Soc. vol. v. p. 382), but that title cannot be 
adopted, as the Normania of Brady is identical with Ijoxo - 
concha of G. 0. Bars, which was founded a few months 
previously (vide G. 0. Bars, 4 Oversigt af Norges Marine 
Ostracoder/ 1865, p. 61, and G. S. Brady, Trans. Linn, 
Soc. vol. xxvi. 1868, p. 432).” But Professor Sollas, in his 
44 Report on the Tetractinellida of the 4 Challenger,’ ” 1889, 
after expressing his regret at being obliged to reject the name 
Normania ? Bowerbank, and substituting for it Pcecillastra , 
n. n., writes:—“ True, Bowerbank remarks that Bradv’s 
genus Normania, which has precedence, cannot stand; but 
ibis makes no difference, since according to convention, a 
discarded name which has ceased to be used for one species, 

• "Gratae** Copepoda” is a mistake for “Crustacea Ostracoda.” 
There is a genus in the former, Kormanelfo, G, 8. Brady, but that is a 
different name and dates only from lflSO, 
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or genus, cannot be applied to another, otherwise the door 
would be opened to confusion.” Now here Prof. Sollas has 
laid down a rule of his own nowhere else to be found. 
Bowcrbank affords a right and Sollas an erroneous interpre¬ 
tation of Rule 10; and I notice that Schulze and Lendenteld, 
in a later paper, have recognized this and again restored 
Bowerbank's name •. 

8. Normania , Boeck, is in use, having been just again em¬ 
ployed by Prof. G. 0. Sars in his beautiful new work on the 
Crustacea Amphipodaof Norway. That name must bechanged. 
There is little doubt that Sars fell into the error of retaining 
it from referring to Bowerbank only or to u Scudder,” who 
erroneously gives the date of Normania , Bow., as 1875 instead 
of 1868; and had the former date been coirect, Boeck’s genus 
would have had precedence of Bowerbank's, but not of 
Brady's. This last, however, Sars knew to be only a 
synonym of his own genus Loxoconcha. 

Thus we see that Bowcrbank, Schulze and Lcndenfeld, 
and G. O. Sars rightly apply, and that Sollas wrongly applies 
the rule, 

I will not cite the very many instances in which well- 
established generic names have been of late wrongly, for a 
time at least, supplanted, and useless generic names thus 
added to our nomenclature. The fact is that * Scudder’s 
Nomenclator,’ instead of being of service to science, is in this 
way frequently used to its detriment. Authors consult it to 
see if a generic name has been previously used. If it has 
been, many of them at once proceed to coin for the second or 
later use a new generic title or supplant it by some other; 
whereas the later employment of the generic name ought to 
have been retained if the earlier is not in use. 

Inquiry should always be made as to whether the name 
applied in previous instance or instances is in uee before the 
later name is changed. 

One word more, 1 have been surprised to find that many 
of the younger naturalists are totally ignorant of the vpry 
existence of the Association Rules. For the information of 
those who may need it I may therefore state that they are to 
be found in the British Association Reports of 1842, and as 
last revised in the Report of 1805 (1866); and separate copies 
of the Rules can be procured at the offices of the Association, 
25 Albemarle Street. At least I believe that this is the 
case. At the Newcastle-upon-Tyne meeting in 1889. at the 
request of several young zoologists, as Vice-Presiqent of 

• F. E. Schube and R, von Lendenfeld, 4 Uubor die Beaeichuung der 
Spongietroadels/ 1880, p. 31, 
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Section D, I brought the question before the Committee, and 
it was thought desirable that the Buies should be reprinted, 
and a committee for the purpose was appointed; but I was 
subsequently informed that copies still remained for sale. If 
applicants should fail to obtain them, and in that case think 
it well to put themselves into communication with me, I will 
take care that the matter shall be again brought forward in 
Section D. 

I have taken this opportunity as an addendum to my notes 
on Mr. Newton's communication to carry out an intention of 
some standing to direct the attention of zoologists to what 
is undoubtedly a common misapplication of a rule of nomen¬ 
clature. 

With respect to the word Botany in Rule 10 the attempt 
has long been given up to exclude the use of a botanical 
generic name from Zoology, or vice verad , and the introductory 
notes of the revised edition of the Rules (1865) intimate this. 
This may be illustrated by a genus referred to in my notes in 
last month’s (April) 1 Annals.’ The genus Linckia y Nardo, 
was rejected by Forbes because of previous use in botany. 
Under altered views in this matter it is now in use for another 
section of the original genus of Nardo than that to which 
Forbes applied the name Cribrella. 


XL1X .—Descriptions of three new Species of Helix from 
New Guinea . By Epgak A. Smith. 

1. Helix (Papuina) hero. 

Testa rimata, depress© trochiformis, tenuicula, in medio acute cari- 
nata, albida, superne lineis obliquis opacis luteecentibus subful- 
guratis, interdumque aliis fascia ornata, infra zonis oonconfcricis 
pancis fuscis et opaco-lutescentibus cincta; anfractus 4£, euprerai 
oonvexiuaeuli, atriis spiralibua confertia, lineisque moremenfci 
obliquis sculpti, ultimas minus convexus, similiter striatus, sed 
antice minute rugosua, breviter descendens, pone medium labri 
leviter depresses, ad peripberiam acute luteo carinatus, inferno 
radiatim et concentrice subrugose striatus; aperture perobliqua, 
•ubnasuta, intus colores extern os aliquanto obecuros exhibens ; 
peristoma album vel auperne pallide lilaoeum, margin© superiore 
leviter reflexo, in medio depreaso, inferiore latius expanso, alba, 
supra umbilicum diiatato, rimam fere obtegeute. 

ftiara. maj. 28 xmUim., min. 22; alt. 18$. 

Far. Testa pallida, radiis zonkque fusds baud ornata. 

The apical whorls of this very pretty species and the region 
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around the umbilicus are opalescent white and devoid of the 
oblique markings and bands. In the type the upper ter¬ 
minations of the brownish, oblique, irregular stripes on the 
body-whorl are almost of a reddish tint, and form as it were 
a series of spots at the suture. The variety is of a uniform 
opalescent or greenish-white colour, variegated above with 
the radiating, somewhat zigzag, opaque, deep cream-coloured 
markings, which on the lower surface assume the form of 
zones and irregular spots or blotches. In form this species 
bears some resemblance to //. Tayhriana (Adams & Reeve). 

2 . Helix ( Papuina ) tan the. 

Testa depresse trocbifornns, nnguste rimata, ad peripheriam acute 
carinata, oronino alba, striis incremonti obliquis tonuibus sculpta ; 
anfractus 4, superiores convexiusculi, ultirous supra et infra 
carinam loviter concavus, antice haud desoendens; apertura 
oblique subquadrat.a, ad carinam acuminata; peristoma auperne 
lcviter reflexum, interne latius expansum, margin© columellari 
lato dilututo, umbilioum fero obtegeute ; spira broviter conica, ad 
apicern obtusa. 

Diam. maj. 25£ millim., min. 21 ; alt. 13£. 

In form this species is very like H. hero y but more obtuse 
at the apex, and the aperture is not quite so acuminate. It 
differs also from that species in the absence of colour-markings 
and spiral stria?. The last whorl also is a trifle narrower and 
does not descend in front. 

3. Helix (Papuina) (trope. 

Testa sublate umbilicata, depresse troohiformia, ad peripheriam 
obtuse angulata, pallide vel albido-fuscesoens, circa medium zona 
angusta rufa cincta; anfractus 5, convexiusculi, sublente scores- 
ccntes, lineis increments tenuibus oblique striati, ultimus postice 
carinatus, carina versus aperturam sensim evanescente, supra et 
infra eoqualiter convexus, antioo broviter descendens, circa medium 
minute rugosus; apertura transversa, lunafca, intus albida vel 
dilute lilacea; peristoma album, dilatatum et reflexion, margins 
columellari late expanso. 

Diam. maj. 23^ millim., min. 19£; alt. 15. 

This species somewhat resembles H. aurora, Pfr. (Novitat 
Conch, vol. ii. pi. liv. figs. 9-11), in form, but is a trifle 
higher in proportion to the diameter. It also differs in being 
a smaller form and in having a larger umbilicus. The young 
of this species is evidently sharply keeled at the middle, but 
in the aault shell the keel gradually disappears towards the 
aperture. 
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L .—Descriptions of new Species of the Coleopterous Genus 
Otdes (Galerucidse). By 0. J. Gahan, M.A., British 
Museum (Natural History). 

In the course of arranging the species of Otdes in the British 
Museum collection, some apparently new forms have come 
under niv notice. These are described in the present paper. 
One of them (0. assimilis) is exceptional with regard to the 
characters of the epipleura of the elytra. 

Chapuis, in his characterization of the genus, has not men-' 
tioned any sexual differences. 1 have noticed that in the 
male the last ventral abdominal segment is emarginate or 
notched on each side at the apex, and that the median lobe 
thus cut off is usually bent inwards (or upwards). In the 
female the apical margin of the last ventral segment is gene¬ 
rally entire, but is sometimes feebly emarginate or sinuate in 
the middle. 


Otdes bivittata , sp. n. 

Ovata, testacoo-flava; oapitc supra longitudinaliter lineatim impreeso* 
inter oculos transveraim impresso ; prothoraco quam longiori plus 
duplo latiori, sat dense punctulato, disco antice transversim de~ 
prosso ; elyfcris dense tenuiter puncfculafcis, singulis vitta lata 
submarginali piceo-nigra, basi et apice angustiore ; antonnis sub- 
graeilibus, artioulis tribus vel quatuor baaalibus flavis, ceteris 
fuscis, articulo tortio quarto cequali. 

Long. 8-9 £ mm. 

Hab . Celebes? ( Baly Coll), Aru Islands ( Wallace ). 

This species is nearly allied to 0. Clarkii , Jac. It may 
be distinguished from the latter by the absence of a dart 
sutural band from the elytra and by its having a single vitta 
on each side. In those specimens of Clarkii that I have seen 
the third joint of the antennae is rather shorter than the 
fourth; in the present species the third joint is quite equal 
in length to the fourth. The species has a superficial resem¬ 
blance to 0. lintmta, Blanch., to which it was referred by 
Mr. Baly. It may be very easily distinguished from that 
species by its much slenderer antennas. 

Otdes quadrimUdta, sp. n, 

Broviter ovate, flavaj an tennis (basi excepta) fuscis j elytris singuUtf 
vittis dttabus uigris—una submarginali, altera-prope auturan* 

’ apicem non attingente; metastemo pioeo j prothoraoe quam I6n- 
Ann* <b Mag . N* Hist . Ser. 6. Vol . vii. 81 
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giori plus duplo latiori, spanrim obsoleteque punctalato, antic© 

leviter transversim depresso; elytris tenuiter puncfculatie* 

Long. 7-7j mm. 

Hah . Malay Archipelago : Kaiva, Gilolo (Wallace). 

Head with a fine longitudinal, median, impressed line 
above, with a transverse impression between the eyes. An¬ 
tennae rather slender, with the first three or four joints 
yellowish, the remaining joints dark brown. Prothorax more 
than twice as broad as long, obsoletely punctulate, anterior 
part of disk slightly transversely depressed. Seutellum 
yellow. Elytra very finely and not very thickly punctulate, 
each with two longitudinal black bands, of which one, sub- 
marginal, extends from the base to the apex without quite 
reaching to the suture behind ; the other, close to and parallel 
to the suture, Rtops short behind without joining the submar¬ 
ginal vitta. Legs and underside of body yellowish. Meta- 
sternum piccous. 

This species may be placed near O. ClarJcii Jac., with 
which it agrees in the structure of its head, thorax, and 
antennas. It differs from that species by its shorter form and 
by the position of the inner dark bands on the elytra, as woll 
as by the absence of a dark sutural band. 


(Tides krrsalis, sp. n. 

Cnpite profchoraccque atro-cyaneis, a if idis • illo supra longifudirraliter 
suloato ; hoe obfioleto punotuhito, quara longiori minus duplo 
latiori; scutello triangulari, nigro, nitido, postice acuto; elytris 
dense punctatis, opneis, viridibus, njargine externa angustim 
violaceis, epiplcuris brevibus, concatis, marginem extemam 
approximate: corpore subtuB, pedibus antonmaque nigris, kia 
articulis a tertio ad decimum subtequalibus. 

Long. 12 mm. 

Hob . Morabas? 

Head and nrothoiax bluish black, glossy ? obsoletely ptimv 
tulate. Head with a longitudinal median impressed line or 
groove above. Pronotmn less than twice as broad as its 
median length, its sides slightly diverging from the base lo 
the anterior third, thence converging; the anterior angle* 
piojeeting and somewhat obtuse. Elytra thickly but not 
strongly punctured, dull dark green, with the outer margin* 
tinted with violet; epipleura snort and concave, close to the 
outer edge of the elytra. Body underneath, legs, and 
antennas black, the latter rather longer than half the body, 
with the joints from the third to the tenth subequal. First 
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the tarsi as long as the two succeeding joints taken 

gle male specimen, from the late Mr. Baly's col¬ 
lection, is ticketed “Momeba.” As there appears to be no 
such locality, I can only conjecture that Mombas is the place 
meant. 1 have little doubt that the species is an African 
one. It agrees with 0 . coatata , Baly, in the rather elongated 
and dilated first joint of the tarsus, although in many other 
respects it is very distinct from that species. 

Oldes a8simili8 1 sp. n. 

Ferruginoa vel lurido-testaooa; antennis (articulis tribus basalibus 
oxceptis), palpis pedibusquo et eorpore subtus fusco-nigris; pro- 
thoraco opaco, sparsim puuctulato, quarn longiori duplo latiori; 
elytris subopacis, dense punctatis, epipluuris eoncavis, fore ad 
ftpicem extonsiB, ab margin© externa hand distantibus. 

Long, 13-17 mm. 

I lab. Old Calabar. 

Reddish brown or dull testaceous, with the antennae (the 
first three joints excepted), the palpi, the legs, and the uuder- 
side of the body brownish black. Head with a very faint 
median longitudinal impressed line above, and with a trans¬ 
verse impression between the eyes. Antennse about half as 
long as tne body in the male, somewhat shorter in the female, 
with the fourth joint slightly longer than the third or any of 
the joints which succeed it. Pronotum dull, sparsely punc- 
tulate, about twice as broad as its length in the middle, its 
basal margin slightly convex, its anterior margin strongly 
enough concave, its sides somewhat rounded. Elytra thickly 
and rather feebly punctured, their epipleura concave,extending 
almost to the apex, placed close to the margin, scarcely per¬ 
ceptibly widened just opposite the middle of the metathoracic 
cpisterna. 

This species is somewhat larger and more elongated than 
O.'ferruffinea , Fabr. It differs further from this species by 
the closer punctuation of its elytra, by the greater approxima¬ 
tion of the external margin to the epipleura of the elytra, and 
by the greater relative length of the fourth joint of the 
antennas. In ferrugtnea the third joint of the antennas is 
perceptibly longer than the fourth or any of the succeeding 
joints, ana the epipleura of the elytra, while being relatively 
almost as long as in the present Bpecies, are much further 
back from the external margin. In both species a very faint 
marie, darker than the ground-colour and resembling a broad 
Mi may be noticed on the pronotum. 

SI* 
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OtJes humeratis , sp. n. 

ftufo-ferruginea, anlemiis, pulpis, jwlibus* raotasterno et medio 
abdominis nigiis : prothorace qnom longiori duplo latiori, sparsim 
el minute punetulato ; eljtris donse punetatis, humeria tubercilli- 
formis, epiplouris concavis, pono medium evanescentibue, ab 
marline externa baud dial antibus. 

Long. 14 mm. 

I lab. West Africa, Oamcroons. 

Ferruginous red; with the antennre, palpi, legs, meta- 
sternum, and all but the sides and apex of the abdomen 
black. Head with a lozenge-shaped depression between the 
eyes and with a very fine median, longitudinal, impressed 
line behind. Fronotum about twice as broad as its median 
length, feebly and sparsely punetulato, its anterior margin 
strongly concave, its posterior slightly convex; its sides 
somewhat rounded, gradually diverging from the base to 
about the anterior third, thence converging; its anterior 
angles somew hat acute. Scutellum smooth, glossy, rounded 
behind. Elytra thickly punctured, with an oblique groove 
or depression just above each shoulder, and giving to these 
the appearance of obtuse rounded humps or tubercles; epi* 
pleura concave, placed close to the margin of the elytra, very 
slightly expanded just opposite the middle of the metathoraefe 
episterna, from thence gradually narrowed, and disappearing 
beyond the middle. 

Antenna) () rather longer than half the body, with the 
third and following joints subequal. 

This species somewhat closely resembles 0. farn^ginea^ 
Fabr., and the pieceding species, but is easily to be distin¬ 
guished by the prominent shoulders of the elytra and bv the 
character of the elytral epiplcura, as well as by minor differ¬ 
ences in structure and colour* 

Oidee 8emipunctata } Duviv., var. 

Adarium puncticollis, Baly, MS. 

A typis differt postpcctore pedibusque totis nigris. 

Hob. Laos. 

In typical Noitli-Indian specimens of 0 . semipunctala 
Duviv., the legs are testaceous yellow, with only the tarsi 
and the extremities of the tibiae black; the metastemum is 
black, the sides of the hind breast testaceous yellow, slightly 
iofuscate. In the present variety the legs and the hind 
breast are entirely black. In other respects the variety 
agrees with M. Duvivier’s description of the typical form* 
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O'ides pectoral is, Clark. 

This species appears to have a tolerably wide range. 
There are specimens in the British Museum from the 
following localities:—Sumatra, Malacca ( Wallace). Tringano, 
Siam, Assam. 

O'ides nigripes, Jac. (nec Oliv.), described in the 4 Ento¬ 
mologist,’ 1801 (April), Supplement, p. 34, appears to me to 
be identical with the present species. 

Oules maculosa } sp. n. 

Ovata, flavo-iostacea; scutullo, maculis duahus prothoraois ot 
maculis septern einguli el} tri nigriM ; oorporo subtus (maculis 
cluahus metasterni ot maculis deccm abdominis nigris exceptis), 
podibus et antennis, fluvo-U>8taceis; prothoraoe quam longiori 
plus duplo latiori, minute sat sparsim punctulato ; elytris minute 
pundulatis, opiplouiis brevibus, concavm, ab margino externa 
baud distant lbub. 

Long, 12-17 ram. 

Jlab. North India, Silhet. 

Head yellowish, with a transverse impression between the 
eyes. Antenna yellowish, scarcely as long as half the body ; 
third and fourth joints subequal. Pronoturn more than twice 
as broad as long, very finely and rather sparsely punctuiate, 
yellowish, with two black spots—one on each side—near the 
base; anterior margin strongly concave, posterior slightly 
convex, sides rounded, Scutcllum polished^ black, rounded 
behind. Elytra minutely and not very thickly punctured, 
yellowish, each with seven black spots, of which six are in 
the order 2, 2, 2. the seventh placed just in front of the 
interval between tne two posterior spots; epiplcura short and 
concave, slightly expanded just opposite the middle of the 
metathoracic episterna, and from thence abruptly cut away 
behind. A spot on each side of the metasternurn and a row 
of five spots on each side of the abdomen black; the rest of 
the underside of the body and the legs yellowish testaceous, 

O'ides innocua , sp. n. 

Adorimn %nnocuum, Baly, MS. 

Albo-tostaoea, late ovata; an tennis articulis duo bus vel tribus 
ultimiB nigris; capita supra inter oculos subdepresso; prothoraoe 
quam longiori plus duplo latiori, impunetato, nitido, margin© 
antioa coacava, latoribus rotundatia, angulis antiois subrotun- 
datis; scutollo triangulari, postice acuto; elytris miftutiflBimc 
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punctulatia, nitidis; humeris prominulis, nounihil tuberouli- 
formis; epipleuris brevibus, conoavis, ab margine externa modico 
distantibus; corpore subtus fiavo, meLasterno nigro. 

Long. 10-11 mm. 

IIab . India. 

The characters of the shoulders and the epipleura of the 
elytra will separate this from the somewhat similarly shaped 
and coloured species, such ns 0. tursata, Baly, 0. ttordida } 
Baly, and 0. indicn ) Baly. Tn the present species there is a 
veiy slight oblique depiession above each of the shoulders, 
so that the latter appear like tubercles. The epipleura of 
the elytra are moderately distant from the external margin, 
they are somewhat expanded just about opposite the middle 
of the inetathoracic cpisterna, and are then abruptly cut away 
behind. The species may further be distinguished by its 
having the whole of the underside of the body, the meta- 
steimim excepted, testaceous 3 r ellow. The legs are similarly 
coloured, with the underside of the third joint of the tarsi 
black. 

It is probable that in a large series of the species some of 
the specimens would be seen to have black spots on the abdo¬ 
men. There are very slight indications of such in the two 
specimens before me. 


Otdes coccinelloide8 } sp. n. 

Subhemisphanica, flavo-testacea, maculis dinibus proihoraeis et 
maculis duodocim elytrorum nigris; corpore subtus pedibusque 
flavin, postpeotoro et maculis decern abdominis nigris; elytris valde 
ampliatis, epipleuris ab margine externa distantibus; antermia 
brevibus, flavis, articulis tribus vel quatuor ultimis fuscis. 

Long. 10-13 nun. 

Huh* North India, Sikkim (Dr. Hooker). 

Yellowish testaceous. Head with a transverse impression 
between the eyes. Pronotum a little more than twice as 
broad os its median length; anterior margin strongly con¬ 
cave,^ basal margin feebly convex, sides rounded, with the 
anterior angles acute; surface almost impunetate, with a 
longitudinally ovate spot on euch side near the base. Elytra 
nitid, almost impunetate, each with six black spots in the 
order 2, 2, 2, with the outermost spot of each of the two 
anterior pairs considerably elongated in the transverse direc¬ 
tion, so as to form a sort of band, Sides of the elytra ex¬ 
tending downwards to a considerable extent beyond their 
that the latter are seen as two ridges—one on 
the inner side of each elytron at a long distance from the 
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external margin. The hind breast, part of the mid breast, 
and a row of five spots on each side of the abdomen black: 
the legs and the remainder ot ihe underside yellowish. 

This species varies as to the size of the spots on the elytra. 
In one of three specimens before me the innermost spot of the 
middle pair is almost entirely obliterated, while the outer 
elongated spot is broken up into two. The sides of the elytra 
in this species attain a greater lateral extension than in any 
species of the genus at present known to me. In this respect 
it is most nearly approached by 0 . maculata } Oliv. 


OiJes ovattpenniti, sp. n. 

Cdpito tefltaeeo, supra (media cxcepio) nigra, sparsitn punctuluto ; 
prothoraco quam longiori duplo latiori, sparsiru punctul&fco, testa- 
coo, maoulis duabusnigm; seutcllo into, nitido, vitreo-testaceo, 
postice rotuudato; olytris subovatis, busi ungustioribus, minuto 
sat dense punttulatis, nigns, sutura ct margmibus angustim toata- 
ceo-fla\is, apieibus smgtilalim rotund.itis; corporo sublus infus- 
cato, prostorno, mesosterno ct apiee abdominis testacois ; fomori- 
bus ot basibus tibiarum testacois. 

Long. 9, lat. ad hum. 34 mm. 

llab. New South Wales. 

Head and prothorax testaceous, finely punctulate, the 
former black above, with a small testaceous spot on the middle 
of the occiput. The prothorax about twice as broad as long, 
sides diverging from the base to about the anterior third, 
thence slightly converging to the apex ; anterior margin very 
feebly concave, almost directly transverse ; upper surface with 
two irregular black spots, one on each side. Scutellum 
broad, triangular, rounded behind. Elytra very finely and 
rather thickly punctured; black, each almost completely 
surrounded by a narrow testaceous yellow border; cpiploura 
slightly concave, closely approximated to the external mar¬ 
gin, gradually cut away behind without reaching to the 
middle. Body underneath brownish black, with the pro- and 
inesoslerna and the tip of the abdomen testaceous. Femora 
and bases of the tibiae testaceous, rest of the legs brownish 
black. The first two joints of the antenn© testaceous (the 
remaining joints are wanting). 

This species may be recognized by the form of the elytra, 
which is somewhat ovate, narrower at the base than towards 
the extremity. The apices are singly instead of conjointly 
rounded. 
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Oides maculatoy Oliv. 

Oides 6ubhmi8ph<m'tea f Gu6r, 

Oides indica, Baly. 

Judging from the description and figure given by Olivier 
and from the description given by Guerin, the two species 
indicated above aie, I think, identical with Baly’s Oides 
indicay the type of which is before me. I am unable to find 
any definite characters by which to separate specimens from 
Java from those coming from other localities, such as Trin- 
gano, Siam, Burmah, and Assam. 


LL —Descriptions of two new Species of Sandwich-Island 
Birds . By SCOTT B. WILSON, F.Z.S. 

Himatione mana } sp, n. 

Male. Head ashy olive, shading into dull olive-green on 
the back; beneath dull greenish buff, except the chin and 
thioat, which are whitish ; wings and tail brown, edged 
outwardly with olive-green. 

Female. Duller on the upper parts, while beneath the chin 
and thioat are neatly white, the rest of the underparts more 
buff than in the male. 

Dimensions . Total length 4*45 inches, wing 2*50, culmon 
tarsus *70, tail 1*40, 

Hah. Hawaii. 

Obs. The bill is nearly straight, being almost similar to 
that of Oretmyza , while the plumage of the underparts, 
especially of the female, bears some resemblance to that 
species. It has not, however, the rounded wing and very short 
tail of Oreomyza. 


Fhceornis lanaiensis } sp. n. 

This species closely resembles Ph. obscura and Ph. myta - 
destina. but is smaller in dimensions than either; while the 
bill is distinctly intermediate in size between those two species. 
The outer pair of tail-feathers only have very slight white 
markings at the tip, but the abdomen and under tail-covert* 
are nearly {tare white. 

The length of the wing from the carpal joint is only 8*65, 
as against 4 of Ph. obscura . 

Hab % Lanai* 

Obs. The species found on Molokai seems to be identical 
with the bird from Lanai here described. 
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LI I .—Description of a new Qenus for the reception of the 

North-American Moths hitherto referred to Telesilla of 

Herrick-Schafer. By A. G. Butler, F.L.8., F.Z.S., &c. 

Placodes cinejieola of Guentfe, the type of the proposed new 
genus, was associated by its describcr with the European P. 
amethystina ; but as the name Placodes had been previously 
used in Coleoptera, Ilerrich-Schaffer, in the Index to his 
1 Rchmetterlinge von Europa/ proposed to substitute for it the 
generic name Telesilla (subsequently duplicated in the class 
Aves). The date of the publication of this name was 1856. 

In 1857 Lederer, not having noticed Herrich-Schiiffer's 
action, proposed for the same genus the new denomination of 
Eucarta ; ne, however, incorrectly stated that T)iastema t 
Guen., was only distinguishable from it by the want of tufts 
on the abdomen, which was insufficient for generic separation: 
had this been the case the name Diastema would have neces¬ 
sarily superseded both Telesilla and Eucarta ; but Ilerrich- 
SchaiFer, who examined two males, states that D . virgo differs 
so much m character from T. amethystina that it cannot stand 
in the same genus. In addition to the absence of the tufted 
dorsal crest of the abdomen (which was the only difference 
discovered by Lederer) he says that the margin of the fore 
wings is strongly sinuous and quite straight-lmed, which 
aeeme a somewhat contradictory statement, but the hind wings 
are deeply indented at vein 5. Antennas extremely shortly 
ciliated, every joint with two somewhat longer bristles. 

From this I should judge that the ciliation of the antennas 
was much more marked than iu T. amethystina , in which, 
excepting when seen through a lens and in a good light, they 
appear to be simple. I therefore retain both genera. 

As T. amethystina does not appear to be found in North 
America, although common to Europe and Japan, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Grote and others should have followed 
Gneutfe in associating the Placodes cinereola of that author 
Tvith T* amethystina ; but when 1 had the two insects before 
me, in the courBe of my rearrangement of the Noctuites } I was 
ao struck by their different appearance and the totally dis¬ 
similar character of their markings, that I felt convinced that 
they could not be congeneric; I therefore asked my colleague 
Mr. Waterhouse to prepare the wings of duplicates of the 
two forms for comparison by clearing them of their scales, 
and the result was that I proved them to belong to entirely 
distinct though allied genera. The most important differences 
nevertheless are not in the wings but in the legs. 
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Ogdoconta, gen. nov. 

Differs fiom Telesilla in its shorter primaries, with costal 
margin more decidedly arched towards apex, the subcostal 
furen, formed by the third and fourth branches, considerably 
longer; the rudiment of the discocellular veinlet of secon¬ 
daries almost entirely obliterated ; middle tibia decidedly 
shorter instead of longer than the femur, the interior spur 
longer, tarsus much more slender and longer; posterior legs 
longer and with longer tibial spurs ; labial palpi with slightly 
longer terminal joint; abdomen less strongly tufted. Type 
P. cinereola. 

The generic name is suggested by the markings on the 
primaries of 0 . oinereola. 

The Japanese u Mi cm a ” set/regala, Butler (Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Riftt. ser. 5, vol. i. p. 85, and 111. Typ. Lep. Het. ii. 
p. 25, pi. xxix. fig. 5), is a Tele8ilia. 

I have been unable to identify Bremer’s Placodes fusco - 
maculata from Noith China; it may be not even allied to 
Teles Ula. 


LIII.— Note on Lyeodon atropurpureus, Cantor , and 
Bufo stomatieus, Liitfcen . By G. A. Boulkngek. 

PnOFEHHOtt Lutken has very kindly sent me for examination 
examples of a Lyeodon and of a toad from India preserved in 
the Zoological Museum of Copenhagen, and which were 
obtained by the late Mr. G. Westermami, the discoverer of 
one of the most remarkable of Indian snakes, Elachistodon 
Westermanniy iicinh. The exact locality where these speci¬ 
mens were procured is not known, but they are believed to 
be from Assam | they are perhaps from Bengal, like the 
Elachistodon . The Lyeodon bad been provisionally named 
by Prof. Liitken many years ago L. subfnscus , Cantor; and it 
is indeed very probable, from the number of ventral and 
caudal shields, that this determination is correct. On the 
other hand, it is eaually probable that it represents the L . 
atrojjurpureue of tne same author, and I have described it 
below under that name. The toads were described by 
Prof. Liitken himself as Bufo stomatieus in 1862; but as the 
locality whence they were procured was not indicated in the 
original description, no mention of that species is made in my 
* Beptiles of India.’ Bufb stomatieus is, however, a distinct 
species, allied to B . Andersonii, from which it differs in the 
absence of a tarsal fold. 
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My beet thanks are due to Professor Liltken for enabling 
me to examine and describe these interesting specimens. 

Lycodon atropurpureiiSj Cantor. 

Snout much depressed, with swollen lips, subspatulate; 
eye moderate. Rostral twice as broad as deep, scarcely 
visible from above; internasals as long as broad, half as 
long as the prrefiontals ; frontal once and two thirds as 
long ns broad, as long as its distance from the end of the 
snout, shoiter than the parietals; no loreal, prefrontal in 
contact with the second and third labials; one prasocular, 
not in contact with the fiontal; two postoculars; temporals 
small, scale-like, 3 *f 4; nine upper labials, fourth and fifth 
entering the eye; five lower labials in contact with the 
antciior chin-shields, which are longer than the posterior. 
Scales smooth, in seventeen rows. Vcntrals 235, strongly 
ungulate laterally; anal entire; subcaudals 83, in two rows. 
Pale brown above and below (bleached ?), each scale with a few 
yellowish dark-edged clots; upper lip brown, with yellowish 
dots; a band of yellowish vermiculatious along each side of 
the head, from the nostril to the nape, passing through the 
eye; belly with yellowish dots and a few square blotches of 
yellowish, wide apart, and each involving five oi six ventrals. 

Total length 940 millim.; tail 170. 

A single female specimen, in the Copenhagen Museum. 

Bufo stomaticuSf Liitken. 

Crown without bony ridges; snout short, blunt, with strong 
canthus rostralis and concave loreal region ; interorbital space 
flat or slightly concave, a little broader than the upper 
eyelid; tympanum very distinct, vertically oval, its greatest 
diameter about two thirds that of the eye. First finger longer 
than second; toes three-fourths webbed, with single subarti- 
cular tubercles; two rather strong metatarsal tubercles; no 
tarsal fold. The tarso-raetatarsal articulation reaches the 
eye. Upper parts rough, with irregular warts; parotoids 
large anu flat, nearly as long as their distance from the end 
of the snout, reniform. Brown above, spotted or marbled 
with darker, uniform dirty white below. Male with a sub- 
guiar vocal sac and black nuptial asperities on the two inner 
fingers. 

From snout to vent 63 millim. 

Five specimens were submitted to me by Prof. Ltttken:— 
Adult male and female (the types), believed to be from 
Assam; two young from Calcutta; and one young from the 
Hughly. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Goldfimia” “Comaster” and 44 Comatulidas” 

Canon A. M. Norman (‘Annals,’ ser. 6, vol. \ii. p. 387) has 
proposed the name Goldfimia for a crinoid described by Goldfuss 
tinder the title “Comatula multiradiata , Lam.” It is a pity that 
even so eminent a naturalist as Canon Norman should propose a 
new generic name for a specimen that he has never seen (and never 
will see, for it appears to have been destroyed), of which the sole 
description is regarded by the beat authorities as unreliable, and the 
very existence of which Cation Norman himself appears to doubt. 
This publication of names without diagnoses rarely advances science, 
and, apart from its inconveuience, is unfair to those on whom the 
real labour of description subsequently falls. And why do these 
name-givers that shirk sponsorial responsibility alwajs bury their 
new names in miscellaneous and controversial writings, or even in 
footnotes to papers on alien subjects? Their reward is obloquy if 
not oblivion. 

As to “Goldfimia ” no more need he said, for it has fortunately 
come into the world stillborn, llecognizing a familiar sound, I 
applied to my colleague Mr. U. Bullen Nowton, who informed me 
that this name was in 1843 proposed by F. do Castelnau for a 
Lamellibranoh genus*. 

It may be worth pointing out that Goldfuss did not use the name 
Comaster in the 4 Petrifacta German ho,’ but employed it first in his 
44 Beitrago zur Petrefactonkunde,” Nova Acta Acad. Loop.-Oarol. 
Nat. Cur. xix. pt. 1, p. 3 9, Breslau, 1839. The date of Comaster , 
Ag., is usually quoted as 183o ; but the original cover of Mem. Soc. 
Sei. Nat. Neuch&tel, tome i., Mhieh contains the 44 Prodrome,” bears 
date 1836. The priority of the name Comaster to Actinometra is no 
new discovery; but the diagnosis given by Agassiz was worthless, 
while Canon Norman has not told us what we are to understand by 
44 Comatula multiradiata , Lamarck.” 

When the time arrives for splitting up the assemblage of genera 
at present lumped together as Comatulid®, the name Antodonidee 
should certainly he applied to that family in wbiob Antedon is 
placed. But while such different forms as Thatmatocrinus , A tele- 
crinusy and Promachocrinu* swell the motley crowd, the name 
Comatulidtc seems, from its very want of meaning, the best adapted 
to embraco them. F. A. Bather. 

April 5,1891. 


* ‘ Kasai sur le Systems silurien de IPAmgrique septentrionAle/ 4to, 
Paris and Strasbourg, 1*43. Goldfimia proposed for Carrfmm P nauk 
loidesy sp. n., p. 48, pi, xv figs 6, 6. 
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A Note on Canon Norman's Remarks* By F. Jeffrey Bell. 

1 am glad I havo succeeded in 44 drawing” Canon Norman, as I 
have the highest respect tor his views on questions of natural 
history. 

If I did not make myself clear <o his acute intelligence I fear I 
must be very generally misunderstood. I have, then, to say that 
my references to Forbes’s robbery wore intended to be sportive; I 
very deeply regret thai they should havo seemed to be offensive. I 
need not say that there was no intention to offend the living or 
reflect on the dead. 

Although 1 have the honour of numbering Dr. Sutherland among 
my correspondents, his reputation as a collector is not as extensive 
as I hoped it was ; at the same time I oouhl hardly have implied 
more distinctly than I did that his collection of Echinoderms was 
made on the east coast of 1 toss-shire—as a matter of fact in Cro¬ 
marty Firth, 

It is a little cruel that I should be charged with an implication 
that I did not moan, and that one that sooms clear enough should 
have boon missed. But I know Canon Norman is a busy man, and 
I own that one should write — if one can—so that he who runs may 
read. 

I am glud Dr. Norman has taken the fence of Goniaster ; there 
was an ugly take-off, owing to tho way in which Messrs. Perrier and 
Sladen had broken up the ground, and 1 feared a deepish ditch on 
the other side ; and I congratulate myself that by doing other things 
first Dr. Norman has come up and shown me the way over a very 
nasty place. 

Anseropocla having assorted its priority, I for one am quite 
willing to let it lie beneath the mud with which Canon Norman 
has bespattered it. Succeeding synonymists are roquestod to note 
ita place and mode of burial. 

Just to oompleto what may be said about the matter, I may, how¬ 
ever, add that the students of Echinoderms have not been quite as 
sharp as the ornithologists, who found out in 1870 (see Mr. H. T. 
Wharton's paper in the t Ibis ’ for that year, p. 45fi) that Merrom 
meant his genus to be called OrUdts, and not Ortalida. Ansero- 
poda is clearly in the accusative singular; Anseropus modified to 
Anseripes would have made a passable name, but we need not 
displace Palmipes to make way for it. 

As to the date of Lophaster furcifcr, 1 will only remark that I am 
astonished at Dr. Norman citing the “author’s own statement of 
date; *' if there is one man who is not to be trusted as to the date 
of a name my experience tells me it is the author of it. 

If Dr. Norman will, when he has a moment to spare—it won't 
take more—-turn up M. Perrier’s descriptions of the species of 
Marginaskr, ho will see that the plea bo makes is not an answer to 
the charge. I need not trouble the readers of tho 4 Annals' with 
the details. 
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On the Heart of Dentalium. By Dr. L. P&atk, Marburg. 

In “ Beraerkungen zur Organisation dor Dontalien ” (Zool. An/. 
1888), published rather more than two years ago *, I adopted the 
view expressed by Lacaze-Duthiers in his classical treatise ou the 
Scaphopods, that those peculiar Mollusks do not possess a heart, but 
that the blood is driven along in the lacunae by the contractions of 
the musculature of the body-wall only. Subsequent investigations 
have shown me that this assertion does not correspond with facts, 
but that a heart, albeit a rudimentary one, is actually present, lying 
in a special pericardium. The possible existence of the latter has 
already been suggested by the above-mentioned French anatomist. 
It is well known that the largest of all the blood-spaces, the so- 
called ririus ahdomnuilisy runs along the median lino of the ventral 
side of the body. At the anterior end of ibis, a little behind the 
anal opening, there is a hemispherical projection of the body-wall 
into the pallial chamber. This protuberance, which is marked p 
by Lncazo-Duthicrs in plate ii. tig. 2 of his paper (‘ Annalos d. 8c. 
nat. Zoologie, sdr. 4, t. vii. 1857), is produced by the completely 
closed pericardial sac, the ventral wall of which unites intimately 
with tho integument, while the dorsal wall is applied to tho 
stomach and tho two uephridial saos. Hince Lacazo-Duthiers natu¬ 
rally did not succeed in tilling the pericardium with colouring- 
matter by injection from the abdominal sinus, ho remarks with 
justice:— u It therefore seems t*> me reasonable to admit that this 
sac is closed, and that it perhaps represents a rudiment of a peri¬ 
toneal. pericardial, or some sort of serous cavity.” Now in this 
chamber there lies the heart, in tho shape of a rounded thin-walled 
pouch, which is not further divided into auricle and ventricles. 
The degenerate condition of the heart is expressed in this simplicity 
of structure and in tho entire absence of vessels provided with 
special walls and of rent)-pericardial openings. The heart is 
nothing moro than a sac-shaped invagination of a portion of the 
dorsal perioatdtal wall into tho lumen of the pericardium. The 
blood-corpuscles find their way into it, since they pass from the 
abdominal sinus into narrow fissures which lio between the stomach 
and tho dorsal wall of the pericardium, and which are due to the 
fact that tho two latter are united together only in places. From 
these fissures they fall into the heart itself, when the invagination 
takes place. When the heart contracts they are driven into similar 
fissures which are situated between the dorsal wall of the pericar¬ 
dium and the nephridia, and so find their way into the perianal 
sinus. Into histological details I will not at present enter; I may 
only remark that the histological structure is the same in the peri¬ 
cardium as in the wall of the heart itself, and that there exist in 
both numerous muscular fibres lying parallel with one another and 
arranged in rings. Nevertheless the contractions appear only (or at 


The present paper was sent in Feb. 5, 1800. 
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least chiefly) to take place iti the heart: on this point fresh obser¬ 
vations on living animals, which T have not at the present moment 
at my disposal, are ranch to he desired.— Zoologisehcr Anzeiger, 
xiv. Jahrg., no. 357, Feb. 23, 1891, pp. 78-80. 

The Function of the Gemmiform Pedioellariop of Sea-Urchin*. 

By M. Hknri Fhouho. 

Since the pedicellarifie of Sea-Urchins were described by O. F, 
Muller the naturo and functions of these singular organs have been 
explained in very different ways. In a papor on certain Echinoids 
from our own coasts* ( asked myself what the role of the pedicel- 
larue was ; and not being aide at the moment to make a statement 
based upou definito observation, I had to content mvsolf with tho 
only probable hypothesis, and consider the pedicellariie to he organs 
of defence. To-day 1 have tho honour of submitting to the Academy 
an observation made in tho aquarium of tho Arago laboratory, which 
may easily be repented. 

The pod i cel lu rim of the E( hinidte were long ago divided into three 
classes, viz. the opbieephahe, the h ubiety lo, and the (jemmiform. 
In tho present notice we have to concern ourselves with tho lust of 
the three only, that is to my with those uhich exhibit jaws, each 
provided with a muscular and glandular pouch, the secretion of 
which issues at the tip, which is terminated by a sort of poison-claw. 
The head of thegemmiforru pedieellarhe of Strongijfocentrotus Hindu* 
is directly attached to a calcareous stalk articulated to tho test; it 
is capable of movement on the extremity of this stalk, but it cannot 
bend down to its base, so that an animal of small size which could 
glido to tho foot of the pedicellaria would be sheltered from its 
attacks. The gemmiform pedicellaria cannot atoop to seize its 
enemy, and is therefore at a disadvantage in protecting the test. 
Moreover these jiedicellariuB, which in Strangyfacentrotus lividus have 
a length of 1 centimetre, are scatterod through a forest of spines, a 
very large number of which are as much as 3 to 4 oentim. long. If, 
therefore, a large animal approach the Sea-Urchin to attack it, it 
would soem that this animal would he protected by the spinos 
themselves against the bites of the pedicellaruc. In short (heactive 
zone of these organs, which lies above the test and below (ho tips of 
tho spines, appears to us, d priori , badly placed, and the ensemble of 
the facts is well calculated to make us pause ere we oon«idor the 
gemmiform pedicellariee to be weapons of much effect, notwith¬ 
standing their glands and poison-claws. But tho difficulty com¬ 
pletely disappears when we observe the way in which the 8ea-Urohiu 
defends itself by the aid of its gemmiform pedicollariro. 

If in a tub containing one or several specimens of Astoria* 
ijlacialiti previously kept without food for a considerable period, we 
place a Strongylocentrotu$ lividvs t, wo shall not have long to wait 

. * i Archives de Zoologie experimental©, ’ 1887. 

f The experiment here described l have repeated with Sphmnchinuv 
granulans, with identically the same results. 
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before we see it attacked by the Starfishes. As seen as the Urchin 
feels the contact of the ambulaoral tentacles of the Starfish attempt¬ 
ing to seize it. it quickly lowors tho spines of the region menaced. 
Those spines take up a slantiug radial position round the centre of 
the attack, and theyaro so completely inclined that the majority 
of them become almost tangents to the teat. By thus lowering its 
spines the Urchin unmasks its gemmiform pedicel!ariao, which we 
nov oWi vo extended towards tho arm of thefttarfish, and presenting 
to it their widely open jaws. Tho Aster ias continues the attack; 
but as booh as one of its sucker-foot touches the hoad of a pedioei- 
Jaria, it is immediately bitten, and we cau but conclude that tho 
pain occasioned by tho bite is very keen, for tho arm of the starfish 
is prc< i pi lately withdrawn. In retracting, the sucker-foot which 
has been bitten always carries away the pedicollaria fixed in tlio 
wound. 

Sometimes the first bites suffico to repulse tho Asterias ; but on 
other occasions the latter continues tho attack, and then it becomes 
a really interesting sight to watch the Urchin unmasking its pedi- 
collante at all the pints of attack, and, if I may l>c pormittod to use 
the cvpiossiou, thus following the movements of its enemy by showing 
its teeth. In a first encounter tho advantage always rests with tho 
Urchin, and tho Asterias rotiros riddled with wounds; but since 
each pedicel!aria only serves a single time in tho defence at' the Sea- 
Urchin, since it loaves its jaws in the wound, the Urchin by degrees 
exhausts its means of defence. If therefore we leave a flea-Urehm 
in a tub with several Btarfishes, and the latter continue the assault, 
the Urchin succumbs to its fate; but the issue of the combat is for 
us a matter of secondary moment. Tho manner in which the Urchin 
unmasks its weapons, which are ordinarily concealed and protected 
by the spines, appears to mo, on the other hand, particularly worthy 
of attention. 

As soon as the Urchin is apprised, by means of its peripheral 
nervous system, of the danger which menaces it, it communicates to 
its spines a movement which has nothing in common with the cus¬ 
tomary movements of these organs, and the sole object of which is to 
bring the jaws of it« gemmiform pedicellarim to bear on the enemy. 
It is interesting to note that this movement of the spines is precisely 
the opposite of that which takes place if we wound the surface of the 
test with the point of a noodle for instance. In this case spines and 
pedicellariflo incline towards the wounded spot On the contrary, 
when the Urchin assumes a defensive position it withdraws the spines 
from the point menaced, at the same time directing towards its 
enemy its pedicellari®, which are thus unmasked and the jaws of 
which are ready to bite. In this case it is not a local pain, hut a 
more complex sensation which we cannot analyse, which provokes 
a combination of movements undeniably interesting in a creature so 
low in the scale,— Archive* de Zoologie e^pirimentaU et genSraU, 
«$r. 2, t. viii., Ann4o 1800, no, 4 t pp. xlii-xliv (Cmpta Rmdu$ t 
oxi. (1890), pp. 62~64). 
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L1V.—Asterns rubens and the British Species allied thereto . 

By Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell, M.A., Sec. R.M.S. 

[Plates XIV. & XV,] 

The definition of Starfishes in terms which shall, on the one 
hand, be intelligible because brief, and on the other accurate 
because complete, is perhaps as difficult an undertaking as any 
in systematic zoology. In some cases the amount of variation 
is so extraordinary that it is necessary to preface any defini¬ 
tions which one may be so presumptuous as to offer with some 
words of explanation. Asterias rubens is a case in point; it 
is, indeed, a subject which has already been treated of by many 
writers, and I will therefore be as concise as I know how. 
The leader may be assured that what is here put before him, 
even if it appear to him prolix. is but a summary of facts 
slowly acquired and long looked at from various points of 
view* 

I shall, I am afraid, be found to differ from the conclusions 
On different points to which Canon Norman on the one hand 
or Mr. Sladen on the other have or would have arrived ; but 
the discrimination of species is after all a matter of individual 
judgment—or the lack of it. 

It will be remembered that a number of naturalists have 
Ann, <& Mag, N, Hist. Ser. 6. Vol, vii. 32 
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distinguished the u violet crossfish ” from the u common 
crossfish; ” some have asserted that they live together, others 
that they are found apart; some, more exact, have stated 
where they have found them living together and where they 
have found them apart: authors have varied in the extent to 
which they believed tnem to be allied, from Muller and 
Troschel, who on p. 11 of their famous * System der Aste- 
riden/ regarded them as distinct, and on p, 126 in the 
“ Nachtrage ” to the same work regarded them as u eins und 
dasselbe,” to the latest reformator systeraatis, who cannot 
bring himself to put them in the same subgeneric division of 
“ Aaterias .” 

The differences of opinion which have existed will be easily 
understood by one who will take either a named or an un¬ 
named set of some dozen specimens from almost any locality, 
so great are the variations of spinulation that may be detected, 

Forbes distinguished the two, and gave figures to show the 
differences in the form of their ambulacra (Brit Starf. p. 99) ; 
and the just weight of his authority has caused students of the 
British fauna to keep the two forms apart. 

Without entering into full historical details on this point, 
there are some more recent authorities whose views must be 
noticed and discussed. 

In a very valuable paper published in this Journal in 1865 
the Rev. Dr. Norman writes *:— u The species of Asterias^ 
both British and foreign, allied to A . rubens are extremely 
difficult. We are unable to make up our minds whether we 
have only one very variable form or many species. We have 
described the two species distinguished by Forbes, A . vtolacea 
and A. hispida , but for the present feel compelled to reserve 
giving a positive opinion with respect to the value of their 
distinctive characters, , . ♦ . We have other closely allied 
forms in our seas, which scarcely fall under the description 
of any species here described.” 

Prof. Perrier in 1875 wrote f :— tl Ainsi Texamen do tous 
ces ^chantillons t^moigne simplement du polymorphisms et 
de la, grande extension gdographique de VAsterias rubens ; 
mais les types divers que Ton peut observer et qu’on serait 
d'abord tentd de separer sont unis par tant de formes inter- 
m<5diaires, qu’il devient bientOt impossible^ quand on a beau- 
coup d’indi vidus sous la main, d^tabhr aucune division * 
tranchde. Je ne saurais done iusqu’ici admettre V Asterias 
vtolacea comme espfece distincte. 
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Very careful attention was paid to this question by the 
late Mr. George Hodge, and by the kindness of the authorities 
of the Museum of the Natural History Society at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne I have been enabled to inspect for myself the 
specimens on which he founded his conclusions. The most 
important point is that he and Cation Norman agree generally 
as to what they call A. violacea , as I am able to testify from 
specimens which Dr. Norman has kindly lent me. 

Under the head of Asterias rubms Mr. Hodge (Trans. 
North. & Durham, iv. (1872) p. 137) writes:— 

u This and the following species are united by some authors: 

I think, however, we have sufficient grounds for separating 
them, their habitat and the form and character of the spines 
being quite distinct. The genus is altogether a puzzling one, 
and one in which it is very difficult to set up distinctive 
characters by which readily to distinguish one species from 
another, excepting in those examples which there is no 
mistaking. A. rubens runs off into sevetal variations; but 
whether they are really distinct species or mere varieties it is 
difficult to decide. 

“ 1 may, however, state 1 have three strongly marked 
varieties, in addition to what I take to bo the typical form, 
viz.:— 

“ 1. Asterias rubens ) var. hispida .—A small, squat, neat 
form, of which 1 have specimens dredged in deep water off 
Northumberland and Durham. They appear mature indi¬ 
viduals, although they are only about half an inch across. 

iC 2, A . rubens , var. uttenuata .—A slender smooth form, 
sparingly furnished with spines, very distinct in character, 
obtained by dredging in Berwick Bay, 30 to 45 fathoms. 

u 3. A. rubens , var. gigantea . —A very large coarse species, 
occasionally brought in by the fishing-lines from deep water. 
It sometimes attains the enormous size of 14 inches, Mr, G. S. 
Brady having a specimen of this size. Those that 1 have 
obtained are two to three inches smaller. It is thickly beset 
with spines; the pedieellariae are very numerous. In sub¬ 
stance it is rather * flabby/ and unless care is used when 
handling it in a living state, its rays are liable to break off at 
their junction with the disc; at this part the rays are rather 
restricted.” 

On this it may be remarked that a naturalist who has easy 
access to fresh specimens of what has been called A . hispida 
would be doing a service if he would determine whether these 
small squat forms do contain mature ova and spermatozoa* 
I have myself been constantly on the look out for larger 
specimens which might be supposed to be the adults of A. 
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hiapida. and have only once seen a specimen which I felt 
inclined to regard as such. 

Among the many interesting specimens of Asterida which 
the British Museum owes to Mr. John Murray’s dredgings 
on the west coast of Scotland there is one remarkable form 
which justifies the acceptation of Mr. Hodge’s variety attenu¬ 
ate, and I am inclined to think the abnormal ‘ Knight 
Errant ’ specimen referred to by Mr. Sladen on p. 573 of liis 
1 Challenger ’ Roport might be placed in the same category. 

Starfishes grow to such considerable size that there does 
not appear to be any justification for the u var. gigantea 

With regard to A . violacea Mr. Hodge says:— 

“ A very common species with us, so far as I know. On 
the Durham coast it is only found between tide-marks, whilst 
the former species (^4. rubens) is seldom if ever taken under 
similar conditions. It is readily distinguished from the pre¬ 
ceding by the bluntness of its spines, especially on the dorsal 
aspect, where they are mostly rounded at their summits, or in 
some cases one would almost say 1 truncate.’ In A. rubens 
the spines are (I believe) invariably pointed. Other distinct 
characters are apparent on examining specimens of each side 
by side ; the general appealance of each is quite distinct, as 
is tlieir habitat. Here (Seaham) I have never to my know¬ 
ledge taken this species at sea, neither have I obtained A. 
rubena living within tide-marks.” 

If you take a few selected specimens you may show the 
justice of Mr. Hodge’s view, but if you take such a series as 
he himself got together for the Newcastle Museum you can 
show that his rules are not always true and that there are 
intermediate stages to be found. 

A word of warning may be uttered as to the word “ viola* 
cea ) ” some violet-coloured specimens from Kenmare River 
which Prof. Haddon w as kind enough to send me to assist 
in this investigation are all forms (and a wonderful variety 
too) of A . miens. Of specimens with a violet colour I shall 
have something more to say soon. Here it need only be 
remarked that Messrs. Koren and Daniolssen * are not doing 
justice to the observations of English naturalists at any rate 
when they say of A . rubena that “it is met with in two 
varieties of colour, from which there has at different times 
and by different writers been formed two species, viz. Aaterias 
rubena and A . violacea 

The next authors whom we need cite are Messrs. Leslie 
and Herdman, who in 1881 published f a very useful list 

* ‘ Norsks Nordhavs Exp., Asteroidea,’ p, 24. 
t Proc. Roy. PLya. Soc. vi. (1880-81), pp. 90 and 91. 
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of the Invertebrate of the Firth of Forth. They say of A . 
t nolacea that they " have often obtained this species or variety 
in the Firth, and have always been inclined to regard it as a 
mere variety of the widely distributed and polymorphic 
Asteriaa rubena . At present, however, wo have followed 
Mr. Norman and Professor Perrier in giving it the rank of a 
separate species.” 

The only foreign writer who in recent years has discussed 
the characters of A. violacea with a good faunistic knowledge 
is, I think, M. Fischer*, who writes under A. violacea : — 
“ llab. Avcc 1’ospbcG preeddente [i. e. A. rubena , which is 
found on u toutes les cotes de sud-ouest de la Franco ”], dont 
elh* nVst peut-Dtre qu’une variety, ainai <jue le supposent 
Miillcr et Troschel ; neanmoins, sa coloration eat constante, 
scs tuberculcs sont plus petita, aes bras plus dtroits, sa con- 
sistancc moiiis charnue,” &c. But it cannot, I fear, be said 
that this is a very satisfactory statement of the specific points. 

The very latest mention of Asteriaa violacea which I know 
is to be found in Mr. Hoylo’s paper on the fauna of the 
Clyde, for which I am, I believe, responsible j\ The speci¬ 
mens which I was led to suppose to be A . violacea belong, I 
am now inclined to think, to a distinct species, which I pro¬ 
pose to describe immediately. 

1 was at first in considerable difficulties as to what various 
authors meant by A . violacea . The British Museum collec¬ 
tion contains but tew specimens of A . violacea determined 
to be such; there is one specimen, connected with which is 
a label in the handwriting of Prof. E. Forbes, which, if it 
be not A. rubena , is certainly one at the numberless varieties 
to which reference has just been made. The specimen from 
Plymouth Sound which, in his f Catalogue of British liadiata,’ 
Dr. Giay refers to A. violacea , is, if I may use the word, 
certainly A. rubena There is a specimen about which 
it is very difficult to speak certainly—Dr. Gray registered 
it as A . violacea and labelled it A . rubem . And, lastly, 
there is an example from the Faroe Islands determined 
probably by Dr. Ltttken, which may be safely said to be A . 
rubene , though it is named A . violacea . 

Not one of these specimens therefore would justify the 
student in asserting that A . violacea is to be distinguished 

• Act. Soc. Lima. Bordeaux, xxvii, (I860), p. 806. 

t I must beg. however, to add that I do not accept any responsibility 
for the “distribution ” assigned to this "species ” and to “A, ruhens” 
thouah I am far from saying that it is not correct. 

X I may confirm this by a saying of Prof. Stewart that A. violacea is 
not found at Plymouth. 
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from A. rubens . But these specimens of Mr. Murray’s to 
which 1 refer were of a violet colour and had tapering ambu¬ 
lacra, and I determined them therefore to be A. violacea . 

As the collection increased, and I may say that the British 
Museum collection of British Asterias is now very extensive, 
my suspicions were aroused by the fact that from no locality 
other than West Scotland did Mr. Murray’s species appear, 
and many skilled naturalists to whom I showed it declared 
that they had never seen it before. 

Certainty as to what could really be meant by others when 
they used the term A . violacea was only attained when I had 
the loan of Canon Norman’s specimens and of those collected 
by Mr. Hodge and preserved in the Newcastle Museum 
When I did so I found that Mr. Hodge’s rules do not stand 
when a large series is taken. Similarly 1 found that the 
examination of a large series of starfishes, kindly sent me 
from the classical Cullercoats by Mr. Richard Howse, revealed 
the fact that “A. rubens ” and “A. violacea ” might be 
brought up from one spot by one dredge. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Hodge’s u varieties ” come 
from different localities; I propose to show that very diffe¬ 
rent forms can be taken from one and the same spot. But 
first we must see what variations there are. Glibly as many 
of us talk about variation, the figures on Plate XIV. will 
probably be a revelation to some; these direct attention only 
to the differences in spinulation, and that appears to be not 
only the most instructive but also the most important 
character. 

Firstly, and in a general way, it will be observed that there 
are clearly two types of spines, one flat-headed or blunt, the 
other sharp at the tip; so, again, the spines may be compara¬ 
tively few or closely packed, or they may be coarse and strong 
or fine and delicate (PI. XIV.). 

These facts are so well brought out in the Plate drawn by 
Mr. Highley that it would be surplusage to dilate upon 
them. 

Now as to the distribution of these various forms, we have 
the coarsely spined form shown in fig. 8 only from the 
Shetland Islands; but the spines may be stouter and less 
sharp than or not so rough and numerous as in the specimen 
figured in other specimens from the same place, and on the 
other hand there is a very rough and strongly spined form 
from 65 fathoms (south-west of Ireland), There is such a 

* To the authorities of which I desire to express my thanks for tMr 
kindness. 
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noticeable reduction of tlie spines in the specimen from 
Plymouth (fig. 6) that one mignt be inclined to suppose that 
spinulation becomes less coarse and more scanty in more 
southern latitudes, were it not that specimens equally poor in 
spines can be taken off the west coast of Scotland; a speci¬ 
men from Kenmare River is more like that figured from 
Plymouth than like that shown in fig. 3, which came from 
the south-west coast of Ireland. Forms with as blunt spines 
as those from the Seaham specimen (fig. 4) may be taken 
from the Shetland waters, and such spines may be loosely or 
closely packed. The specimen (tig. 5) from Oullercoats 
could be duplicated from St. Andrews. Enough perhaps has 
been said on the subject of spinulation. 

The general appearance ot a starfish is, of course, largely 
affected by the relations of the radius of the disk (r) to the 
lenglli of the arm (R). Specimens from Kilbrennan Sound 
show R«=6*5 r, R=6 r, K=4’5 r ; from Oullercoats we get 
R=5 r or 11=4 r ; two specimens from Plymouth give R= 
b'b r and 11=4 r; so here again there is variation without 
any apparent relation to locality. 

Yet, again, the breadth of the arms at the base affects the 
habit or general contour of the spines, and this too is liable 
to considerable variation. 

Forbes laid particular stress on the form of the ambulacra; 
but it will be found that the pyriform lanceolate shape is often 
associated with a sharp spinulation, and not with the blunter 
form which is characteristic of “A. violacea” 

Some noticeable variations in length and breadth may be 
seen in the table which follows:— 


R. 

r. 

millim. 

millim. 

210 

80 

178 

28 

160 

81 

160 

23 

00 

16 

78 

10 

82 

10 

48 

12 

40 

9 

88 

7 


Greatest breadth of arms 
near base, 
millim, 

60 

87*6 

32 

86 

22 

22 

16 

10 

11 

8*6 


1 am brought therefore to the conclusion that Asteriae 
rabtm and A. molnoea are not to be distinguished) and I 
offer the lollowing diagnosis:— 
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Ras7 r to 4 r. 

Arms generally five, rather stout, rounded, tapering very 
gradually, but not very narrow even at tip *, sometimes quite 
broad there. Dorsal surface covered with spines, subequal, 
generally of moderate size, closely packed, moderately nume¬ 
rous or sparse, in form they are pointed or more or less or 
quite blunt at their tips; a single, often prominent, row, 
which is either nearly straight or slightly zigzag, and then 
appearing at times to be double, runs along the middle of the 
back of each arm. Ambulacra wide, bordered by one or two 
rows of spines, when the inner is the thinner. A rather well- 
marked groove separates the outer adambulacral row from the 
next, which with another forms a pretty regular series along 
either side of the lower surface of each arm; the outer of 
these has groups of two or three spines set a little obliquely 
to the long axis of the arm. Further out there is a wide 
groove, and at the infero-lateral edge of the arm there is an 
irregularly double row of spines, which are often the strongest 
and best-developed of any on the body ; sometimes, however, 
the ventral spines are as strong or stronger. Madreporite 
rather coarsely striate. A circlet of minor pedicellariaB at the 
base of the spines; major pedicellarise t scattered over the 

* Except in A . rubens , var. attenuate 

t I greatly ropet to find that, by using them in hie ‘Challenger* 
Report, Mr.’Slaaen lias given to Dr. Ilerapath’a namos a vogue which 
they do not deserve. The distinction between “ scissors ’’ and u shears ” 
drawn by Mr, Bladen (Journ. Linn. Boc. xiv. (1870) p. 43S, footnote) is 
not recognized either by lexicographers or by less learned persons, as the 
accompanying citations from tho * Imperial Dictionary ' will show. If 
the connotation could be reversed and the term forcipiform be airpliod to 
the u pedicellairea droits ” of Perrier and the forficiform to the “pedicel- 
laires croisfo ” there would be a closer resemblance between tho name 
and the thing named. But such a course is impossible now, and we must 
I am afraid, be content with the much less expressive terras “ major w and 
a minor.’’ 

“Forceps. A general name used for a two-bladed instrument on the 
principle of pincers or tongs, used for seizing and holding and for extract¬ 
ing objects which it would be impracticable thus to treat with the fingers. 

“Scissors. A cutting instrument resembling shears, but smaller, con¬ 
sisting of two cutting blades movable on a pm in the centre, by which 
they are fastened, and which cut from opposite sides against an object 
placed between them. * 

“Shears, An instrument consisting of two movable blades with bevel 
edges, used for cutting cloth and other substances by interception between 
the two blades. Shears differ from scissors chiefly in being laiget, and 
they vary in form according to the different operations they are called 
upon to perform. The shears used by farriers, sheep-shearers, weavers, 
&c. are made of a single piece of steel, bent round tiH the blades meet, 
which open by themselves by the elasticity of the metal.” 
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arms, varying somewhat in the number to which they are 
developed. 

Colour . Red, orange, or purple. 

Distribution . Eastern Ride of North Atlantic (Senegal to 
Finnmrk); Japanese Seas. Presence in Arctic Ocean 
uncertain, in Mediterranean very doubtful. 

A. rubens, var. attenuata . 

A. ruh<'nfi,\ nr. attnnuata , Ilodtfo, Trans. Nortkumb. and Durham, iv. 
(lH72),p.!37. 

Varieties with very slender arms and rare spines arc some¬ 
times so well marked that, as I have already indicated, I am 
inclined to think wo may mark the variation by a name. 
Mr. Murray dredged such a specimen off Tobermory, Mull 
(30 fath.), and one of the 1 Knight Errant 1 forms dredged off 
North Kona and described by Mr. Sladen may be put in the 
same category. 

11=105; 75: r = 15; 13. 

Breadth of arm at base 14 ; 15. 

Muller and Troschel accepted the statements of Lamarck 
and Risso as to the presence of A . rubens in the Mediterra¬ 
nean ; Prof. Perrier in 1875 spoke of it as <l provenant de 
toutes les mers de VEurope,” and in 1884 Messrs. Korcn and 
Danielssen practically say the same tiling; but in 1878 
Perrier wrote that it “ne parait pas pdn&rer dans notre grande 
mer interieure; ” it is not given by Professors Sars or Ludwig 
in their reports on the marine fauna of the Mediterranean, 
and Cams accepts Perrier’s later view. 

With regard to the presence of A . rubens in the Japanese 
Seas it is customary (cf. Peirier or Koren and Danielssen) to 
make Dr. v. Martens responsible for the statement that the 
species is found there: but v. Martens refers to specimens 
from Japan seen ana recorded by Muller and Troschel. 
Perrier adds, “ Jupqu’ici aucun autre fait n’est venu confirmer 
cette affiimation.” Almost contemporaneously, however, Mr. 
Sladen recorded A . rubens , var. migratum , from the Korean 
Straits*. 

The question avises therefore as to the circumpolar distri¬ 
bution of the species; Wagner and Jai'^ynsky report it from 
the White Sea, but it is not to be found in Levinsen’s list of 
Echinodeims from the Kara Sea; Sabine reports it from 
Davis Strait, but Duncan and Sladen do not give it among 
the Greenland Echinoderms. On this point it seems to be 

• I cannot find any reference to this form in Mr. Sladen's 4 Challenger ’ 
Deport 
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necessary to reserve our judgment. It is, however, clear 
that on the Atlantic shores of Northern Palaogaaa A . rubens 
is widely distributed. 

On the western shores of Scotland there is a form present 
which, so far as I know, is confined to that area of the Clyde. 
Mr. Sladen is the only naturalist I know of who has speci¬ 
mens other than those collected by Mr. John Murray, and 
although Prof. Iladdon thinks he has taken it off the south¬ 
west coast of Iroland, the specimens he has been so kind as to 
let me see appear to be merely A. rubens . 

This form 1 propose to call Aaterias Murrayi , as an indica¬ 
tion of the sense of gratitude I feel to Dr. .John Murray for 
the valuable collections made by him off the west coast of 
Scotland and presented to the British Museum. 

Astcrias Murrayi\ (PI. XV.) 

R«#7 r. 

Arms and disk flattened, the shallow sides nearly vertical, 
disk small. Arms slender, with somewhat constricted bases. 
Ambulacra wide, feebly constricted at base, but otherwise 
tapering legularly; the ordinary arrangement of the adam- 
bulacrai spines is the alternate disposal of one and two on 
successive plates. On the outer side of the shallow groove 
that bounds the spines is an irregular set of spines, which, 
where most ordeily, are arranged in two longitudinal rows: 
sometimes they are grouped in threes and the set is plpcea 
transversely to the long axis. The side of the arms is bare 
of spines; along its upper edge is a single row of spines; 
this never seems to be doubled, At first sight a large speci¬ 
men may seem to have no other spines on its dorsal surface 
but a faintly indicated row along the middle line, and neither 
optical nor tactile examination will reveal many more, Save 
iust a few on and about the disk. The whole surface will, 
however, be found to be densely covered with pedicellari®} 
on smaller specimens there are a larger number of small spines 
on the arms, but they are never numerous. Madreporite 
large, distinct, quite close to margin of disk. 

Colour . Violet or greyish white, darker when dried, lighter 
when preserved in spirit. 

Hab. West coast of Scotland (Upper Loch Fyne, 05 fath. j 
Loch Qoil, 45 fath.; mouth of Kilbrennan Sound, 22 fath.), 
R173; 07: r*24; 14. 

It is very interesting to observe that in comparatively 
young specimens the general appearance is very much more 
that of A . rubens than is the case with the adult. The aims 
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are a little swollen and puffed near tlie base and the reduction 
of the dorsal spines is not so marked. It is very probable 
that this, if a “ new species,” is one not only in the corre¬ 
sponding French sense of u inedit,” but even in the evolu¬ 
tionary sense of the word. 

We appear to be justified in regarding this species as 
distinct on account of the constancy of its slate-grey or violet 
colour, its flat arms, more slender than in A . rnkens (except 
the variety attenuata, in which the rounded arm-form of A. 
rubentt is retained), its loss of dorsal spines, and its limited 
geographical range. 

I am not acquainted with any additions that have been 
made to our knowledge of the characters of A . hispida since 
1881, when I published (Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond.) what infor¬ 
mation and criticism l could get together on the species. 

It was then found that It may be no more than twice r, 
that the adambulacial spinulation is constantly monacanthid, 
and that the major pcdicellariw are absent. The combination 
ot these three characters may well be regarded as diagnostic 
of a species, and such forms as present it may be called A . 
hiiyrida. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate XIV. 

Figures to illustrate some of the variations in spinulation seen on the 
back of Asterias rubons . 

Fig. I. Spines rather blunt, thickly scattered over the whole surface. 
From Aberdeen. 

Fig. 2. Spines blunt, with flat or rounded, not sharp tips, not at all unlike 
ng. 4. From Tenby, low water. 

Fig. 3. Blunt spines, more reduced than in fig. 2. South-west Ireland. 

Fig. 4. A specimen sent by Dr. Norman as an example of A. violacea ; 
compare with fig. 2, From Beaham. 

Fig. 6. Spines more reduced than in fig. 3, but of the same type. From 
Cuilereoats, 

Fig. 6. Spines larger than in fig. 5, but rarer, sharp at their tips. From 
Plymouth. 

Fig. 7. 8pines much sharper, rather stronger and rather less numerous 
than in an ordinary A. rubens. From Aberdeen. 

Fig. 8. Of the same character as fig. 7, but more pronounced; spines a 
good deal stronger than usual. From Shetland. 

Fig. fi, A very finely developed specimen from Kilbrennan Bound. 

All of the natural size, 

Plat* XV. 

Fig. 1, Astmai Murrayi, natural size. Figure to show the general habit 
of this starfish, its fiat arms constricted at their base, and the 
rare scattered spines. 

Fig. X Part of upper surface ot arm, natural size. 

Fig. 8. Fart of lower surface of arm, natural size. 
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LV .—Some Alleged Gases of Misrepresentation . 

By F. A. Bather. 

Messrs. C. Waohrmuth and F. Springer have recently 
published an important theoretical paper* in which they do 
me the honour to discuss at length certain arguments con¬ 
cerning the anal plates of the Fistulate Crinoids that I 
advanced in this Magazine t a year ago. In this new paper 
they put forward views so different to those which they appear 
to have hitherto held concerning the homologies of various 
plates in the Crinoid calyx, that to reconsider the anal plates 
alone would no longer be possible, while a scientific treatment 
of the question would involve one in a very lengthy and far- 
reaching discussion. This discussion, the inevitableness of 
which I foresaw when writing the paper referred to, though l 
hardly guessed the turn it would take, is better deferred until 
the description of the Swedish and British Fistulata has been 
accomplished with Borne attempt at accuracy. By that time 
it is quite possible that my American friends may have again 
changed their front, while I shall certainly be "surprised if 
my own ideas have not undergone some modification. For 
the present I wish merely to defend myself against certain 
accusations which, though they have no connexion with the 
truth or falsity of any theory, could not fail, if left un¬ 
answered, to damage my scientific reputation in the eyes of 
those who have not time to go fully into the subject. 

On p. 325 of niy paper on the classification of tne Inadunata 
Fistulata, after giving an abstract of the controversy regarding 
the anal plate, I said : u The history of this controversy is 
curiously full of misunderstandings and misrepresentations. 
I hope that I have made no such mistakes: I have done my 
best to avoid them.” Knowing the great pains that I took in 
the matter, I the more deeply regret to learn that, in the opinion 
of Messrs. Wachsmutli and Springer, my references to their 
writings were u inaccurate ” and my representations of their 
views “ astonishing,” u faulty,” and “ ridiculous.” I am 
sorry, but not altogether surprised, and I console myself with 


• li On the Perisomic Plates of the Crinoids/' Proc. Acad. Nat. Soi. 
Philadelphia, vol. for 1890, Part III. pp. 345-002. Published Feb. 
1801. This paper is reviewed in the May number of the 1 Geological 
Magazine/ 3801. 

t " British Fossil Crinoids.*—II. The Classification of the Inadunata 
Fistulata/’ Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. [8] v. pp. 310-334 and 873-486, 
April ana May, 1800, 
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the thought that I am not the only person who has failed to 
grasp the meaning of these learned rather than lucid writers. 

At the same time, on carefully comparing my account with 
their writings in the light of their recent criticism, I must 
confess, at the risk of exposing my dulness, that I cannot see 
very much to alter. I quite understand that the present 
ideas of Messrs. Wachsrnuth and Springer are by no means 
those which 1 have attributed to them ; but the question is 
not what they think, or even what they thought (or think 
they thought), but what they said, and what could be logically 
inferred from their statements. Let us then take their objec¬ 
tions in order. 


On p. 322 of my paper 1 gave certain extracts from their 
paper u On Hubocrinus , Hoplocrinus and Baeroerinm ” *, 
and 1 said, u In this paper then the authors consider the 
1 azygos * plate to be an independent morphological element 
of the dorsal cup, not a modified radial.” On this Messrs. 
Wachsrnuth and Springer remark (p. 389) u We know of no 
passage in that paper from which Bather would be entitled to 
draw any such inferences ... he should have quoted the 
exact language, and give [ 510 ] the page where it occurs.” 
Let it be noted that my statement was introduced as an 
inference from various passages, and that I did quote the 
exact language of those passages so far as seemed necessary. 
Now, however, I will quote more fully from their paper on 
Jlybocrinus &c., giving the page, and will, for the benefit of 
Messrs. Wachsrnuth and Springer, indicate the various stages 
of my argument. 

P.376, footnote. “ In Revision I, pp. 65-75, we considered 
the combined right posterior radial and the azygous plate in 
Dendrocrinus } which in their position and proportions 
resemble the right posterior radial in Cyathocrinus , to be a 
compound radial. At that time we thought that the second, 
the so-called azygous plate, in Dmdrocrinus , Homocrinm , 
and in the CyathocriniUte generally, was a modified radial, 
and also that the anal tube, possibly, had been developed from 
an arm. Upon these points we were evidently in error.” 

Conclusion . Wachsrnuth and Springer think that the 
" azygous ” plate in the Cyathocrinidse Ts ueither a modified 
radial nor part of a comjipuud radial. 

What then is it ? 

P. 868, lines 8-12. u ... we hope to prove further on 
that the plates which constitute the azygous side, both special 

* Amer. Journ. Sd. [3] xxvi. pp, 305-377, Newkaven, Nov. 1883. 
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anal plates and adjoining radial, had a common origin in all 
these genera, and were gradually evolved from a simple 
azygous plate.” 

Conclusion . (a) Wachsmuth and Springer think that an 
azygos plate existed in the dorsal cup of the Fistulata (to 
which group the context shows they are referring) before 
either the special anal [x] or the right posterior radial. 

(ft) Wachsmuth and Springer think that from this azygos 
plate both the special anal [#] and the right posterior radial 
were derived. 

But is this azygos plate homologous with the azygos 
plate of Dendrocrinus and the Cyathocrinidro generally ? 

P. 375. Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, representing “ the 
arrangement of the plates of the azygous side in” Baero~ 
crinuSj Hoplocrinua ) llybocrinus , locrinus 9 Dendrocrinus^ 
Homocrmu8 f Poteriocrinus , and Eupachycrinua. In each of 
these occurs a plate marked a. u a, azygous plate.” 

Conclusion . Wachsmuth and Springer consider that the 
azygos plate of Baerocrinua is homologous with that of other 
Fistulata. 

P. 374, last par., continued on p. 375. This paragraph, 
which is really too long to quote in full, explains how the 
“ large undivided azygous plate ” of Baerocrinua u was gradu~ 
ally absorbed by the radial,” t. e. right posterior radial, which 
in Baerocrinua itself “ is not developed.” This produces 
lloplocrinua . In Hybocrinua the radial “ has absorbed a 
greater portion,” and “ the upper left corner of the azygous 
plate has become divided off into a special anal plate.” 

Conclusion . (a) The azygos plate of Baerocrinua is the 
“simple azygous plate” of p. 368, from which'the special 
anal and the right posterior radial were gradually evolved. 

(/3) Wachsmuth and Springer take Baerocrinua as the 
ancestral form, primitive in regard to its posterior side. 

Summary of Wachsmuth ana Springer's views, —There is in 
the Fistulata a plate not radial in origin, azygos in position, 
more conspicuous in the earlier forms; 'a plate that exists 
when even the radials are not fully developed, and from 
which another anal plate and a radial are evolved. So far 
then as the Fistulata are concerned this “ azygos ” plate is 
a primitive, independent morphological element of the dorsal 
cup. 

This is the rational conclusion of a perfectly consistent 
hypothesis. But it is a conclusion which, when pointed out, 
does more than anything else to show the worthlessness of 
the assumptions on which it is based. Messrs. Wachsmuth 
and Springer are now as much astonished at it as 1 was, and 
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I am fully prepared to admit that they meant nothing of the 
kind; but language, not thought-transference, is the only 
recognized medium of scientific communication. 

To return to my paper. On p. 324, in summing up the 
position which Wacnemuth and Springer held in 1886, I 
said: u (1) Azygos plate (Az) a primitive element of dorsal 
cup.” On this they say (p. 390) " A careful examination of 
both sections of Pt. Ill of the Revision, will show nothing 
to justify Bather in assuming that we regarded the Azygos as 
a * primitive element.’ We only stated on p. 11: 1 the lower 
segments (of the compound radials) are probably embryonic 
plates, which were resorbed by the upper segments.’ ” 

My meaning was quite clearly explained on p. 323. In 
their own words [Revision III. (p. 12), Proc. 1885, p. 234] 
u the azygous piece may represent the lower segment of the 
posterior radial ; ” but [Rev. III. (p. 11), Proc. 1885, p. 233] 
“ the lower segments are probably embryonal plates.’’ For 
the rest they repeat in 1885-6 what they said in 1883, adding 
[Pag*cit* } footnote] 11 For further information on Baerocrinus 
and the gradual resorption of the azygous and anal plate in 
the Inadunata generally, wo direct attention to our paper on 
llybocrinm , Uoplocrinus and BaerocrinusP 

Now a structure that is ci embryonal ” or (as they now 
prefer to quote) if embryonic ” is usually regarded as primitive 
or ancestral. Certainly it is so regarded when there is nothing 
said to the coutrary, and when it is more highly developed 
the earlier the form. It was therefore natural to suppose that 
Wachsrauth and Springer regarded the Azygos plate as an 
ancestral or primitive structure ; and when 1 found that on 
the question of the evolution they still stood bv their previous 
paper, I had no hesitation in stating this conclusion. 

It really seems to me, now that 1 read Messrs. Wachsmuth 
and Springer’s protest, that they must attach to the word 
primitive ” some sense with which I am not yet acquainted. 

Next I said (p* 324) s—“ (2) Anal (x ) and right poster¬ 
ior radial derived from azygos plate.” This Messrs. 
Wachsmuth and Springer (p. 390) regard as “ equally inac¬ 
curate.” But if 1 haci said (( derived from the undivided 
Azygos in Baerocrinus ” I should have expressed their views. 

Since, however, the 11 azygos ” of Baeroorinus is admittedly 
homologous with the azygos plate of other Fistulata, I fail 
to see where the difference comes in. 

In 1886 Messrs. Wachsmuth and Springer wrote as follows 
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[Rev. III. (p. 196), Proc. 1886, p. 120] : “it is probable 
that one of tne non-armbearing so-called radials [in Baero - 
crinua ] represents an azygous plate, such as we find in most 
of the Fistulata , that the right posterior radial and the anal 
plate were as yet undeveloped, and that Baerocrinus had but 
four radials. This interpretation of the plates, it seems to 
us, is corroborated by the gradual disappearance of the 
azygous plate among allied forms in palaeontological times, 
and by the contemporary increase in the dimensions of the 
right posterior radial and the anal plate. The two latter 
pieces were absorbed from the azygous plate: at first the 
posterior radial, which in Hoplocrinus took the right upper 
comer, the left side remaining intact; afterwards in itybo - 
crinua the anal piece, which absorbed the left corner of the 
plate also.” This seems quite clear; the azygos plate is 
absorbed in Hoplocrinus ana Hybocrinus. 

But the footnote on the same page is even clearer. The 
anal of Antedon and the azygos of Baerocrinus “ both agree 
.... in being absorbed by other plates; the azygous plate 
paleontologically by the right posterior radial and anal plate, 
the other m the growing animal over the whole surface.’’ 
Now this means that in the evolution of the Fistulata the 
plate in the successive genera homologous with the azygos 
of Baerocrinus was gradually absorbed by the radial and 
anal. 

But why mention Baerocrinus at all? 

On p. 40 of Revision 111. (Proc. 1885, p. 262) Wachsmuth 
and Springer say “ In our chapter on the radials we have 
already alluded to the azygous piece, and expressed our con¬ 
viction that its gradual resorption gave origin, not only to 
the right posterior radial, but also to the anal plate.” Why, 
let me ask: Messrs. Wachsmuth and Springer, did they omit 
all reference to Baerocrinus in this passage? Presumably 
because this perpetual insertion of the name Baerocrinus 
would make nonsense; for they cannot mean to say that the 
anal of the Carboniferous Scaphiocrinus iowensis has absorbed 
part of the azygos of the Ordovician Baerocrinus Ungerm. 
When did it cross the Atlantic to collect fossils in the Brand- 
scfiiefer of Erras ? 


Again I said (p. 324) : “ (3) Anal of Antedon not homolo* 
gous with any plate of the Fistulata but an embryonic inter- 
radial.” This statement of their views is they say (p. 390) 
“more faulty yet. To agree with Pt. Ill of the Revision 
it should be amended as follows: Anal plate of Antedon 
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larva homologous with plate x of the Fistulata, and interradial 
in position.” 

1 am willing to admit that their present statement is quite 
consistent with Part 111. of the "Revision, and had they chosen 
to say as much in that work l should not have been led astray 
by the follow ing considerations. 

In their paper on Jfi/bocrinus, Hoplocrinus and Bciero- 
crimtM , p.377, they said u the f anal plate of the young 
Antedon is evidently not the homologue of the plate m the 
Cynthocrinidic which we have designated as tnc ( special ’ 
anal plate, but .... it is the equivalent of the undivided 
azygous plate in Raerocrinus and Hoplocrinus .” On this 
they subsequently remarked [Revision Til. (p. 190), footnote ; 
Proc. 1886, p. 120] u In making this statement we had over¬ 
looked the fact that the latter plate* is simply an interradial 
with special function, while the azygous plate in Baero- 
crinus is as much radial as interradial.” If they liarl meant 
what now they say they meant, they should have taken this 
opportunity of stating that they then considered the anal 
plate of Antedon to be homologous with the special anal of 
the Oyathocrinidre. That certainly was not what I inferred 
from the above-quoted footnote: foi, 1 argued, if the azygos 
of JJaeroc rmus is as much radial as interradial, so also is the 
special anal plate that was once a part of it; but the anal of 
Antedon is simply an interradial , tlierefoie it cannot be homo¬ 
logous with the special anal of tho Cyathocrinidm. 

In an earlier part of Revision 111. (p. 39) published in 1885 
(Proc. p. 261) they had laid some emphasis on the distinction 
between u interranials ” and u the one true anal plate,” and, 
although it is quite true that they compared the various 
positions assumed during growth by the anal of Antedon with 
the positions occupied in the evolutionary series by the anal 
plate of the Fistulata, still they never definitely stated the 
homology. 

Even the sentence which they now (p. 390) quote from 
Rev. 111. p. 40, that 11 at last in Cyathocrinus the latter plate 
[Azygos] was entirely removed, and the anal plate took the 
position of that in the larva of Antedon ,” does not necessarily 
imply homology ; had they said u the anal plate took the 

f iosition that it occupies in the larva of Antedon” this would 
lave shown that they considered the two plates homologous. 
1, reading the sentence in the light of their subsequent foot¬ 
note, naturally supposed that the ambiguity of its wording 
was intentional. 


* Anal of Antedon larva. 
Ann . & Mag . N* HisU Ser. 6. VoU vii. 
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I have already alluded * to my omission on p. 828 of the 
words u in Baerocrinus ” from their statement that the Azygos 
plate is as much radial as interradial, but Messrs. Wachsmuth 
and Springer will not accept my explanation. They now say 
(p. 890), “We stated correctly that the 1 Azygos of Baero* 
crinu8 is neither radial nor interradial' for it rests between 
two radials and alternates with the basals; but to say the 
same thing of llomocrinus, Dendrocrinus , etc. would be 
ridiculous.” 

Whether correctly or no, Messrs. Wachsmuth and Springer 
never did use the words which they have here put between 
inverted commas, but they used the same words as I used, 
although I did not put them between commas. It is odd, by 
the way, that they should misquote themselves three times on 
one page. 

Tney were (in 1886) contrasting the anal of Antedon with 
the azygos of Baerocrinus ; the former they said was simply 
an interradial, the latter as much radial as interradial. 
Remembering that only three years before they had dropped 
the radial ongin of this azygos plate, they now wished to 
correct themselves; consequently the important point in tbe 
1886 statement seemed to be the partly radial position of the 
azygos plate in Baerocrinus . But they continued to speak 
about the palaeontological history of that plate, calling it 
merely the azygos plate. In this latter half of the para- 

f raph, as I have pointed out, they extended the term to all 
'istulata. I naturally supposed that if there were any 
importance in this partly radial position of the azygos in 
Baerocrinus , it lay in the fact that the azygos as a morpho¬ 
logical entity was partly radial in position. That 1 was right 
in my supposition is proved by various passages in the present 
paper, where they lay stress on the fact that the azygos plate 
invariably alternates with the basals. 

As to the point that it would be ridiculous to say the same 
thing of Homocrinus and Dendrocrinus, I reply that it is 
ridiculous to say that this plate is interradial in Baerocrinus ; 
it is only interradial in the same sense as that in which any 
radial may be said so to be. If, however, it could ever be 
correctly called interradial, so could the azygos plates of 
Boplocrinus and Bybocrinus, and where exactly the line 
should be drawn 1 do not see. 

I therefore maintain that I was justified, when summarizing, 
in the omission of special reference to Baeroorinut . 


Ann, & Mag, Nat. Hist. [6] y. p. 486. 
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I hope that I have now successfully defended myself 
against the charges of misrepresentation, though I may not be 
acquitted of obtuseness. There still remain, however, a few 
points in the body of Messrs. Wachsmuth and Springer’s 
paper to which I must regretfully take some exception. 

On p. 377 they say of me “ He agrees with us and Car¬ 
penter that the radial anal plate, the so-called azygous piece, 
constitutes primarily the lower portion of the right posterior 
radial, which in the earlier forms occupies a position imme¬ 
diately below the radial.” This represents with perfect 
accuracy the view given in my paper; it represents I believe 
the view of I)r. Carpenter; it may, for all any one can tell, 
represent the present view of Messrs. Wachsmuth and 
Springer;—but I deny that it represents their views of 
1883-5-6, which were the last that had appeared when I 
published. According to those views the earlier forms were 
BaerocrinuSj Hoplocrinus , and Hubocrinus ; but in Baero- 
crinus there was, they said, no right posterior radial at all; 
while in the other two the vadianal is certainly not imme¬ 
diately below the radial. This difference was all-important 
from my point of view, and if Messrs. Wachsmuth and 
Springer now agree with me I am glad to hear it, but they 
have come to the opinion of Carpenter and myself, not I to 
theirs. 

On p. 380 they say u Mr. Bather assumes, as before stated, 
that the anal plate, the plate x } is derived primitively from a 
brachial &c.” I should not venture to assume anything so 
important; my conclusion was arrived at after eleven pages 
of discussion and argument. The essential part of my con¬ 
clusion was that the plate x passed down into the dorsal cup 
from above; the idea that it was derived from a brachial and 
the name “ Brachianal ” followed as corollaries, but nothing 
depended on them in the subsequent discussion as to Phyto¬ 
geny and Classification. 

On p. 381 Messrs. Wachsmuth and Springer say “We 
must alsp protest against his statement on p. 324. Inhere, in 
summarizing our position on the anal question, he says under 
locrinusi ‘liadial growing larger at expense of Azygos, and 
here has absorbed x\ 9 while the fact is we have always held, 
and have said so, that this plate x was unrepresented in 
Ioorinus and was as yet undeveloped ” *. In reply to this I 
need only refer Messrs. Wachsmuth and Springer to their 
own paper on u Byboorinua } Hoplocrinus^ &c., p. 870, second 
paragraph, line lo. Here, on the subject of Iocnnus j they 

♦ The italics are Wachsmuth and Springer’s, not mine. 
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write: u Wc admit that the so-called pqstero-lateral radial 
(fig. 4 a) is not articulated to the bifurcating plates [sicl but 
united with it by suture ; we insist, however, that the latter 
cannot be an azygous plate, as suggested by Carpenter,—nor 
is it a brachial—but that it is the equivalent of the combined 
small radial, and small anal plate in Ilybocrinus .” Again, 
op. cit. p. 376, first paragraph, “ In locrinus ... we suggest 
that possibly the radial may embrace an undivided anal 
piece. Whether they suggested or whether they insisted is 
immaterial; but if they did not mean that the anal x was 
represented in the right posterior radial, what that can be 
expressed by language did they mean ? 

On p. 383 they say u We cannot understand how Bather 
on p. 330 of his paper could conclude from the structure of 
Ectenocrinus , which he has regarded as one of the most 1 primi¬ 
tive forms,’ that x { originated as a plate morphologically 
corresponding to an ordinary brachial. ’ ’ Now Ectenocrinus 
is not mentioned on p. 330 of my paper : the genera adduced 
are locrinus and Merocrinus and, in a less degree, Hetero- 
crinus . On p. 379 of the same paper it is argued that 
locrinus and Merocrinus are more ancestral than Ileterocrinus , 
and Heterocrinus than Ectenocrinus. lt Comment,” says the 
critic , u is needless ! ” 

On pp. 384-5 they criticise my expression u the shifting of 
the radianal,” and I agree with their criticism; but they 
might have alluded to the fact that on p. 78 of Revision I. 
(Proc. 1879, p. 301) it is stated that in Bomocrinus a the 
lower portion of the compound plate is pushed slightly to the 
rear,” and that on p. 40 of Revision 111. (Proc. 1885, p. 262) 
is written a In Poteriocrinus y Eupachycrinus and Zeacrinus 
the azygous plate is ... . completely pushed out of the radial 
position which it had previously occupied.” But no doubt 
they did not mean this when they wrote it. 

On pp. 383 and 386 they ascribe to me some " theory ” 
that (t the ventral sac represented a modified arm.” 8o far 
as I am aware, the only people that have ever held this theory 
have been Messrs. Wachsmuth and Springer themselves; and 
of it I said (p. 331) “ this view is as unnecessary as it is 
untenable.” ' 

In Conclusion, I trust that no readers of this defence will 
suppose that the theories of Messrs. Wachsmuth and Springer 
are in the smallest degree invalidated by it. It is just 
because human nature is so apt to substitute personality for 
abstract truth, and to be prejudiced by quite unessential but 
distracting details, that I nave thought it advisable to treat 
these disturbing questions apart from the real discussion. 
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When time is ripe for that, I venture to hope that it will not 
be necessary for my very friendly antagonists to lay so much 
stress upon misrepresentation. 


LVI.— Insect-Larva (Cecidomyia, sp.) eating Rust on Wheat 
and Flax. By N. A. Conn and A. Sidney Olliff *. 

On many specimens of rusted wheat received from various 

1 >arts of New South Wales we have noticed an orange-coloured 
arva. Our attention was first called particularly to these 
lame by the fact that they were invariably more common on 
the rusted plants. The orange colour of the larger of these 
larva? would naturally suggest at once some connexion 
between them and the rust, which is also orange-coloured. 
This, in fact, hud already been the case, one farmer averring 
most positively that these larva? were the cause of the rust. 
This conclusion, founded on colour resemblance alone, could 
have little, in fact almost no weight, and we were inclined to 
regard the colour as deceptive, like the red coloration on fence- 
rails, and felt ourselves fortified in that position by the know¬ 
ledge that these laivu? were probably Cecidomyia larva? and 
would very likely be found to live on the juices of the wheat- 
plant. Later, however, specimens of rusted linseed were 
received, and on these also the same orange-coloured larvce 
were found. We say the same, because on placing them 
side by side with larvae from rusted wheat we could detect no 
difference. If these larvae fed on the juices of plants, it was 
somewhat remarkable that the same species should be found 
on such different’ plants as wheat and flax. On the other 
hand, both these plants, though widely different from each 
other, were attacked by a ruBt in its Uredo- stage, and the 
Uredospores of the rust were very similar . This fact led to 
the suspicion that the rust-spores might be the food of the 
larva? and to the following experiment. A moist chamber 
was partly filled with water, ana in the midst of the water a 
piece of lead was so arranged as to form a miniature island 
about one fourth of an inch across. A fresh cutting was then 
taken from a wheat-leaf in such a manner as to include on its 
surface a single Uredo sorus. This outting, one eighth of an 
inch wide and one quarter of an inch long, was placed on the 
miniature island together with three larva? of the Cecidomyia . 
The larvas were taken from a rusted linseed plant, and pains 

♦ From an advance nroof, communicated by the Authors, from the 
* Agricultural Gazette or New South Wales,’ vol. ii. part 2. Hy authority, 
Sydney, 1801. 
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was taken to place them on the lead and not on the wheat¬ 
cutting. Finally a glass cover was laid over the chamber, to 
prevent evaporation, and thus keep the wheat-cutting from 
withering. The object of the experiment was to ascertain 
how these little larv® would behave towards the wheat¬ 
cutting and the rust-pustule on it. After about an hour, 
during which time no note was taken of the movements of 
the larv®, the chamber and contents were placed under the 
microscope, when all the lame were found at the rust- 

I mstule, and one of them was unmistakably feeding. The 
arva took one spore after another, and made very short work 
of each. It remained uncertain whether other food was 
taken, but it seemed very improbable. The operations were 
distinctly seen. 

These interesting facts give rise to the following deduc¬ 
tions:—In the first place it could hardly have been acci¬ 
dental that all three of the larv® after one hour had found 
their way to the single accessible rust-pustule, which could 
not have been above half a millimetre in diameter. Their 
arrangement (one on top of another) was exactly that common 
to greedily feeding animals. It is therefore probable that 
the two larvae which were not observed to actively feed had 
already satisfied their hunger. 

Secondly, it is established that these larv® will, at least 
under some circumstances, feed on the rust-fungus, apparently 
in preference to perfectly fresh tissues of the wheat-leaf. 

Again, it must be borne in mind that the larv® experimented 
with were taken from a rusted linseed plant. This goes to 
show that it is the rust that is sought rattier than the juices 
of any particular plant. 

Of course these experiments should be repeated and 
extended; but no opportunity has occurred to us tor this, and 
it is not likely that tney can be repeated until next season. 

We shall endeavour to breed tnese larv®, so as to obtain 
the perfect insect. Observations will be made on its habits, 
with the object of ascertaining more exactly the relation# of 
the insect to rust. If it is found to live exclusively on the 
rust-fungus, then, so far at least, it is beneficial to the wheat- 
grower. If, however, it should be found in its wandering# to 
carry the rust-spores about on the surfaco of its body, and 
thus distribute the fungus, it would in that respect be harmful. 
We have no evidence of this, their bodies having been in all 
cases found clean and free from adhering spores; however^ 
not very much attention has yet been given to this latter 
matter. 

An idea has occurred to ua almost purely speculative, but 
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which we give for what it is worth. It is well known that 
the Hessian fly, which also belongs to the genus Cecidomyia , 
is the worst enemy to the wheat-crop in the United States, 
while rust does much less damage there than in Australia. 
In this country the reverse is true; rust is the great evil, 
while the Hessian fly is at present unknown *. Have these 
facts any relation to each other ? Taken in the light of the 
above observations on a species of Cecidomyia feeding on rust, 
it may not seem too fine-spun a speculation if we suggest 
that there may be a connexion. Let us suppose the larva of 
the Hessian fly to prefer rust as food if available, but to fall 
back on the juices of the wheat-plant when the rust gives 
out. This might account for the comparative rarity of rust 
where the Hessian fly is abundant, which is the case in 
America. All this is from the mountain-top of speculation. 
If, however, it should lead to an excursion mto the valley of 
observation and experiment, some good may come of it. 

Not that we would suggest the introduction of the Hessian 
fly for the sake of getting rid of the rust, even if the above 
suggestion should turn out to be well founded. We would, 
however ? call attention to the need of further observations on 
the relations between fungi on the one hand and insects and 
mites on the other. It has already often been noticed that 
certain fungi are commonly accompanied by certain insects 
and mites. What, if any, is the relationship in these cases? 

It remains to describe these larva in such terms as to 
make them recognizable to other observers. In this we are 
aided by the four accompanying illustrations. 

The larva undoubtedly belongs to the family Cecidomyida, 
and in many respects, if the published figures are to be 
trusted, it comes very close to the larva of the true Hessian 
fly (Cecidomyia destructor , Say). It is composed of twelve 
segments, exclusive of the head and the so-called u supple¬ 
mentary segment,” and possesses the characteristic two-jointed 
antenna as well as the curious thoracic appendage called the 
u breast-bone ” or u anchor-process.” The heaa is retractile 
and is capable of being withdrawn within the first thoracic 
segment j and in every other structural detail it coincides with 
what we know of the larva of thegenus Cecidomyia . An exam¬ 
ination of these specimens clearly shows that the u supplemen¬ 
tary segment ” pertains to the head and not to the thorax. 
No farther proof of this assertion is required than the state- 
meat that the eye-snots are situated in tuis additional somite. 
In the illustration the eye-spots appear to be within the ante- 

• The pest has, however, been recorded from the Wellington district, 
New Zealand, where it is said to have caused much damage. 
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nor margin of tbe first thoracic segment; but this is not 
really the case. The appearance is deceptive, and is merely 
due to the fact that the u supplementary segment,” or, more 
correctly, the hinder division of the head, is partly withdrawn 
into the first thoracic segment. Our larva has the protrusile 
labium which is common to all the species of the family, 
and the anal segment of the body is provided with a retrac¬ 
tile organ, which probably assists the larva in locomotion. 
We did not observe that tin’s particular larva possessed the 
power of jumping, as some of its allies are said to do. When 
young the specimens weie dull wdiite in colour, but afterwards 
they turned to a bright orange-yellow, Jn the latter state 
they measured If millimetres; hut perhaps they were scarcely 
full-grown. 

In explaining,more particular reference is made to the side or 
profile view (fig. 1). This 
figure show s the head and 
part of the thorax of a 
young larva. The tho¬ 
racic rings bear rows of 
bristles, so that the be¬ 
ginning of the thorax is 
readily made out. In 
the illustration the head 
is not fully extended ; 
therefore the eyes, two 
collections of tlark- 
coloured granules just in 
front of the brain, appear 
as if situated in the first 
segment of the thorax. 

The downward-pointing 
nozzle is seen in front. Head and Prothorax of young Cecidomyia 
and on the forehead above Larva (profile). 

it two finger • shaped Above a single rust-spore proportionately 
feelers or antennee. I he enlarged, 

jaw - muscles, situated 
inside the forehead 

just behind the antennee, are attached to the mouth-parts 
below and to the wall of the head above. The most oofc~ 
spicuous feature of the head, however, is a pair of dark- 
coloured three-pronged pieces of horn (of which only the 
nearer one is shown m the large profile view), so arranged as 
to form a supporting framework for the attachment of muscles, 
one prong extending forwards to near the mouth-parts, 
another extending backward and thinning out in the region of 


Fig. 1. 
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the eyes, and a short third passing upward and inward and 
articulating with a long Blender piece of horn whose front 
attachment is near that of the 
jaw-muscles on the forehead. Fig. & 

This framework, by its 
strength and elasticity, pre¬ 
serves the form of the head 
and serves at the same time 
for the attachment of muscles 
mostly retractive. Thus the 
free ends of the hindmost 
prongs serve for the attach¬ 
ment of at least three pairs Breast-hone or Anchor Process, 
of muscles:—(1) fan-shaped 

muscles, passing downward and serving to lift the head; (2) 
narrow muscles, passing forward and serving to retract the 
front portion of the head ; (3) narrow muscles, passing back¬ 
ward and aiding to retract the whole head, an operation in 
which they are assisted by muscles attached anteriorly to the 
short prongs of the framework and posteriorly to the upper 
part of the body-wall of the thorax. 

The most striking feature in the thorax is the peculiar 
u breast-bone ” (fig. 2) found 
on the lower part. Seen from 
the side this organ seems to be 
of nearly uniform size through¬ 
out and to be forked in front. 

Seen from below, however, 
it is found to be wider in front, 
where it ends in a distinct and 
somewhat heart-shaped head. 

This breaBt-bone stiffens the 
thorax, and very likely serves 
other purposes. Fig. 1 also 
shows the anterior thoracic 
stoma; the oval above and to 
the right shows the relative size of a rust-spore (Pucctnia 
rubigo-vera ). 

Department of Agriculture, 

Sydney, N. & W. 

Note.— Since the above was written we have seen larvae on 
plum-leaves feeding on the spores of JPuocinia pruni, and 
others on the rusted leaves of Btdens pilosus, which appear 
upon careful microscopical examination to be identical with 
those here described. 


Fig. 3. 



Head, showing Mouth-parts. 
(Dorsal and ventral views.) 
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LVII .—Descriptions of new Genera and Species of Pyralid® 

contained in the British-Museum Collection . By W. 

Warren, M.A., F.E.8. 

[Continued from p. 438*] 

Ugra, Wlk. 

Type U.parallda , Wlk. xxvii. p. 188. 

Ugra angu8tipennis } sp. n. 

Fore wings very long and narrow, of nearly the same width 
throughout, sandy rufous, rather brownish along the costa, 
with two pale fasciae, one curved near the base, the other 
starting from the costa at three fourths and bowed outwards, 
reaching the inner margin just before the anal angle ; fringe 
slightly paler, with a darker middle line. Hind wings dull 
ochreous white, without markings, the base of the fringes 
alone darker. Head and thorax concolorous; abdomen 
absent; palpi long, dark reddish brown. Underside of fore 
wings dull reddish grey, of hind wings as above, but with 
the costa reddish. 

Expanse of wings 20 millim. 

One female in the Grote collection, from Colorado, unnamed. 
Blepharoceeus, Blanch. 

Type B. rosellus f Blanch., Gay’s Chili, vii. p. 102, pi. vii. 
fig. 12. 

Blepharocerus (?) cinerosus , sp. n« 

Fore wing ochreous grey, dusted with dark fuscous j first 
line dull ochreous, curved, second sinuous ? forming a large 
outer and a small inward curve near the inner margin ; the 
dark fuscous scales more thickly collected on either side of 
the lines, especially beyond the second line, where the lower 

E art of the hind-marginal space is conspicuously darker; 

ase of fringes also darker. Hind wing the same, but without 
the darker masses of shading, and with a very taint trace of 
a paler line. Head and thorax ochreous grey; abdomen and 
underside fuscous and grey. 

Expanse of wings, ? 24 millim. 

The costa at the base is rather abruptly bulged and slightly 
concave in middle. 

One female from Chili. 
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Blepharoceru* *abulo*u$ } sp. n. 

Fore wing sandy ochrcous, dusted with darker, with the 
two transverse lines just visibly paler, curved and slightly 
angulated at one third from the inner margin, rather darker 
on the extreme costa; base of fringes, which are concolorous 
with ground-colour of wings, preceded by a row of dark 
indistinct dots. Hind wing like the fore wing, but dusted 
with fuscous; base of fringes more continuously darker. 
Head, thorax, and abdomen, underside and legs, all ochreoua, 
dusted with darker, but fore tibiae and tarsi darker, with 
segments only lighter. 

Expanse of wings, $ 22 millim. 

One female from Chili. 

Condylolomja, Grote. 

Type C . participial ™, Gr. Bull. Buff. Soc. N. Sc. i. p. 176, 
pi. v. fig. 45. 

Condylohmia dabia ) sp. n. 

Closely allied to (7. participial™, Gr., from North America, 
but with the front wings narrower, costa Btraighter, more 
pronounced apex, and obliquer and straighter hind margin: 
fore wings reader, only pale at the base of the inner margin, 
with two indistinct aarker fasciae, the first basal oblique, 
fading away in the middle of the wing, the second oblique, 
sinuous ana recurved towards the costa; fringe reddish 
brown. Hind wings grep, paler than in O. participial™. 

One female from Rio Janeiro, of the same size as 0. parti¬ 
cipialis. In that species, of which only three males are in 
the British-Museum Collection, there is no trace of a basal 
fascia, and the second is represented by a pale upright curve, 
internally darker edged. 

Pyralis, Linn. 

Type P. farinalhy Linn. 

The species of Treitschke’s genus A*opia ) as given by 
Lederer, follow two type forms:—(1) those with the labial 
palpi simply upeurvea in front of the forehead and concave 
to it, the terminal joint being pointed and continuing the 
curve; (2) those with the labial palpi at first ascending, but 
with the third joint thrown forwards, and so breaking the 
continuity of the curve. For the one I retain the tinnean 
term Pyralk) and for the other adopt Hiibner’s generic name 
Bypsopygia. 
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Pyralis albiguttata , sp. n. 

Ground-colour purplish chestnut, rather glossy. Fore 
wing with the transverse lines white, the first narrow, vertical, 
nearly straight, at one third, very slightly swollen at the 
costa; the second rises as a white oval spot on the costa, is 
interrupted in midwing, and reappears towards the anal angle 
as a narrow, curving, white streak ; costa between the two 
lines spotted light and dark. Hind wing with two curved 
whitish lines, which are nearer to each other on the inner 
margin than on the costa: fringes of both wings concolorous, 
with a broad dark basal line. Face, palpi, front of thorax, 
and base of antennae pale ochreous ; thorax and abdomen 
purplish. Underside purplish fuscous, with all the pale 
markings showing through. 

Expanse of wings 16 millim. 

One male from Wada-togtf, Japan. 

Akin to P. lienigialis , Zell. 


Pyralw albilautalis , sp. n. 

Fore wing: ground-colour brownish grey, more or less 
sprinkled with white, especially towards the costa, between 
the two transverse lines, the basal and marginal areas being 
dark fuscous, untinged with white, the latter with a slight 
violet tint before the apex; the two transverse lines distinctly 
white, the first regularly curved outwardly, the second 
forming a deep sinus outwardly in the middle of the wing: a 
row of dark spots at the base of the fringes, which are whits; 
a dark discal spot of varying intensity. Hind wing also 
brownish grey, but with less of the brown; a curbed dmrk 
fuscous central band, bulging outwards in the middle, dia~ 
tinctly edged with two white lines; the space between the 
outer line and the hind margin more or less clear white, 
except at the apex and anal angle, which are darker fuscous j 
fringes white. Head and thorax cinereous; first two seg¬ 
ments of abdomen dark, the rest reddish. Underside darker, 
reddish fuscous, with the second line only distinct. 

A small species, about the same size or even leas than P. 
domesticalie and P. perversalis . easily recognized by the white 
dusting. It may be akin to Zeller’s cm$a7u } also from South 
Africa, but in that species the transverse lines are said to 
resolve themselves into white spots. 

Three specimens from Natal. 
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Pyralie okagina f ep. n. 

Fore wings glossy dull ochreous, suffused with greyish, 
darker along the costa, with two slightly paler ochreous trans¬ 
verse lines, the inner edged externally, the outer internally 
with darker; the first at one third is slightly bent outwards 
in the middle ; the second from two thirds is nearly straight 
to the inner margin before the anal angle, with a slight 
unevenness near the middle ; a round black discal spot; costa 
between the lines indistinctly dotted with fuscous and 
ochreous; a row of fine black lines before the base of the 
fringes, which are dull rosy. Ilind wings like the fore 
wings. Head, thorax, and abdomen concolorous with wings. 
Underside brighter, not glossy; of the fore wing pinkish 
yellow, of the hind wing clear yellow, in both sprinkled with 
grey or blackish atoms, each with a central black dot and the 
outer line pinkish. 

Expanse of wings 16 millim. 

One female from Natal. 

Distinguished by the dull greasy appearance and the 
roundedness of the costa, apex, and hind margin. 

Pyralis tabidalia , sp. n. 

Fore wing dark mouse-colour, in certain cases strongly 
flushed with reddish; the two lines paler, ochreous, first at 
about one third outwardly curved, the second at three fourths 
nearly straight, with only a slight flexion below the costa; 
centre of costa pale-spotted ; central spot dark ; central field 
slightly paler than basal and marginal; fringe pale, with a 
darker basal line. Hind wings like fore wings, but with the 
dark and lighter spaces reversed, the central band, which is 
much narrower, being the darker. 

Expanse of wings, ? 24, 20 millim. 

Three females and one male from Callao. 

Pyralis monostcechali8 ) sp. n. 

Fore wings dull blackish brown, the costa spotted with 
pale; a single central, slender,*slightly undulating, whitish, 
transverse Tine, and traces of a fainter sinuous curved one 
Wore the hind margin. Hind wings without any markings. 
Thorax, abdomen, and underside of both wings concolorous; 
face ana palpi dull yellowish. 

Expanse of wings 16 millim. 

Three examples, all females, from Dharmsala; from the 
Hocking collection. 
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Eutrichodes, gen. nov. 

Fore wings with costa slightly curved, apex blunt, hind 
margin obliauely curved. Hind wings long and narrowed, 
with round nina margin. Tongue developed; palpi upright 
in front of face, considerably above the head; terminal joint 
slender, pointed ; antennse (female) filiform. Hind wings 
with the inner margin armed with erect tufts of black scales; 
fringes very long, spatulate at their extremities. 

Type E. ravolalia , Wlk. ( Pyralxa ). 


Hypanchyla, gen. nov. 

Fore wings with costa shouldered at base and hollowed 
out along the middle third, between the origin of the two 
transverse lines ; apex bluntly rounded ; hind margin 
obliquely curved, with a slight elbow in the middle. Hind 
wings bluntly triangular, the hind margin nearly straight, 
the apical and inner angle somewhat produced. Antennas 
in male finely ciliated, the basal joint enlarged; palpi rather 
thickly scaled, upeurved in front of face; second joint hairy 
beneath ; terminal joint quite short; tongue well developed; 
neuration apparently normal, the costal vein running rather 
remote from the costa and being very slightly deftexed beneath 
the central hollow. 

Type JET. maricalis, Wlk. (Pyralia ). 

A development of Pyralts, Linn., and related to 8cenedra } 
Meyr., and Eutrichodes, Warr. 

Abta, Grote. 

Type A . statalu , Gr. Bull. Buff, Soc. N. Sc. ii. p. 230. 

Arta rubrtoalts , sp. n. 

Fore wings brick-red, with two pale transverse lines, the 
first basal, oblique, parallel to hind margin, externally edged 
with darker, especially on the inner margin; second Rue 
curved, with a slight indentation above the inner margin, 
twice as near the first line on the costa as on the inner mar¬ 
gin, the space between them slightly darker than the rest of 
the wingj fringe reddish, with a basal row of small distinct 
black dashes. Hind wings and fringes glossy, whitish* 
Head and thorax reddish j abdomen greyer and paler. 
Underside pale ochreous, with the costa in both wings bright 
reddish dusted with yellow. 
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Two females from S. Paolo, the same size as the two 
North-American species statalis and olivalu } Grote. 

Hypsopygia, Hub. 

Type Hyp8opygia glaucinalis, Linn. ( Pyralia ). 

Hypsopygia 8ericea ) sp. n. 

Fore wing pale fuscous, glossy, rather transparent; the 
costa reddish brown to the apex, dotted between the two 
transverse lines with yellowish; these likewise are reddish 
brown, the first slightly curved outwards, the second straight, 
followed immediately by a paler apace, which scarcely forms 
a pale line; a red-brown cellular dot; fringes unicolorous, 
with a very fine basal line. Hind wing paler, silky grey, 
with both linos reproduced, grey-brown, nearly meeting on 
the inner margin. Abdomen concolorous with hind wing, 
head and thorax with fore wing; antennas with very fine 
long ciliations; tegulso prolonged. Underside of body 
reddish fuscous: underside of wings darker than upper; 
with the outer line distinct in both, followed by a paler space. 

One male, X)arjiling. 

Resembles glaucinalia in size, but smoother and more silky. 

Hypsopygia japonica ) sp. n. 

Akin to Hypsopygia pkteens, Butler, also from Japan, but of 
quite a different colour; whereas that species is bright pale 
pink, with the markings and fringes bright yellow, the present 
species is dull pinkish cinereous, so much suffused with grey 
as almost to lose all the pink tinge; the two curved fine* 
just paler, much nearer to one another on both wings, and 
with the intermediate space darker ; fringes dull vellow, with 
the basal line and extreme hind margin dull reddish; head, 
thorax, and abdomen concolorous. Underside dull grey*, 
with a reddish tint: the costal dots and base of the fasciaa 
showing paler. Hind wing with a single central curved 
dark line, edged externally with paler. 

Expanse of wings 24 millim. 

One male from Japan. 

Galasa, Walker. 

Type G. rulidana } Wlk. xxxv, p. 1802. 
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Oalaaa major, sp. n« 

Kescmbles G. rubidana, Walk,, but a third as large again, 
the costal concavity much slighter, the colour there not white, 
but grey; ground-colour not so deep a red; the two trans¬ 
verse lines not so distinctly marked, the space between them 
on the costa grey ; a distinct black dot beyond the first line. 
Hind wings dull ochreous whitish, with the apical margin 
fuscous sncl fringes again paler; a small black dot near the 
base. Head and thorax reddish ; abdomen dark grey. Under¬ 
side of fore wings and apex of hind wings reddish, hind wing 
whitish, with the costa grey; origin of both fasciae plainly 
indicated on the costa of both wings. 

Expanse of wings 24 millim. 

One female from Columbia, in the Zeller collection. 


IIolofejus, gen, nov. 

Fore wings with costa very strongly curved from base to 
apex, which is blunt; hind margin obliquely curved. Hind 
wings rounded, broader than fore wings. Antennae in female 
moniliform ; labial palpi porrected ; tongue present; middle 
and hind tibiae fringed with tufts of hair. 

Type IIolopera8 innotaia , Warn 

The genus is akin to Galctm , Walk., but differs mainly in 
having the costa strongly convex, while in Galasa it is very 
visibly concave. 


Iloloperas innotaia, sp. n. 

Fore wings dull reddish grey, with darker dusting; faint 
traces of two transverse paler fasciso at one third and two 
thirds. Hind wing dark grey. Head, thorax, and palpi 
reddish grey; abdomen simply dark grey, like the hind 
wings, underside dull dark grey, the hina wings, except on 
costa, lighter ; tufts of the tibiae blackish. 

Expanse of wings 26 millim. 

One female from Columbia, in the Zeller collection. 

UlIOSOMA, gen. nov. 

Characterized at once by the abdomen of the male, which 
bears on each side a twisted tuft of yellowish hairs, rising 
from its base and extending beyond the tip of the abdomen 
itself. Fore wing short and broad, sharply convex close to 
the base and slightly concave in the middle; apex bluntly 
rounded; hind margin nearly vertical; labial palpi porrect, 
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drooping, comparatively large ; tongue, ocelli, and maxillary 
palpi invisible; forehead with a projecting fringe of hairy 
scales; antenna* broken ; hind tibise with a broad expanding 
tuft of hairs in the middle. 

Type hopteryx discolor alts ^ Wlk, xxxiv. p. 1315. 

[To bo continued.] 


LVIII.— On the Galapagos Lizards of the Genus Tropidurus. 
By G. A. Boulenuek. 

I HAVE lately reexamined the specimens of Tropidurus 
brought home by Darwin and Commander Cookaon, with the 
view of testing the value of the supposed new species from 
the Galapagos Islands recently described by Cope* and by 
Baurt- The specimens known from the Galapagos Islands 
were referred by Steindachner and myself to two species, T. 
Grayt , Bell, and T. pacijicus , Stdr., the form with two light 
dorsal stripes described by Peters in 1871, from Chatham 
Island, as Craniopeltis bivittata being regarded as a variety 
of T\ Grayt . It is this very form which has been redcscribcd, 
from the same island, by Cope under the name of Tropi¬ 
durus lemniscatus, sp. n., without any reference whatever to 
Peters’s description. What is almost worse is Baur’s bold 
statement, (i Ueber Tropidurus ( Craniopeltis) limttatus (sic), 
Peters, deasen Fundort unbekannt istj, kann ich kein Urteil 
abgeben.” Is it too much to expect from herpetologists 
in America that they will look up the literature, and 
avoid quoting, as if seen by them, works to which they 
have not referred, as is evidently the case with Dr. Baur? 
I should also like to know where the latter gentleman 
has found T. pacifcus quoted by mo from Albemarle. 
I do not believe in most of the characters set forward 
by Baur to distinguish different species in the different 
islands j his statements are to a great extent contradicted by 
the typical specimens themselves, as when he says that the 
stripea form, from Chatham Island, has 55-61 scales round 
the middle of the body, and that the specimens with 65 scales 

* Proc. U. a Nat. Mus. xii. p. 145 (1889). 

t Biol Centralbl. x. p. 475 (1890). 

j Peters states in his original description, “ Das einzigo mir vorlie- 
gencta Exemplar .... st&mrnt von der Galapagosinsel Chatham ” (MB, 
Berl. Ac. 1871, p. 645.) 

Ann. <k Mag . N , Hist. Scr. 6. Vol. vii. 
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mentioned by me will prove to belong to the Charles-Ieland 
form, which has no stripes, whereas as a matter of fact it is 
precisely our unique adult striped individual (T. biviltatus** 
lemniscatus) which has the 65 scales. Here again we see 
that Baur has omitted to refer to Bell’s original description 
in the 1 Zoology of the ‘Beagle/ 7 where T. Grayi is figured 
in a perfectly recognizable manner: otherwise he would not 
have teen embarassed to guess whether the name Grayi was 
made to apply to the striped form rather than to the spotted 
one. And finally, whilst I trust nobody will contest the 
accuracy of the localities given by Commander Oookson, 
accompanied by dated labels, the specimens from Abingdon 
Island agree perfectly with Bell’s TGrayi and Steinoach- 
ner’s T. pacijicu8 } forms held by Dr. Baur to be restricted to 
Charles and Bindloe respectively. 

As the striped form, T, bivittatus (T. Grayi , spec. J,of my 
‘Catalogue’), appears to be distinguished constantly, apart 
from the coloration, by its larger scales on the sides of the 
neck and by the upper head-scales being more broken up, I 
think it best to restore it to the rank of a species distinct 
from T. Grayi. But I feel justified in rejecting all Baur’s 
new species as based on mere slight varieties of T. Grayi 
and T.paoijicus , as will appear from the following synonymy; 
I also give the number of scales round the middle of the 
body in the various specimens preserved in the British 
Museum. 


1. Troptdurus Grayu 

Leiooepkalus Grayi. pari, Bell, Zool. * Beagle/ Kept. p. 24, pL xiii, 
1 (1842). 

Trowduj'u* Grayi, part., Steindachner, Feetachr. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien. 

1876, p. 610, pi. u. 1 j Bouleng. Oat. Liz* ii. p. 172 (1886). 
TroMuru* aibemarlenm , indefaUgabili *, delation **,, dunoanemU. Baur, 
Hoi. Oentralbl. x. 1800, p. 478. 

1. Darwin’s specimen, the type figured by Bell* No doubt 

from Charles Island. (J. 8c. 63. 

2. Darwin’s specimen, probably from the same locality. 

. Sc. 65. 

3. Ditto. <?. Sc. 61* 

4. Ditto. . Sc. 59. 

6. Ditto. ?. Sc. 61. 

6. Albemarle, Commander Oookson. J • Sc. 57. 

7. Abingdon, Commander Cookaon. #. Sc. 69. 
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2 . Tropidurus bxvxttatus, 

Zeiocephahu Grayi> part., Bell, l. c. 

Oramopeltis bivittata, Petera, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1871, p. 645. 

Tropidurus Grayi, part., Steind. L c ,; Bouleng. 1. c. 

IVopidurus lemniscatm, Cope, Proc. u. S. Nat, Mue. xii, p. 145 (1880) j 
liaur, L c. 

1. Darwin’s specimen, probably from Chatham Island* 
<J. Sc. 65. 

2. Ditto. Young. Sc. 57. 

3. Tropidurus pacificus. 

Tropidurus pacific*s, Steind. /. c. p. 313, pi. ii. tigs. 2 and 3; Bouleng. 
I, c, p. 173. 

Tropidurus ahingdonii, Baur, l. c, 

1* Abingdon Island, Commander Cookson. $, Sc. 91* 
2. Ditto. J * Sc. 95. 


LIX.— On Anabiosis . By Prof. W, Pkkyee, of Berlin*. 

The fact of anabiosis, t. e. the revivification of perfectly 
lifeless organisms and their parts, the condition of which 
differs from ordinary apparent death in the total suspension 
of the whole of the vital processes, was experimentally esta¬ 
blished by me more than twenty-five years ago; and since 
that time I have substantiated it in my lectures and various 
papers, and have also drawn attention to its great theoretical 
importance f. I attach especial weight to the proof which I 
have furnished of the difference between the two antitheses of 
life, namely:— 

i. Lifeless and capable of living= anabiotic* 

ii. Lifeless and incapable of living=dead. 

• Translated from the 1 Biologisches CentraUblatt,* Bd. xi, no. 1. Feb. 1. 
1801, pp. 1-5. 

f * Der Kampf tun das Dasein/ Bonn, 1869 (pp. 10,39); * Die Erforsch- 
ung des Lebene/ Jana, 1878 (and i ii. Tagebiatt der 45. Verwunmlung 
deuteeber Naturforscher und AertzeJ Leipzig, 1872. p. 47); i Natur- 
wiwenschaftliche Thataachen u. Probleme,’ Berlin, 1880; * Der Ilypno- 
tismus/ Berlin, 1882 (©, 282); * Elements dor allgemeinen Physiotogie/ 
Leipzig, 1883. Of. u Uebor den Lebensbegriif " in the journal ' Koemos* 
(i. Jahrg. ii. Bd. p. 213, Leipzig, 1878), and u Die Wiederbolebung toten- 
atom* Muekeln ” (Amtl Bericbt iiber die 89. Veraammlung deutscher 
Naturforecher und Aertze in Giesaen, 1864, and 4 Kecueil des travaux do 
la Socidtd na&licale allemande/ Paris, 1865), 

34 * 
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Now, inasmuch as the facts on which this important differ¬ 
ence is based have recently been called in question, not so 
much for spores and vegetable and animal ova as for adult 
organisms, I will adduce a few proofs of anabiosis in animals 
which are calculated to avert a possible relapse into the old 
heresy of the “ eternal vortex or living matter ” and of the 
so-called u vital force.” They depend upon the acknowledged 
fact that animal life is impossible without water in the state 
of fluid drops. 

I. The Bevivification of Hard-frozen Animals . 

I have often arranged and performed the following experi¬ 
ment. A number of similar trogs, which have adapted them¬ 
selves in winter to a temperature slightly above freezing- 
point, are allowed to become frozen hard in snow or air at 
several degrees below zero C. We convince ourselves that 
the heart of one of the animals is frozen solid, and that the 
blood is no longer in a fluid state, and we then allow’ the rest 
of the frogs, which have been frozen under the same con¬ 
ditions as the creature we have examined, to thaw with the 
utmost slowness. Wc find that they completely recover, 
provided that the internal temperature has m no case sunk 
below — 2°‘5 C., notwithstanding the fact that during their 
apparent lifelessness, lasting for several hours, no metabolism, 
no circulation or breathing, no movement of the muscles, in 
short no vital process whatsoever, was able to take place. 
The frozen heart too, which we removed from the frog, 
commences to beat again by itself after thawing in the air, as 
was likewise observed by Horvath *. A single extremity of 
a frog after being frozen stiff will regain its functional 
power provided both the freezing and subsequent thawing are 
effected very gradually, as has been proved by my own 
experiments and those carried out by Heinzmann under my 
guidance t* 

Sir John Franklin, the arctic voyager (1820), in writing 
of frogs, states that they were often found frozen hard, ana 
were revived by warmth. Dumdril (1852) achieved the same 
result by experiments. Richardson, the surgeon of Franklin’s 
expedition, saw fish, on being taken out of the nets at Fort 
Enterprise in winter, become converted in a short time into 
solid lumps of ice, so that they were easily split up with a 
hatchet and the entrails could be removed in a lump. If, 

* * Oentralblatt fur die medizinischen Wissenschaften/ 1878, p. 84, 

t Hiiger’s ‘ Arcbiv f. d. geeammte Physiologic * (Bonn, 1872), vi. Bd, 
p. 286, 
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however, “ in this completely hard frozen condition they 
were thawed at the fire, they returned to life again,” even 
after thirty-six hours. 

Apart from all statements of others, ray experiments alone 
prove the fact that a frog either deprived of its brain or 
uninjured, after the whole of its vital processes have been 
completely suspended owing to the formation of ice in its 

J ’uiccs, can go on living after thawing as if nothing had 
lappencd. It has not yet been determined how long the total 
suspension of all vital processes at an internal temperature of, 
say, — 1° C. may continue without the potential life being 
destroyed. With regard to plants, it was demonstrated by 
Julius Sachs (1865) that many can survive freezing, while 
Prillieux showed that water may solidify in the interior of 
plants without the destruction of tissues at a temperature of 
—2° to —3° C. On the other hand, we do not possess many 
observations on pelagic animals. The partial destruction of 
tissue by ice-crystals, observed by Romanes (1877) in a 
number of Medusa? which were frozen hard through and 
through did not prevent anabiosis on thawing ; but precisely 
on account of this destruction of tissue the rhythm of the 
contractions was not the same as before. It is highly 
probable that in Amphibia also the structure of the contractile 
substance, of the protoplasm in the muscle-fibres, is perma¬ 
nently injured if the lowering of temperature is carried too 
far ; it was doubtless in consequence ot this that the subjects 
of my experiments, when the internal temperature had sunk 
below — 2°’5 C., did not recover on being thawed, while this 
internal temperature itself was fatal to many. But already 
before this the continuity of all parts of the body was severed 
by the formation of ice, and consequently the possibility of 
metabolism was excluded as completely as if the animal had 
been petrified. This therefore is the crucial teat, and not the 
attainment of the lowest possible temperature and the utmost 
degree of hardness, which entails the destruction of tissues. 
Thus much we learn from microscopical examination at the 
temperature which admits of the aetection of ice between 
the plastic elements of the body. 

II. The Revivification of Desiccated Animals , 

If we allow Tardigrade* {Macrobiotus, Echiniscus) or 
Rotifers to diy up in complete isolation on a slide (tracing a 
little ring round the body, which is now shrunken past 
recognition, to facilitate its Bpeedy rediscovery in case the 
slide is not allowed to remain upon the stage of the micro- 
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scope), and keep the preparation over chloride of lime, we can 
revive the animals after a long interval either by sprinkling 
them with distilled water or by breathing upon them, not with¬ 
standing the fact that no metabolism has taken place in the 
meantime. For we observe the same fragments of food in 
the transparent stomach on the resumption of motion as at its 
cessation Davaine allowed Rotifers to remain in a vacuum 
for five days, and still was able to revive them. Dovbre 
allowed some dried specimens to remain in a u vacuum for 
four weeks, and saw many revive on being moistened in the 
air. All the same the supposed vacuum must still have con¬ 
tained air, for I have found that dried Rotifers, in the perfect 
vacuum produced by Geissler’s mercurial air-pump over 
sulphuric acid, lesisted all attempts at resuscitation long before 
the expiration of the fourth week. They are no longer so 
shrivelled as they were when they were dried, clearly because, 
owing to the suspension of barometric pressure, the vestiges 
of air between the wrinkles expand, so that the surface 
becomes more or less smooth and brittle. The animals perish 
utteily. In the open they could adapt themselves to lack of 
food and water, to cold and heat, but lack of air was fatal. 

On the other hand, the anabiosis of Macrobioti and Rotifera, 
and especially of certain Amcebce and the lifeless Anguillu- 
lince united together by a viscid mass within a grain of wheat, 
has been proved by the fact that they have been kept for a 
long time in closed glasses in a dry state and at a low tempe¬ 
rature without forfeiting their vitality. I have subjected 
dried Rotifers to a very low temperature and then raised 
them to 80°, Doybre to 153°, without destroying the whole 
of them. 

Out of the large number of earlier observations which I 
have collected the following in particular, concerning the 
resuscitation of Anguillulin», Rotifers, and Artiscoids (bear* 
animalcules or Macrobioti), are of interest portly historic, 
partly actual. 

Anguillulince remain cemented together in the dried grain 
of wheat, perfectly motionless yet capable of Hfe, over two 
yeais (Needham, 1743), for days, months, years (Buffon, 
1748), five years (Trembley, 1750), four years (H. Baker, 
1754), half a year (Ginanni, 1759), twenty-seven years (H. 
Baker and Needham, 1771), for years (Roffredi. 1775), six 
yeats (F. Bauer. 1823), in the weaver’s thistle eight months 
(J. Ktthn, 1858). 

♦ GreefF, hi M. Schultae’e i Archiv ftir mikroak. Anatomic, 1 1, p, 1 22 
(1866), ii. pp. 122,820 (I860). ’ * 
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Rotifers and Macrobiotic after being perfectly lifeless, bare 
been revived after five months (Leeuwenhoek, 1719), two 
years and a half (Fontana, 17G9), days (Spallanzani, 1777), 
several years (C. A. S. Schultze, 1834, and Creplin, 1837), 
six months (C. A. S. Schultze, 1838), three years (the same 
author, 1840), many years (the same, 1831), hours (Greeff, 
186.5), days, weeks, months, and years (Preyer. 1864-1889). 

Whoever thoroughly examines the shrivelled Rotifers and 
Arctiscoids as they lie in the drying-oven, and notes how, on 
the evaporation of the water omitted by them at the moment 
of drying, after being completely isolated on a slip of glass 
they become motionless, and, exhibiting no change whatever 
for whole days and months, first swell up on being moistened 
and then begin to move, will arrive at the conviction that 
there is in this case no possibility of a vita minima , a mini¬ 
mum of physiological metabolism, since water is wanting. 
It is excluded as certainly as in the case of the frozen frog's 
heart. There remains only a potential life, which, through 
the emancipating process of anabiosis, is transformed into 
kinetic or actual life. The interruption of this latter through 
freezing and drying occurs in an enormous number of cases 
in nature, probably favoured in the case of many organisms 
(e. g . on the bark of trees) by a specific adaptation, and con¬ 
firmed by heredity as being a highly advantageous property. 
The pause in the life of the individual comes to an end either 
through death in consequence of irreparable injury to the 
lifeless organism or through natural anabiosis, as, for instance, 
in the soil when it thaws in spring, or in the dust of the 
gutter of the roof when rain falls after a drought in summer, 
and so on. The organic machine therefore does not perish 
every time it stands quite still any more than the clock 
breaks down every time the pendulum ceases to swing. 

The frozen and desiccated animals, destitute of all trace of 
circulation, are not dead, but merely do not live until enabled 
to do so by anabiosis. 


Berlin, 
Dec. 4,1890. 


LX .—New Sc&rabeeidui in the British Museum : a Fifth 
Contribution . By Charles 0. Waterhouse. 

Since my last contribution I have teen determining the 

K ‘es of fietiocopris , Catharsius, and Copris . This is a 
ult task at any time, and is rendered ten times more so 
by entomologists who have attempted to found species on 
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single female examples* As, however, I have exercised 
great care, I trust 1 shall not be found to have redescribed 
any characterized species among the following* 


IIeliocopri8 Hun teri y gp. n. 

Nigropiceus; capite ruguloso, cor imbue tribus fere aoqualibus 
erectiB instruct#; thorace brovi, sat fort iter reticulato-ruguloso, 
antic© doclivi, pone oculos prof undo oxciso, parte olevata disci in 
cornu longo horizon tali acuminato product a, cornu ad apicem 
plus minusve exciso, angulis anticis acutis prorainulis bovibus; 
elytris nitidis, leviter striatis, striis dorsalibus parco punctulatis, 
intorstitiis planis, parco subtiliter punctulatis, basi quinque-tuber- 
culatis. 

Long. 17-20 lin. 

Hah, E. Africa, Masai (( 7 . V\ Hunter and F. J. Jackson , 
Esqrs.). 

Allied to //. neptunu8 } Bohern., but with the armature of 
the head and thorax quite different. The head is rather 
large, with three erect acuminate horns, one central and two 
lateral. A small-developed example has the middle horn 
shorter and more obtuse, and the lateral ones are only indi¬ 
cated by a slight swelling on the margin. The thorax with 
a single porrcct discoidal horn, somewhat as in H hamijbr, 
Harold, tut without the angular enlargement beneath, the 
apex nearly always notched. The space above the anterior 
angles is impressed and shining, and the margin behind each 
eye has a deep, almost circular emargination, leaving the 
projecting angle of the head behind the eye visible. The 
anterior angles are very acute and porrect, beset with reddish- 
brown hair. The elytra have five tubercles at the base, one 
on each of the second, fourth, and fifth interstices and two on 
the third; there is sometimes a trace of one on the sutural 
interstice. 


Beliocopris operosue, sp. n. 

Piceus 

6 . Capite ruguloso, Bat rotundato, medio comubus duobua 
erectis acuminatis perparum dirorgentibua instruct#, dypeo antic© 
medio triangulariter paullo emarginato et utrinque leviter 
sinuato; thorace brevi, confertim granulato, antice vertical! magis 
rugoBO utrinque impresao, impression© lrovi, parte elevata trian¬ 
gular! utrinque leviter bisinuata, medio obtuse products, ad api- 
oem vix ©margin ata, lateribus pone angulos anti cos sinuatU; 
elytriii nitidis, leviter striatie, striis pare© obsolete punctulatis, 
intorstitiis pare© sat distinct© punctulatis, basi trituberculafcis. 
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J. Capite paullo angustiori, vertioe carina olcvata (angulis denti- 
formibus) instructo; thoraco antice carina leviter flexuosa, lateri- 
bus pone angulos antioos minus sinuatis crenulafcis; elytris basi 
sine tuboroulis. 

Long. 17 lin. 

Hal . Africa (Burchett). 

Allied to //. atropos, Bohem. The hoad has a distinct but 
not very deep triangular cmargination in the middle of the 
front margin. The male has the two erect horns placed at 
the middle, wide apart. The female has a strong carina more 
on the vertex. The male has the sides of the thorax rather 
strongly emarginate before the anterior angles, which are 
nearly right angles; the raised dorsal part is in outline 
nearly an equilateral triangle. The thorax of the female has 
the anterior carina slightly arched forwards in the middle and 
then gently sinuate on each side, the sinuosity about equal in 
extent to the part that is arched forwards. The male has 
three tubercles at the base of the elytra, two on the fourth 
interstice and one on the fifth ; there i3 also a trace of another 
on the third interstice. 

Catliarsiu8 Jacksoni , sp. n. 

Niger, nitidissimus; capite lato, leviter ruguloso, vortice laovi, 
postioe cornu longo, gracili, aouminato, recto, instructo, margin© 
ftntico medio sat lato triangularitor emargiuato, utrinquo lamssime 
sinuato ; thoraoe confertim subtiliter granuloso, antice fere verti¬ 
cal! subtiliter punctulato, medio lscvi, cornubus quatuor crassis 
acuminate, parte elevata subtilissime coriacca et subtiliter sat 
crebro punctulata, linea mediana leviter impressa; elytris leviter 
striatis, etriie fere hevibus, iuterstitiis fere planis, subtilissime sat 
crcbro punctulatis ; pygidio sat crebrc punctulato. 

Long. 11 lin. 

Hal. E. Africa^ Masai (F. J. Jackson, Esq .)• 

Of all the species of Oatharsius known to me this is the 
most like the tiuc Copris of the lunaris group ? and is parti¬ 
cularly like the Japanese ( 7 . pecuarius , Lewis. Compared 
with 0, lunaris the head is largor and the anterior emar- 

J ination wider: the horn is erect and slender. The thorax 
as the four horns approximately equal, the lateral ones as 
in <7; lunaris , the middle pair more conical, acute, separated 
from each other by a nearly equilateral-triangular space; the 
sides are ercuately rounded, the anterior angles a little greater 
than right angles. The elytra are short, the striee very 
lightly impressed, the eighth with the usual carina only at 
the base for about two lines in length. The posterior tibim 
have the two carinm well marked. 
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Catharsius Anderseni\ sp. n. 

Oblongus, convcxus, nigro-piceus, sat nitidus; capite lato, sotni- 
circulari, confcrtim rugoso, antice medio omargin alien e parva, 
vertico tubcrculo mirnito nitido; thoraco eonvexo, asquali, disco 
sat fortiter sat crebro punctata, kteribus gratmloso-rugOBis, puncto 
laterali vix oonspicuo ; etytris nitidis, fortiter striatis, interstitiis 
convoxis sat crebre sat fortiter punctatis, carina laterali usque ad 
medium continuata; tibiis antieis tridentatis. 

Long. 0.J lin. 

Hob, Lake Nyassa (Andersen). 

Allied to C. inermis , F., or C. latifrons , Harold, but very 
different from both on account of its strongly sculptured head 
and thorax and convex, punctured interstices to the elytra. 
The thorax has no trace ot impressed median line; the disk 
is Bhining, with rather strong punctures^ which are slightly 
separateef from each other at the posterior part, but have a 
tendency to unite transversely in the front part; at the 
extreme base and at the sides the surface is rather coarsely 
rugose; the sides are nearly parallel at their middle^ very 
obliquely turned in in front, but forming a rather more distinct 
angle than in cither of the above-mentioned species. The 
elytra have the stri® deeply impressed, with very faint indica- 
tion of crenulation; the interstices are very convex, strongly 
punctured (compared with its allies), the punctures slightly 
separated from each other. The posterior tibiee are rather 
more abruptly enlarged at their apex than in 0 . inermis , the 
upper carina is scarcely indicated. 


Catharsius opacu$ ) sp. n. 

Botundato-ovalis, convcxus, niger, opacus; capite rugoso, antice 
triangulariler emarginato, et utrinquo l&vissime elnuato; thoraoe 
creberrimo granulato-asperato, laleribus medio subreefcis ; elytris 
postice bene rotundatis, tenuilor nitido-striatis, striis parce pane- 
tulatis, interstitiis planis, subtilissimo coriaeeis opacia, subtilissime 
obsolete punctulatis, carina laterali sat valida, usque ad calluiu 
apicalem continuata; tibiis antieis tridentatis, poaticis apicem 
versus gradafcim latioribus; corpore subtus nitido. 

<$. Capite vertico cornu hrevi oonioo; thoracis disco paullo bigib- 
boso, antice deolivi. 

$. Capita tuberculo minuto ; tborace cequali. 

Long. 6-6 j lin. 

llab. Lake Ngami {Andersen). 

This species is very close to C. mleus, 01., and represents 
that species in South-east Africa. The head has the anterior 
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emargination less deep, and consequently the two triangular 
teeth are less prominent. The elytra m 0. peleus are dull, 
but when examined by a magnifying-glass numerous minute 
shining spots may be seen; and as these are absent in C . 
ovacus the elytra are still more dull and are opaque even at 
the suture near the scutell urn ; the interstices are perfectly 
flat, which they scarcely are in C. peleus, especially at the 
sides. 

Possibly the male I have described may not be fully deve¬ 
loped, ana in that case the cephalic horn might be more like 
that in C . peleus . 

A small male has only a light impression in the front of 
the thorax. The female has no trace of impression. 

Copris mcgaceratoides , sp. n. 

Griseo-nigcr, parum nifidus ; oapitc fortiter crobro punctato, antico 
late levitor emargiuato, vertice cornu crasso, acurninato, cur- 
vato ; thorace fortiter crebre punctato; elytris tenuiter striatis, 
striis di«tin etc punctatis, i liters titiis plan is, eat nitidis, sat crebre 
sat fortiter punctatis ; tibiis anticis quadridontatis, dento supo- 
riori parvo, tibiis posticis sat longc tridigit atis. 

J . Capitis cornu magno, compresao, fortiter punctato, pono medium 
subito recurvo, basi bident ieuiato, ad apicom subtus donticulato ; 
thorace disco bene clevato, utrinque late loviter impresso, parte 
elevata in cornubus dnobus aeuminatis distantibus antioe curvatis 
partita, margino antico modio tuberculia duobus instructo, angulis 
anticis sat porrectis acutis. 

Long. 10 lm. 

<5, var, minor . Capitis cornu breviori, curvato, acurninato ; tborace 
disco minus clevato, utrinque Into impresso, parte elevata sub- 
planata, subquadrata, antice emarginata, angulis obtUsis, lateribus 
cariniformibus, antice deciivi carinis duabus acutis instructs, 
prope angulos anticos dento triangulari olovato instructo. 

Long. 9 iin. 

Bab. Senegambia. 

I have given the above name to this species on account of 
the resemblance in general form of the cephalic and thoracic 
boms to those of Megaceras chorincew in the Dynastidm, 
The thorax has an angle projecting forward rather beyond 
the posterior lateral angle of the head ; the sides are some¬ 
what straight anteriorly, and near the front angle there is an 
acute ridgo, which in the smaller male is developed into a 
triangular tooth. In the large male there are two approxi¬ 
mate acute tubercles close to the front margin; in the smaller 
male these are much reduced and are connected by two strong 
ridges with the elevated tubercles on the disk. 

This species is nearly allied to 0. ochus } Mots. 
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Copris globulipenn%8 } sp. n. 

Niger, convexus; capite rugoso, antice medio ineiso ; elytris bene 
convexis, rotundatis, subtilissime striatis, interstitiifl planis vel 
fere planis, sat crebre punctatis. 

. Capite antico incisura parva, vertice cornu longo ad apicem 
leviter curvato, antice sublsovi, postdoc rugose obtuse serrulato; 
thorace beno convexo, antice deelivi fortiter granulato utrinque 
fossa mngna sublcevi, fossa exfcerno dente magno triangulari Hmi- 
tata, disco postice elevato, convexo, obsoleto punctato, basi linea- 
qua mediana irapressa fortiter punctatis, parte elevata antioo 
obtuse quadridentata, dentibus duobus medianis magis approxi¬ 
mate ; elytris subopacis obscuro punctatis, striis 1-2 apioe for¬ 
titer impressis. 

$ . Omnino nitidus, minus convexus; capito antice fortiter anguste 
inciso, obtuse bidentato, vertice tnberculo parvo emarginato 
instructo, postice fere lecvi; thorace minus convexo, antice 
et ad latera crebre asperato-punotato, disco postico Bat crebro 
obeolotius punctato, linoa modiana fortiter punctata, antice carina 
obtusa curvata; elytris paullo longioribus, nitidis, evidenter 
punctatis, sutura ad apicem rugosa striis l*-4 m apice fortiter im- 
preesis. 

Long, i) lin. 

Hob. Cape of Good Hope. 

This very distinct species may be placed near the preceding, 
but it is very unlike any known to me. 1 believe it is well 
known in collections under the name which I have retained 
for it. 


Copris 8odalis } Walker. 

The type of this species is a small female from Ceylon. 
The only specimen in the Museum Collection agreeing with 
it is from Cachar. It is very near C . eulcicollis , Lansb., and 
has the same deeply impressed strim to the elytra and strongly 

S unctured pvgidium, but differs in having the whole of the 
isk of the thorax and the sides nearly to the middle almost 
impunctatc. It differs from the female example of C. sarpe- 
don , Har., in having the sides of the thorax rather more 
rounded anteriorly and in the punctuation. 


Copris 8tntcu8 f Hope. 

I think this can scarcely be separated from <7. euldcoUt^ 
Lansb. The typical specimen, however, has only the outer 
tubercles on the disk of the thorax, the middle pair being 
merely indicated by a slight swelling. 
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Copris capensis, Bp. n. 

Statura 0. lunarh , niger, nitidus; capito crebre rugoso, poatioe 
lmvi, margine antico sat profunde inciso; elytrie tezmiter striatis, 
interstitiis parum convexis; pygidio fortiter sat crebre punotato. 

< 5 . Capitis cornu longo aouminato fere recto, poatico prope basin 
dentibus duobus purvis armato; thoraoo antioo decfivi, lobo 
mediano supra subtilissime parco punotulato, antice late triangu- 
lariter emarginato (vel recte truncate) angulis aoutiuscolis, parte 
doclivi crebre fortiter punctata angulis solum laevibus, dente late- 
rali valido comprcsso acuto. 

$. Capitis cornu brevi sat acuminate, apice in tuberculis parvis 
terminanti; thorace rugoso, disoo postice leevi, antice abrupte 
declivi. 

Long. lOi-lHlin. 

Iiah. South Africa [Dr. A. Smith). 

Apparently a common species and in many collections 
under the above name, but 1 am unable to find it described. 
It much resembles C. lunan's, but is larger; the head has a 
similar incision in front, the posterior projecting angles are a 
little less acute; the elytra have the striee rather finer and the 
interstices generally less convex. The male has the horn on 
the head similar, perhaps a little more compressed laterally, 
the two small tubercles appear a little more removed from 
the base. The thorax is similar, except that the anterior 
lateral angles are less obtuse ; the smooth cavity on each side 
of the disk is very deep and in the fully developed male 
reaches almost to the base: the median impressed line is almost 
obsolete ; the lateral tooth is somewhat similar to that in G. 
lunar is, but is larger and more directed forwards and outwards, 
but not so much as in C . anceus ; the sides are rather strongly 
punctured, the punctuation extending a little on to the raised 
disk; the largest male has the front angles smooth. 

The female is rather less convex; the thorax is strongly 
rugose at the sides, with all the posterior part of the disk 
smooth, the anterior declivity (which is not separated by any 
distinct ridge) is transversely rugulose. 

A small female (7J- lines long) apparently referable to this 
species has no declivity in front; this and one of the larger 
females have the elytra somewhat castaneous. 

Copris lunar uncles, sp. n. 

Oblongus, minus convcxus, sat parallels, niger, nitidus; capita 
m&ximo, antice acute incise, ruguloso, poatioe loovi; elytrie iovlter 
striatis, striis fero laevibus, interstitiis parum oonvexia 5 pygidio 
impunotato. 
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cJ. Capitis cornu compresso, acuminate, leviter ourrato, antics 
punctulato, postico rugoso; thoraoe antic© truneato, parte mediana 
leevi antice paullo angustata, ad apicem emarginata quadrituber- 
culata, antic© lawi, utrinque late excavato, orebro asporato, dente 
laterali valido compresso, triangulari. 
c? , var. minor ? Thoracis lobo mediano antice crebro granulate. 

$>. Capitis cornu sat elevato, trauBversim compresso, ad apicem 
paullo laiiori ot emarginato ; thoraoe dimidio antoriori rugoso, 
basi lmvi, lobo mediano obtuso antice a carina limitato, dente 
laterali minus elevato. 

Long. 3 0—13 lin. 

Ilab. Abyssinia, Nyanza; Masai {F. J. Jackson, Esq.) ; 
S. Africa (Vr. A. Smith). 

This is a common species, known, I believe, under the 
above name, and also confounded with capensis. It is a 
flatter insect than C. lunaris and more parallel, the parallel 
appearance being partly duo to the great width of the head. 
The thorax is rather parallel-sided. The large male has the 
thorax almost without punctuation except the deep cavity on 
each side of the disk and in the lateral fovea; the median 
lobe is emarginate in front, with its angles obtusely dentiform 
and with a very small tooth slightly removed from the angle; 
the anterior surface of this lobe is smooth and shining, and it 
has on each side three or four minute tubercles. 

In the smaller males the thorax has the median lobe trun¬ 
cate in front, with four small tubercles, the middle pair a 
little nearer to each other than to the lateral ones ; the ante¬ 
rior upper margin is punctured, and the anterior declivity, as 
well as the cavities and anterior angles, are closely and 
rather coarsely rugose. The pygidium is smooth or almost so. 

It is possible that the specimens which I have described as 
the large and smaller males may be referable to distinct 
species. The difference in the sculpture of the anterior 
declivity of the thorax may be a specific character. 

Copris Morgani , Bp* n. 

Statura omnino C, lunaris at minor; nigdr, magis oonvexua, niti- 
dus; elytris fortiter crenato-striatis, iojterstitiis bene oonvexis, 
leevibus, stria octava pone medium abbreviata. 

Long. 8 lin. 

Bab. Sierra Leone {Rev, D, F. Morgan and James Fox- 
croft). 

This species may be placed near 0 . orion and 0 \ amyntor. 
It is decidedly more convex than 0 . lunaris. The head is 
relatively narrower, more obliquely narrowed behind the 
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check, so that the projecting lateral angle is a right angle; in 
front there is a very slight triangular emargination, not an 
incision. Bather finoly rugose, with the vertex smooth* 

. Head with the horn as in C. lunaris , hut smooth in 
front. Thorax as in C\ lunaris, but more convex, obliquely 
narrowed in front before the anterior truncature, which is 
consequently narrower than in lunaris . The disk is smooth, 
with a strongly impressed punctured median lino, with a few 
fine punctures by the middle pair of tubercles; the raised 
part has four tubercles in front and is relatively shorter and 
broader than in lunaris; the middle pair of tubercles arc 
close together and in the smaller males entirely disappear, so 
that there is a simple truncate median lobe; the sublateral 
tubercles are relatively less developed than in lunaris and 
arc a little less forward ; the anterior declivity is smooth, or 
with a few punctures in the minor variety; the obtuse carina* 
limiting the declivity converge below; the deep cavity on 
each side is moderately punctured, the anterior angles strongly 
punctured, the sides are moderately distinctly punctured, and 
m one specimen are rather strongly punctured. 

$ . Head with a short trapezoidal horn, eraarginate at its 
apex. Thorax strongly punctured in front and at the sides, 
the posterior part of the disk smooth; with an obtuse curved 
carina in front: the very transverse anterior declivity smooth. 

The striae of the elytra are not only unusually deep, but 
the oval punctures in them are rather strong, and crowded 
together so as to form a perfect chain. 

Copris Ilarrm , sp. n. 

Oblongo-ovalis, convexus, nigro-pioeus, nitidus; eapite confertim 
puuotafco; elytris leviter crenato-striatis, interstitiis subtilissimo 
punotulatis; pygidio evidenter punctate, 
c?. Capita cornu longo sat acuminato parum curvato rugoeo, baai 
postice bidenticulato armato; thorace antice utrinque profunda 
lmpreaso, lobo mediano quadridenticulafco, donte latorali oom- 
prosso. 

$. Capita cornu brevi compresso ad apicem emarginato; thoraoo 
on ties oarinanitida vix elevata, parte declivi orebre sat fortiter 
punctata. 

Long. 8-8| lin. 

Bab. Abyssinia, Shoa (Sir W. <7. Harris)* 

This species has the form and appearance of C. lunaris, 
The head has a rather wide and not deep triangular emar¬ 
gination in front, with a slight sinuosity on each side. The 
elytra are as in u. lunaris , but the punctures in the striae are 
perhaps a trifle more distinct, but not so strong as in <7, omit. 
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The male has the horn on the head as in 0 • lunaris, but 
is more slender, and the apex itself is not so sharp. ^ The 
thorax is as in 0 . lunaris , but the median dorsal line is less 
marked; the median lobe is truncate in front, with four 
nearly equal and equidistant tubercles; in the fully deve¬ 
loped male this lobe is a trifle broader in front than poste¬ 
riorly, its anterior vertical surface is densely and coarsely 
punctured, even slightly rugose; the deep impressions on 
each side of the lobe are rather strongly punctured ; the sub¬ 
lateral tooth docs not turn outwards so much as in (7. lunaris, 
and in the fully developed males its upper edge is bisinuate, 
so that a second obtuse tooth is formed; the middle of the 
disk is almost smooth or with a few very fine punctures, but 
the sides of the middle lobe are distinctly punctured, and the 
front margin of the lobe and the base of the thorax (behind 
the impression) are still more distinctly punctured, the punc¬ 
tures being moderately closo together; at the sides of the 
thorax the punctuation is rather strong and very close. 

The female is like the female of (7. lunaris, but the thorax 
is less convex, the median line is less impressed, and there is 
less anterior declivity. The horn on the head is similar. The 
thorax has the sculpture very similar, but not quite so strong, 
and is distinctly less rugose near the anterior ridge; there is 
little or no smooth space at the posterior part of the disk; 
the anterior declivity is very closely and rather strongly punc¬ 
tured, with a tendency to be rugose. 

Copris orion , Kl., and C. amyntor, KL 

There is some uncertainty in the identification of these 
species. In Erin ah’s i Eeise,’ Atlas, p. 34, (7. orion is stated 
to be the insect known in Ecklon’s list as C\ cajfra and 0. 
brevicornis ; it is distinguished from (7. lunaris by its small 
size and “ ferner ist das Halsschild, welches bei 0. lunaris 
fast glatt zu sein pflegt, hier deutlich und grob punctirt. 
Die Streifen auf den Deckschilden sind tiefer eingegraben. 
und die Zwischenr&ume mehr oder weniger deutlich punctirt* 1 * 
In the Latin diagnosis the expression u interstitiis obsolete 
punctatis ” is used. 

(7. orion of Boheraan is certainly the insect known to me 
by that name, having the head almost entirely smooth, with 
the elytra so smooth that it is only with a strong magnifying- 
power that the punctures can be seen. 

It is just possible therefore that 0 . orion, Bohem., from 
South Africa, may be distinct from (7. orion, Klug, from 
Senegal. 
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C, amyntor, KL (Peters’s 1 Keise n. Mossatnbique/ p. 242), 
in from Sena:—“Am fthnlichsten iat diese der 0. cafflra, 
deren v. Winthem in einem Verzeichniss cftffirischer Iasecten 
crw&hnt. Sie bildet den Uebergang zu der um eine Iiinio 
kleineren C. orion, Dej., von Senegal, Von beiden Arten iat 
sie unterechieden durch den oben nicht glatten, sonst durch 
Punkte und Runzeln uneben Kopf mit dera daratif sitzendon, 
an der hinteren Seite fluchen, hockerigen, vor der Mitte 
deutlich zwcigezahnten Horn und dem in beiden Geschlech- 
tern starken und dichten fast iiberall punctirten Halaschild.” 

It appears to me from these extracts that C. orion , KL, is 
more strongly punctured than C. lunaris* which is scarcely 
the case with C. orion, Boheraan; and 0. amyntor } KL, is 
still more strongly punctured, and moreover has the head 
rugOBe. The species which 1 have identified as C. amyntor 
we have received from South Africa and Nyassa* From 
description I should think it possible that 0. obesa } Bohem., 
is the female of this species. 

The following noteB may be of service in determining the 
species of this group:— 


Elytra <] 


Middle lobe of thorax 
euiargiuate. 


Head smooth. 

Head coarsely punc¬ 
tured . 


Middle lobe of thorax 
quadridenticulate. 


' Lateral tooth of thorax 
simple ; clypous 
widely triangularly 

emarginate. 

lateral tooth of thorax 
double. 


orion, Bobern 
amyntor , Kl. 


Moryani, sp. 


sp. 


Elytra mode¬ 
rately deeply*; 
striated, 


'Middle lobe of thorax 
quadridenticulato, 
but with the middle , 
pair scarcely deve-1 
loped and appearing 
like one. 


r Lateral tooth of thorax 
simple} clypeuawith 
narrow triangular 
emargination; ante¬ 
rior surface of median 
thoracic lobe finely 
punctured . 


mode da, B. 


Elytra lightly j Middle lobe of thorax 
striated* 1 quadridenticulate. 


r Middle lobe of thorax 
with anterior surface 
coarsely punctured; 
lateral tooth double. 

Middle lobe of thorax 
with anterior surface 
rather finely punc¬ 
tured; lateral tooth 
simple. 


Ifarmt, sp. n, 


cortfnta, B. 


25 


Ann, <fc Mag, N, Hist. Ser. 6. Vol vii. 
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C . orpkanus, Guerin, which is allied to these, is smaller 
and narrower and has the middle lobe of the thoTax triden- 
taie. We have received it from Kilima njaro, and it seems 
to me very probable that C, evanida, Kl., from Sena, is 
referable to this species. 

Copria gracilis , sp. n. 

Convexus, pioeus, parum nitidus; capite ruguloso, postice loevi; 
thorace creberrimo evidenter pnnetulato; elytris obscure casta- 
neis, nitidis, crenato-striatis, interstitiis leviter oonvexis, subtilis- 
sime parco punctulatis ; pygidio evidenter sat crebre punctato. 

<J. Capite cornu acuminate, sat longo, leviter ourvato, buBi bidenticu- 
lato armato; thorace antice abrupte declivi, parte deolivi utrinque 
leviter impressa. 

5 . Capite tuberculo parvo ad apioem impressoj thorace coquali. 
Long. 5-5 j lin. 

Hab . Caffraria. 

Resembles C. sinon y F., but is less dull and differently 
sculptured. The head is similar, but is rather more rugulose 
in front. The thorax is moderately strongly punctured all 
over, the punctures being separated from each other by nearly 
the diameter of a puncture; the anterior declivous part is also 

S uncturcd, but the punctures arc a little finer and are very 
elicate at the upper part of the middle portion ; the impres¬ 
sions on each side of the front part are less deep than m C. 
sinon and are punctured ; the middle discoidal lone is similar 
to that in C, sinon , but is much less prominent; there is a 
lightly impressed median line. The elytra are more shining 
than in C . sinon f with the striaa deeper and the interstices 
gently convex. 

Copria puncticollisy Bohem. (according to a specimen 
kindly sent from Stockholm by Prof. Aurivillius for com¬ 
parison), is very near C. gracilia y but is a little shorter and 
rather less parallel, and is at once distinguished by the 
coarser punctuation of the thorax, the punctures being 
crowded together. 

Copria diver bus, sp. n. 

Convexus, picoue, nitidus; capite antice subtilissime punctulato, 
postico sat fortifcer punctato, margins medio late leviter etnar- 
ginato; thorace punctato, postioe lmvi, antice leviter deolivi; 
eljtris fortiter striatis, etriis fortiter punctatis, interstitiis oon- 
voxis, subtiliaeime parce punctulatis fere Iambus; pygidio fortiter 
crebre punctato. 

<$. Capite oornu parvo acuminato. 

$. Capite lamina pom ad apioem subtruneata. 

Long. 6 lin. 
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Hob* Madagascar, Nossi-Bee. 

This species has very much the appearance of 0 . minutua, 
Drury, but the head has a very broad but not deep emar- 
gination. 

The male has the head shining, almost imperceptibly 
punctured, the posterior margin ana the side-pieces (behind 
the oblique line) strongly punctured. The horn is thick at 
its base, moderately acuminate, gently curved. The thorax 
is almost imperceptibly punctured, and appears smooth, 
except a space ori each side of the fore part of the disk and 
the anterior angles, the punctures in these places being 
rather strong, those on the disk not very close together; there 
is a strongly impressed punctured median line, extending to 
the middle of the disk ; the anterior declivity is very slight 
and has a few small punctures on its anterior surface. The 
elytra have the striae deeply impressed and strongly and 
moderately closely punctured, but not nearly so much as in 
(7. minutua ; the interstices are moderately convex. 

The female has the surface of the head a little less shining. 
The horn has the form of a subquadrate lamina, a little 
longer than broad, slightly curved, the lower part swollen in 
front. The thorax has the punctured spaces a little larger 
and more extended, meeting across the front part of the disk 
and coming nearer to the base. 

Copria Nevinaoni, sp. n. 

Oblongua, pioeus, nitidus; capita lcevi; olytris minus nitidis, loviter 
atriatis, striis distinoto punctatis, interstitiis porparum convexis, 
subtiliter laxe punctulatis ; pygidio sat fortiter punctato. 

, Cttpite antice late leviter emarginato, vertico cornu longo, our- 
vato, acuminate, leevi; thoruce disco exoavato utrinque in cornu 
comprosso lmvi triangulari ad apicem acuminato inourvato, antio© 
ad basin tuberculo minuto munito, ducto, excavatione sat crebre 
fortiter asperato-punctata, lateribus ante angulos anticos fortiter 
excisis. 

£, var, minor . Thorace disco crebrius fere ooellato-punotato, cornu- 
bus minus elevatis ; luteribus ante angulos antioos loviter sinuatia. 
. Capita antice hand sinuato, medio corina brevi obtusa vix 
elevate, vertice tuberoulo vix elevato; thorace parum ooavexo, 
disoo fere lcevi, linea modiana impressa sat fortiter punctata, 
lateribus sat orebre punctulatis, marginibua ante angulos anticos 
leviter sinuatis j elytris fere impuuotatis. 
toug, liu. 

Hub, Siam (/. 0. Bowing, Esq.), Cochin China. 

This species is closely allied to G. jidiue , but is shining 
and rather less convex. I have described the large male 
from Mr. B. Nevinson’s collection. Some examples have the 

§ 5 * 
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elytra brown. I have seen this species bearing the name 
C, malaccensis) but believe it to be undescribed* 

Copris signatus } Walker. 

This appears to be a common Ceylonese species, easily 
recognized by the two erect horns on the margin of the head 
and by the T-foimed horn on the vertex* 

It is redescribed by Harold under the name of Catharstm 
coronatus (MT. Miinchen ent. Verein, i. p. 98)* It is 
allied to Copris punctubtus , Wiedem. 

Copr is Daviaoni , sp. n. 

Statura C. punctulati , piceus, subopacus ; capite loevi, vertice angu- 
lisque posticis punotulatis ; thorace creberrime punctato; eiytria 
Htriatis, striis sat fortiter punctatis, interstitiis modice convexis, 
distinct© punctatis. 

cf. Capita antice sicut truncato, margine medio cornu erecto, acu¬ 
minate, ad apicem paullo curvato, fronte medio eornu erecto 
parallelo ad apicem binodoso. 

<J, var . minor. Capitis cornu anteriori minori ad basin antics 
utrinque denfce porrecto instruoto. 

$ . Capito antice obtuse bidentato, fronfce medio tuberculo oonico ad 
apicem nubbin odoso. 

Long. 0~0£ lin. 

Hah . Malabar, Nilgiris ( W\ Davison , Esq .). 

Very near to C. signatus , Walker, but a little narrower. 
The male is at once distinguished by the singular arma¬ 
ture of the head. The thorax is not quite so coarsely punc¬ 
tured as in <7, signatus , and in the larger male the punctures 
have a tendency to run together in a longitudinal direction. 
In the large male there is a slight indication of a double 
swelling at the anterior part of the disk. The elytra have 
the strias very distinct^ the punctures moderately strong and 
somewhat separated; in the larger males they encroach more 
on the interstices and appear like pairs of punctures (one on 
each side of the stria) united on the stria ; the interstices are 
moderately convex, very distinctly punctured, the punctures 
separated from each other by about two diameters of a 
puncture. 

The female differs from the female of C . signatus in being 
a trifle narrower, with rather more finely punctured thorax: 
the head with the two anterior teeth a little narrower ana 
separated by a narrower triangular space; the frontal tubercle 
having a tendency to be binodose at the apex. 

I have seen this species bearing the manuscript name C. 
rhinocerus. 
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Copris excisun , gp. n. 

Oblongua, parum oonvexus, sat nitidus, pioeus; capita antice laevi, 
postice subtiliter sat crobr© punctulato, vertice fcransversira loviter 
impresso ; thorace paullo couvexo, sat crebre evidcntcr punctafco, 
basi medio loviter impresso; eljtris punctato-striatis, interstitiis 
sat convexis, subtiliter distincte punctatie; pygidio orebre punc- 
tato. 

<5. Capite medio tuberculo parvo perparum elevato, olypeo utrinque 
profundo inoiso, parte antoriori in medio recta, utrinquo in cornu 
sat acuminato producta. 

5 . Magis nitidus ; capite medio transvorsim paullo elevate, tuber- 
culo parvo oonico ad apioem troncato, olypeo margin© medio 
obtuse bidentato, dentibus sat distantibus. 

Long. 6J lin. 

Bab. N. India. 

This is allied to C. signaius , Walker, but is more convex. 
The male lias a deep incision on each side of the front part of 
the head, thus leaving a slightly acuminate horn-like process 
in front; these horns are slightly obliquely directed forwards, 
and are separated by a somewhat wide space. The thorax is 
more convex than in allied species ; it is rather closely punc¬ 
tured, and the punctures are small, especially at the front 
part of the disk ; there is a slight impression in the middle 
of the base, continued forwards by some larger punctures. 
The elytra has the striae very distinct, with distinct trans¬ 
verse punctures, which are not crowded together; the inter¬ 
stices are slightly dull, gently convex, very finely punctured, 
the punctures not very close together. 

Tne female is altogether more shining than the male. The 
head has the usual two obtuse teeth in front, but they are 
more porrect than in the allied species and are separated by a 
more semicircular spade. The thorax has the punctuation 
similar, but a trifle less fine. The elytra are shining and 
the punctures on the interstices are very distinct and less fine. 


Copris Andre west, sp. n. 

Statura omnino pracedenti, niger, opaeus; capite crebre subtiliter 

S nlato, margin© antico solum Icevi medio in lobo obtuao pro- 
5 thorace confertim sat fortiter punctato; elytris fortiter 
striatis, striis sat fortiter punetatis, interstitiis bene convexis, 
hnpunctatis vel obsolettesime pares punotulatis; pygidio fortiter 
punctato. 

c f . Capite medio carina brevi, postice tuberculo minuto. 

$ ?. Capita medio convexo, postice tuberculo vix elevate. 

Long. 6| lin. 
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Hah India, Belgaum (JET. E. Andrewes , Esq.). 

This species is closely allied to the preceding, but is black 
and differently sculptured and with more convex interstices 
to the elytra. The head has a small projecting lobe in the 
middle of the front margin, with a slight sinuosity in the 
margin on each side of its base. Tne thorax is rather 
strongly punctured, the punctures separated from each other 
by about half the diameter of a puncture. The elytra have 
the strias more impressed than in the foregoing species, the 
punctures encroaching considerably on the interstices; the 
interstices very convex, almost impunctate. 

The male has on the middle of the head a very short 
transverse ridge, about twice as broad as high, the angles of 
which arc slightly swollen; behind this there is a very slight 
scarcely raised tubercle. 

The female (or undeveloped male ?) has the middle of the 
head slightly convex, and posteriorly there is a very slight 
tubercle. 


[To be continued,] 


LXI.— Reply to the Rev. Canon Norman'a Views respecting 
the jrroposed rejection of Cyclostoma, with Remarks on 
JSo. JO Rule of the a Stricklandian Code” By It. BuLLEN 
Newton, F.U.S., British Museum (Natural History). 

The abandonment of a familiar name like Cyclostoma , pro¬ 
posed by me in last April’s number of the 4 Annals, is a 
matter for considerable regret, though 1 fear many others 
equally well known must soon share the same fate and be 
relegated to the regions of synonymy if we would attain to 
a proper degree of accuracy in our conchological nomen¬ 
clature. 

have been raised in the May number of 
proposals on this subject by the Rev# 
u, on being analyzed, betray an amount 
of prejudice that, emanating from so distinguished tut 
observer, is indeed to be deplored. He charges me with 
having 44 misapprehended the facts, and that no need exists 
for changing tne names Cyclostoma and Romatias as now in 
use.” To defend my position it will be necessary to reca¬ 
pitulate some of the details connected with the genera and 
types involved, and for this purpose I shall place them in 
chronological order, as follows:— 


Certain objections 
the 4 Annals * to my 
Canon Norman whi< 
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(1) Pomatias, B. Studer, 1789 ( = Nerita elegans } Milller). 

(2) Scala (Klein, 1753), G. Humphrey, 1797 (***Turlo 

scalaria, Linn.). 

(3) Cyclostoma, Lamarck, 1799 (= Turbo acalaris , Linn.). 

(4) Cyclostoma, Draparnaud, 1801 ( = Nerita elegans , 

Muller). 

(5) Cyclostoma, Latnarck, 1801 (= Turbo delphinus , Linn.). 

(6) ScALARIA, Lamarck, 1801 (—Turbo acalaris , Linn.). 

(7) Delphinula, Lamarck, 1804 ( « Turbo delphinus, 

Linn.). 

(8) Pomatias, Hartmann, 1821 (= Cyc f ostoma patulum, 

l)rap.). 

Every naturalist on viewing this lust of eight genera 
and their types would readily admit the very urgent import¬ 
ance for their final revision. Beginning with Studer’s 
Pomatias of 1789, we find that its type was transferred by 
Draparnaud to his Cyclostoma of 1801. There is, then, no 
alternative, in the exercise of the just law of priority, but to 
accept this Studerian name to the exclusion of the other. 
The next genus, Scala , truly a Kleinian name, and conse¬ 
quently pre-Linncan, but which was used by O. Humphrey 
in 1797, just two years before the establishment of Lamarck’s 
first Cyclostoma, is recommended for adoption not only on 
the ground of priority, but as being a means of escaping 
from the difficulties connected with the genera Scalaria ana 
Cyclostoma , the types of which arc identical with that of 
Scala. 

Prof. W. II. Dali, of Washington, has just favoured me 
with a reference to his valuable report on the * Blake’ Mol- 
luaca *, in which, after a full discussion on every aspect of 
this question, he had no hesitation in deciding in favour of 
the retention of Scala. It is to be hoped that before long we 
shall bear that M. do Boury, the chief authority on the 
Scftlid®. will see the necessity for adopting the same ? more 
especially as he employs the family name of Scalidae for his 
group, and not Scalariidie. 

Lamarck cancelled one of the mistakes of his previous 
work When, in 1804, he established his genus Delphinula 

* “ Report on the Molluscs dredged by the U. S. Coast-Survey Steamer 
'Blake/ ^Oastaropoda and Scaphopoda, Bull. Mua. Oomp. Zool. Harvard 
CoH. 1889, vol. xviii. p. 209, ' 
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and attached as its type the Turbo delphinus of Lifinsstys, 
which had hitherto been identified with his Cychetoma of 
1801. In 1821 Hartmann introduced Pomatias m a totally 
different sense to that founded by Studer in 1789; hence it 
is apparent that a change in this name bein^ necessary, and 
there being no available synonym to receive it, Ilartmannia , 
recently proposed by me, must now be recognized. 

Attention has lately been drawn to the fact in a contem¬ 
porary journal * * * § that this generic name had been utilized 
in botany, which, however, does not militate against its use 
in a zoological sense, as, according to the corrections made in 
1865 in the British Association Rules, the subjects must be 
kept entirely distinct. Thus by the operation of the law of 
priority I have been enabled to reduce these eight genera to 
the number of four, which will henceforth stand os follows:— 
Pomatias, Scala , Delphinula, and Hartmannia. I am quite 
aware of the subsequent work done by Lamarck on hi8 genera 
Scalaria, Delphinula, and Cyclostoma, as well as that of 
Deshayes on Delphinula , quotations from which are given in 
the Rev. Canon Norman’s criticism; but we can only treat 
these genera from the dates on which they were separately 
fouuded, as no attempts were made in Lamarck’s later re¬ 
searches to furnish a practical revision of the types of his 
earlier genera, except in the case of Delphinula , which he 
made perfectly definite for all time. Nothing could be clearer 
than the history of Pomatias, 1789; its distinct diagnosis 
and association with so well known a type leaves no loophole 
for hesitation as to what it included. The second species 
referred to under this genus was P . variegatus , a mere Fist or 
manuscript name without description of any kind* Not 
until 1820 f do we hear of it again, when we find that 
Studer himself included it as a synonym of Cyohetoma inacu- 
latum, Dram, which species he and subsequent authors have 
shown to be the same as Helix septem spiralis $ of Baaoti~ 
mowsky, 1789 §. This species, then, belongs to Pomatias as 
diagnosed by Hartmann, but which, differing from Btuder*s 
of 1789, now becomes ilartmannia . 

Canon Norman makes some critical observations on the 
tenth Nomenclature Rule of the British Association which 
deseive close attention. The rule stands thus :— U A name 

* 4 British Naturalist,’ May 1891, p. 100. 

t 4 Verzeicbniss/ 1820, p. 22. 

t Quoted wrongly by Canon Norman in his footnote, p. 448. as Pma~ 
tia« teptimwtraUi. 

§ Hist. Nat, lorat, 1780, \ol i. p. 278, 
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should be changed which has before been proposed for some 
other genus in zoology or botany, or for some other species 
in the same genus, when still retained for such genus or 
species.” He advocates the application of the latter part of 
this rule to the genera under consideration. He argues 
that if the first Cyclostoma is inadmissible, we must accept 
the second, though I have distinctly proved it to be the 
equivalent of Studer’s genus of 1789. I beg therefore to 
differ materially from the Kev. Canon when he intimates 
that I have misapplied a rule of nomenclature in rejecting 
Cyclo8toma , as 1 hold that 1 have not violated it in any one 
particular. 

He appears to be only anxious to demonstrate that we 
should follow the opinion most generally received by con- 
chologists on this subject, instead of thinking it a matter for 
congratulation that the discovery of the Studeriau genus now 
relieves us from the difficulties that have surrounded Cyclo- 
stoma for upwards of ninety yeais. 

In considering the latter part of this tenth rule, however, I 
can imagine grave difficulties arising in its application, and I 
beg to enter a very strong protest against it. 

There will always be a variety of opinions as to whether 
an earlier name is obsolete or not. Rather than have this 
hesitation in the matter let us erase this clause from our statute- 
book and adopt the law of priority, without the particular limit 
specified, as a u fundamental ” maxim. If reference is made 
to the American * view on this subject we find no such restric¬ 
tion in force. Canon xxxiii. reads :— u A generic name is to be 
changed which has been previously used ior some other genus 
in the same kingdom.” Again, Canon xiv. contains, “ The 
adoption of a 1 Statute of Limitation * in modification of the 
Im prioritatie is impracticable and inadmissible.” Turning 
to continental views, we find it stated in Dr. R. Blanchard’s f 
report, article xii*, “ Tout nom g<5ndrique d<$j& employ^ dans 
le mtoe Bbgne devra Otre rejettb” A number of other 
instances could be quoted where we fail to discover the 
irksome limit implied in our English rule in the exercise of 
this law of priority. Suppose for a moment we consider 
Buie i© in its application to the example given us by Canon 
Norman, yifc. tne genus Normania . Thrice has this name 
been applied. The first is rendered a synonym, because 

4 ‘The Code of Nomenclature and Check-List of North-American 
Birds, being the Report of the Committee of the Union of Classification 
and Nomenclature/ 6vo, New York, 1886. 

t ‘Be la Nomenclature des Etres Organist^ Rapport prdsentd au 
Congrfce Infeniatioiial de ZoologW 8\o, raris, 1880. 
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Losoconcha was previously used for the same organism. 
Bowerbank, a little later, applying Rule 10, introduces it again 
for another group. The third occasion cited of its use is not 
of course difficult to cope with, as it takes its place without 
any comment in synonymy. Now I ask, it the second 
Normania were allowed to stand, what would be the effect 
if some day the name of Loxoconcha should prove to be pre¬ 
occupied ? For it must be remembered that our ordinary 
channels of information for ascertaining such a point are not 
yet complete. We have by no means exhausted the litera¬ 
ture. Numerous works are gradually coming to light which 
have hitherto escaped such skilful compilers as Agassiz, 
Marshall, and Seudder. No doubt to guard against such a 
contingency as I have hinted at Professor Hollas wisely 
altered the second Normania to PccciUaslra . However 
grievous such an alteration as this must be to the great 
naturalist referred to in the name, and while we must admit 
that Canon Norman’s deduction from the latter part of Rule 
10 seems to have been neglected by Prof. Sollas in making 
this change, yet it was brought about in accordance with the 
views held almost universally in other countries, and should 
consequently be admitted. I therefore maintain that to prevent 
confusion in the future Prof. Sollas's genus„should stand, and 
that Normania should be allowed to repose quietly in 
synonymy until the time comes when it may be called forth 
to take the place of Loxoconcha . 

1 venture to ask Canon Norman if, in the compilation 
of his u Revision of British Mollusca,” published in the 
i Annals’ for 1890, where he places under review some 
seventy or eighty genera and subgenera, he is aware that 
about a dozen of them are preoccupied names, and whether 
they remain so in his desire to carry out strictly to the letter 
his interpretation of the latter portion of Rule 10 ? 

There is a great work to be done in our conchological 
nomenclature; and although much has been effected by con¬ 
tinental authors, there still remains a considerable field for 
action. But if we are to be limited in our adoption of 
the law of priority we shall have endless confusion and 
unsatisfactory results. 1 consider that the importance of 
this matter deserves attention from the British Association at 
their next meeting, to settle whether zoological science would 
not be considerably advanced by the rescinding of the latter 
part of Rule 10 of the Btricklandian Code, the words of 
which are M when still retained for such genus or species.” 

I am indebted to my colleagues Messrs. E. A* Smith and 
G. A. Boulcngcr for some usetul suggestions in the prepare 
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tion of this paper—the former for advice on the conchological 
aspect of the question, and the latter for having supplied rac 
with references to the literature on the subject of the nomen¬ 
clature laws. 


LXII.— Descriptions of Three new Bats in the British 
Museum Collection . By OLDFIELD THOMAS. 

Ilipposiderua Pratti ) sp. n. 

Allied and but little inferior in size to //. armiger , 
Frontal sac present (in the female, therefore certainly large 
in the as yet unknown male); the fleshy prominences on each 
side of the sac still more developed than in that species, and 
forming a sort of supplementary nose-leaf more than 3 
rnilliin. high, running right across the muzzle, and only inter¬ 
rupted in the centre where the opening of the frontal gland 
is placed. (In the male there is no doubt a still further 
development of this remarkable structure.) Terminal erect 
part ot the true nose-leaf high in the centre and sloping down 
rapidly on the sides, its upper edge therefore far more convex 
than in the other species of the genus ; its outer edges not 
continuous with the horseshoe ; its front surface with a single 
central vertical ridge. Front edge of horseshoe sharply and 
distinctly notched m the centre. Two supplementary leaflets 
present on each side of the muzzle. 

Ears as in if. armiger . Wing-membrane attached to the 
ankles. Last caudal vertebra free of the interfemoral mem¬ 
brane. 

Colour of the fur (in alcohol) apparently dull smoky grey 
above and below. 

Dimensions of the type, an adult female in alcohol:— 
Head and body 90 imllim.; tail 56; head 33; car, above 
crown, 24; forearm 83 (*3 # 25 inches) ; lower leg 35; hind 
foot, including claws, 2L 

Bob. Kia-ting*fu *, Western Sze-chuen, China. Col¬ 
lected by A* E. Pratt, Esq. 

♦ Found in the artificial caves made by the ancient inhabitants of the 
district. In the very same cave as this specimen Mr. Pratt obtained a 
male of what appears to be if. artniger, unless the male of if, iVotfi Is 
like B. armiger while the female is quite different This, while possible, 
is very unlikely. Fortunately both sexes are known not only of the true 
Jf. mmiger but also of the Chinese if. Swinhoei t Peters, ordinarily con¬ 
sidered to be synonymous with it, and therefore there can be no question 
as to the specific distinctness of the new form. 
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This fine species is readily distinguished from Its nearest 
allies, J7. anniger and //. leptophylYus , by the very different 
shape of the terminal nose-leaf, by the great development of 
the prominences on each side of the frontal sac, and by its 
lesser number of supplementary leaflets. In size it is note* 
worthy as being only exceeded by three members of the large 
genus Hipposiderus , and it is in fact one of the largest 
insectivorous bats that have been described for many years. 


Vesper ugo (Vesperus) Moloneyi, sp. n. 

Vesperus with the tragus extraordinarily short, with the 
outer upper incisors nearly as long as the inner, and with the 
anterior lower premolar minute. 

Size of body medium, but thn extremities so short that 
the forearm-length makes the species appear to be among the 
smallest of the genua. Head very broaa and flat, ranch as in 
Nycticejus * or in F pachypus ; facial glands swollen, but 
not raised vertically above the level of the centre of the 
muzzle. Ears very short, their edges evenly continuous, not 
cmarginate externally either above or opposite the base of 
the tragus; the small keel usually present just behind the 
base of their inner margin nearly or quite 
obsolete. Tragus (see figure) extraordinarily 
small, quite unlike that of any other member 
of the group, its height , measured along its 
inner cage, less than half its breadth , its upper 
and its outer margins rounded; its outer Daae Left Tragus of Fes- 
vithout any projection. Anterior exttemi-psrugo Moloncyi, ?. 
ties much reduced throughout, especially 
distally; the forearm but little more than half of the combined 
lengthsof the head and body, the thumb very short, the two pha¬ 
langes of the middle finger together only about half the length 
of the short forearm, and those of the fifth finger loss than a 
fifth of it; finally the usual distal cartilaginous extension of 
the third finger is nearly obsolete. Hind legs unusually 
thick and muscular. Calcar feeble, post-calcareai lobule 
absent. Extreme tip of tail only free from membrane. 

Fur short, uniformly very dark brown or blank above and 
beneath. 

Upper inner incisors long, their tips bicuspid; outer ones 





American Nycticeju* hummUis could not be separated generioally from 
the Old-World Scotovhihu, I did not notice that the name Hiyttkem 
(1810) was anterior m date to Scvimkflm (18&J). Mr. Btanford has 
since pointed this out to me; and it is evident that the former name 
must he used for all the species hitherto colled Scotophilm. 
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cylindrical, tmicuspid, not reaching quite to the level of the 
outer cusps of the inner incisors. Upper premolars very close 
to and but little shorter than the canines. Lower incisors 
tricuspid, overlapping. Anterior lower premolar very small, 
scarcely exceeding in height the cingulum of the large pos¬ 
terior one. 

Dimensions of the type, a male preserved in spirit:— 

Head and body 50 millira.; head, length 16, breadth across 
muzzle 11; ear, length from base of inner edge 9, length 
from base of outer 11 \5; tragus, length of inner margin 1*0, 
length of outer margin 3*8^ breadth above 1*9, height of base 
8*2. Forearm 29 (ss 1*15 inch); thumb, including claw, 5*5; 
third finger, metacarpal 29, first phalanx 8*5, second phalanx 
7*8; lower leg 11 ; hind foot, including claws, 8*2: tail 30. 

nab . Lagos, West Africa. One specimen, collected and 
presented by Sir Alfred Moloney. 

This most remarkable species is distinguished by its pro¬ 
portionally large body and head and the reduction in length 
of all its extremities, including in this term the ears, tragus, 
wings, legs, and tail. This reduction, combined with the 
markedly more muscular condition of the legs, no doubt indi¬ 
cates a less exclusively aerial manner of life ; and we may be 
prepared to find when its habits are known that it seeks for 
its prey creeping about either the trunks and branches of trees 
or the rocks of cliffs and caves, rather than flying about in 
the open. 


Stenoderma Ni6hollsi } sp. n. 


Most closely allied to Stenoderma rufum* } Geoff., with which 
it agrees in the number of its molars (jji and in the long 
parallel-sided palatal emargination. It differs, however, in 
the absence ot the remarkable frontal ridges and concavity 
characteristic of that species and in the very dissimilar pro¬ 
portions of the upper molars. 

Comparing the teeth with Peters’s beautiful figures, the 
inner upper incisors are shorter and with more of a tendency 
to the hicuspidate form found in 8 . achradophilum, Gosse, 
wad figured by Dobson t; the canines and premolars are 
similar, but the molars are again, while agreeing in number 
with those of 8 . rufum, more similar in shape to those of 8* 
achradophilum ; thus ft-J is far broader than in & rufum* and 
extends inwards by nearly half its breadth beyond the level 


a Skull and teeth figured by Peters, MB. 4k. Berl, 1676, p. 434, pi i. 
figs* 1-7. 

f Oat. Chir. B. M. pi, xxriii. fig. 2. 
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of the last premolar, and is equally broad, Ou the other 
hand, these two molars are not so compressed antero-poste* 
riorly as in 8. achradophilum , and the internal gap between 
them is broader. Finally, is far smaller than in S . rufum, 
not exceeding in transverse section one of the small outer 
incisors. Lower teeth as in 8. achradophilum, except for 
their rather greater size. 

Palatal emargination narrow, parallel-sided, extending for¬ 
wards to the level of the middle of at L. 

External characters very much as in S . achradophilum. 
except that the colour is darker and more uniform, the head 
being dull brown, like the rest of the body. 

Dimensions of the type, an adult female in spirit:— 

Head and body 58 millira.; ear, above crown, 12; fore¬ 
arm 46 (=1*8 inch) ; lower leg 18. 

Teeth: distance from front of canine to back of ^ 7*0 
millim.; palatal breadth, outside !!!ii 9*5, inside 8*9. 

Hah . Island of Dominica, West Indies. Collected, under 
the auspices of the Wcst-Indian Exploration Committee, by 
Dr. H. A. A. Nicholls, in whose honour I have much pleasure 
in naming the species. 

8. Nicnollsi is interesting as being the first of the rare 
genus Stenoderma found in the Lesser Antilles, S. ackrado- 
phyllum being, so far as is yet known, a native only of 
Jamaica and Chiba, while 8 . falcatum is peculiar to the lattef 
island. The habitat of 8 . rufum is unknown. 


LXIII .—On Pherusa fucicola, Leach, and the Law of 
Priority . By R. I. POCOCK. 

There are few zoological systematists who can say with Mr. 
Walker that they have destroyed more species than they have 
made. For this all carcinologists must be grateful ; but 
most of them will, I think, feel regret at his decision in the 
case of Pherusa fucicola, as set forth in the last number 
of the 4 Annals,* It seems to me that the position he has 
taken up is on any grounds absolutely untenable; and since 
he has courteously mentioned my name in connexion with 
his investigation (although the entire credit of the matter is 
due to him), it is possible that I may be suspected by some 
of agreeing with his views ou the point. 1 consequently 
take this opportunity of repudiating once and for all on my 
own behalf such a system of nomenclature as that which he 
adopts, and of attempting briefly to show in what, to my 
mind, the faults of it mainly consist. 
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Omitting most of the synonyms, which for my present 
purpose are of no importance, the history of the genus and 
species may be briefly told as follows:— 

It was first described in 1814* by Leach in the appendix 
to the article “ Orustaceology ” of the Edinb. Encycl., and 
subsequently, but not in the same terms, in the Trans. Linn. 
Soc. for the following year. 

In 1830, in the Ann. Sci. Nat., Milne-Edwards described 
two species of Amphipoda—one named AmphithoV Jurinei 
and the other Gammarw (now Gamrnarella) breviedudatus (a) 
•—this last being, as Mr. Walker lias shown, Leach’s Ph . 

fad cola. 

In 1862, in the Cat. Amphipoda of the Brit. Mus., Spence 
Bate wrongly described as Ph . fucicola , Leach, a species 
identical with Ampkitho'6 Jurinei , M.-Edw., giving Amphin 
thoV Jurimiy M.-Edw., as a synonym of it. In the same 
volume he also rcdescribed Gamrnarella brevicaudata } but of 
course without discovering that it was Leach’s Ph, fucicola. 

In 186.lt, in vol. i. of the Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust., Bate, 
in conjunction with Westwood, again describes P. fucicola] 
but on this occasion he characterizes, although not accurately, 
the right species, and gives a figure, although an inaccurate 
one, of Leach’s type specimen. lie does not discover, how¬ 
ever, that his PA. fucicola of 1863 is different from his Ph. 
fucicola of 1862. 

To these errors committed by Spence Bate may be traced 
the synonymical labyrinth through which Mr. Walker has 
so skilfully and carefully brought us. But after trustfully 
following him so far, I sinccroly regret that at this point we 
must part company. He prefers to follow a by-path which I 
am convinced will ultimately involve him and his followers 
in a maze, if possible, greater than that from which he has 
just escaped ; while I am compelled to keep to the road along 
which the law of priority points—a law which is to me as a 
law of the Medes and Persians, Fortunately, owing to Mr. 
Walker’s safe guidance, the road ahead is perfectly obvious, 
and leads inevitably to the following conclusions;—(1) That 
Pherusa fucicola of Leach, 1814 J, and of Bate, 1863, must 

* Without going into the matter, I follow Mr, Stebbing in his opinion 
as to the date of this work. 

f This is the date that the Museum copy of this work bears. I hero 
Use the dates to designate the different works, irrespective of the dates of 
publication of the separate parts of.the 'Sessile-eyed Crustacea/ 

f X am thus particular with the date because of the possibility of its 
ever being suggested that the P. fucicola of the Linn. Trans. (1810 may 
be different from the one described in the Encycl. of 1814. Such a 
suggestion, it seems to me, would not be altogether unreasonable, for the 
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stand as a genus and species of which Gammarolla brm* 
caudaia , Normanni , &c. are synonyms; (2) that Amphttko# 
Jurinei must be the name for the species which Bate in 1862 
described as P.fuckola, 

Having thus extricated ourselves, let us turn back for a 
moment and follow Mr. Walker along his path. His choice 
of it has evidently been taken in the hopes that it will enable 
him to circumvent the ruinous edifice of synonymy which 
blocks the way on the highroad; perhaps, too, he has been 
influenced by the thought that he will thus shift the respon¬ 
sibility of pulling it down upon some one with less regard 
for his own head than he has himself. 

So much for his reasons : now for his excuse. 

It sometimes happens that an author will^ for the sake of 
peace and quietness, abstain from upsetting a recognized 
system of nameSj although he knows it to be rotten to the 
core, excusing himself on the trumpery plea that the correct 
name for an object is the name mat has been most often 
used for it or that by which it is most commonly known *. 
But, to do Mr. Walker justice, he shelters himself 
under no such flimsy a covering as this. He boldly meets 
on their own ground those who attack him with the law 
of priority, brandishing in their faces another rale of the 
British Association. This rule, as he has told us, is in sub¬ 
stance this :—No name can acquire authority until it be 
defined, definition being the distinct exposition of essential 
characters. 

But what on earth does this mean? It is a thousand 
pities that the compilers of the rule did not ^ive a distinct 
exposition of the meaning of the word ewenttaL Essential 
for whom? and for what time? For Linnesus? for Mr* 
Walker ? or for the zoologist of a hundred years hence? A 
knowledge of what is essential is purely a matter of expe¬ 
rience. Therefore what is essential to-day may be absolutely 
inessential to-raorrow; and consequently, in accordance wita 
the rule, the names that are given in the nineteenth century 
may all have to be abolished in the twentieth, just as those 
who adopt and revere the rule (which I do not) must rechristen 
almost every species constituted bv Linnaeus, For it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that he who adopts a Lionaean 
name tacitly ignores the rule. 


1614 description applies to the types sad the 1615 one does not. At all 
events, I should be sorry for it to nil to my lot to refute such a belief 
a In that case a schoolboy should be designated in the roll-cell by his 
nickname. 
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Clearly, then, in its literal sense the rule must mean that 
the description should be so exact as to differentiate the 
secies from all others previously known and from all that 
will be brought to light in the future. But for all practical 
purposes this is impossible. All that those who hold to it 
can expect is that an author should point out such characters 
as are believed in his day to be essential. This I believe to 
be a legitimate, nay, the only possible practical rendering of 
the rule; and in accordance with this interpretation of it I 
maintain that Leach described P. fucicola . 

This last assertion, however, requires justification because 
it is diametrically opposed to what Mr. Walker, who should 
know far better than 1, says on the subject. 

This author writes as follows (p. 421):—“The solitary 
species therefore on which Leach founded his genus 
Pherusa disagrees in almost every particular both with liia 
definition of the genus and of the subdivision in which he 
placed it!” This statement is substantially true of the 
description published in the ( Linnean Transactions * for 
1815; but it is not true of the original description which 
appeared a year earlier in the appendix to the article “ Crus- 
taceology ” of the Edinb. Encycl. 

If we turn to this description we find thegeuus and species 
characterized (allowing for the sake of brevity that the class 
and tribal names symbolize certain characters) as follows :— 
It is a Qasterurous ( Hedriophthalmatous ), Malacostraoous 
Crustacean belonging to the tribe Gam narides and to the 
family Gammariaaa. This family and its genera are dia¬ 
gnosed in the following fashion :— 

Fam. Uammabidac, 

Last joint of antennae composed of several minute articulations j upper 
pah longest, four-jointed; under ones five-jointed. 

a* Second pair of feet larger than first, with a 


compressed hand ..... Melita , Mara. 

h, Four anterior feet nearly equal in me and 

' form, with ovate hands,.. Gammarus, AmphithoJ. 

c. Four anterior feet with a filiform hand. Pluruta. 


To this, the first published description, we mast in ail 
fairness appeal; and this description is true of the specimens 
of Pherusa that Leach had *. Moreover, it enabled Leach 

• I will not go so far as to assart that I should hare described the 
bands as filiform, although as compared with the hands of, e. g., Leach’s 
Mara their shape may well be expressed bv the words. It is enough 
for all purposes that the statement is relatively true. 

Ann. <& Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 6. Vol. vii. 36 
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to recognize his specimens of the genus from his specimens of 
all other genera; or, in other words, it contains a distinct 
exposition of the essential characters. What more could be 
expected of him? Is the name that he proposed to be dis¬ 
carded (1) because his definition of it does not enable Mr. 
Walker to select the species from a collection of all the 
Amphipoda known at the present time to occur on the 
British coasts? or (2) because it has since been found that 
the male, which was unknown to Leach, has hands of a diffe- 
jent shape from the female? 

These it seems to me are the only two props that Mr. 
Walker has to support him ; and I fear ne will find it 
exceedingly difficult to maintain his balance on a two-legged 
stool of this description. But I trust he will abandon the 
attempt. It seems to me that he must admit that, in accord¬ 
ance with a legitimate and practical interpretation of an 
ambiguous rule, the genus may still stand as Leach’s, for it 
can only be overthrown by an impractical rendering of it. 

But to take the name from Leach and give it to Bate, aa 
Mr. Walker proposes, is to add insult to injury by punishing 
the innocent to reward the guilty. Foitunately, on any 

I dea, the transference ig inadmissible, for Oken and liafinesque 
lave put in a prior claim for it. 

But Leach’s claims are incontestable; and those who swear 
by the law of priority, which ultimately must prevail, will 
sa y Ju*tju6titia } ruat coelum —give Leach the credit of the 
name, no matter to what temporary condition of chaos the 
synonymy of the group be thereby brought. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Description of a new Species of Tristomum from Histiopkorus brevi- 
rostris. By F. Jxrrjusr Bell. 

Among the specimens in the collection of the late Mr. F. Day are 
some labelled os u Parasites from Histrophome (sic) brevirostris, 
Madras.” These are all examples of a species of Tristomum which 
is dourly allied to hut is quite distinct from T. coccineum. The 
characters of the latter species have been so clearly stated by Dr. 
Taschenbcrg * that it is an easy matter to distinguish the new 
species, which may be called Tristomum histiophori . With a dose 
resemblance to T, coccineum , it is distinguished by the absence of 


* Abh. d< r uatmf. Ues. n\ Halle, xiv. Ilcft 3. 
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parallel rows of ohitinons corpuscles and by the faet that the poste- 
rior sucker projects by about one third of its diawoter beyond the 
margin of the body. 

Breadth 12; length (including suckers) 15 millira. 


U 11 *•* it ti »» 11 it 

„ 10 „ 10-5 ^ 

As T. coccineum has boon taken from the gills of Xtphias qladiun, 
it is interesting to observe that an allied form is taken from an 
allied fish. 


Note On the Authors of the Specific yam s in John White's ‘ Journal 
of a Voyage to Sew South Wales, 1790. 

The descriptions and names of animals discovered by John White 
have usually been attributed by later writers to the discoverer. If, 
however, we closely examine the book this is found not to be the 
case. 

In the Advertisement (sig. a 2) the editor returns his grateful 
thanks to Dr. Smith, Dr. Shaw, and John Hunter, whose abilities 
and communications have enabled him to surmount those difficulties 
that necessarily attended the description of so great a variety of 
animals. 

With regard to the plants, the fact that they wore described by 
J. E. Smith seems doubtful if we read the sentence on p. 221 ; but 
Mr. Carruthors kindly informs me that the evidence of Robert 
Brown on this point is indisputable (Prod. Flor. N. Holland, 1810, 
p. 382). Mr. Carmthers also suggests that the authors probably 
sent their MS. descriptions to the editor (? unknown), who worked 
them into his editorial text without individual acknowledgment. 

With regard to the animals, George Shaw, in his ‘General 
Zoology/ expressly stated that he himself described the following 
species for the first time in Whiles ‘Journal ’:— Motacilla australis, 
Lacerta mneoides, L. muricata *, A. taniolata, L.platnra, Falco albus , 
Corvue graculinus, Cottas australis ; and as these occur here and 
there among other secies, we may reasonably assume the following 
to be by the same author:— Fulica alba, Caprimitlgns cristatus , 
Rana cceruUa, Procellarui fuliginosa , Lacerta varia , (JnetoJon ar ma¬ 
im, Motacilla suptrba, M . pnsilla, I’sittacus pmillus, P. discolor , 
Labru$ cyprinaceus, Lapkins dubius, Sj tarns compress us, Mullus 
fasciatus, Batistes granulat us, Atherina australis; for on p. 239 we 
are told that John Huuter described the animals [Mammals] which 
follow, find to these no specific names have been given. 

0. Davibs SaimnoKN 

Natural-History Museum, (Index gen. ot spec. anim,). 

Cromwell Itoad, S.W. 

♦ * General Zoology/ Amphibia, vol. iii. pt. 1, 1802, p. 211 j only one 
vefbience is given bore, as sufficient to prove the case. 
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Txneticus, new species of, 80. 

Trionyx, on a new species of, from 
the Miocene of Malta, 290. 

Tristomum, new species of, 034. 


Troohammina Rradyi, 388. 

Tropidonotus, new species of, 281. 

Tropidurus, on the (ialapagoa lizards 
ot the genus, 501. 

Try pan mm ora, new species of, 140. 

Tyspanodes, characters of the new 
genus, 426. 

Ugra, new species of, 404. 

Uliu^oma, characters of the new go* 
nus, 500. 

Upupa, new species of, 374. 

Urochaotft, on the zone of growth in, 
05. 

TJrocyclua, new species of, 101, 

Uroxis, new species of, 348 

Vfwperugo, now species of, 528. 

Walker, A. O., on Pberusa fucicola, 
418. 

Warren, W., on new Pyralidae, 423, 
404. 

Waterhouse, C. O., on new Scara- 
bfeidee, 128, 348,607. 

Wheat, on an insect-larva eating 
rust on, 480. 

Wilson, 8. B., on two new birds* 
400, 

Wood-Mason, Prof. J., on deep-sea 
dredging in the Bay of Bengal and 
Laccftdivo Sea, 1,180,258, 

Xoanodera, new species of, 82. 

Zonurus, new species of, 417. 
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